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PREFACE   BY   THE   EDITOR 


In  the  Author's  Introduction  to  the  Exploratio  Phi- 
losophica,  the  present  treatise  is  aUuded  to  in  words 
to  which  I  have  already  called  attention  in  my  Pre- 
fitce  to  his  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy. 
After  mentioning  that  he  had  contemplated  publish- 
ing an  answer  to  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  in 
the  year  1863,  he  continues,  *  I  altered  my  mind  as 
to  this,  and  determined  rather  to  put  together  in  an 
uncontroversial  form  what  seemed  to  me  the  truth, 
in  opposition  to  what  I  thought  error. .  This,  if  it 
please  God,  is  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  delays  which  interest  in  other  employ- 
ments, uncertain  health,  and  some  not,  I  think, 
uncalled  for  scrupulousness  and  anxiety  as  to  what 
one  "writes  on  a  subject  so  important,  may  throw  in 
the  way  of  it/ 

The  Exploratio  itself  was  published  in  1865,  and 
the  Author  died  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
On  examining  his  MSS.,  I  found,  amongst  the  latest 
written,  a  series  of  chapters,,  each  with  its  own  head- 
er, h 
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• 

ing,  but  not  arranged  in  order,  and  often  incomplete, 
which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  description  given 
above.  I  subjoin  the  headings  in  the  order  in  which 
the  chapters  were  apparently  written. 

1.  Aretaics  and  Eudsemonics,  17  pp. 

2.  Moral  philosophy  as  on  art  referring  to  an  ideal, 
21  pp. 

3.  Moral  philosophy  not  mere  imagination,  21  pp. 

4.  Consistency  of  moral  ideals,  28  pp. 

5.  Moral  ideals,  their  relation  to  positive  science,  12  pp. 

6.  On  moral  value,  22  pp. 

7.  Duty,  35  pp. 

8.  On  motal  judgnients  and  sentiments,  69  pp. 

9.  Distribution  of  action,  law)  justice,  &c.,  57  pp. 

10.  Relation  of  moral  ideals  to  fact  and  imagination, 
57  pp. 

11.  Anatomy  of  wrong-doing,  40  pp. 

12.  Pleasure,  pain  and  happiness^  84  pp. 

13.  Moral  elevation,  33  pp. 

•   14.  Application  of  moral  philosophy,  50  pp. 

15.  Character,  will  and  education,  43  pp.  • 

16.*  (Diversity  of  ethical  systems),  20  pp. 

-  17.  Discussion,  controversy,  war,  35  pp. 

18,  (Importance  of  right  belief),  18  pp. 

m 

Along  with  these  chapters  I  found  three  Appen- 
dices, one  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  entitled  Ideal- 
ism arid  Positivism,  the  others  much  shorter,  without 
any  title.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 

^'  The  16ih  and  18th  chapters  are  without  a  heading  in  the  MS.  The 
former  I  have'  not  printed,  as  it  is  mainly  a  repetiti<m  of  what  had  been 
said  elsewhere. 
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ihem  the  Author  alludes  in  the  Introduotion  to  the 
EasploraiiOf  where  he  says  that>  in  connexion  with 
his  intended  answer  to  Mr  Mill^  he  '  was  led  to  put 
together  the  intellectual  views  on  which  the  moral 
view  rested,  and  had  meant,  if  they  should  come 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  publish  them  in  an  Ap- 
pendix' Instead  of  doing  this  he  finally  resolved 
to  bring  out  the  Eocploraiio  as  a  sort  of  general  Pro- 
legomena to  his  ethical  writings.  My  first  intention, 
as  may  be  seen  firom  the  references  in  pp.  13,  60 
and  380,  was  to  have  printed  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  Appendices  at  the  end  of  this  volume  with  the 
new  title  Belativism  and  Regulativismy  but  for  various 
reasons  I  have  now  thought  it  better  to  reserve  it 
for  the  second  part  of  the  Exploration  which  I  hope 
shortly  to  prepare  for  the  press. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  the  printed 
chapters  with  the  headings  of  the  MS.  chapters,  that 
I  have  used  the  same  liberty  in  breaking  up,  re- 
arranging, and  omitting  in  this  volume  as  in  the  one 
previously  edited  by  me.  I  have  also  made  large* 
additions  from  other  MSS.  wherever  the  Author's 
views  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  stated  in  the  treatise 
itself.  Such  additions,  where  they  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  lines,  are  silently  inserted  in  the  text : 
otherwise  they  appear  as  Appendices  following  the 
chapter  to  which  they  refer.  I  am  further,  responsi- 
ble for  the  Table  of  Contents,  Marginal  Summaries, 
and  all  Notes  signed  En. 

To  prevent  mistakes  it  may  be  .well  to  mention 
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here  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  general 
title  of  the  volume.  As  originally  advertised  it  bore 
the  name  Aretaics  and  JEudcBTnonics,  the  Author's 
heading  for  the. first  chapter,  accompanied  by  the 
editorial  interpretation,  A  treatise  on  the  Moral 
Ideals,  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  friends  this 
addition,  as  less  startling  and  more  easily  understood, 
is  now  left  to  stand  by  itself  in  place  of  the  original 
title.  The  form  aretaic  from  dpenj,  analogous  to 
spondaic,  Tnosaic,  prosaic,  algebraic,  &c.,  is  only  one 
out  of  many  instances  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
of  Prof.  Grote's  fearlessness  in  the  use  of  neologisms. 
Such  are  egence,  hedonometry,  eqtcalitarianism,  fell" 
cificable  and  felicificativeness,  hewilled  and  unbe^ 
willed,  outgoingness,  actxtrience,  and  even  the  Greek 
vovTrpcucnj^f  For  an  account  of  this  and  other  pecu- 
liarities  of.  his  style  the  reader  is  referred  to  my 
preface  to  the  former  volume. 

This  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  say  a  few  words 
on  Prof.  Grote's  dislike  to  a  systematic  treatment  of 
ethical  questions,  which  ws^s,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
little  exaggerated  in  some  of  the  reviews  of  his  Ex^ 
amination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy.  *  It  is  not  in 
a  controversial  work  that  we  expect  to  find  a  fuU 
statement  of  a  writer's  views  in  their  natural  arrange- 
ment and  with  a  due  subordination  of  parts :  those 
who  will-  take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the 
chapters  on  Duty  and  Virtue  in  the  present  volume, 
and  to  notice  the  criticisms  passed  upon  Bp  Butler 
for  failing  to  make  his  system  hang  together  (see  pp. 
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118,  141,  163,  181,  284,  344,  443),  will  at  any  rate 
not  charge  the  Author  with  being  indifferent  to  ex- 
actness and  coherence  of  thought.  No  doubt  his 
mode  of  exposition  is  generally  unsystematic.  Writ- 
ing, as  he  did,  without  any  view  of  immediate 
publication,  he  thought  more  of  putting  his  matter 
into  the  form  which  was  most  natural  and  expres- 
sive to  himself  than  of  putting  it  into  the  form 
which  was  most  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Thus  he 
suddenly  diverges  in  the  midst  of  an  argument,  re- 
turns again,  repeats  what  has  been  said  before,  and 
not  unfrequently  passes  over  some  point  which  had 
beefi  previously  left  for  further  consideration.  Again, 
in  his  fear  lest  the  scaffolding  and  machinery  should 
be  mistaken  for  the  actual  building,  lest  phrases  and 
formulas  and  logical  divisions  should  bq  mistaken 
for  the  truth  itself,  he  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  change 
his  form  of  expression,  or  at  any  rate  to  represent  it 
as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  form  or  one 
analysis  is  preferred  to  another.  Besides  these 
peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  exposition,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  his  general  view  of  ethics  which  may 
tend  to  make  it  appear  both  complicated  and  dis^ 
connected  as  compared  with  other  systems.  While 
some  philosophers  start  from  a  single  principle,  such 
as  man's  natural  love  of  pleasure,  and  profess  to  de* 
duce  a  whole  system  of  morality  by  rigid  inference 
from  this,  he  tells  us  on  the  contrary  that  we  cannot 
have  a  single  science  of  ethics,  but  that  we  may  have 
what  he  loosely  expresses  as  *  a  manner  of  thinking 
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(not  even  a  philosophy)  attended  by  several  subordi- 
nate sciences  or  philosophies.'    What  he  means  bj 
this  is,  that  there  are  several  starting  points  for  de- 
termining the  rule  of  human  action,  each  of  which, 
if  followed  out,  will  lead  to  interesting  and  valuable 
results ;  that  for  a  perfect  rule  of  action  we  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  any,  but  that  these  results,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  are  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  that  this  apparent  inconsistency  would  lead 
to  a  stultification  of  human  action  if  it  were  not  for 
an  underlying  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  faith  or  'manner  of  thmking'  he  holds 
to  be  the  essential  part  or  foundation  of  ethics.   Ajs  he 
says  in  an  unpublished  essay  on  the  relation  between 
ethics  and  religion,  '  the  one  fountain-head  of  both, 

• 

the  primary  principle  of  man  and  his  actions  as  they 
should  be,  is  the  idea,  or  proposition,  God  is  good.' 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Prof  Grote 
hann»:u»d  oppoeing  ™w,  on  thia  principle,  I  wiU 
here  quote  from  a  MS.  marked  V  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  q.  rough  draught  of  the 
present  treatise.  A  comparison  of  the  quotation 
with  the  first  three  chapters  as  well  as  with  the  12th 
(on  Pleasure)  will  also  throw  light  upon  a  point 
which  is  not  quite  cleared  up  here,  the  relation  be- 
tween Activity  and  Sentience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Want  on  the  other. 

The  object  of  Ethics,  as  a  practical  science,  being  to 
determine  future  action,  what  it  looks  to  in  the  first  instance 
is  not  what  is,  but  what  is  needed,  what  it   is  right  or 
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desirable  should  be.  And  for  a  creature  such  as  man, 
there  is,  we  may  say,  a  doubl^  need^  need  of  satisfaction 
for  his  desires,  and  need  of  direction  for  his  action. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  remembered  that  man  is  as 
essentially  an  active  being  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness. 
Of  course,  the  term  happiness,  or  -the  supreme  good,  may  be 
taken  in  a  perfectly  wide  sense,  and  consciously  well  directed 
action  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  it  as  well  as  enjoyment  or 
gratification.  But  so  far  as  thid  is  so,  we  must  mean  by 
happiness  something  too  general  for  us  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  aMainment  of  it,  or  eyen  for  us  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
end  to  be  striven  after.  The  will  craving  action,  the  counter- 
part in  the  moral  being  to  that  spring  of  irritability  and 
uneasiness  in  the  physical  b^ing,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
physical  movement,  demands  to  b^  considered,  and  calls  for 
its  hi^piness,  as  much  as  the  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  desires  corresponding  to  them,  call  for  theirs.  Supposing 
our  impulse  to  action  to  continue,  we  should  be  more  un- 
happy beings  without  wants  to  satisfy,  or  purposes  to  gain, 
than  we  can  be  with  them.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
simply  quiescent  enjoyment,  but  it  would  not  at  all  cor* 
respond  to  man*s  moral  baing  as  we  have  experience  of  it. 

Theories  formed  with  reference  to  a  supposed  supremcrgood 
or  end  of  human  action,  all  rest  upon  the  unconscious  axiom 
that  the  entire  ol>ject  of  life  is  to  gain  or  attain  something. 
This  axiom  supposed  the  one-  great-  fact  of  life  to  be  ungra- 
tified  desire,  unsatisfied  need.  This  is  plainly  an  insufficient 
account  of  lifa  By  the  side  of  this  fact  there  is  another 
as  greats  namely,  the  fact  of  power.  And  as  the  former  fact 
suggests  to  U3,  as  the  great  aim  ot  philosophic  research, 
the  supreme  good  to  be  gained,  so  the  latter  fact  suggests  to 
us  as  something  of  equal  importance,  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  or  best  thing  to  be  done.  *  If  by  want  we  under- 
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stand^  that  which  conditions  and  circumstances  call  foir, 
(what  the  Latins  expressed^  by  the  term  egeo\  the  want  of 
direction  for  action  iB  as  primary  and  native  a  want  of  the 
human  being  as  the  want  of  satisfaction  to  desire  :  in  other 
words,  the  rights  or  good  in  action,  is  as  intimate  a  need  of 
our  nature  as  the  desiroMey  or  good  in  enjoyment.  The 
former  indeed  is  not  necessarily  wanted,  in  the  sense  of 
'  wished  for/  as  the  latter  most  commonly  is.  More  properly, 
perhaps,  the  want  in  this  view  is  confused  and  half-uncon- 
scious. In  accordance  with  the  feeling  or  principle  before 
spoken  of,  which  I  have  called  a  kind  of  £sdth,  and  which  we 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  take  ynih  us  in  all  our  thoughts  on 
these  subjects,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  these  different 
lines  of  thought  will  not  lead  us*  to  contradictory  conclu- 
sions. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  knew  the  supreme  good,  we  might 
be  sure  that  the  right  action  would  be  that  which  would 
lead  us  to  it :  not  niore,  however,  than  conversely,  if  we  knew 
the  right  action,  we  might  be  confident  that  what  it  led  us 
towards  would  be  our  supreme  good.  As  we  cannot  hope  to 
know  either  of  the  two  things  more  than  rvir^,  most  vaguely 
*and  generally,  it  is  a  question  whether  ethical. science  is  not 
properly  to  be  pursued  along  both  roads.  Have  we  any 
reason  to  assume,  that  the  end  to  which  our  action  is 
directed,  or  which  it  subserves,  is  the  only  quarter  towards 
which  we  are  to  look  for  guidance  ?  Sh^ll  we  not  know  our 
proper  action  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with 
our  nature  and  with  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  man 
is  placed,  one  part  of  this  knowledge  being  the  knowledge  of 
what  makes  our  happiness,  but  one  part  only  ? 

The  view  which  I  have  been  taking  depends  upon  the 
supposition,  that  constituted  as  we  are,  action  is  with  us  a 
necessity  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  degree,  in  which 
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satiflfiEUstloQ  of  desire  is.  This  is  a  supposition  of  a  fixed 
order  of  things-  of  which  we  with  our  definite  constitution 
form  a  portion,  a  supposition  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  of 
an  absence  of  freedom  ou  our  part  implied  in  the  want 
of  direction  of  our  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
want  of  satisfaction  is  implied  a  degree  of  imperfection. 
Possibly,  if  we  could  place  ourselves  in  imagination  before 
the  constitution  of  anything,  when  there  existed  nothing  but 
the  Creator  with  His  knowledge,  and  with  those  moral 
attributes  which  must  have  been  the  incitements  in  Him 
to  give  to  things  their  being,  we  might  be  right  in  assum- 
ing the  prime  mover  of  all  to  be  the  anticipated  enjoyment 
of  future  sentient  beings,  animating  and  setting  in  action  the 
primsBval  love.  But  with  constitution  of  anything,  begins  a 
more  complicated  consideration  of  direction  of  action  than 
that  of  its  being  simply  to  produce  happiness.  With  consti- 
tution of  anything,  begins  rightness  or  duty ;  that  is,  the 
notion,  not  only  of  what  may  be  done  with  resulting  increase 
of  happiness  to  some  one,  but  what  should  be  done  by  the 
agent  under  such  and  such  circumstances.  Even  the  Creator 
must  be  considered  to  have  brought  Himself  into  a  position 
of  self-imposed  and  self-m^tained  duty  towards  that  part 
of  what  He  had  made,  to  which  good  and  happiness  are 
possible.  Pure  beneficence  we  may  imagine  as  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  but  it  must  soon  have  generated  much  be- 
sides. 

It  veiU  Me  seen  that  the  oarHer  view  given  in  this 
quotation  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  later 
and  more  developed. view  which  we  find  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  the  former  a  foundation  for  ethics 
is  sought  in  the  double  want  of  human  nature,  the 
want  of  satisfaction  for  desire,  of  direction  for  action  : 
G.  c 
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in  the  latter  the  analysis  is  carried  further  back ;  the 
primary  axiom  of  eudsemonics  is  declared  to  be  the 
existence  of  pain  as  a  thing  imdesirable  to   suffer^ 
s^ggGstii^g  the  ideal  'happiness;'  the  primary  axiom 
of  aretaics  is  the  existence  of  pain  as  a  thing  un- 
desirable   to    inflict,   suggesting    the  ideal   'right' 
(p.  3) ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  chapter 
(p.  22)  that  we  are  introduced  to  want  as  a  &jct  of 
man's  sentient,  not  his  active,  nature.     The  differ- 
ence is  partly  explained  if  we  remember  the   dis- 
tinction, abeady  marked  in  the*  quotation,  between 
the  felt  want  of  satisfaction  and  the  confused  and 
half-unconscious  want  of  direction,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  subordination,  in  the  present  treatise, 
of  the  ideal  'happiness'  to  the  ideal   'good'   sug- 
gested  by  the  fact  of  want.     In  p.  145  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  ideals  receives  yet  a  fiirther 
explanation :  '  Our  cu^tive  nature,'  it  is  said,  '  adds 
this  to   our  simply  sentient  nature,  that  pain  is 
instinctively  felt  by  us,  not  only  as  unpleasant,  but 
as    to   be   avoided:   our  social  nature  superadded 
widens  this  into  the  more  general  feeling  that  pain 
is  to  be  prevented,  afortioi%  not  to  be  inflicted.    We 
find  thus,  from  the  very  first,  a  determinant  of  our 
action  beyond  ourselves;  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid 
upon  it.*     Again,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  we  have  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  which  is  a  passive  affection 
of  the  sentient  nature,  and  the  pleasure  of  gratifi- 
cation which  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  want,  and 
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aocompamed  by  the  exercise  of  the  active  powers. 
The  distinction  here  laid  down  between  the  facts 
suggestive  of  the  ideals  of  good  and  happiness  is 
extended  to  the  ideals  themselves  in  the  present 
treatise,  while  in  the  earlier  summary  the  less  im- 
portant ideal  is  merged  in  the  more  important. 

As  the  Author  thus  recognizes  the  principles 
assumed  by  Epicurean  and  Utilitarian  moralists  as 
being  equally  valid  with  those  of  their  antagonists, 
so  is  it  with  other  principles  which  have  been  turned 
into  party  watch-words  by  one-sided  thinkers.  Sea- 
son and  sentiment,  honour  and  conscience,  fitct  and 
ideal,  all  find  their  place  within  the  limits  of  moral 
philosophy  as  he  viewed  it :  each  serves  as  a  comer- 
stone  to  build  up  the  practical  science  of  which 
the  object  is  to  determine  how  man  should  live. 
What  appears  to  be  breadth  of  view  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  hastiness  and  looseness  of  thought, 
which  brings  together  a  number  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples, and  adopts  the  language  now  of  "one,  now  of 
another,  without  being  conscious  of  any  inconsistency. 
From  this,  which  I  should  almost  venture  to  call 
the  besetting  sin  of  modem  writers,  Prof.  Grote  was 
remarkably  free.  Consistency  was  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  in  his  mental  character  than  breadth  of 
view.  If  he  is  tracing  out  some  special  line  of  thought, 
he  never  allows  it  to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  lines  of  thought  which  may  be  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  attainment  of  the  truth ;  and  he  is  careful 
to  warn  us  beforehand  that  he  is  about  to  make  what 

c  2 
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he  calls  an  *  abstraction ',  taking  for  a  while  a  partial 
and  limited  view.  It  was  impossible  for  him  with 
his  far-ranging  vision  to  uphold  in  one  department 
the  contradictory  of  a  proposition  which  he  asserted 
in  another,  to  maintain  for  instance  that  what  was 
false  in  philosophy  might  be  true  in  theology.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  disposed  to  be  impatient 
of  the  splitting  up  of  philosophy  into  parts,  con- 
sidering that  confusidh  lurked  in  the  separation  of 
logic  and  ethics  from  psychology,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent duplication  of  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Three  other  characteristics  I  will  mention  which 
seem  to  me  to  give  a  special  value  to  all  that  Prof. 
Grote  has  written.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  singular 
ewf>vta,  a  moral  sensitiveness  quick  and  delicate  to  a 
most  unusual  degree.  Few  could  be  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  without  being  struck  with  this 
nobility  of  nature  :  o  Sc  tolovtos,  as  Aristotle  says, 
rj  ej^ct  rj  \d/3oL  av  dp)(as  paSiotS'  It  was  the  union  of 
this  fine  sense  of  rectitude  with  sobriety  of  judgment 
and  large-mindedness,  a  union  rare  in  itself  and  still 
more  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  speculative 
and  analytical  capacity,  which  led  to  his  being  much 
consulted  in  cases  where  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  right  line  of  conduct.  The  second  character- 
istic which  I  will  notice  is  one  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first,  I  mean  his  freshness  of  view  : 
ovTo^  /lev  nai/dpLOTOs,  as  Aristotle  goes  on,  os  avros 
iravra  voyja-eL.  While  most  of  us  in  the  course  of 
years  get  embedded   in  an  accumulation   of  other 
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people's  ideas  and  vainly  strive  to  penetrate  to  the 
native  sentiment  beneath,  his  mind  remained  a  clear 
mirror  reflecting  back  the  forms  of  nature  in  their 
original  purity.  Whatever  he  says  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  genuine  thought  at  first  hand,  not  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  others  have  said  or  the 
imagioation  of  what  might  be  the  right  thing  to  say. 
This  again  is  a  part  of  his  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
naturalness  which  endeared  him  so  much  to  friends, 
and  which  shines  through  all  his  writings.  There  is 
much  in  the  chapter  on  Happiness,  especially  where 
it  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  which 
wiU  recall  him  to  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him.  The  homely  scenery  of  Cambridge  and  Ely, 
the  sight  of  the  common  wayside  flowers,  were  to 
him  the  sources  of  as  keen  delight  as  Italy  or  the 
Alps  are  to  others.  His  pocket-booka  craitain  a 
curious  medley  of  philosophical  jottings  mixed  up 
with  notes  on  the  songs  and  habits  of  birds  and 
memoranda  as  to  the  wild  plants  seen  in  his  walks. 
The  third  characteristio  I  have  to  mention  is  al- 
most implied  in  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  his 
large-mindedness :  I  refer  to  the  fairness  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  which  have  been  generally  recognized 
by  the  reviewers  of  his  former  treatises.  Like  his 
brother,  the  historian,  he  had  an  almost  fanatical  love 
of  freedom  of  thought,  even  when  it  took  a  form 
with  which  he  could  not  himself  sympathize.  His 
bias,  if  he  had  one,  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
unpopular  side,  i,  e.  of  the  side,  whichever  it  might  be, 
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which  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being   unfairly 
treated. 

These  then  are  the  merits  I  should  especi- 
ally claim  for  the  Author  whose  speculations  it  is 
not  less  my  privilege  than  my  duty  to  bring  before 
the  public;  fairness,  freshness  of  thought,  moral 
sensitiveness,  consistency  and  yet  breadth  of  vie^w  : 
and  these  I  think  must  make  his  writings  of  import- 
ance even  to  those  who  may  be  most  inclined  to 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  thanks  to 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for 
the  liberal  grant  which  they  have  made  towards  de- 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  present  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TWO  SCIENCES   INCLUDED   IN  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  treatise  is  constructed  upon  this  prin-  Eodamo. 
ciple :  that  in  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  ^^^^ 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  there  are  two  sciences;  one^^^^Jj 
the  science  of  virtue,  Aretaics ;  the  other  the  science  moral  pW- 
of  happiness,  Eudsemonics.  The  two  sciences  need 
each  other,  and  affect  each  other;  but  they  start 
from  different  points.  That  of  these  two  sciences 
the  latter  exists,  cannot  be  seriously  doubted :  the 
question  is,  whether  the  former  exists  also.  Again, 
that  this  former  science  (Le.  a  moral  philosophy  which 
is  not  eudsemonics)  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so 
&r  that  there  is  a  literature  purporting  to  be  the 
literature  of  such  a  science,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the 
question  is,  whether  this  so-called  science  is  chimerical 
and  unreal.  The  reason  for  conceiving  it  not  to  be  so, 
is  this  r  that  however  we  expand  and  manipulate  the 
science  of  eudsamonics,  it  cannot,  while  it  continues 
anything  which  that  term  can  at  all  represent,  fill 
nearly  the  whole  ground  which  moral  philosophy  is 
required  to  fill,  or  give  a  reasonable  account  of  all 
that  is  to  be  accounted  for.  shewn  in 

.  '  •  r^jted  to 

When,  for  instance,  a  man,  without  cause,  inflicts  the  inflic- 
pain  upon  another,  the  misdeed  on  the  part  of  the  pain. 
o.  •  1 
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agent  is  a  fact  as  well  as  the  pain  suffered  by  the 
sufferer^  and  it  is  a  fact  with  a  character  about  it  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  it  can  derive  from  the  pain. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  account  of  the  misdeed  to  say 
that  it  is  something  which  gives  pain  to  another, 
and  which  therefore  perhaps  may  be  expected,  if  not 
now,  at  some  future  time,  to  give  pain  of  remorse  to 
the  doer,  and  which  moreover,  since  he  has  been 
educated  to  think  badly  of  actions  which  give  pain 
to  others,  and  to  call  them  wrong,  he  himself  perhaps 
thinks  wrong,  disapproves,  and  dislikes,  even  whUe 
he  does  it.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  doctrine  will 
ever  maintain  itself  against  that  which  is  called 
intuitivism,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary voice  of  human  reason,  viz.  that  the  doer  and 
men  in  general  think  the  action  wrong,  not  merely 
because  they  have  been  trained  to  do  so  by  educa- 
tion, but  because  it  is  in  reality  wrong.  Its  being 
wrong  is  a  fact;  the  judgment  of  the  doer  and 
of  men  follows  this  fact,  as  it  follows  other  facts. 
*  Wrong'  is  not  merely  a  name  by  which  it  is  called, 
but  there  is  considered  to  be  something  attaching 
to  it  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  'wrong.'  And 
this  which  attaches  to  it  is  not  simply  that  it  causes 
ptvln,  for  it  might  cause  pain  without  being  wrong : 
it  is  that  it  causes  pain  under  particular  circum- 
stances, pain  which  it  ought  not  to  cause.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  circumstances,  the  meaning  and 
results  of  this  otight,  it  is  the  business  of  aretaics  to 

suffering  Supposing  then  it  is  said  that  we  use  the  term 

subject  of  'wrong'  of  anything  which  causes  pain  without 
Settle  csmsing,  in  some  way,  greater  pleasure  or  happiness 
flirtin  tt  ^^  *^®  whole  to  overbalance  the  pain :  if  we  grant 
thesubjeot  that  tlus,  80  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true  description  of 
toios.        what  'wrong'  means,  and  that  wrong  actions  have 
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this  character  about  them ;  we  have  then,  as  a  fitct 
of  the  universe, — as  much  a  fact  of  the  universe  as 
pain,  or  as  happiness  itself, — ^that  actions  bearing  the 
above  character  are  marked  off  from  others,  and 
marked  off  as  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  what  are 
undesirable,  improper,  or  however  we  may  express  it. 
We  may  put  the  fact  in  this  way,  that  pain  has  two 
characters,  according  to  the  side  from  which  we  look 
at  it :  that  it  is  not  only  something  unpleasant  to^ 
and  dreaded  by,  the  sufferer,  but  also  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  another  ought  not  causelessly  to  inflict 
upon  him.  This  second  fact  about  pain  is  one  en- 
tirely  different  from  the  former :  it  is  one,  no  doubt, 
which  in  our  judgment  or  feeling  instantly  follows 
from  the  former,  but  its  so  following  is  not  from  any- 
thing  in  experience,  not  from  anything  involved  in 
the  nature  of  pain  as  we  feel  it :  the  conclusion  is 
essentially  necessary  and  intuitive;  and  it  is  just  the 
drawing  this  conclusion  thus  which  constitutes  us 
moral  beings. 

Fain,  thus,  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe  :  with 
its  badness,  and  the  study  of  this  badness  (so  for  the 
present  to  describe  it),  with  a  view  to  its  avoidance,  is 
the  business  of  eudaemonics :  the  inflicting  causeless 
pain  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  imiverse  with  a  different 
badness,  and  the  study  of  this  latter  badness,  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  that,  is  the  business  of  aretaics. 

In  both  the  above  views  of  pain,  the  science,  Thefnnda- 
whether  it  be  eudaemonics  or  aretaics,  rests  upon  a  ^om  of 
natural  fact,  not  upon  an  observation  of  what  men  ^^®^the 
do  or  feeL     The  frmdamental  fact  of  eudaemonics  is,  existence 

of  pain  as 

not  that  men  do  avoid  pain,  supposing  this  a  matter  a  thing  on- 

A  •  ij*  •        ti  1  desirable 

of  experience  or  observation,  or  m  other  words,  sup-  for  the 
posiDg  it  conceivable  that  they  might  do  otherwise,  ^^  ^ 
but   that  pain  is  something  which  has  in  it  that 
which  makes  it  avoided.    Let  it  be  said,  it  is  only 

1—2 
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by  experience  that  we  know  this,  or  in  feet  know 
pain  at  all :  the  saying  this  seems  to  me  only  ap- 
plying the  term  experience  to  our  perception  and 
knowledge  altogether,  and  I  feel  no  objection  to  its 
being  so  applied.  But  the  real  point  of  consequence 
is,  that  our  knowledge  that  pain  is  a  thing  un- 
desirable, or  to  be  avoided,  is  not  something  which 
we  can  be  supposed  possibly  to  doubt  about,  in 
regard  of  which  we  settle  our  doubt  by  observation 
of  what  men  do  :  the  natural  fact,  the  prime  assump- 
tion of  eudaemonics,  is  not  that  men  do  dislike  and 
avoid  pain,  but  that  there  exists  in  the  universe 
something  which  we  call  pain,  and  that,  in  the  very 
notion  of  it,  it  is  something  undesirable  and  to  be 
avoided 
^^  In  the  same  manner   the  fundamental  fact   of 

axiom  of   aretaics,  or  what  for  the  present  we  will  suppose  the 
the  exist-  fundamental  fact  of  it,  is  not  what  might  be  a  matter 
p^asa  of  observation,  whether  of  our  consciousness  or  of 
^^J^'  men's  action,  viz.  that  men  do  avoid  giving  pain  to 
for  the      others,  or  have  a  feeling  in  them  telling  them  they 
giye.        ought  to  avoid  it,  but  is  the  natural  fact  that  pain 
is  something,  the  giving  of  which  on  the  one  side  is 
as  undesirable  for  the  giver  and  as  much  to   be 
avoided  by  him,  as  the  suflfering  of  it  is  on  the  other 
side  for  the  sufferer.     So  far  as  we  can  look  at  the 
thing  in  itself,  no  man  wants  to  give  pain  any  more 
than  to  suffer  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  what  he  wants, 
or  does  not  want,  is  not  the  ultimate  fact.     Men's 
avoidance  of  giving  pain  is  a  result  of,  and  a  testi- 
mony of,  its  being  wrong  to  give  it,  in  the  same  way 
as  their  avoidance  of  suffering  it  is  a  result  of,  and  a 
testimony  of,  its  being  unpleasant  to  suffer  it.     Let 
it  be  granted,  that  imless  a  man  knew  pain  as  suf- 
fering himself  first,  he  would  have   no  feeling   of 
repugnance  to  the  giving  it :  the  existence  of  pain  as 
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suffering  (or,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  of  possibility 
of  increase  and  diminution  of  happiness),  may  be 
necessary  as  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral 
virtue ;  but  the  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  giving 
pam  does  not  follow  from  the  feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  suffering  it,  except  through  the  addition  of  some 
new  element,  of  a  something  fresh  which  does  not 
belong  to  eudaemonics,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  aretaics. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  there  any  occasion  for  more  We  need  a 
than  one  science,  when  after  all  it  is  confessed  that  ^hich  in- 
pain  (so  we  will  speak  at  present)  is  the  leading  ^^^ 
idea ;  when  what  is  morally  to  be  avoided,  for  what-  cir««ni- 
ever  reason,  is  after  all  only  the  causing  pain,  as  what  under 
\a  physically  (so  to  speak)  to  be  avoided  is  the  suffering  i^infu^e^ 
it  ?  For  the  one  as  the  other,  have  we  anything  else  J^^J^JJ^ 
to  do  than  to  investigate  what  causes  pain,  that  we  which  in- 
may  m  both  ways  avoid  it  ?  the  va- 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  said  for  the  p^**  ® 
sake  of  illustration^  rather  more  simply  than  the  case 
will  properly  bear,  and  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  on, 
with  how  many  other  considerations  it  has  to  be 
complicated.  Let  us  take  the  science  of  eudsemonics 
first,  which  I  ftilly  admit  to  exist,  and  to  be  a  most 
important  science ;  the  only  question  being,  whether 
it  represents  what  people  really  mean  and  want  by ' 
moral  philosophy,  and  covers  the  ground  which  that 
must  cover.  We  have  then,  in  eudaemonics,  to  study 
what  is  meant  by  suffering  pain  (enjoying  happiness 
we  may  say,  if  we  like,  proceeding  the  reverse  way), 
to  compare  different  kinds  of  it,  to  say  how  it  arises, 
how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  just  as,  on  the  one  side, 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  pains  which  may  be 
Buffered  or  given,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  this  variety 
which  renders  necessary  the  study  of  eudaemonics,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  circum- 
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stances  under  which  one  pain,  or  one  pleasure,  may  be 
given,  and  it  is  this  latter  variety  which  causes  the 
science  of  aretaics.  Were  there  but  one  kind  and  one 
degree  of  pain  (or  on  the  other  hand  of  pleasure) 
possible  in  the  world ;  were  there  no  other  harm,  for 
instance,  possible  to  be  done  to  a  man,  except  that  of 
killing  him;  there  would  then  be  no  scope  for  a 
science  of  eudaemonics ;  but,  as  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstances  which  might  lead  one  man  to  kill 
another,  there  would  still  be  room  for  a  large  science 
about  these,  which,  on  this  supposition,  would  be  the 
science  of  aretaics.  And  by  multiplying,  in  supposi- 
tion, the  ways  in  which  we  may  do  people  harm,  Le. 
supposing  things,  in  that  respect,  as  they  are  now, 
we  by  no  means  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  aretaics, 
however  we  may  introduce  another  science  besides  : 
we  really  enrich  the  aretaics  as  well 
The  As  there  are  some,  on  the  one  hand,  who  assert 

science  of  that  there  is  but  one  science  contained  in  moral 
^t*bMed*  philosophy,  the  science,  namely,  which  I  have  called 
Ster**^^    'eudsemonics;'  so,  on  the  other  hand,  some  will  say 
though  it  that  there  is  but  one  science,  and  it  is  what  I  have 
BuppoeeB   called  'aretaics/     The  controversy,  in  fact,  which  of 
moi^o^   these  two  sciences  is  to  be  considered  moral  philo- 
p^^  ^'  sophy,  is  what  has  constituted  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy  from  the  beginning.     The  subject,  they 
will  say,  of  moral  philosophy,  is  virtue,  not  pain  or 
pleasure,  however  these  may,  in  one  way  or  another, 
enter  into  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  at  least  as 
much  reason  for  sajdng  that  it  is  aretaics  which 
constitute  moral  philosophy  as  for  saying  that  it  is 
the  other.  Pain  is  indeed  a  reality  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  feeling  of  right  or  wrong  can  be  :  what  we 
say  about  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  brought  to  the 
test  of   a  particular  kind  of  experience,  and  com- 
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parison  can  Ije  made  of  individual  experiences,  in  a 
ooanner  whicli  cannot  be  done  with  regard  to  our  sense 
of  wrong-doing.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact^ 
that  the  inflicting  causeless  pain  is  a  nusdeed,  an  evil 
in  the  universe  of  a  different  kind  from,  but  as  real 
as,  the  suffering  of  pain,  a  something  in  the  universe 
which  we  think  ought  not  to  be,  which  is  a  defect  in 
it,  a  something  undesirable ; — ^it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
fact  which  need  not  wait  for  any  observations  upon 
the  nature  &c  of  pain,  that  is,  for  eudaemonics,  for  its 
establishment :  if  we  do  not  have  it  from  the  first,  we 
can  never  get  it  from  experience.  In  entering  upon 
eudsemonics,  or  the  science  of  happiness,  as  a  science 
of  experience,  let  us  suppose  our  minds,  aa  they 
should  be,  free  from  previous  opinion,  prepared  to 
receive  what  experience  gives  us.  Experience  about 
pain  and  pleasure  wiU  doubtless  shew  us  many  things : 
there  may  be  a  regular  inductive  science  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  just  as  no  one  dreams  that  any  amount  of 
experience  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being  a 
thing  in  itself  undesirable  to  suffer ;  so  no  experience, 
everyone  sees,  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being 
a  thing  in  itself  wrong  to  inflict.  The  eudsemonical 
induction,  if  well  carried  out,  may  lead  us  to  con* 
elusions  about  happiness  or  dibout  pain,  as  general  and 
as  vast  as  the  Copemican  or  Newtonian  conclusions  : 
but  these  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be,  can 
have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  fact,  or 
on  our  feeling  of  the  fact,  that  pain  in  itself  is  an 
evil,  in  one  way  to  suffer,  in  another  to  inflict.  The 
axiom  then  of  aretaics,  that  it  is  evil  or  a  misdeed  to 
inflict  pain,  as  pain  and  causelessly,  needs,  and  waits 
for,  no  experience  to  suggest  or  prove  it:  no  one 
would  think  for  an  instant  that  it  could  be  doubted, 
and  its  truth  made  to  depend  on  a  trial  by  experience : 
its  truth  is  the  same  whatever  the  pain  or  happiness. 
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in  our  observation  of  them^tum  out  in  their  particulars 
to  be.     It  is  true  for  all  possible  pain,  or  for  all 
possible  happiness,  so  long  as  what  we  call  suck 
answers  to  the  definition.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
planets,  if  there  are  such,  may  have  very  different 
sorts  of  happiness  from  us,  but  it  has  the  same  trutk 
for  them  as  for  us. 
AretaiosiB        While  therefore  we  may  admit  that  the  fact, 
iiai  part  of  which,  if  it  IS  Wished,  we  may  call  a  fact  of  eudae- 
loBophy,    monies,  the  fact  of  the  existence  or  possibility  of 
reqSkes  to  W^y  is  the  first,  and  is  necessary  as  a  previous  con- 
meSed^b  ^^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  existence  of  aretaics,  yet,  on  the  other 
eudaBmo-    hand,  it  is  with  aretaics,  or  with  tke  above  axiom, 
that  anything  which  can  be  called  moral  philosophy 
begins,  and  all  moral  philosophy  is  no  more  thaQ  a 
deduction  from  that  axiom.    It  is  indeed  exceedingly 
possible  that  the  axiom  might  be  very  sterile  in 
results  without  eudaemonical  observation  to  give  us 
particulars  about  the  pain,  the  infliction  of  which  is 
thus  to  be  avoided ;  this  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  aretaics,  to  be  frnitfril  and 
useful,  needs  (besides  its  presupposition  of  the  eudae- 
monical notion  of  pain  or  happiness)  to  be  largely- 
supplemented  by  euddemonics :  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  possible  aretaics. 
simUariy         Eudsemouics,  couceived  quite  generally,  need  not 
eudemo-  require  to  be  supplemented  by  aretaics :  but  (and  I 
^^JJ,®^^   refer  to  what  follows   for  more  frill    illustration), 

mente  J  by  ^^^'^^  eudsBmonics  do  require  to  be  largely  so 
aretaios.  supplemented.  This  is  because  man  is  what  we 
commonly  deecribe  aa  a  moral  being,  that  is,  tia 
feeling  and  reflection  about  what  he  does,  together 
with  his  sympathies  with  others  and  many  other 
feelings  of  a  like  nature,  enter  very  largely  as  an 
element  into  his  happiness  and  his  pain.  The  eu- 
daemonical analysis  of  pleasure  and  pain  has,  there- 
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fore,  with  other  things,  to  be  an  analysis  of  man's 
moral  nature  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  feelings 
and  thoughts  without  a  reference  to  what  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  are  about :  and  this,  when  the  feelings 
or  thoughts  are  what  we  call  morale  is  aretaics.  We 
have  thus,  it  would  appear,  in  reference  to  man,  the 
two  sciences  interlocked  in  an  exceedingly  complicated 
manner. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  wUl  be  said  again.  What  is 
the  use  of  calling  them  two  ?  Why  cannot  they  be 
treated  as  one  subject  ?  bom  Sr 

As   one  subject  I  do  treat  them,  but  as  two^JJ^j^ 
sciences.     The  reasons  are  various.  distinct 

The  first  is,  that  I  wish  to  leave  no  part  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  moral  philosophy  unexplored  (to 
the  small  extent  to  which  I  can  speak  about  it),  and 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  way. 

The  second  is,  that  I  wish  to  give  its  fiill  force  to 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  often  most  truly  said,  on. 
each  side  in  the  great  and  noble,  but  often  most  blind 
and  confused,  moral  controversy  of  ages. 

The  third  is,  that  I  wish  that  the  student  should 
learn  to  value  and  respect  (if  he  cannot  of  himself 
perhaps  know  much  about)  the  various  methods 
which  moral  controversy  has  followed  and  the  lite- 
rature with  which  it  has  been  associated,  I  should 
like  the  study  to  take  with  him  a  character  different 
from  that  which  it  has  sometimes  done,  and  to  teach 
him  to  think  hberaUy,  without  depreciating  and 
caricaturing  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

The  fourth  is,  that  I  think  in  this  way  it  may  be 
more  easy  to  grasp  the  exceedingly  difficult  relation 
of  different  parts  of  the  subject  together,  as  intuitive 
and  inductive  (to  use  for  a  moment  terms  which  I 
disapprove).  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  Utilitarian  to 
We,  as  far  as  possible,  a  good  and  real  inductive 
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science  of  eudsemonics.  And  I  think  that  the  taking 
of  euda3monics  for  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  or  adjunct  to  it,  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  this  in  every  way.  One  side  in  the 
traditionary  moral  controversy  have  despised  eudae- 
monics,  while  those  who  have  admired  and  cultivated 
them  have  always  had  something  to  prove  by  them  : 
they  have  been  users  of  them,  not  bon^  fide  inquirers 
into  them.  They  have,  for  instance,  wanted  to 
establish,  as  a  resTilt  of  their  investigation,  that 
eudaemonics  would  really  bear  upon  them  the  whole 
weight  of  morality.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  it  is  at  least  not  the  right  temper  for 
an  inductive  inquirer.  Or,  if  they  were  more  practical 
and  less  philosophical  than  this,  they  have  had  a 
prejudice  either  for,  or  against,  things  established: 
and  their  inductive  inquiries  have  correspondingly 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  into  a  justification,  or 
an  inculpation,  of  these.  I  have  hoped,  by  relieving 
eudsemonics  from  part  at  least  of  this  weight  of  con- 
sequence, to  be  able  to  look  at  them  more  with  the 
eye  of  a  simple  investigator. 

Fifth  and  last,  a  reason  which  might  have  super- 
seded any  others,  I  have  treated  these  two  por- 
tions of  moral  philosophy  as  two  sciences,  because, 
however  complicated  together,  I  think  they  are 
so. 
This  dia-  Their  being  so  seems  to  me  to  depend  in  the  main 

arises  from  upon  this  fact, — and  I  think  that  the  bringing  out 
2^fe  ^^  ^®  ^^  force  of  thia  fact  is  the  most  important 
^*«^ni  ^^s"^®ss  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  present  day — 
andac«tr«,  that  man  is  an  active  being  in  the  same  manner  in 
^ponding  which  he  is  a  sentient  (or  pain-feeling  and  pleasure^ 
aad  ^ow^r  feoling)  being :  that  his  activity  and  his  sentience  are 
in  the  two  independent  portions  or  features  of  his  nature, 
Mancraves  each  as  early,  as  native,  and  as  important,  as  the 
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other^.    Man's  nature^  in  fact  the  universe  in  general,  employ- 
lias  two  portions  or  characters  counter-fitting  (if  I  actmiy 
may  use  the  word)  the  one  to  the  other,  want  and  j^^^y 
power  in  the  universe,  or,  as  I  have  called  them  inf*'^!^®'. 

•  ..  ••-!      Irom  pain. 

man,  sentience  and  activity.  I  take  as  my  principle, 
that  man  as  early  and  as  naturally  asks  for  an  em- 
ployment of  his  activity  as  for  a  relief  from  his  pain ; 
and  that  the  fitting  of  these  together,  going  beyond 
the  individual,  is  the  business  of  moral  plulosophy, 
as  the  fitting  them  together  with  reference  to  the 
individual  is  the  business  of  simple  prudence.  On  this 
however  I  will  not  dwell  now ;  except  to  say,  that 
the  inquiry  which  proceeds  firom  the  assumption  of 
activity  is  that  which  I  call  aretaics,  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  of  sentience  is  eudse- 
monics;  that  in  many  particulars  they  treat,  f2X)m 
opposite  directions,  the.  same  subjects ;  and  that  the 
method  which  I  hope  to  take  wiU  not  be  that  of  a 
rigid  separation  of  them,  but  a  treating  of  the  subject 
in  the  way  in  general  most  convenient,  with  an 
indication  to  which  of  the  sciences  the  manner  of 
treatment  belongs. 

^  With  this  agrees  the  diyision  of  the  nerves  into  ientieni  and  motor 
nenres.  Compare  Exploratio  Phihtqphicaf  eh.  3,  and  Proil  Bain*8 
language  {Senses  and  InteUeet^  Book  l  ch.  i),  '^Moyement  precedes 
sensation,  and  is  at  the  ontset  independent  of  any  stimnlns  from  with- 
out: action  is  a  more  intimate  and  inseparahle  property  of  our  constitu- 
tion than  any  of  our  sensations,  and  in  fact  enters  as  a  component  part 
into  every  one  of  the  senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  compounds 
while  itself  ifl  a  simple  and  elementary  property."    En. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MORAL    PHILOSOPHY  AS    AN  ART  REFERRING  TO  AN 

IDEAL. 

Moral  Phi.  MoRAL  Philosopliy  is  the  Art  of  Life  in  its  tigliest 
thJ'iSf  if  sense.  If  we  understand  by  life  what  the  Greeks 
i^'«-  meant  by  ^105  as  different  from  ^any,  and  by  living 
the  putting  forth  the  powers  and  faculties  for  use 
and  for  enjoyment,  moral  philosophy  is  the  general 
and  summary,  or  architectonic,  art  of  this.  That 
is,  it  deals  with  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
powers,  faculties,  and  other  portions  of  man  which 
are  concerned  with  his  activity,  and  with  their  har- 
mony as  a  whole. 

By  describing  moral  philosophy  as  an  art  I  mean 

pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  Aristotle  meant 

by  describing  it  as  a  practical  science,  though  I 

would  not  in  all  respects  apply  the  view  as  he  did. 

It  sets  Moral  philosophy  however  is  more  than  simply 

^J-  thus  an  art  or  pra<jtical  science :  it  is  an  axt  which 

ideal        g^ts  before  it  an  ideal. 

Sense  in  In  the  difficulty  as  to  the  use  of  language  on 

^^ig*^  these  matters,  I  shall  use  the  word  ideal  doubly, 
"»^'  i.e.  both  as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  :  I  shall 
speak  of  an  ideal  as  what  moral  philosophy  sets 
before  itself,  and  I  shall  speak  of  moral  philosophy 
as  ideal  in  so  far  as  it  does  set  this  before  itself: 
and  for  contrast  to  ideal  in  its  adjective  sense,  I 
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shall  sometimes  use  the  word  positivcd.     For  a  dis- 
cussioii  of  this  latter  term  I  refer  to  the  Appendix. 

Eudsemonics  might  he  unideal.  That  is,  in  think-  Endamo- 
mg  how  we  should  live,  and  thinking  about  pleasure  be  unidflti 
and  pain  in  this  view,  we  might  stop  short  of  forming 
in  our  thought  any  idea  of  happiness  as  something 
to  be  gained :  we  might  form  our  scheme  of  life  on 
the  plsui  of  avoiding  pains  and  laying  hold  of  plea- 
sures as  they  pass,  with  little  imagination  about  the 
future,  and  no  mental  combination  of  pleasures  into 
an  ideal  happiness. 

EudaBmonics  however  has  generally  been,  and  is  bnt  u  is 
likely  to  be,  exceedingly  ideal.    Man  is  an  imagi- oommoniy 
native  being,  and  is  both  inclined  to  look  forward  ^^^^ 
to  the  future  and  inclined  to  set  himself  an  end  ^^  ^^' 
to  work  for.     Thoucfh  activity  and  sentience  bothman'a 
exist  in  man  independently  of  each   other  in  the  nature 
manner  which  I  have  described,  yet  man's  nature  ^^^ 
is  one,  and  the  treatment  of  eudsemonics,  or  then*t^»- 
science  of  mian's  sentient  nature,  inevitably  takes 
a  colour  from  his  active  nature.     In  meditating  how 
we  may  enjoy  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  the  notion 
forcing  itself  upon  us,  that  happiness  is  something 
to  be  worked  for.    We  in  vain  try  to  make  our- 
selves recognize  (what  reason,  misapplied,  tells  us) 
that  for  enjoyment  we  ought  to  have  no  ideal ;  that 
to  set  ourselves  a  happiness  to  work  for  is  after  all 
to  enslave  ourselves,  and  to  leave  the  notion  of  en** 
joyment;  that  life,  on  this  view  of  it,  is  not  hap- 
piness but  toil  after  happiness,  and  that  toil  after 
one  thing  is  no  better  than  toil  after  another.     Eu- 
daemonists  have  at  various  times  laboured  hard  to 
produce  an  unideal  eudaBmonics,  a  real  science  of 
pleasure  as  distinct  from  a  science   of  happiness. 
There  is  in  the  actual  life  of  man  a  great  abundance  of 
such  unideal  eudsemonics :  but,  even  in  the  actual  life 
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of  man,  it  is  the  ideal  portion,  the  imagination,  hope, 
and  enterprise,  which  gives  it  its  vigour  and  interest; 
and  the  difficulty  of  escaping  idealism  becomes  greater 
as  soon  as  life  is  made  a  matter  of  thought  and 
reflection,      A  life   of  passing  pleasure  is  natural 
enough  in  itself:   but  not  a  thoughtful,  deliberate, 
reflective,  life  of  passing  pleasure. 
Andthufl         It  should  be  observed,  that  as  it  is  difficult  to 
Sity  may '  prevent  the  active  side  of  human  natiure  from  coming 
attach       in,  and  making  eudaemonics  ideal,  so  it  is  difficult 
endfBzno-    to  prevent  the  moral  notions  which  belong  to  this 
SmSr      active   side   of  human  nature  from  following  and 
giving  to  this  pursuit  of  an  ideal  happiness  a  cha- 
racter of  duty,  which,  from  the  point  of  view   of 
eudsemonics,  can  never  belong  to  it.     So  far  as  our 
activity  or  our  powers  are  of  any  importance  beyond 
ourselves,  what  we  do  in  regard  of  our  own  happi- 
ness  is  eminently  a  matter  of  moral  consideration, 
or  for  the  notion  of  duty,  for  it  may  very  greatly 
affect  this.     But  in  this  we  leave  eudaemonics.     And 
in  reality,   whenever,   in  eudaemonio  investigation, 
the  notion  comes  in,  as  it  must  do,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  duty  with  us  to  live  not  for  passing  pleasures,  but 
for  an  ideal  happiness,  so  &r  as  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness  enter  into   our  consideration   at  all,   we  are 
bearing  witness  to  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
own  importance  and  value,  and  of  there  being  some* 
thing  to  be  considered  about  us  beyond  our  happi- 
ness. 
HappinesB       The  term  'happiness,'  ev^aL/iopia,  itself  represents 
iB^eaBOTiti-  g^  ideal,  and  in  fact  represents  little  more.     AU  that 
ideal       jg  positive,  or  known  to  us  as  in  this  way,  is  pleasure 
or  freedom  from  pain;  and  the  unideal  for^  of  eu- 
daemonics  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  hedonics,  or  a 
science  of  indohntia.     Whatever  it  is  that  people 
axe  aiming  at,  if  they  look  at  it  as  it  is  in  relation 
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to  themselves,  they  will  call  it  their  happiness :  this 
ideal  character  in  happiness  is  more  intimate  and 
more  universal  than  any  particular  character  attach- 
ing to  it. 

Aretaics  however  is  more  essentially  ideal  than  au  aretaio 
eudasmonics.     The  words  virtue,  duty,  ought,  should,  2e  more 
&C.,  express  an  ideals  whatever  else  they  may  express :  ?J^® 
and  however  we  may  define  them  or  whatever  line 
of  c5onduct  we  may  consider  to  answer  to  them,  they 
must  keep  this  character,  or  they  are  no  longer  them* 
selves. 

The  words  'ought/  'should/  and  the  other  similar  <  ought/ 
ones,  are  what  may  be  called  terms  of  a/rt  in  this  *&o^^^'' 
sense,  that  they  express  something  to  be  done,  a*®™*®' 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  ordinarily  in  view  pressing 
of  the  attainment  of  a  particular  purpose.     There  dmn.' 
is  understood  with  them,  as  terms  of  art,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  which  is  aimed  at:  they 
express  a  condition  (at  least  a  probable  condition) 
of  the  attainment  of  this :  if  you  would  attain  this 
or  that  end,  if  you  want  this  thing   or  that,  you 
must,  you  ought  to,  you  should,  do  this  other  thing, 
whatever  it  is;  'must,'  *  ought,'  'should/  are  only 
different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  expression  of 
the  same  thing ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  still  other- 
wise by  saying,  this  thing  is  to  he  done,  il'  you  wish 
to  gain  that :  the  Latin  expresses  this  simply  in  the 
form  'Sciendum/ 

Now  moral  philosophy  being,  in  the  manner  which  in  the  ab- 
I  described,  the  art  of  life  or  living,  suppose  we  say  ciendmn' 
to  ourselves,  we  wish,  so  far  as  what  we  are  now^^e*^^ 
dealing  with  is  concerned,  to  attain  no  purpose,  but  ^^°Jj^ 
simply  to  live,  to   consider  life,   according  to  the 
Aristotelian  notion,  its  own  end  and  purpose,  with 
this  important  addition  to  bis  notion,  'except  so  far 
as  the  consideration  of  our  life  itself  may  reveal  to  us 
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a  purpose  for  it  beyond  itself. '  The  question  then  of 
aretaics  will  be  simply  what  we  must^  should,  ought 
to  do :  the  addition  expressing  the  purpose  we  want  to 
gain  disappears,  for  we  want  to  gain  no  purpose ;  or 
it  becomes  a  mere  identical  repetition,  for  all  that  we 
want  is  to  live,  is  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  or 
should  do  :  we  want,  it  will  be  said,  to  live  V)ell,  but 
'  weU  '  here  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  identical 
repetition,  it  expresses  no  more  than  as  we  should 
expresses,  that  is,  simply  an  ideal :  to  live,  as  some* 
thing  which  by  supposition  we  want,  and  to  live  well, 
are  the  same ;  we  are  left  simply  with  the  notion  of 
a  faciendum^  of  a  something  which  we  should  do, 
without  any  purpose  beyond  it. 

To  some  this  will  appear  a  playing  with  words, 
to  others  it  will  appear  the  saying  of  something  too 
plain  to  be  worth  saying.  Trifling  and  plain  as  it 
may  be,  this  notion  is  that  from  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  a  deduction,  and  the  clear 
view  of  which  would  save  infinite  mistake  and  con- 
troversy. 

The  faciendum,  or  thing  which  is  supposed  as 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  is  what  is  called  in  philo- 
sophical language  'absolute,'  which  means  this  :  that 
it  is  disengaged  from  the  addition,  or  expression  of 
purpose,  which  determined  it  and  made  it  conditional 
or  dependent  in  the  former  uses  of   it   which   I 
instanced:  what  is  to  be  done  is  not  means  only, 
but  means    and    end  both :    and    the    art   which 
treats  of  what  is  thus  to  be  done  is  an  unique  and 
special  art,  in  which  means  and  end  are  involved 
together. 
^J^*.         The  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
der  which  independent  or  intuitive  morality,  or  however  else  we 
denduin'  may  exprcss  it,  is  really  no  other  than  this  :  whether 
jpA-MenteSu^  the  notion  that  there  is  for  us  an  absolute  faciendum 

J' 
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(I.e.  a  thing  or  things  which  for  reasons  contained  in 
themselves,  we  ought  to  do,  or  should  do,  rather  than 
other  things)  is  a  notion  which  naturally  (so  I  will 
speak  at  present)  suggests  itself.  The  form  in 
which  this  is  put  may  be  varied  infinitely :  it  may 
be  put  in  a  markedly  ethical  form  by  some  philo- 
sophers, by  some  in  -a  -farm  very  non-ethical  or  un- 
technical ;  but  the  substance  is  the  same.  We  may 
put  it  in  this  form  :  "that  the  choice  which  we  make 
as  to  what  we  do  is  a  matter  of  importance  or  of 
consequence ;  or  in  this,  that,  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  possible  action,  there  exists  reason  why  we  should 
choose  one  part  rather  than  another  part :  or  we 
may  put  it  in  the  ideal  form  of  imagining  the  life 
which  we  ought  to  lead,  which  we  feel  it  is  well  we 
shotdd  lead,  and  perhaps  give  to  this  ideal  a  religious 
character  by  considering  that  we  were  intended  to 
lead  such  a  life,  created  for  it ;  or  perhaps  give  it 
lather  an  aesthetic  character  by  considering  it  some- 
thing to  be  admired  and  delighted  in.  However  we 
may  think  of  it,  the  substance  is  the  same :  it  is  that, 
when  we  think  of  ourselves  as  beings  with  faculties 
and  powers,  the  notion  inevitably  suggests  itself  of 
there  being  some  things  which  we  should  do^  ought 
to  do,  (morally)  must  do,  and  others  which  we  .ought 
not  to  do. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  morality  of  ^con-  Granting 
seqiiences,  Le.  the  assimiption  that  the  reason  of  this  enoeT/tii 
choice  of  action  must  lie  in  consequences  to  flow  firom  ^^^ 
the  action,  I  will  speak  of  presently^.   The  importance  dam,* 
of  what  I  have  said  above  lies  in  this :  that  a  due  losophy 
consideration  of  it  will  effectually  prevent  us  fromj^re   ' 
thinking  that  moral  philosophy  can  be,  as  regards  its  ^^^^ 
6tarting-point  and  main  principles,  a  science  of  the  "fflenc*-  : 

*  See  Ch.  Ti. 
O.  2 
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kind  now  called  inductive,  and  which  I  will  call 

positival,  and  that  it  can  take  its  rank,  as  regards 

these  main  principles,  with  sciences  of  experience  and 

of  observation.     The  idea  of  *what  should  be,'  the 

expulsion  of  which  from  physical  science  in  favour  of 

the  observation  of  *what  is,'  has  led  to  vast  progress 

in  such  science,  lies  at  the  heart  of  moral  philosophy, 

and  can  never  be  eradicated  from  it. 

Its  princi-        It  will  be  my  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  con- 

be^Lkd!    sider  very  carefully  the  importance  of  observation, 

^ovLgh      ^^^  ii^  eudesmonics,  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  moral 

observa.     philosophy,  and  in  some  portions  of  aretaics,  where 

be  of  great  WO  are  concomed  with  the  particulars  of  human  feel- 

J^'^to    iiig-     But  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy  has  been 

puiation.  ^^^  *^®  ^^*  •  ^^^^^  should  I  do  ?  and  the  principle 

upon  which  this  question  is  to  be  answered  is  what 

no  observation  can  possibly  give  us.    No  observation, 

however  long  continued,  can  teU  us  whether  it  is  our 

own  happiness  or  that  of  others  which  we  ought  to 

prefer.     It  is  indeed  exceedingly  possible  to  suppose 

(I  will  not  say  whether  it  is  the  fact)  that  the 

intuitive  principles  (so  to  call  them)  which  lie  at  the 

base  of  the  sciences  may  be  very  simple  and  evident, 

and  that  the  importance  of  the  philosophy  may  lie  in 

the  observation  which  is  to  regulate  the  application 

of  them.    But  this,  if  it  is  so,  is  quite  a  different  thing 

from  the  supposition  that  the  observation  can  come 

in  the  place  of  the  first  principles,  and  that  it  is  a 

great  advance  thus  to  reform  the  philosophy,  and 

change  it  into  a  so-called  inductive  science. 

niusti*- .        When  I  see  a  philosopher  like  Bentham  captivated 

Ben^un'0  "^^  ^  ^^^  phraso  as  to  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 

h^AMB'  *^®  greatest  number,'  and  considering  it  a  discovery 

pnnoiiae.  which  would  reform  all  moral  philosophy,  and  then 

proceeding,  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  he 

did  proceed,  to  construct,  in  his  way,  a  methodical 
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science  of  eudsemonics  in  order  to  the  application  of 
his  principle,  and  devoting  his  life  to  this  unselfish 
labour, — ^I  seem  to  see,  in  his  mind  and  feeling,  a 
region  for  moral  philosophy  which  his  system  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  recognize.  He  says,  in  fact,  'I 
take  as  my  ideal  to  be  pursued,  nothing  selfish,  but 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
I  choose  as  the  work  of  my  life  the  study  of  the 
particulars  of  happiness  in  order  that  my  ideal  may 
be  carried  out'  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  him,  A 
noble  work  indeed,  and  you  are  nobly  aiding  moral 
philosophy  by  it,  but  I  seem  to  see  another  work  not 
less  important  for  moral  philosophy  in  the  study  of 
yoUy  and  in  the  consideration  how  it  is  that  you 
have  come  to  take  this  as  your  ideal,  instead  of  trying 
for  instance  to  make  yourself  rich  and  powerfiiL 
How  is  it  that  the  promoting  other  men's  happiness 
presents  itself  to  you,  out  of  all  the  possible  things 
which  you  might  do,  as  the  particular  thing  which 
you  should  do  or  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  do  ? 
And  if  you  say  (I  have  not  used  the  word  which  you 
do  not  like,  'ought')  that  you  do  not  recognize  even 
'should/  but  that  you  only  choose  to  do  it ^ ;  I  ask 
again,  There  is  then  something  in  it  to  fix  your  choice  : 
it  is  conduct  in  itself,  in  your  view,  preferable  to 
any  other :  how  is  it  you  came  to  choose  it  ?  I  would, 
rather  know  that  than  all  your  eudaemonics :  for  in 
fact,  for  what  you  want,  it  is  more  necessary  that 
men  should  have  your  mind  and  feeling  on  the  matter, 
than  that  they  shordd  study  your  systentL  Ton 
persist  in  daaming  the  name  of  complete  moral  philo- 
sophy for  that  which  seems  to  me  only  a  subsidiary, 


^  Gf.  Beniham't  words  quoted  in  the  Examinatum  qf  ths  UHHiO' 
rian  PhUcmphy^  p.  137/'  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as  selfish  as  any  man  can 
be.  But  in  me,  somehow  or  other,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of 
bcncTolence.**— Bd. 

2—2 
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though  an  important  part  of  it,  and  you  call  by  the 
name  of  sentimentalism,  intuitivism^' (though  this  I 
think  is  not  your  word),  or  I  know  not  what,  that 
without  which  all  your  eudsemonics  will  be  valueless. 
You  say  you  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  think  differently  from  you,  as  to  *the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  being  the  all- 
important  ideal  I  answer,  You  seem  in  that  to  be 
placing  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy  where  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  placed,  on  what  some  of  your 
disciples  will  call  intuitivism :  only,  doing  this,  you 
might  have  spared  some  things  which  you  have  said 
yourself. 
On  the  Aretaics  is  thus  ideal  in  its  very  essence.     The 

•▼irtue,'  oip^  or  virtuo  which  suggests  the  science  is  an  ideal, 
l«tt»f'^afl  ^^^  ^^  itself  is  little  more.  The  existence  of  the 
expreasiTD  word  Only  proves  the  existence  of  degrees  of  esti- 
ideai.  mation  of  different  feelings  and  different  courses  of 
conduct,  together  with  (and  this  is  the  main  point  of 
consideration)  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  reason 
for  this  preference,  in  the  real  preferability  of  one 
feeling  or  one  action,  as  feeling  and  action,  to  others : 
a  belief  in  certain  feelings  as  what  we  should  have, 
and  certain  actions  as  what  we  should  do :  a  notion 
of  the  valuableness  or  admirableness  of  such  feelings 
and  actions  in  themselves,  independent  of  whatever 
valuableness  they  may  have  on  account  of  conse- 
quences they  may  produce.  The  word  'virtue,'  if  we 
disengage  it  from  the  application  which,  in  moral  use, 
it  has  had  to  particular  courses  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  associations  which  have  clung  about  it,  means 
primarily  excellence ;  and  this  in  itself  means  no  more 
than  what  should  be,  ie.  expresses  an  ideal  The 
word  'excellence'  itself  has  got  an  extraneous  asso- 
ciation clinging  to  it,  that,  namely,  of  comparison  or 

^  C£  Mill,  Utilitarianitm^  p.  3. 
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superiority  of  one  to  another,  which  comparison  is 
only  a  way  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  ideal  has  heeix 
attained :  the  excellence  might  exist  without  the 
existence  of  beings  less  excellent,  because  the  supe- 
riority implied  in  the  word  is  only  an  accident  of  the 
tiling.  It  is  the  same  with  the  words  valuableness, 
admirableness ;  virtue  is  a  thing  which  people  esteem 
and  admire,  but  it  is  not  their  esteeming  and  admiring 
it  which  makes  it  virtue;  they  esteem  and  admire 
it  because  (rightly  or  wrongly)  they  consider  there 
is  a  reason  why  they  should  esteem  and  admire  it, 
and  the  person  who  has  it  himself  esteems  and 
admires  it  as  they  do ;  it  is  not  constituted  to  him, 
by  the  esteem  and  admiration  which  it  meets  with, 
though  it  may  be  described  and  named  by  them. 
What  constitutes  it  is  its  character  of  an  ideal,  of 
that  which  should  be. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  form,  as  we  have  On  the 
done,  an  adjective  from  their  ordinary  words  for  virtue,  ^aXiJf, 
but  used  words  suggested  by  the  admirableness  which  *<'«*•*«• 
I  have  spoken  of,  the  words  koXo?  and  'honestus.'  No 
doubt  these  words  would  not  have  been  the  words 
chosen,  unless  they  had  been  considered,  by  those  who 
chose  them,  better  words  than  others  to  express  the 
ideal  which  was  intended :  and  this  they  could  only  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  beauty  (so  we  will 
call  it)  in  the  one  case,  of  meeting  with  the  appro- 
bation of  men  in  the  other,  being  characters  which 
attached  themselves  very  closely  to  the  ideal. 
Some  philosophers  taught  that  the  words  not  only 
aptly  expressed  what  was  meant,  but  gave  the 
essence  of  it ;  that  virtue  consisted  in  moral  beauty, 
or  in  deservingness  of  human  approbation.  But  this 
was  in  neither  case  the  view  of  those  who  used  the 
words  with  most  earnestness,  and  most,  so  to  speak, 
believed  in  them,     Cicero,  following  the  Stoics,  dis- 
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claimed  in  the  strongest  terms,  in  reference  to  the 
word  'honestns/  the  notion,  that  the  use  of  it  in 
any  way  suggested  that  it  was  its  meeting  with 
human  approbation  which  constituted  virtue^.  With 
him,  and  others  like  him,  the  words  simply  expressed 
the  ideal,  what  should  be. 
On  the  Virtue  expresses  the  ideal  subjectively,  expresses, 

'dol^/  ^^^  is,  an  ideal  disposition:  koXo?  and  'honestus' 
ordinarily  express  it  objectively;  that  is,  express  an 
ideal  course  of  action.  Another  famous  term  for 
expressing  the  ideal  objectively  is  *duty.' 

Duty  is  in  reality  the  word  which  expresses  the 
ideal  character  of  what  is  meant  with  the  most 
clearness,  but  it  is  not  a  word  of  such  ancient  use  in 
this  application  as  the  others :  it  is  a  word  also 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  that  which  I 
alluded  to  as  being  the  less  ideal  portion  of  aretaics, 
that  namely,  where  the  particular  relations  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  other  are  dealt  with.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  however,  just  now,  to  say  anything  upon 
this  portion  of  aretaics,  or  upon  the  words  express- 
ing the  moral  ideal  in  this  view  of  it :  both  these 
Bubjects  I  wUl  for  the  present  reserve. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  moral  ideal,  as 
important  as  that  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 

I  described  man  as  possessing  activity  or  power, 

and  sentience  or  feeling.     Let  us  examine  a  little 

the  relation  of  these  the  one  to  the  other. 

i!^'eDt  ^^  ^  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  man  possessing 

nattueis    a  sentience  which  had  no  relation  to  his  activity. 

of  *  want.*  He   might   be  (i.e.    we  can    conceive    him)    always 

^  '^Honestum,  quod,  etiam  si  nobilitatum  non  sit,  tamen  honestum 
est,  quodque  yere  dicimus,  etiamsi  a  nullo  laudetur,  natura  esse  lau- 
dabile."    De  Off.  i.  4.    Cf.  Tmc.  ni.  2.— Ep. 
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happy,  always  enjoying  himself:  or  he  niight  suflTer 
pain  which  he  perfectly  well  knew  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent  or  diminish  :  and  there  are  various  other 
suppositions  which  we  might  make.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  great  mass  of  his  feeling  is  indicative  of  a  fact 
which  concerns  him  greatly,  a  fact  which  might 
exist  in  regard  of  him,  and  does  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  his  feeling  it :  a  fact  which  I  will 
call  ivant.  And  on  this  rvant  I  will  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  somewhat  wider  view. 

I  propose  to  use  the  word  *want'  strictly  for  a  The  term 
fact  (or  supposed  or  possible  fact),  as  distinct  from^^^l^ 
our  feeling  of  the  fact,  if  we  have  such  a  feeling.  *^"yj^ 
Facts  which  we  feel,  and  our  feeling  of  them,  are  in  «aot.  not 
language  constantly  confused,  and  this  is  the  case  in  of  *the 
respect  of  the  term  'want.'    But  the  fact,  for  instance,  '^^ 
that  our  stomach  is  empty  and  that  there  is  going  on 
in  our  system  none  of  that  nutrition  which  we  will 
suppose  ought  constantly  to  be  going  on  in  it,  is  a 
very  diflferent  thing  from  our  feeling,  if  we  do  feel, 
that  such  is  the  case,  in  consequence  of  some  pain,  of 
hunger  or  otherwise,  resulting  from  it:  the  former 
flight  perfectly  exist  without  the  other.     We  use 
the  word  *want'  for  both :  if  we  say  'our  system 
wants  food,'  we  mean  the  former :  if  we  say  '  we 
want  food,'  we  might  mean  either,  but  most  likely 
should  mean  the  latter;  as  if  we  said,  'the  baby 
wants  a  coral,'  or  *I  want  the  newspaper.'     Now 
the  word  '  want,'  whenever  I  use  it,  will  be  meant  to 
express  the  former  of  them,  the  fact. 

We  are  thus  something  besides  active  and  sen- Activity 
tient  beings,  we  are  active  and  wanting  beings  :  and,  ^ll^* 
extending  our  view  beyond  ourselves,  the  imiverse  is  *°?  ^^*^® 
an  active  and  a  wanting  universe.     Not,  indeed, 
exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  active   and 
wanting,  but  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
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of  poorer  in  the  universe,  and  also  a  great  deal  of 
want.  I  use  the  word  universe  with  intentional 
vagueness :  what  I  say  will  apply  equally  whether 
we  make  the  widest  possible  supposition  of  the 
universe,  taking  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  it,  or 
whether  we  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  physical 
compages  of  matter  and  force.  What  I  mean  is 
simply  this ;  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  action 
in  it  is  concerned,  is  made  up  of  two  elements ;  of 
beings  (so  we  will  speak  at  present)  possessing 
powers,  and'  of  opportunity  or  call  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  which  is  what  I  have  called  *  want.* 
Man's  It  is  man's  sentient  nature,  as  we  have  seen, 

nature      which  leads  to  the  formation  of  that  ideal  which  I 
the1de4 of  1^9'Ve   Called  happiness:   it  is  man's   active  nature 
J^2^V  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  ideal  which  I 
snggests    have  last  described,  in  speaking  of  virtue  and  the 
duty,  his    Corresponding  terms :  it  is  man's  nature  as  vxinting 
ro^ests    which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  third  ideal  more 
^d  w^.  important"  than  the  first  of  them»,  and  equally  im- 
«»*id«ai,   portant  with  the  second — ^the  notion  of  *good.'     In 
good,        one  point  of  view  this  ideal  is  more  important  than 
the  second :  that  the  character  of  individual  appro- 
priation which  belonged  to  the  two  former  does  not 
belong  to  this.     Man  can  only  feel  his  own  feelings, 
and  act  with  his  own  powers :  but  the  wantingness 
which  is  the  call  to  action  he  can  be  informed  of  by 
his  intellect  as  much  beyond  himself  as  in  himself, 
and  the  ideal  'good'  is  in  this  point  of  mew  the 
noblest  and  grandest  of  all. 
Want  is  The  notion  which  I  have  here  given  of  'want'  or 

sentience,  *  wantingness'  may  be  objected  to  as  really  conveying 
SJm^^*'^^^    nothing,  and  not  making  at  all  more  clear  the  notion 
happiness,  ^f  good,  as  the  ideally  desirable.     I  am  indifferent 
what  words  are  used,  and  what  I   wish  to  draw 
attention  to  is  the  ambiguity  and  difficulty  attending 
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even  such  words  as  'desirable';  the  same  which  I 
have  noticed  in  respect  of  *want\  The  universe 
is,  on  any  hypothesis  of  it,  an  orderly  constitu- 
tion of  things,  containing  in  it  a  number  of  beings 
who  can  feel  happiness,  but  who,  so  far  as  they  do 
feel  happiness,  must  feel  it  in  virtue  of^  and  by 
means  of,  their  particular  constitution,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  order.  So  far  as  they  do  not  feel 
happiness,  it  arises  from  their  state  not  being  what 
it  should  be,  by  which  I  mean  no  more  than  that  . 
they  are  not  in  their  ideal  state,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  fall  short  of  it  is  the  measure  of 
what  I  call  their  want;  and  this  falling  short  of 
an  ideal  state  may  exist  in  that  which  is  not  capable 
of  happiness :  to  that  itself  which  is  not  capable  of 
happiness  this  falling  short  may  not  be  important, 
but  it  may  be  important  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  things  together,  and  the  orderly  constitution  of 
the  whole. 

Good,  of  all  the  ideals,  is  that  which  has  played  This  laat 
the  most  important  part,  and  speculations  as  to  the  '^^\^' 
nature  of  the  summum  bonum  have  been  the  most  J^*^  "^ 

.  .  taiCB  and 

important  of  moral  speculations.     I  hope  hereafter  eud«mo. 
more  fully  to  dwell  upon  it.  ^^' 

This  last  ideal  involves  together  both  aretaica 
and  eudsemonics :  that  is,  it  deals  with  a  kind  of 
eudsBmonics  which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  speak 
of,  in  which  the  idea  of  *  should  be'  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  that  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  one 
kind  of  happiness  is  considered  as  superior  in  kind 
to  another.     But  for  the  present  enough. 
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Action 
character 
ised  from 
its  starting 
point, 
want,  as 
well  as 
from  its 
end,  hap- 
piness. 


Want 
exhibited 
in  a  scale 
passing 


Aug,  20,  1864.    Byron's  Pool,  8  A.M. 

Instead  of  taking  the  epitelic  view  of  action,  what  we  might 
-do  would  be  to  take  the  aparchic.  With  Aristotle  (is  it  not  so?) 
the  dp^  of  action  is  really  only  another  word  for  the  t€\o9, 
purpose,  or  aim :  but  we  might  consider  in  regard  of  action 
its  origin,  or  that  which  it  starts  from,  as  well  as  its  riKo^^  or 
that  which  it  tends  to. 

As  its  T€A.o9,  or  what  it  tends  to,  may  be  called  good  or 
happiness,  and  what  we  wish  to  find  out  the  summum  honum; 
so  its  a(y)(fi,  or  what  it  starts  from,  may  be  called  want,  and 
what  we  wish  to  know  the  prima  egestas.  This  and  the 
summum  bonum  would  probably  from  diflferent  ends  coincide. 
As  we  call  the  first  good  (or  happiness),  so  we  might  call  the 
second  want  (or  uneasiness).  In  reality,  both  these  additions 
are  doubtful.  Good  and  want  are  states,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily conceived  or  felt :  happiness  and  uneasiness  are  the 
feeling  of  each  of  them. 

What,  in  addition  to  intelligence  and  fact,  has  to  be 
taken  account  of  when  we  think  of  action,  is  want  And 
what  in  addition  to  this  again,  has  to  be  taken  account  of 
when  we  think  of  moral  action,  is  the  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  sentient,  some  or  all  also  active,  beings. 

Want  or  egence  is  the  great  fact  conditioning,  and  stimu- 
lating real  action  (by  which  I  mean  action  as  diflferent  from 
conceivable  chaotic  movement).     Satisfaction  is  the  fact  cor- 


^  The  pages  which  follow  seem  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  treatise 
on  Aretaics  and  Eudsemonics.  They  are  taken  from  a  note-book  with 
the  accompanying  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  writing. 
Professor  Grote  was  literally  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  plaoei 
mentioned  were  among  his  favourite  haunts  for  philosophic  meditation. 
What  was  thus  thought  out  was  written  down  afterwards,  generally 
with  great  rapidity  and  with  scarcely  any  correction  or  erasure — Ed, 
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respondinfif  to  it:  sood  is  the  idea,  i.e.  this  latter  fact,  ex-  ^m  ^^ 
tended,  heightened  and  developed,  by  the  intelligence.         '    to  the  eab- 

The  degrees  of  vnthoutness  are  (1)  simple  nan-kabence ;  (2)  j«ctiv0. 
carence,  i.  e.  the  being  without  a  thing  when  there  is  at  least 
some  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  be  present  (we  say  a 
pronoun  or  a  particular  noun  caret  vocativo,  we  should  with 
less  reason  say  it  caret  modo  indicativo,  and  with  no  reason 
at  all  it  caret  foliia);  (3)  egence,  where  the  want  is  of  some 
particular  thing  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  wants, 
and  where  there  exists  in  nature  a  possibility  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  want,  such  satisfaction  being  probably  striven 
after  or  provided  for  in  some  way;  (4)  deeiderium,  or  craving 
and  yearning,  which  is  the  last  subjectively  felt,  and  possibly 
amplified  by  imagination,  &c. ;  (5)  cupido,  or  general  imagi- 
native desire,  which  may  be  without  any  egence  as  fact. 

Is  egence  always  in  some  measure  felt  or  subjective?  If  Want  in 
it  is,  there  is  personality  or  consciousness  in  plants;  and  who  ft  a^om" 
shall  say  there  is  not,  or  that  rudimentary  (of  course  unrefiec-  panied  by 
tive)  personality  or  consciousness  does  not  begin  as  early  and  ®®^ 
as  low  down  as  real  organic  unity  ? 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  leaf  or  root  of  a  plant,  say,  to  imbibe 
water  or  air:  there  is  egence  in  the  plant,  and  there  are 
inoyements  in  the  parts  of  it  by  which  the  water  or  air  ia 
imbibed;  the  egence  leads  to  the  activity;  must  there  not  be 
something  like  sentience  and  will  in  the  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other  ?  Is  not  the  plant  in  an  uncomfortable  or 
uneasy  state  without  what  it  wants;  must  it  not  have,  that 
is,  a  sort  of  feeling  to  the  extent  of  its  unitariness  of  organiza- 
tion? 

So  far  as  we  start  from  fact,  want  is  the  reality,  not  good. 
Good  is  the  ideal,  the  absent  which  should  be  present.  Ideal 
and  should  he  express  the  same.  Good,  absent,  is  felt,  so  far 
as  there  is  feeling,  as  want.  Good,  particiilar,  depends  upon 
particularity  of  want 

Want  or  egence,  and  want-feel  or  craving,  are  not  exactly 
the  same  thing :  there  may  be  real  want  unfelt,  and  there 
may  be  mistaken  want-feel. 

Sept  1,  1864.     Great  Meadows,  8  A.M. 

Want  is  to  action  as  sensation  to  intelligence.  Want  is 
source  of  action,  as  sensation  of  intelligence. 
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The  simplest  want  is  the  absence  of  physical  communica- 
tion between  two  things,  where  such  communication  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  them. 

Advantage  or  disadvantage  in  this  case  is  rather  a  vague 

term,  the  same  as  perfection  or  imperfection,  &c. :  all  imply 

a  fixed  or  regular  nature. 

Mutnal  In  the  case  of  chemical  elective  affinities,  there  may  be 

chemical    ^aid  to  be  mutual  want  when  two  elements  are  in  a  position 

elements,  which,  when  other  bodies  are  presented  to  them,  they  would 

change,  or  in  a  so  far  unnatural  position.     There  is  not  in 

the  elements  any  thing  which  we  should  describe  as  sentience, 

disposition,  impulse,  or  tendency ;  but  as  a  fact,  they  change 

their  circumstances 'when  the  opportunity  is  presented   to 

them,  and  this  may  be  described  as  want  of  such  change. 

When  a  plant  is  said  to  imbibe  air  or  water,  what  takes 
place  is  a  certain  mechanical  movement  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant  to  which  the  air  or  water  lends  itself  according  to  its 
nature.  In  this  case  such  advantage  as  occurs  is  one-sided, 
and  we  say  that  there  is  in  the  plant  want  of  the  air  or 
water. 
Beonr-  When  such  want  is  continuous,  recurring  after  satisfac- 

imt^nd  ^^o^>  ^  ^  ^^®  plant,  there  is  what  we  call  life  in  the  sense  of 

Mtisfao-     growth  or  vegetance. 

Btitotes  "         The  word  'unity'  is  too  general,  and  the  word  'personality' 

^®*  too  restricted,  to  express  something  which  we  want  a  word  to 

express,  viz.  life  as  containing  or  involving  the  conditions  of 
possible  consciousness,  though  we  may  not  know  whether  the 
consciousness  exists  or  not,  and  may  rather  consider  that 
it  does  not.  We  only  use  the  word  'personality*  where 
there  is  distinct  consciousness  or  power  of  reflection.  The  word 
unity,  though  likely  enough  suggested  in  the  first  instance 
only  by  our  felt  consciousness  and  then  by  the  perceived 
unity  of  life,  yet  is  widely  extended  to  any  form  of  thinghood 
or  reality. 

Has  the  plant  appetite  after  water,  air,  the  immixture  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma,  &c.  ?  There  is  the  same  fact, 
independent  of  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  plants  that 
there  is  in  the  case  of  appetite  of  animals :  whether  there  is 
appetite  or  not  depends  on  whether  we  consider  that  there 
is,  or  is  not,  feeling  or  sentience. 

tiono/*  The  words  appetite,  desire,   &c.   denote  generally  the 
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fact  of  want  or  desence,  felt  in  some  manner,  and  thu8^"*M°jy 
stimulating  the  will  to  act  through  the  intelligence  for  being, 
the  supply  of  it.  That  the  feeling  corresponds  to  the 
&ct  of  want  is  what  we  can  hardly  tell:  in  fact  we  can 
hardly  attach  distinct  meaning  to  the  words.  The  absence 
of  food  in  the  stomach  we  might  perhaps  feel  in  the  head — 
perhaps  indeed  do.  The  feeling  of  hunger  is  one  particular 
result,  among  many  others,  of  the  fact  of  the  body's  wanting 
food :  the  two  are  conceivably  quite  separable  And  similarly^ 
the  gratification  of  the  feeling  ef  hunger  and  the  supply, 
as  a  fact^  of  the  want  'Of  the  body,  are  two  things  quite 
distinct,  though  they  may  be  concomitant. 

All  proper  want  (as  distinguished  from  the  <»se  of  chem-  The  feel- 
ical  affinities  above,  and  similar  cases)  implies  a  more  or  less  j?  not^^^*^ 
complete  unity,  and  therefore  possibility  of  sentience,  in  the  1<xm^* 
wanting  being.    All  want  is  thus  want  of  the  whole  being. 
But  the  want  may  be  of  different  kinds,  and  the  different 
kinds  may  be  arranged  along  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  sen-* 
sation.     The  fact  of  the  want  may  be  the  absence  of  a 
corporeal  or  material  communication  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  particular  being,   ought 
at  the  time  to  exist.     Of  this  kind  is  the  stomachic  want 
of  food.     This  is  felt  as  hunger,  which  is  a  feeliog,  not 
of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  man,  and  of  man  not  in  the 
stomach  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  body.    Still,  the  mate- 
rial communication  wanted   is  between  the  stomach  and 
certain  nutritious  materials. 

The  want  and,  either  self-supplying  or  suggestive  and 
stimulating,  absence  of  communication  between  the  stomach 
and  such  materials  in  this  case  is  analogous  to  the  fact 
of  communication  between  members  of  the  body,  limbs 
or  senses,  and  natural  material  agents,  which  aliments  the 
intelligence. 

The  good,  benefit,  advantage  of  the  man  consists  thus.  Two 
as  to  one  part  of  it  at  least,  in  the  fact  of  the  former  of  ^^^^^ 
these  communications,  or  the  supply  of  physical  wants:  and  the  enjoyment 
fact  of  the  supply  of  the  wants  is  accompanied,  ordinarily,  "om  satla- 
by  another  fact,  viz.   the  gratification  of  some  particular  faction  of 
feeling  (in  the  above  case  hunger)  by  which  the  want  is  accom-  ^^  ' 
panied.     The   enjoyment  is  two-fold :  the  concentrated  and 
momentary  enjoyment  of  the  gratification :  and  the  difiused 
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and  continuous  enjoyment  arising  from  the  better  state  of 
the  body,  and  the  supply  of  its  want. 

For  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  both  of  them  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  to  take   the  last  into   account 
requires  much  of  intelligence. 
Enjoy-  If  we  conceive  the  ideal  good  or  desirable,  the  summuTn 

'su^ests  ^w^>  we  must  conceive  it  as  a  complicated  whole  as  we 
to  U9  the  conceive  the  material  universe.  The  ideal  good  is  given 
loathe ^  to  us  by  the  gratification  of  appetite  or  simple  desire  just 
same  ex-  to  the  same  extent  as  the  material  world  is  given  to  us  bj 
Bensation  chemical  sensation.  The  mere  gratification  and  diemicai 
Bnggests  (or  pleasure-pain)  sensation,  suggest  to  us,  in  virtue  of  our 
nalnm-  intelligence,  in  the  one  case  good  (advantage,  benefit,  &c.) 
verse.        ^  ^  fj^Q^,  in  the  other  case  independent  reality  as  a  fact. 

Enjoyment  or  happiness  is  in  the  same  sense  the  aummum 
honum  as  sentition  or  bare  sensation  is  the  summum  reale  or 
summum  verum :  enjoyment  is  an  incident  or  result  of  good, 
as  sensation  is  of  reality. 

Happiness  may  indeed  be  the  ultimate  good,  as  being 

known  to  be  may  be  the  ultimate  reality :  but  this  is  far  off 

and  in  the  whole  of  things,  and  human  action  must  be  for 

good  conceived  by  the  intelligence ;  to  the  notion  of  which 

felt  gratification  or  enjoyment  contributes  a  most  important 

part  indeed,  but  only  a  part,  in  the  same  way  as   human 

understanding  is  of  an  orderly  universe  to  which  bare  sensa* 

tion  contributes  only  a  portion. 

The  That  our  action  should  be  regulated  by  the  intelligence, 

StwMn     ^^»  ^^  *  manner,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire,  leading  to  regu- 

the  Boale    larity,  orderliness,  conduct  on  principle,  and,  at  a  later  stage, 

and\he*     when  the  presence  of  other  moral  beings  with  us  is  taken 

scale  of      into  account,  to  fairness  and  justice :  such  desire  is  analogous 

^®'^"*      '  to  the  middle  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation  \ 

That  our  conduct  should  be  worthy  and  excellent,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire  still,  and  corresponds 
to  the  highest  portion  of  that  scale. 

Sept.  3,  1864.    Byron's  Pool,  8  A.  M. 

Egence,  and  difference  of  egence,  are  the  great  facts 
of  the  universe. 

*  Cf.  Exploratio,  ch.  vi. 
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We  toant,  first  expresses  a  fact:  and  what  we  want 
in  this  view  is  some  particular  thing,  which  may  be  called 
our  happiness,  but  all  this  possibly,  irrespectively  of  our 
feeling. 

We  want,  next  expresses  our  feeling,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yi^^i  ^^a 
of  the  above  fact :  what  we  want  in  this  case  again  is  some  *^®  feeling 
particular  thing,  more  or  less  correspondent  with  the  above: 
our  happiness  in  this  case  is  in  the  presence  of  the  particular 
thing,  and  besides  this,  is  the  two  satisfactions,  the  complete 
sati&faction  of  our  want-feel,  the  partial  satisfaction,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  actual  fact  of  our  want. 

The  subjective  feeling  of  want  might  be  divided  into 
craving  and  wish:  craving,  which  is  blind,  wish,  which  is 
imaginative  and  more  or  less  intelligent.  Mis-craving  is 
physical  disease,  'mis-wish  is  mental. 

Imaginative  wish  is,  as  it  were,  double:  there  is  un- 
easiness with  the  desire  of  something  to  satisfy  it,  of  whatever 
therefore  will  satisfy  it:  there  is  imagination  of  what  will 
satisfy  it,  and  the  consequent  wish  for  this.  A  great  deal 
of  moral  puzzle,  intended  or  involuntary,  arises  from  this 
doubleness.  People  say,  'That  is  not  the  thing  you  really 
wish  for:'  meaning,  when  it  is  present,  it  will  not  satisfy 
yoti ;  you  will  not  find  it  what  you  expected. 

Egence  is  the  life  of  the  universe:  the  highest  forms  of 
egence  are  variously  called  'love':  the  lowest  are  simple  ap- 
petence, perhaps  merely  physical. 

When  we  speak  of  moral  attributes  in  Qod,  we  ascribe  to  Want  or 
Him  an  egence  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  imperious  q^^ 
kind:  for  what  are  such  attributes  without  other  sentient 
and  moral  beings  on  which  they  may  be  exercised?   Love 
with  nothing  to  fix  on — =can  we  imagine  a  state  of  greater 
defect,  imperfection,  unhappiness  ? 

Suppose  sentient  beings  created,  there  is  a  transfer  of 
part  of  this  original  egence:  they  want  Him,  as  He  wants 
them. 

As  it  is,  they  are  created  with  rich  and  varied  nature, 
and  with  them  is  a  rich  unsentient  nature  as  framework  to 
them :  they  want  each  other,  and  variously  want  it. 

All  this  egence  still  again  inactionates  itself,  and  keeps 
reality  alive,  and  ever  still  freshly  varying. 


in 
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There  is  a  principle  of  conservation  of  egence  like  the 
mechanical  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force. 
Philo-  The  egence  which  there  is  there  has  always  been,  the 

TdewedT  ai  ff^^^^  original  repository  of  it  being  God. 
that  has  In    this   same   sort  of   view   we  might  philosopbicallj 

-wilUw  '     abolish  tenses,  and  say  that  everything  which  has  been,  is. 
is  now.  Absence  in  time  is  like  absence  in  space:  the  absent  is 

separated  from  us,  and  we  can  only  mediately  and  by  effort 
be  aware  of  it 

The  susceptibility  of  a  thing  to  be  acted  upon  is  as  much 
hvvafu^  as  the  power  to  act  upon  it,  and  both  point  to  a 
hvvafw;  previous  to  and  higher  than  both. 

If  we  consider  time  as  we  do  space,  and  look  with  an 
equal  eye  along  its  two  directions,  we  see  that  what  we  call 
the  end  is  in  one  view  the  beginning,  and  vice  versa.  Action 
proceeding  from  intelligence  has  a  double  beginning  or 
source ;  the  end  or  purpose  as  viewed  by  the  intelligence, 
and  the  force  in  the  agent. 

The  past  and  the  future  both  are:  the  past  is  the 
experienced  and .  already  hewiUed^  which  has  bad  will  ex- 
pended upon  it:  the  future  is  the  unexperienced  and  un-- 
bewUledj  but  (independent  of  the  manner  in  which  will, 
which  has  to  be  spent  on  it,  may  effect  it)  it  is  continuous 
like  the  past,  real  and  certain  like  it,  and  only  not  knowable 
by  us  because  there  is  no  experience  to  connect  our  intelli* 
gence  and  it. 

The  future,  looked  upon  as   real  with   a  quasi-reality 
modifiable  by  will,  is  real  again  in  a  higher  view,  inasmuch 
as  even  all  that  this  wiU  will  do  is  contained  in  the  existing 
egence,  most  widely  taken. 
The  two  The  two  great  primaeval  facts  are  the  possibility  of  good, 

^SS»r  which  is  in  fact  egence,  and  the  fact  that  God  has  chosen 
(or  has  been  such  a  being  as  to  choose)  to  act  /or  this 
possibility,  to  act,  that  is,  morally  and  rightly,  when  He 
might  (or  the  being  in  his  place  might)  have  acted  other- 
wise. 

There  has  not  been  temptation  in  God  to  act  wrong,  but 
there  has  been  the  presentation  of  wrong  to  Him  with  the 
attendant  reasons  for  it;  and  it  is  in  the  acting  nevertheless 
right  that  has  consisted  His  moral  choice:  and  the  same 
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intellectually,  among  various  courses  He  has  chosen  the  best, 
and  therefore  has  not  mistaken  or  failed. 

The  original  egence  of  Ood,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
things,  is  in  another  word  felidficativeness,  and  this  produces 
by  creation  felicificahility  or  the  capacity  for  happiness  in 
the  creature. 


G.  3 


CHAPTER  HI. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MORAL  IDEALS  AND  OF  THE 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THEM. 

The  '801X1.  Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  ideal  good  as  in  one 
drndimi'   V^^^^  ^^  view  the  noblest  of  all  the  ideals,  yet  from 
is  the  first  another,  the  summum  faciendum,  that  which  should 
ideal  in     be  done,  is  more  important   still.     The   forming  it 
^^^  ^^     in   the   mind  implies   the   following    things :    that 
i^^-^^  \    the  question,  in   regard  of  the  conduct  of  our  life, 
which  most  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  not  so  much, 
what  shall  I  do,  simply,  as  what  should  I  do,  involv- 
ing a  presumption,  or,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  an  d 
priori  belief,  on  our  part,  which  we  may  variously 
express ;  as  by  saying,  that  there  exists,  in  such  a 
manner  as  matter  of  abstract  thought  can  exist,  a 
course  of  life  which  is  adapted  to  us,  which  belongs 
to  us,  which  there  is  reason  we  should  choose  :  these 
various  ways  of  expression  seem  to  me  to  mean  one 
thing,  viz.  the  presumption  or  belief  on  our  part  that 
there  is  a  proper  course  of  conduct  for  us.    This  ideal 
course  of  conduct  is  that  to  which  I  shall  give  the 
name  of  'lightness.' 

Action  however  is  in  the  nature  of  it  for  a  purpose, 
and,  with  certain  qualifications,  actions  which  serve 
no  purpose  are  wasted.  The  main  feature  of  the 
reasonableness  of  action  is  its  subserviency  to  some 
purpose  :  we  apply  reason  to  action  mainly  in  order 
to  make  action  useful^  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  a 
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wide  sense,  without  danger  of  its  being  wrested  to  a 
technical  or  sectarian  meaning,  'tightness'  may  be 
called  the  first  moral  ideal,  because  the  question, 
'what  should  I  do?'  comes  before  the  question,  *what 
shall  I  aim  at?'  but  this  latter  very  speedily  suggests 
itself,  possibly  without  the  former,  very  likely  as  a 
result  or  kind  of  interpretation  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  word  in  English  to  express  the  ideal  purpose  or 
aim  of  action  is  the  desirahle,  though  here  we  must 
guard  against  ambiguity,  because  the  summura 
faciendum  may  be  described  as  that  which  is  desirable 
to  be  done,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
*the  desirable'  stands  for  something  to  be  won, 
gained,  succeeded  in.  The  ideally  desirable  is  the 
TO  ayadovy  the  honum  or  summum  bomim  of  the  old 
philosophy. 

The  two  ideals  played  an  equally  prominent  part 
in  ancient  morals,  though  the  second  was  the  more 
treated  of  in  philosophical  systems,  the  former  ideal 
appearing  rather  in  religion  and  in  practical  views  as 
to  society  and  law. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  former  of  these 
ideals  should  be  put  first.     It  not  only  suggests  it-  it  is  also 
self  first,  but  it  is  the  simpler.     The  desirable,  or  the  Bimpieat 
to  be  desired,  is  a  much  more  complicated  notion,  j^^^^ 
Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  the  former  ideal  mixed  with  it  ? 
Is  the  'to  be  desired'  in  any  way  that  which  *  ought' 
to  be  desired?  or  is  it  'the  desired,'  with  appeal  to 
human  feeling  and  human  history  ?    or  is  it  '  the 
reasonably  desired '  pointing  to  some  other  ideal  still 
for  its  interpretation  ? 

Of  course,  as  this  latter  ideal  is  more  complicated 
than  the  former,  so,  through  being  the  more  concrete 
and  nearer  to  life,  it  may  be  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two.  But  it  leads  on,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to 
another  and  different  ideal. 

3—2 
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The  sum-  This  is  the  ideal  *  happiness  as  suggested  by  plea- 
bonum.the  sure.'  I  use  these  words,  because  the  more  vague  or 
f^li^iT^  general  ideal  ^good'  might  also  be  called  by  the  name 
*^™?^'..^  of  happinesa  This  third  ideal  is  nearer  to  fact  than 
the  3rd,     the  othcr  two,  because  pleasure,  or  at  least  that  of 

happmesB       i«"i*i»     •    i       jja  aT_  *j.  •        • 

Baggested  which  it  18  mtended  to  express  the  opposite — ^pam,  is 
^Ll^^     ail  undoubted  fact  of  actual  nature. 

Bure. 

The  important  character  of  this  ideal,  that  which 
has  made  it  enter  so  largely  into  all  conduct  of  human 
life  and  all  moral  philosophy,  is  this  :  that  while  on 
the  one  side  it  touches  the  earth  by  our  actual  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  on  the  other  it  seems  to 
go  further  back  than  any  other  and  to  mount  higher, 
and  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  which  offers  us  any 
answer  to  the  question,  why  should  anything  have 
existed  at  all  ?  or  why  should  there  ever  have  been 
any  action  ?  It  is  an  ideal  which,  while  associated 
with  Epicureanism  on  the  one  side,  is  much  associated 
with  un-Epicurean  notions,  as  of  final  causes,  on  the 

other. 
ABtheSrd  This  last  ideal  arises  from  the  coupling  of  the 
fiom*^^^^*  sensible  fact  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  the  previous 
*^«2^i^^  ideal  of  'the  desirable.'  The  next  ideal  which  I  will 
ideal  with  mention,  arises  rather  from  the  coupling  more  general 
tion  of  observation  as  to  actual  fact  with  the  first  ideal,  or 
Zt^\    ^that  which  should  be  done.' 

^^^?         I  will  call  this  ideal  'the  natural'     Perhaps  it 
ariaes  '     may  be  said  to  take  its  origin  fi:x)m  the  union  of  a 
of  let  ideal  belief  in  an  universal  constitution  of  things,  all  be- 
Te^aUon   longing  to  all  (a  belief  which  I  hold  to  be  connected 
of  fact,      -vvith  all  our  ideals,  especially  the  first,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  at  more  length  hereafter),  and  of  ob- 
servation of  the   particular   constitution  of  things, 
especially  of  man  and  physical  nature.     Hence  arises 
the  notion  of  there  being  something  which  man  ought 
to  do,  in  virtue  of  his  being  man,  and  not  something 
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diflTerent  from  man  :  and  human  nature  is  estimated  in 
various  manners,  with  the  view  of  determining  this. 

The  number  of  ideals  which  people  may  form  as  to  ^^ 
the  conduct  of  their  life  is  of  course  endlesa    Among 
others,  which  are  scarcely  less  important  than  those 
which  have  already  been  noticed,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following ; 

The  fair,  or  just,  is  an  ideal  formed  by  mixing  the  The  fair, 
first,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  an  observational 
view  of  the  conflicting  interests,  and  various  inter- 
relations of  men. 

The  conscientious,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ideal  of  The  eon- 

•i»*»    •         '■•'Lxi  Till-  ii»  "I  j_*  •    BcieniiouB, 

a  me  in  which  there  shall  be  no  seli-condenmation,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  first  ideal  with  the  felt  tendency  to 
self-judgment  and  to  reflection. 

I  will  not  however  dwell  on  any  more  of  them : 
but  wiU  call  attention  to  one  thing  about  them  which 
is  of  importance. 

Whether  such  a  thing  as  morality  would  be  con-  How  these 
ceivable,  il  we  were  any  one  oi  us  the  solitary  sentient  affected  by 
being  in  creation,  is  a  speculation  on  which  we  can  ^^,Xn 
hardly  enter.     We  can  hardly  affirm  the  contrary ;  *^**  ™*» 
for  we  suppose  an  existence  of  the  Deity,  good  and  solitary 
moral,  previous  to  everything ;  but  I  conclude  that  in  s^dety. 
we  should  not  consider  the  affixing  moral  epithets  to 
Him  in  such  a  position  to  have  any  meaning,  unless 
we  supposed  in  Him  the  power  of  terminating  this 
solitude,  and  correspondingly,  of  imagining  beings  in 
regard  of  whom  His  moral  attributes  might  be  exer- 
cised. 

As  it  is  however  with  us,  and  so  far  as  u^  need 
conceive  it,  morality  begins  to  be  possible  when  two 
sentient  beings,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  active,  come 
into  any  sort  of  contact  or  relation  with  each  other. 

The  ideals,  as  we  have  hitherto  noticed  them,  take  Especial 
no  account  of  this  consideration,  which  is  quite  as  im-  j^^of 
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this  con-  portant  in  morality  as  any  of  them,  whether  the  action 
Sa  regard*  (s^J  the  will  and  choice  determining  the  action)  and 
and^3rd^^  the  good  or  purpose  of  the  action,  are  in  the  same 
ideals.       beings  or  in  different  ones. 

This  consideration  is  so  important,  that,  in  respect 
of  the  ideals  which  have  any  relation  to  good  or  pur- 
pose, it  splits  each  into  two,  the  good  of  ourselves, 
and  good  that  is  not  ours,  and  similarly  as  regards 
happiness  and  utUity. 

On  the  I  proceed  now,  in  reference  to  these  ideals,  to 

t?on'o?one  considcr  how  far  it  is  possible  to  find  the  line  of  con- 

wiother  ^^^^^  (^^  ^^7  ^^^®  ^^  conduct)  to  which  they  point : 
and  first,  how  far  there  is  any  advantage  in  explain- 
ing or  interpreting  any  one  of  them  by  another. 

(1)  No  ad-        On  these  subjects  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 

^ance  is 

made  by    two  maxims  which  we  may  take  :  which  I  will  state 
S^ge^of  ^t  ^^^  generally,  subject  to  some  qualification :  the 
r2l"whew  ^^®»  ^^^^  ^y  converting  one  ideal  into  another,  or 
there  is     interpreting  one  by  another,  we  make  no  step,  and 
approach-  get  uo  forwarder  in  knowledge  :  the  other,  that  where 
to^fad*^*^  we  do  advance  in  knowledge  by  fxing  an  ideal,  or 
there  is     converting  it  into  something  partaking  of  fact,  obser- 
sponding   vation  and  experience,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
ideality,     loscs  its  ideal  character,  more  or  less,  and  that  it 
becomes   subject  to  a  variety  of  difficulties,  which 
attach   to   everything   belonging  thus  to  fact  and 
experience. 
These  Both  thesc   maxims  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

illustrated  passage  from  the  second  ideal  to  the  third,  i.  e.  fix)m 
pLsage  the  'summum  bonum'  to  the  principle  of  (so  called) 
s'^mum  utility  or  happiness. 

bonum  to         Xhis  latter  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mixture 

happiness,  of  the  ideal  with  matter-of-fact  or  observation :  so  far 

as  this  is  so,  we  make  a  step  of  thought,  true  or  false, 

in  the  fovmino:  it.     What  I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  so 
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far  as  we  keep  to  an  ideal  character  in  respect  of  it, 
we  gain  nothing  by  changing  the  second  ideal  into  it : 
and  so  far  as  we  do  gain  by  getting  hold  of  tangible 
or  actual  matter  to  go  on,  we  come  into  difficulties 
which  previously  we  were  free  from. 

I  am  not  meaning  by  this  to  make  a  charge 
against  this  ideal,  or  semi-ideal :  for  what  I  am 
saying,  by  way  of  illustration  of  it,  is  true  of  any 
change  from  a  higher  region  of  ideality  to  a  lower. 

Happiness,  in  the  ideal  region,  is  an  exceedingly 
vague  term,  as  was  the  Greek  evBaLfAovla,  of  which  it 
may  be  called  a  translation,  and  when  we  say  that 
happiness  is  what  all  creatures  desire,  or  that  the 
general  happiness  is  what  all  ought  to  aim  at,  no  one 
will  dispute  with  us.  *  By  saying  here  happiness, 
instead  of  the  desirable  or  the  summum  bonum,  we 
have  made  no  way. 

But  if  we  want,  in  these  two  propositions,  for 
instance,  to  mean  more  than  this,  or  to  Jix  the  term 
happiness,  and  understand  what  it  contains  or  applies 
to,  we  do  indeed  begin  to  make  way  in  thought,  but 
we  begin  also  to  experience  the  friction  or  resistance 
which,  as  soon  as  we  move,  actuality  opposes  to  us. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  as  we  feel  them,  and  happiness 
(if  by  this  term  we  mean,  not  the  ideal  above  men- 
tioned, but  agreeable  feeling  in  life,  if  we  can  con- 
ceive this  as  a  sort  of  whole  in  the  life  of  each,  very 
variable  of  course  in  degree  in  the  life  of  one  and  of 
another),  are  matters  of  exceedingly  difficult  observa- 
tion. The  above  propositions,  as  soon  as  we  pass  from 
ideal  to  fact,  no  longer  even  approximate  to  self- 
evident  truth.  Let  us  try,  for  instance,  to  deal  with 
pleasures  as  we  deal  with  plants,  to  dissect  them  first, 
and  then  to  classify,  define  and  describe  them,  as  thus 
examined.  We  sh«Jl  find  that  it  is  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  actions  which  are  done  in  order  to 
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pleasure  as  thus  describable :  they  are  done  for  an 
infinity  of  motives  into  which  pleasure  only  enters  as 
one.  Take  then  the  proposition^  All  creatures  act  for 
happiness.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  mean  anything  by 
happiness  beyond  the  meaning  which  the  proposition 
itself  gives  the  term  (beyond,  that  is,  the  notion  that 
it  is  that  for  which  aU  creatures  act),  the  proposition 
begins  to  mean  something  definite  indeed,  which  is  an 
advance,  but  at  the  same  time  to  lose  all  its  self- 
evidence  and  generality :  it  becomes  a  question  to  be 
examined  and  tested,  a  question  which  probably  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively  in  a  very 
qualified  acceptation  of  its  various  terms, 
by  Axis-  In  the  long  line  of  controversy  which  makes  up  the 

according  histoiy  of  moKil  philosophy,  it  appears  to  me  that 
and^r*  *^6^®  ^®  two   things  of  prime   importance  to   be 
Stoical      observed :  the  one  how  far,  in  any  porticm  of  it,  there 
cording  to  is  odvance  of  thought,  or  only  the  changing,  in  our 
"*  ^^'     conception,  of  one  ideal  for  another.     This  latter  is 
not  entirely  useless  or  immeaning,  as  we  shall  see : 
still  the  ideals  are  of  value  in  regard  to  conduct,  and 
advance  in  moral  philosophy  is  in  applying  them  to 
life,  and  finding  the  actual  line  of  conduct  which  they 
indicate.   For  instance  :  was  it  any  advance  in  thought 
for  the  Stoics  to  say  that  the  summum  bonum  was  a 
life  according  to  nature,  or  is  the  one  of  these  ideals 
as  diflSoult  to  fix  and  apply  as  the  other  ?  Or  was  it 
any  advance  in  thought  for  Aristotle  to  say  that 
happiness  was  a  life  according  to  virtue,  or  do  we  find 
that  we  have  no  clearer  notion  of  happiness  through 
knowing  this  about  it  ?  I  only  give  these  questions 
as  instances,  without  prejudging  the  answers. 

The  next  thing  to  be  watched  in  moral  contro- 
versy  is,  whether,  when  it  does  make  an  effort  to 
advance,  it  keeps  itself  clear  of  confusion  between  the 
fact  and  the  ideal.     For  example  :  a  happy  life  is  the 
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name  wliich  we  give  to  the  sort  of  Kfe  which  we 
should  any  of  us  wish  to  live.  And,  again,  we  observe 
in  feet,  that  riches  make  some  men  what  we  call  happy, 
fame  others,  and  so  on.  Here  we  have  happiness  as 
conceived  and  as  experienced.  But  the  passage  in' 
thought  between  the  two  is  through  a  region  some- 
what similar  to  Satan's  way  between  Pandemonium 
and  earth,  a  region  in  which  fact  and  imagination 
blend  into  something  without  value  in  either  direc- 
tion* We  are  trying,  we  will  say,  to  demonstrate  as 
a  proposition  of  experience,  that  people  act  for 
pleasure,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  any  doubt  about  it, 
we  are  at  once  disconcerted  with  the  response  :  O,  but 
you  see  it  must  be  pleasure,  or  else  people  would  not 
act  upon  it. 
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lathifl      It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  stated  in  a 
ideSfl^^^  previous    chapter    that    Moral    Philosophy    cannot 
SwimS^  possibly,  as  regards  the  higher  and  more  important 
portions  of  it,  be  considered  an   inductive   science. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  thus  positive  or  inductive,  is  it  anything 
other  than  a  mere  imagination  ?    Of  course,  in  our 
imagination,  we  may  form  any  ideals  we  please :  but 
is  this  anything  other  than  a  sort  of  poetry  or  dream- 
Theimagi-ing?  is  it  cvcn  philosophy,  not  to  say  science?  It  is 
character   difficult   to   know  on  which  side   one   should   take 
fs'not^    hold  of  a  question  like   this.     Some  writers  have 
denied,      considered   moral  sentiments  to  be   much  akin   to 
value  of     aesthetic   sentiments,   a  fact  which   I   have   before 
nati^  w^  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the   term   icoXos.     Those 
be^gthe  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  view  would  not  disclaim  their  par- 
very  life    taking  largely  of  an  imaginative  character,  and  would 
inteiu-      not  think  them  on  that  account  the  less  subjects  for 
gence.       ^  ^^  philosophy.     The  general  question,  to  which 
this  question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideals   is 
closely  subordinate,  of  the  relation  of  imagination  or 
poetry  to  matter  of  fact,  conception  or  judgment,  is 
of  itself  a  large  and  difficult  one.     Without  entering 
upon  it  here  more  than  can  be  helped,  I  may  just 
express  my  opinion,  that  the  distinction  ordinarily 
made  between  reason   and   imagination   is   entirely 
fallacious.     So  far  as  they  represent  different  things, 
they  arc  not,  in  my  view,  contrasted  with  each  other, 
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but  are  intimately  connected,  and  mutually  helpful. 
I  look  upon  imagination  as  the  active  portion  of  the 
intelligence,  that  in  which  the  life  of  the  intelli- 
gence consists,  and  from  which,  as  the  intelli- 
gence advances,  new  deposits  are  ever  made  of  actual 
knowledge,  which  thenceforward  loses  a  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  becomes  for  some  purposes  dead. 
Certain  portions  however  of  what  the  imagination 
presents  to  us  will  never  crystallize  into  this  actual 
knowledge ;  while  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  not 
merely  worthless  or  chimerical.  It  is  the  main 
purpose  of  poetry,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  express  such  imagination,  which  possesses  a 
truth  no  less  real, — it  may  be  more  real, — than 
actual  knowledge ;  the  difierence  simply  being  that 
this  truth  is  not  put  together  into  a  whole,  and 
looked  at  from  all  sides,  so  to  speak,  as  truth  is  in 
knowledge.  In  poetry  we  see  a  number  of  partial 
views,  which  we  cannot  harmonize  and  totalize  or 
bring  into  a  whole  :  this  leaves  such  truth  as  there 
is,  better  in  one  way  than  the  truth  which  is  em- 
bodied in  knowledge,  because  less  handled  about  by 
the  human  intellect — ^more  fresh,  as  it  were :  still  the 
effort  of  the  intellect  is  ever  after  the  gaining  of 
definite  knowledge,  and  imagination  is  the  way  to 
the  gaining  it,  while  such  portion  of  the  matter  of 
imagination  as  is  not  or  cannot  be  thus  definitized 
remains  as  poetry. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  to  begin  with,   that   theCompan- 
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moral  ideals  are  pure  matters  ot  imagination — some-  these 
thing    which    people   take,  into   their   heads,    withj^^^n^^^ 
nothing  at  all  about  them  of  the  nature  of  science.  schemeB. 
Men   set   before   themselves  schemes  of  all  kinds : 
one  man  dreams  of  the  building  of  a  church,  another 
of  making  a  fortune,  Alexander  of  conquering  the 
world,    Columbus    of  sailinpf   acro.s«    the    ocean    to 
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Cathay :  so  one  person  forms  in  his  mind,  as  the 
ideal  purpose  or  rule  of  his  action,  the  notion  of 
promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
possible  number;  another  that  of  acting  in  such  a 
way  that  he  shall  never  feel  self-condemnation  or 
remorse,  and  so  for  other  ideals.  The  more  general 
ideals  may  be  fonned  either  by  themselves,  or  in 
companionship  with  the  less  general  and  nearer 
ones.  Thus,  a  man  may  either  simply  dream  in 
general  that  there  is  an  ideal  'what  he  should  do,'  or 
duty,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  having  the 
notion  of  his  action  being  of  importance;  or,  (in 
respect,  for  instance,  of  the  ideal  greatest  happiness,) 
he  may  add,  to  his  imagination  of  acting  in  order  to 
this,  the  farther  imagination  of  its  being  well  that  he 
should  do  this,  of  its  being  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do,  &o. 
The  ideaifl  It  Will  probably  readily  suggest  itself  that  (on 
Mbitraiy  ^his  viow)  the  point  at  which  imagination  has  to 
yid^.  P^^  ^^^^  moral  philosophy  is  where  a  man  begins  to 
talk  about  his  ideal  to  others  as  something  which 
belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  himself.  In  respect  of 
Bentham,  I  have  said,  that,  in  his  feeling  so  strongly, 
as  apparently  he  did,  that  the  promoting  the  greatest 
happiness  was  what  he  and  others  should  do,  he 
seemed  to  confess  the  intuitivism,  or  whatever  he 
would  call  it,  which  he  so  strongly  disclaimed.  When 
pressed,  he  might  say  that  he  had  no  feeling  that 
this  was  what  he  should  do,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  fit,  proper,  incumbent  on  him,  but  only  that 
this  was  what  he  chose  to  make  his  ideal  of  the  work 
of  life,  as  Alexander  made  his  conquering  the  world, 
and  that  he  constructed  his  system  of  eudsemonics 
with  a  view  of  aiding  those  who  might  form  the 
same  ideal.  No  one  however  can  really  think  that 
when  ideals  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  are  formed  in 
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this  manner^  it  is  as  simple  indiridual  imaginations 
that  they  are  formed.  Neither  Bentham,  nor  any 
man  in  earnest  about  life  ever  said,  Well,  this  is  my 
way  of  thinking :  you  take  yours..  The  same  force 
which  makes  a  man  form,  with  any  earnestness,  an 
ideal  like  this  for  himself,  makes  him  also  feel,  that 
it  is  what  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  all,  and  makes 
him  teach  and  preach  it  as  such.  The  first  ideal, 
that  of  the  faciendum,  or  what  should  be  done,  is 
thus  present  in  its  fuU  force:  and  it  is  this  special 
circumstance  about  it,  that  he  not  only  has  the 
ideal  himself,  but  that  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
urge  it  upon  others,  which  makes  it  evidently  pre- 
sent to  him  not  as  a  mere  individual  imagination,  but 
as —  I  will  not  say  what,  but  evidently  something 
which  is  neither  mere  imagination  nor  mere  matter 
of  experience^. 

However  much  then  we  may  suppose  these  moral  They  ne- 
ideals,  as  men  form  them,  to  be  simple  imaginations  inyoive 
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or  dreams,  we  cannot,  m  our  supposition,  keep  them  so.  ©f  the 
Men  will  not  only  form   ideals   for  themselves,  but  fg^JSd 
judge  about  those   of  others,  and  try  to  urge  their  ^«-' 
own   upon   others ;    that  is,   the  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute 'should  be'  will  come  in.     And  this  'should 
be'  really  means  that  there  exists  reason  why  one 
(whatever    it    may   be)   of  these    ideals   is  better 
than  another :  otherwise  comparing  them,  or  urging 
our    own   upon    others,   is    unmeaning.      Actually, 
moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  difference 
spoken  of  seems  to  me  not  to  Ue  in  the  actions  recommended,  but  in 
the  persons  who  recommend  them.  An  enthusiastic  person  urges  his 
hobbies  on  every  one  else,  whether  it  be  to  buy  his  faTourite  wines,  or 
read  his  favourite  books,  not  with  an  idea  of  their  being  morally  incum- 
bent, but  because  he  is  social,  and  fond  of  sympathy,  perhaps  fond  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  have  strong  convictions  as  to 
what' is  right  or  wrong  for  himself,  but  be  very  little  of  a  proselytizer, 
and  shrink  from  urging  any  course  upon  others. — En. 
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the  earliest  dawn  of  human  reflectipn,  and  to  have 
existed  in  virtue  of  man's  recognition,  by  reflection, 
that  he  does  form  in  himself  an  ideal  of  something, 
as  what  he  should  do :  moral  philosophy  is  his  process 
of  discovering  this.  But  when,  in  later  times,  any- 
one chooses  to  say  that  we  do  not  form  such  an  ideal, 
but  that  this  is  merely  one  particular  imagination 
among  others ;  still,  moral  philosophy,  kept  out  for  a 
time,  comes  in  afterwards  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned :  we  cannot,  more  than  for  a  momentary  hjrpo- 
thesis  or  by  a  mental  force  upon  ourselves,  look  on 
these  moral  ideals  as  dreams. 
The  ideals  The  moral  ideals  then  are  certain  dreams  or 
riselno^  ioaaginations  of  the  human  race,  which  we  cannot 
sense  of     \qqI^  ^^^  without  recoimizinff  them  as  something  more 
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forming  than  drcams,  though  what  more,  moral  philosophy 
something  finds  it  hard  to  tell  us.  They  lie  in  the  middle 
enro/"*  ground  between  imagination  and  knowledge  of  fact : 
absent       but  they  are  best  approached  from  the  side  of  ima^ina- 
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be  made  tion,  for  this  rcason — that,  though  they  unite  them- 
present.  ^  selves  with  fact,  and  lead  to  fact,  and  spring  indeed 
indirectly  from  fact  themselves,  yet  their  immediate 
rise  is  not  from  fact,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  firom 
absence  of  fact.  We  have  them  in  virtue  of  our 
active  nature : — I  do  not  mean  this  as  an  explanation 
of  these,  for  we  might  say  in  the  same  way  that  our 
active  nature  means  little  more  than  that  we  have 
ideals,  these  and  others — but  I  mean  this  :  our  active 
nature  is  turned  towards  the  non-existent,  to  bring  it 
(if  we  may  say  it^  that  is,  something)  into  existence ; 
and  these  ideals  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  of  various 
existences  in  this  non-existent.  This  seems  abstract ; 
but  the  thing  itself  is  simple  enough :  experience, 
and  all  its  sciences  are  concerned  with  what  we  havey 
with  what  is  in  some  way  present :  moral  philosophy 
is  concerned  with  what  we  want^  with  the  absent. 
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Experience  ia  all  a  growth  from  our  sensations  of 
something  as  present  to  us :  moral  philosophy  is  a 
growth  from  our  sensation — ^such  sensation  as  we  can 
have — of  something  as  absent  from  us.  This  sensation 
of  something  as  absent  from  us  is,  in  fact,  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  ideally  desirable.  Without  this  quasi- 
sensation  of  the  absent,  no  sensation  of  the  present 
would  lead  to  action.  This  quaai-sensation  might 
be  sensation  and  nothing  more :  might  point  to 
nothing,  and  indicate  no  objective  reality :  then  the 
moral  ideals  would  be,  as  we  have  just  been  supposing, 
simple  imaginations :  in  this  respect  this  sensation  is 
on  a  par  with  all  sensation :  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  our  sensation  of  the  present  might  have  no 
objective  ground,  and  might  be  all  imagination.  In 
any  case,  this  quasi-sensation  of  the  absent,  whatever 
objective  validity  it  may  have,  has  probably  its  own 
conditions,  laws,  meaning  (however  we  may  express 
it),  like  the  sensations  which  we  call  experiences : 
if  things  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
if  we  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
we  should  idealize  otherwise  than  we  do.  As  I 
understand  intuitive  morality,  it  means  (in  this  view) 
simply  the  taking  account  of,  or  attributing  im- 
portance to,  these  wants,  these  action-stirring  ideals, 
of  our  spiritual  (i  e.  our  thinking  and  feeling)  nature. 
There  are,  I  suppose,  different  forms  of  this  intuitiv- 
ism :  though  what  those  who  use  the  word  mean  by 
it,  is  rather  their  business  than  mine.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  want  as  sensation  (the  reader  will  remember 
what  1  have  said  before  about  want)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  can  go  in  recogniz- 
ing fact :  then  the  disposition  to  form  these  ideals 
will  be  considered  a  part  of  our  nature,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  ordinary  sensation  is.  Or,  we  may  go 
beyond  the  sensation,  and   consider  that  want,  as 
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sensation  argues  want  as  fact  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sensation  of  hunger  is  a  sign  of  an  emptiness  of  the 
stomach :  so  far  as  we  do  this,  we  come  upon  a  set  of 
facts  which  depend  upon  our  quasi-sensation  of  the 
absent,  or  upon  our  non-experience.  Nor  is  there 
anything  imreasonable  in  this.  If  we  were  removed 
into  a  world  where  there  was  no  atmosphere,  we 
should  have  a  sensive  absentation  (the  converse  of 
presentation)  which  would  speedily  kill  us.  We 
should  have  an  imaginational  knowledge,  or  a  quasi- 
sensation;  of  atmosphere,  by  its  necessity  to  us.  Of 
all  possible  things,  there  is  a  triple  division,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  :  into  the  things  which  we  have,  or 
which  are  present ;  the  things  which  we  want  (quibus 
egemus),  but  which  in  whatever  way  we  require  or 
should  be  the  better  for ;  and  into  the  things  which 
we  have  not  (quibus  caremus)  without  its  being  of 
importance  to  us  whether  we  have  them  or  not.  It 
is  evident,  that  with  regard  to  all  the  second  class, 
there  is  a  link  between  us  and  them  which  might  be 
converted  into  a  knowledge  of  them,  without  our 
having  them :  they  are  in  a  relation  with  us  to 
which  at  any  time  our  consciousness  might  be  di- 
rected, and  then  there  would  be  sensation  of  them  as 
absent. 
Theajtive  The  moral  ideals  thus  represent  the  great  and 
SiMtoe  higher  wants  of  our  nature,  which  wants,  aa  I  have 
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of  theae  saiQ,  may  either  be  simple  imagmations,  or  may  mdi- 
the^ni^e  ^*'®  Want  as  fact,  i.  e.  make  us  acquainted  with  fact 
side  in-     bcvond  experience.    Wants,  corresponding  to  some- 
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of  an  thing  to  be  done  or  gained,  are  the  necessary  furniture 
univOTse.  ^f  ^^r  activo  nature,  as  sensive  capacities,  correspond- 
ing to  something  perceivable,  are  of  our  intellectual 
nature.  We  should  be  as  badly  off  without  a  work 
to  do  as  without  a  world  to  Uve  in.  And  we  may 
fairly  consider,  that  when  in  virtue  of  our  nature  to 
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which  it  bears  a  relation,  we  conceive  our,  as  yet  un- 
performed but  ideal,  work ;  there  is  as  much  reason, 
though  it  is  of  a  different  kind,  for  ^Ats  conception,  as 
there  is  for  our  conception,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
nature,  of  the  world  in  which  we  are. 

Moral  philosophy  is  thus  concerned  with  that 
which  is  not  as  well  as  with  that  which  w,  and  more 
immediately.  How  to  observe  the  actual  so  as  to 
learn  from  it  what  is  that  complement  of  the  actual 
which  our  action  may  produce,  and  which  will  be 
something  gained  to  the  actual  and  make  it  better, 
this  is  the  main  problem  of  ethics. 

Our  nature  is  one,  and  of  course  feeling  and  action  On  the 
are  concerned  together :  aiid  in  the  same  way,  the  ^^"^i 
things  which  d7*e  not  (if  again  I  may  say  so)  are  of  J^^^" 
no  importance  to  us,  except  as  related  to  the  things  t^««»  ^^ 
that  are ;  but  then,  in  the  same  way  still,  the  things  and  the 
which  are  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  SSStent. 
us,  except  in  relation  to  the  things  that  are  not.     It 
is  as  a  pre-condition  or  aid  to  action  that  knowledge 
has  its  prime  value :  and  action,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  determined  by  wants;  not  by  presence  of  anything, 
but  by  absence  of  it. 

But  besides  being  thus  based  on  the  fact  of  our  The  ideals 
wants,  the  moral  ideals  are  distinguished  from  mere  p?2cticai 
imagination  from  the  fact  that   they  are  oniinently  "*^^^j^" 
practical,  and  guide  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  all,  ^^  oon- 
even  of  those  who  do  not  intellectually  value  them,  of  those 
Take  for  instance  an  'esprit  positif,'  one  who  professes  not^a!c^ 
to  be  guided  by  experience  alone ;  meaning  by  ex-  ^^^^f^*^® 
perience,  aU  that  constitutes  what  is  called  positive  theory, 
knowledge.     Such  experience  is  only  an  extension  of 
our  own  individual  sensations,  as  the  perception  of 
gravitation  is  only  a  more  complicated  case  of  the 
same  thing  as  our  sensation  of  distance.    It  might  be 
difficult,   if  we  looked  closely,  to  understand   how 
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sensation  of  itself  can  lead  to  action  at  all ;  even  the 
impulse  to  relieve  ourselves  of  any  pain  which  we  feel, 
presents  something  beyond  sensation,  viz.  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  active  nature.  But  this  is  not  what  I 
want  to  speak  of.  In  any  case,  sensation  can  suggest 
no  action  which  goes  beyond  our  own  relief.  Prac- 
tical conclusions  from  sensations  can  go  no  further, 
legitimately,  than  sensation  itself,  and  can  never  make 
us  leave  ourselves.  It  is  quite  possible  indeed,  that 
we  may  feel  by  sympathy  the  troubles  of  others,  and 
for  self- relief  may  relieve  them ;  in  fact,  that  we  may 
carry  out  this  relief  of  others,  in  order  to  self-relief, 
into  a  system  :  but  we  have  stUl  not  got  beyond  self, 
and  cannot  do  so.  To  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  or 
of  sense,  so  far  as  he  is  true  to  himself  in  being  so,  dis- 
interestedness is  thus  a  practical  chimera  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  moral 
ideals  are  an  intellectual  one.  And  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  disinterested  or  public-spirited,  which  in 
practice  he  is  likely  enough  to  be,  he  is  admitting  as 
a  ground  of  action  something  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which,  intellectually,  he  will  not  admit 
as  a  reality.  The  moral  ideals  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  what  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  acts  upon, 
and  must  act  upon :  they  have  therefore  the  same 
reality  as  human  life,  the  reality  of  applicability,  and 
even  necessary  application,  to  action :  and  if  we  call 
that  which  has  this  character  visionary,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  to  call  real.  If  this  is  visionarv, 
there  has  been  no  greater  visionary  in  modem  times 
than  Bentham,  with  his  ideal  which  we  have  spoken 
of  I  think,  then,  that  the  positivist,  in  dealing  with 
morals,  is  intellectually  wrong  because  he  is  practi- 
cally right ;  that  what  he  admits  for  practice  he  ought 
intellectually  to  admit  as  real ;  that  it  is  foolish  to 
pride  himself  upon  keeping  to  matter-of-fact  against 
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others  as  visionaries,  when  what  he  is  really  doing  is 
only  applying  his  matter-of-fact  principles  to  the 
details  of  that  which,  in  the  substance  or  main  charac- 
ter of  it,  is  more  thoroughly  visionary  in  him  than 
it  IS  in  others  :  it  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy 
to  see  if  it  cannot  harmonize  practical  and  intellectual 
views  at  least  a  little  more  than  this. 

This  prdcticcd  reality  is   by  some '  philosophers  Allowing 
considered  to  be  the  kind  of  reality  specially  belong-  ucai  real- 
ing  to  what  I  have  called  the  moral  ideals ;  and  if  it  ^gp^* 
is  inferior  in  kind,  or  as  reality,  to  speculative  or**^®^*«^ 
intellectual  reality,  it  is  so  far  superior  to  it,  that  it  Udity. 
is  a  kind  of  reality  actually  attainable  or  appreciable 
by  us,  which  the  true  speculative   or  intellectual 
reality  is  only  in  a  very  small  degree,  according  to 
the  philosophers  I  have  referred  to. 

But,  further  than  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  other 
that  moral  philosophy,  in  this  its  ideal  or  intuitivist  to  holding 
character,  is  not  merely  visionary,  by  remarking  a^^^^j^*^ 
little  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  firuitful,  on  the  ideals, 
degree  to   which  it  is  self-consistent,  and  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds in  it  bears  an  analogy  to  the  way  in  which  it 
proceais  intellectually. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  ideal  character,  or  the  They  lead 
higher  portion  of  aretaics,  is  not  a  science,  but  is  an  f^er 
art  in  the  manner  which  we  have  seen,  or  a  true  *^*V?^ 
philosophy,  not   in  itself  inductive,  but  setting  int^em- 
action,  and  firivine:  interest  to,  various  sciences  which  suhordi- 
are  inductive,  and  which  are  therefore  capable  of  aU  l^.^^' 
the  progress  of  which  physical  science  is  capable,  sciences, 
The  only  progress  possible  in  this  higher  portion  of 
moral  philosophy  is  greater  clearness  of  view,  firmer 
hold  in  the  mind  of  the  principles  it  deals  with,  and 
happier  expression  of  them.     It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  increase  of  experience  can  shew  men,  more 

4—2 
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certainly  than  ttey  have  known  it  from  the  first*, 
that  they  ought  to  be  public-spirited  rather  than 
selfish,  just  rather  than  unjust,  kind  rather  than 
crueL  Yet  there  is  room  for  consideration  in  respect 
of  these  things  which  men  ought  to  be :  room  for  a 
philosophy  about  them,  though  not  for  an  inductive 
science.  And  there  ia  abundant  room  for  observa- 
tion and  for  various  methodical  lines  of  consideration, 
which  we  may  call  inductive  sciences,  in  carrying  out 
the  particulars  of  that  which  moral  thought  only 
vaguely  suggests  in  the  imperfect  outline.  If  moral 
philosophy  is  the  art  of  living  as  we  should,  as  is  best 
for  us,  as  we  were  intended  to  Uve,  as  our  nature 
indicates  to  us,  happy  with  a  rightly  conceived 
happiness,  or  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  express 
the  ideal ;  and  of  doing  what  we  can,  according  to  our 
circumstances,  to  help  others  to  do  the  same  ;  then  it 
is  clear  that  to  carry  out  this  well  may  absorb  any 
amount  of  observation,  methodized  and  generalized, 
as  to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  feel,  and  what  we 
take  pleasure  in,  and  what  others  feel,  and  much 
besides  :  nobody  can  doubt  that  with  the  advance  of 
experience,  moral  philosophy  may  progress  infinitely 
in  these  respects ;  but  its  ideals  are  what  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  never  can  be  diflferent. 
both  There  is  an  aretaics  of  observation,  to  which  be- 

nio  and  longs  the  observation  of  dispositions  and  of  character, 
as  to  eudaemonics  belongs  the  study  of  pleasures  and 
of  pains.  And  there  are  other  subsidiary  sciences,  or 
inductive  branches,  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  :  but  I  think  that  for  the  present 

^  '  From  tho  first'  is  rather  ambiguous.  Lower  down  the  time  of 
Plato  is  specified  as  a  time  in  which  the  moral  ideals  were  the  same  as 
at  present  This  of  course  is  onlj  true  of  the  most  general  ideals;  the 
author  would  not  have  denied  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  modifying 
the  subordinate  ideals.    See  Exam,  of  Util  Phil  p.  293.— En. 
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enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  existence,  in  the  ideals 
of  moral  philosophy,  of  such  reality  as  is  indicated  by 
fruitfulness. 

But  do  the  ideals  of  moral  philosophy  point  to 
any  arte  course  of  conduct  ?  and  when  I  say  that  it  is 
the  parent,  or  mistress,  of  various  subsidiary  sciences, 
are  these  sciences  in  harmony  with  each  other  ? 

When  the  so-called  intuitivism  of  moral  philosophy  They  point 
is  disliked,  it  is  perhaps  with  the  notion  that,  how-  ooone  of 
ever  we  may  form  the  ideals,  and  talk  of  a  summum  •®"^^^- 
bonum,  a  summum  faciendum,  virtue,  duty,  or  any 
such  ideal,  we  shall  be  unable,  with  any  satisfactori- 
ness,  to^  these  ideals  anywhere,  or  find  any  particu- 
hr  course  of  conduct  to  which  they  point.  We  may 
understand  the  notion  of  a  summum  bonum,  or  of 
there  being  a  right  thing  to  do,  perfectly,  and  allow 
that  the  notion  suggests  itself  to  uSj^  perhaps  most 
vividly :  but  what  is  the  good,  we  may  say,  of  its 
doing  so,  if  we  cannot  find  what  the  summum  bonum 
or  the  right  conduct  is ;  or  if  we  find  that  our 
different  ideals  seem  to  point  to  different  sorts  of 
conduct  ?  We  want,  we  may  say,  to  promote  both  our 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  others  :  but,  upon  the  best 
consideration  we  can  ^ve,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  course  of  conduct  which  will  promote  both  :  are 
these  ideals  other  than  a  hopeless  puzzle  ? 

On  these  points  something  has  been,  said  already 
and  more  will  be  said  hereafter,,  but  for  the  present 
I  shall  stop  here,  going  on  in  the  next  chapter  with 
the  subject  of  the  analogy  between  the  mental  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  these  ideals  and  of  intellectual 
perception. 


CHAPTER  V.^ 

ON  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  INTELLECTUAIi 

AND   THE  MORAL  IDEALS. 


On  the      There  are  two  views  of  knowledge,  either  of  which, 

diiftlisni  of         •  1         1  1  •  1 

percep-  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  take,  but  which  we 
farion  o£^"  caimot,  by  any  means  that  I  can  see,  bring  together, 
^or-  That  there  is  a  duaHsm  in  knowledge,  a  bringing 
view  which  together   of  two   members,   subject  and   object,    is 

vocoffiiizos  v  V 

properties  commonlv  Understood:    but   the   point   in  which    I 
JS.?4t      differ   from    most  philosophers,   i^  that  I  do   not 
6b^e^  ^^  imagine  it  possible  for  us,  in  one  view  of  knowledge, 
apart  from  to  conccive  hoth  of  the  two  members  possessing  qua- 
*  lities  of  any  kind.    This  looks  abstract,  but  the  thing 
that  I  mean  is  exceedingly  simple :  suppose  we  are 
looking  at   a  prospect :    there  are  undeniably  two 
members   of  what   is   going  on,  ourselves  and  the 
prospect.     This  dualism  we  cannot  get  over ;  we  are 
certain  that  there  is  a  subject,  our  perceiving  selves 
(or  the   perceiving  something),  and   the   perceived 
something,  the   universe  we   will   call   it.     But   to 
which  side  of  the  dualism  belongs  all  that  is  inter- 
mediate  between   the  perceiving   subject   and    the 
perceived  object,  this  is  to  me  an  insoluble  problem. 
We  are  composed  of  bodies,  which,  as  I  may  roughly 
but  intelligibly  express  it,  are  half  subjective  and 
half  objective,  half  ourselves  and  half  not  ourselves : 

^  On  the  yiew  of  Perception  here  given  compare  Exploratio  Pkil<h 
9ophica  and  Mr  Shadworth  Hodgson's  Space  and  Time,  and  Theory  qf 
Practice, — Ed. 
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and   phUosophers,   extending    in    an   unauthorized 
manner  this  supposition  which  is  good  in  its  place. 
We  endeavoured  to  embrace,  in  a  single  view  of 
knowledge,  properties  of  the  subject  and  properties  of 
the  object — ^a  thing  which  seems  to  me  not  possibla 
They  have  spoken  of  powers  (we  will  say)  of  the 
subject  meeting  or  appreciating   qualities    of  the 
object;  but  we  can  never,  on  any  satisfactory  grounds, 
make  this  distinction.     If  the  subject  has  powers,  Knowledge 
possibly  all  that  takes  place  is  in  virtue  of  powers  of  jf^sWe 
the  subject ;  the  subject,  by  its  powers,  converts  into  ^^"^^ 
an  object  of  knowledge  somethins:  which,  independent  muverse 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  upon  it,  is — ^we  know  or  itie ' 
not  what,  a  mere  rude  material  of  knowledge :  if  on  JSou^^* 
the  other  hand,  the  object  has  qualities,  there  is  no®^*^"^^^** 
need  to  suppose  powers  in  the  subject;  powers  in^iniverBe 
the  subject  would  then,  so  far  as  they  were  exercised, 
be  making  the  object  something  different  from  what  it 
really  is.  Knowledge  is  either  a  standing  by  and  gazing, 
on  our  part,  on  a  vmiverse  with  qualities,  (in  which 
case  we  exercise  no  powers  upon  it ;  it  is  the  same 
whether  we  are  gazing  upon  it  or  whether  we  do  not 
exist :)  or  it  is  a  thinking,  on  our  part,  in  a  particular 
way,  which  we  call  our  understanding  or  intellectual 
nature,  about  something  which  has  to  us  no  other 
nature  or  existence  except  what  we  thus  think  about 
it:  in  this  case  the  universe  exercises  no  influence 
upon  us  except  to  give  occasion  to  our  thought. 

Of  the  above  views  both  are  incomplete :   both  ^  ^^  ^?® 

^  ^  case  tmtli 

what  we  may  call  'abstractions^'     They  are  each  ofisthingg 
them  a  portion,  of  the  whole  fact  as  surd  or  insoluble.  Sg^them- 
In  the  former,  in  which  difference,  character,  quality,  ^^^g  ^ 
nature,  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  object,  ^^ 
truth  of  knowledge  consists  in  this,  that,  what  im-  being,  in 
presses  itseK  upon  us  as  this  difference,  character,  &c.  troth  ie^' 

right 
^  Exploralio,  p.  %  83.  thinking. 
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is  really  such^  and  not  a  something  different  firom 
this.  The  question,  How  is  it  that  this,  or  any- 
thing, impresses  itself  upon  us  at  all?  is  one  which 
in  this  point  of  view  must  not  be  touched  on :  v^e 
are  bystanders,  looking  on  at  the  drama  or  phantiis- 
magoria  of  nature,  and  must  direct  our  view  to  that, 
not  to  ourselves :  if  we  direct  our  view  to  ourselves, 
there  only  arises  an  inextricable  confusion;  but  of 
course,  in  the  other  case,  our  own  nature,  that  which 
enables  us  to  be  bystanders  of  this  kind,  remains  a 
surd  or  insoluble. 

In  the  latter  view,  difference,  character,  quality, 
nature,  of  things  (as  we  are  compelled  to  say  in 
language,  for  language  in  general  goes  upon  the 
former  view),  is  not  in  the  things,  but  is  difference 
of  our  thought  about — ^the  things,  again  we  must 
say,  with  the  same  caution  as  to  language  as  before, 
for  the  things,  on  this  view,  are  not  things  except  in 
virtue  of  our  thinking  of  them :  and  perhaps  here 
we  have  a  witness  to  the  occasional  Berkeleyanism 
of  language  in  the  derivation  of  thing  from  think. 
The  difference  on  this  view  is  suggested,  we  are  not 
considered  to  know  how :  whether  by  something  in 
the  rude  matter,  or  by  some  agency  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  it :  which  agency  may  even  supersede 
the  necessity  of  supposing  any  rude  matter. 

Truth  in  this  latter  view  is  in  the  thinking 
rightly  about  things  :  and  that  which  in  this  view  is 
left  siird  and  insoluble  is  on  the  side  of  the  thing: 
it  is  the  inform  matter,  the  logical  subject  of  our 
thought,  of  which,  or  perhaps  of  some  unknown 
agency  which  we  mentally  substitute  for  it  or  com- 
bine with  it,  we  predicate  all  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence or  quality  of  things. 
The  oppo-  Very  constantly,  however,  efforts  have  been  made 
inductive  to  analyse  our  knowledge  into  two  portions,  a  portion 
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contributed  by  our  mind,  and  a  portion  by  the  object  to  intui- 

ji  -ji         1  'ji*  j1«  ti^®  know- 

or  universe  :  and  when  it  has  been  said  of  anything,  ledg©  is  a 
that  it  is  intuitive  or  intuitivist,  what  has   been  JJ^naed 
meant  is,  that  it  is  something  not  given  us  by  ex-  ^°  *^® 
perience,  but  something  coming  in  this  manner  from  view  of 
our  mind.     It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  uo^*^ 
that  this  kind  of  distinction  between  experience  and 
what  we  will  call  mental  creation  or  mental  addition 
to  experience,  is  one  which  I  do  not  recognize. 

I  do  however  recognize  a  very  great  difference 
between  different  kinds  of  what,  according  to  the 
view  taken,  I  should  call  the  impressions  of  the 
universe  upon  us  or  our  thoughts  about  the  universe, 
and  it  is  of  this  nature. 

Every  operation  of  mind  appears  to  me  to  be,  if  The  vftried 
we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  intellect,  intel-  ^^'*^' 
lectual,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  universe,  ?®tr!?* 

'  subject 

sensile.    Colours,  smells,  and  tastes,  make  an  impres-  and  object 
sion  upon  us  by  means  of  the  passive  nerves  of  feeling  exhibited, 
through  which  we  communicate  with  the  chemical  ?J  ^^cJJ®' 
constitution  of  bodies  :  relations  of  space  and  force,  ^^^' 
i.e.  fiffures  and  distances  and  dififerent   deerees   of  active, 'in 

•  .  .  a  scale  of 

hardness  of  bodies,  make  an  impression  upon  us  by  inteiu- 
means  of  the  active  nerves  of  locomotion  and  pressure ;  ^^^®' 
an  impression  in  fact  upon  our  wiU:  and  there  is 
something  in  bodies  besides,  which  it  seems  may 
similarly  be  described  as  making  an  impression  upon 
us,  though  not  by  means  of  any  nerves — a  simply 
intellectual  impression, — and  that  is,  their  unity, 
reality,  thinghood,  existence.  The  nature  of  this, 
and  of  other  notions  connected  with  it,  I  cannot  here 
ioquire  into  :  but  it  will  be  understood  that  a  thing 
is  made  a  thing,  is  made  what  it  is,  by  something 
more  than  the  fact  of  its  having  a  particular  figure 
and  colour :  in  our  noticing,  recognizing,  indivi- 
dualizing it,  we  understand  in  it  something  beyond 
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anything  which  we  can  taste  or  handle,  a  \6yos, 
raison  d'etre,  or  however  we  may  describe  it.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  that  we  ordinarily  notice  it :  in  other 
words,  this  is  what  in  the  highest  degree  impresses 
itself  upon  us. 

All  that  I  have  described  here  as  sensation  or 
impression  might  have  been  described  from  the  op- 
posite point  of  view  as  thought.     Certain  feelings  of 
our  own,  more  or  less  of  pleasure  and  pain,  suggest 
to  us  something,  beyond  ourselves  :  we,  by  our  under- 
standing, interpret  this  something  which  they  suggest 
into  what  we  then  call  a  coloured  body,  with  a  parti- 
cular form  or  figure  and  with  a  unity,  reahty,  reason, 
of  its  own. 
Themis-         It  will  be  scon  that  in  all  this   I   recognize  a 
^®^y^p7  gradation,  what  I   should   call  a  regular  scale    of 
tion  shows  sensation  or  of  intelligence^.    What  I  difier  from  is, 
attribut-    the  saying  that  what  is  in  the  higher  part  of  this 
Sghe/      scale  is  given  by  the  mind,  while  what  is  in   the 
Bc^eto**'^ lower  is  given  by  the  object  or  universe.     If  colour 
the  sub-    and  figure  are  in  the  object,  then  all  the  properties 
the  lower  of  the  object,  of  ovcry  kind,  abstract  as  they  may  be, 
ohject.      are  in  itself,  and  are  not  mere  thoughts  of  ours  about 
it:  it  makes  its  impression  upon  us,  or  makes  itself 
felt  by  us,  with  and  by  means  of  all  its  properties 
alike,  abstract  and  concrete,  ideal  and  material.     If 
the  more  abstract  properties  of  the  object  are  given 
to  it  by  us,  or  are  something  we  think  about  it,  then 
colour  and  space  also  are  something  which  we  think 
about  it,   except   that  in  using  the  word   it    our 
language  slips  imder  our  feet ;  for  we  make  it  what 
it  is  by  thus   thinking  about  it:    what  we   think 
about  it  is  something  which  becomes  it  in  virtue  of 
our  thinking  about  it. 

I  feel  no  objection  to  the  calling  what  is  in  the 

^  Seo  ExphrcUio,  ch.  vi 
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Iiigher  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation  or  thought  ideas, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  in  the  lower  as  mere 
sensations,  if  only  it  is  underatood  that  both  together 
belong  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  object:  it  is 
probably  past  our  power  to  determine  which. 

And  the  moral  ideals,  in  my  view,  stand  to  the  Corre- 
sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  simply  ^  this  p«r. 
and  in  itself,  in  the  same  relation  in  which  percep-  J^ie  ui^re 
tions  belonging  to  the  higher  part  of  the  perceptional  i"  ™^ 
scale,  or  what  I  have  just  called  ideas,  stand  to  per-  higher 
captions  of  the   lower  part,  or  what   I   have  just^hichV 
called  mere  sensations  :  which  are  sensations  also  of  ^^^J®"^ 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  in  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  *^o  io^®>^« 
is  not  the  thing  noticed,  but  serves  only  to  set  the 
perceptive  or  interpretative  intellect  in  motion.     The 
moral  ideals,  as  formed  or  grasped  by  the  mind,  are 
not  less  real,  or  more  subjective,  than  the  bare  sen- 
sations of  pain  or  of  pleasure. 

Recurring  to  the  instance  or  example  which  Ininatm- 
took  some  time  since :  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  the^two"* 
feeling  about  pain,  that  it  is  what  should  not  be 
inflicted  on  others  (in  which  feeling  the  ideal  'should 
be,'  or  Tightness,  comes  in  with  all  its  force),  is  one 
that  suggests  itself  as  naturally  and  necessarily,  as 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  shrunk  from  or  avoided  by  our- 
selves. No  doubt,  the  latter  is  what  is  called  an  in- 
stinctive sensation,  the  former  is  a  highly  refined  idea, 
and  they  belong  in  this  way  to  different  points  of  a 
scale :  but  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  the  one  imagina- 
tion, and  the  other  reality.  The  first  again  requires 
a  development  of  thought,  it  would  appear,  for  its 
possibility :  there  is  the  notion  of  *  others' ;  there  is 
the  notion,  how  pain  could  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
which  how  could  the  infant,  who  nevertheless  in- 
stinctively shrinks  himself  from  pain,  possibly  have  ? 
I  say  nothing  here  about  the  time  at  which  ideas 


views  of 
pain. 
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first  come  into  distinction.  Quite  independently  of 
this,  pain  seems  to  me  to  be  thought  of  by  us,  or  to 
impress  itself  upon  us  (whichever  manner  of  expres- 
sion we  like  to  use),  in  two  distinct  manners :  as 
what  is  unpleasant  to  be  borne,  and  as  what  should 
not.be  inflicted.  I  look  upon  both  of  these  characters, 
not  one  only,  as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the 
natural  or  instinctive  definition  of  pain.  And  as  the 
one  is  the  fruitful  axiom  from  which  flows  eudae- 
monics,  so  is  the  other  one  main  axiom  from  which 
flows  aretaics. 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  we  should  consider 
this  notion,  that  we  should  not  inflict  pain,  a  mere 
imagination,  while  we  consider  the  unpleasantness 
of  pain  a  fact. 
Truth,  the        To  go  back  now  to  what  was  said  above  as  to  the 
Sid  ideal,  double  view  of  knowledge :   the  intellectual  ideal, 
f^Jms  cor-  ^'  truth,  has  correspondingly  one  or  other  of  two 
f®8pond^    characters :  it  is  either  rightness  of  thought,  think- 
two  TiewB  ing  as  we   should  about  what  we  think  of,  which 
tio^."*^   is  plainly  an  ideal :  or  it  is,  on  the  other  view,  things 
th"*oo^-'  making  an  impression  on  us  as  they  are,  according  to 
**"^*°^*    their  reality  or  proper  being.     This  ideal  of  reality 
ibrrm  iv.    or  being,  to  ovtcds  op,  as  the  first  to  which  the  term 
'  idea '  was  attached,  has  been  written  about  till  one 
might  suppose  nothing  freah  could  be  said  about  it, 
but  with  an  ever-recurring  growth  of  new  termino- 
logy it  revives  and  revives  again.     On  the  absolute, 
the  relative,  and  the  positive,  the  principal  terms 
wHch  now  enter  into  the  discussion,  I  hope  to  speak 
another  time^. 
To  theae  The  two  high  intellectual  ideals  thus,  or  the  two 

refatedtihe notions  of  truth,  are  these,  the  cogitandum  and  the 
that wSch  contemplation  of  real  being:  but  truth,  so  far  as  it 
is  com-     comes  actually  within  our  grasp,  does  so  in  virtue  of 

^  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Volame. 
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ideals,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  much  lower  and  believed, 

«^  ^-.  x^  that  which 

nearer  to  us.  ie  p^ac- 

Truth,  as  we  come  actually  to  grasp  it,  has  two  *^^- 
characters,  which  with  slight  exaggeration  we  might 
describe  thus  ;  that  it  is  that  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered;   that  it  is  that  which  is  practical,  or  will 
answer  in  practice. 

What  sort  of  notion  of  truth  we  should  have,  if  we  The 
were,  any  one  oi  us,  the  solitary  bemg  m  creation,  is  gnb-ideai 
not  quite  easy  to  telL     As  I  have  already  made  this  ^^\^^^ 
supposition  once,   and   may  possibly   do   the    like*^*^^"* 
again,  it  may  be  expedient  here  to  say  a  word  on  nature 
the  nature  of  such  suppositions.  *^    ' 

The  practice  of  supposing  things  other  than  they  niustra- 
are,  or   events  to  have   happened   otherwise   thaufrom^ 
as  they  have  happened,  is  much  derided  by  some,  ^^j®^ 
and  condemned  by  others.     The  general  reason  why  man  in 
it  has  been  derided  and  condemned  is  from  a  notion,  soutnde. 
more  belonging  to  the  last  century  than  this,  thatdiSgOTof 
imagination  is  a  *forwaid   delusive  faculty'^  '^^^^S^tioM 
has    nothing    to    do  with   religion,   philosophy,   or 
science.     I  hold  an  opinion  exactly  the  reverse  of 
this,  and  consider  that  we  can  only  so  far  be  taken 
to  have  intellectual  grasp  of  a  thing,  a  fact,  or  a 
sequence    of  facts,  as  we   are  able   to   compare   it 
with    other   (imagined)   things,  facts,  or  sequences, 
which,    consistently   with   many   of   its   conditions, 
might  have  been  instead  of  it.     There  is,  however, 
one  real  impropriety  in  suppositions   of  this   kind, 
which  makes  necessary  much  care  in  the  using  them. 
It  is  this.     We  have  no  business  to  isolate  any  one 
thing  in  the  imiverse  from  other  things  which  have 
relation  to  it,  and  to  suppose  it   other  than  it  is, 

*  Bailer's  Analogy y  l  L  "  As  we  are  accostomed  from  our  youth  up 
to  indulg^e  that  forward  delusive  faculty  (imagination),  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the 
author  of  all  error,"  &c. 
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without  making  corresponding  suppositions  (an^ 
where  shall  we  stop?)  aa  to  them.  If  we  do  so,  w< 
are  not  simply  making  a  different  state  of  thing 
from  that  which  is,  but  we  are  making  an  incong'imo\i\ 
state  of  things.  Still,  if  we  keep  this  fact  in  mind 
and  correct  in  our  imagination  accordingly,  th< 
making  the  suppositions  is  not  likely  to  deceive  us 
and  is  often  very  useful. 
Man  What  I  have  meant  here  to  convey  will,  I  think, 

cannot        ti  •  /•  j_j^i_«  j«i 

help         be  at  once  seen  m  reference  to  this  particular  sup 
Bod^?    position,  that  we  were,  any  one  of  us,  the  solitary 
being  in  creation.     That  each  one  of  us  is  a  social 
being  means  a  great  deal  more  than  that  he  is  an 
individual  of  the  genus  man,  living  with  other  in- 
dividuals  of  the   same  genus,  talking   with   them, 
and  pursuing  common  purposes  with  them.     He  is 
social  to  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  and  each  one  of  his 
faculties  is  different  from  that  which  it  would  be,  if 
it  was  not  part  of  his  nature  to  associate  himself. 
He  thinks  socially,  and  cannot  think  otherwise  :  and 
so  far  as,  by  a  solitude  inappropriate  to  his  nature, 
he  is  thrown  out  of  actual  companionship,  he  is  Uke 
a  man  deprived  of  his  legs  or  anything  which  ought 
to  be  his :  there  is  feeling  of  want,  painful  effort,  and 
more  or  less  supply  of  what  is  wanted  from  some 
other  source  in  the  system. 
And  ideal         One  part  of  our  intellectual  sociality  is,  that  so 
broomes    f^^   as  wc  think  what  we  think,  in  our  own  view, 
eo^h  from  ^^^7>  ^®  think  it  what  I  will  call  generally :  I  mean, 
its  being    we  thuik  it  uot  as  for  our  own  intelligence  only,  but 
thinking    as  for  a  supposcd  general  intelligence :  we  consider 
Si  men     ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  Sympathy  or  communion  of  thought 
unite  (ist  with  all  who  think  on  the  same  subject,  so  far  as  we 

Bub-ideal).  i       •         i  i  a      i  •a 

and  they  come  up  to  the  ideal  truth.  And  we  verify 
our  thought  accordingly.  That  is,  the  ideal  tnitli 
becomes  fixed  or  actualized  to  us,  in  one  way,  by 
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its  being  the  way  of  thinking  in  which  we  and  others 
unite.  Or,  to  use  other  words,  we  form  a  lower  and 
nearer  ideal  of  truth,  in  considering  it  the  com- 
munion of  intelligences. 

The  other  sub-ideal  of  truth  which  I  mentioned  The  and 
is  its  applicability  to  action,  its  holding  good  forappUca- 
every  variety  of  our  sensive  capacity.  Of  this,  and  of  ^^^ 
the  connexion  of  our  active  and  intellectual  natures,  ^  ^^  , 

sub-ideal 

I  hope  to  speak  again,  and  also  of  another  falsely  the  latest 
assigned  sub-ideal,  test,  or  character  of  truth,  viz. 
that,  viewing  the  course  of  the  thought  of  collective 
man,  his  latest  judgments  are,  at  any  given  moment, 
to  be  considered  as  truer  than  his  earlier  ones. 

I  shall  now  try  to  observe  what  is  the  state  of 
our  mind  in  regard  to  these  ideals  of  truth,  and  shall 
compare  this  with  our  state  of  mind  in  reference  to 
the  morcd  ideals. 

All  advance,  or  attempt  at  advance,  in  knowledge  The  sub- 
is   a  search  after  the  true,  and  a  search  in  which  pracUcaUy 
we  are  very  imperfectly  successful.     With  regard  to  fSiught!' 
what  we  come  to  know,  we  can  give  but  a  very^^tjjey 
imperfect  account  of  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  their 
is  true,  and   why  we  are  certain  of  it.     If  some  ^terest^ 
Berkeley  asks  us  how  we  know  that  any  external  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
thing  at  all  exists,  we  can  only  answer  in  fact,  that  belief  in 
everybody  says  so,  and  that  we  are  able  to  act  in  it :  ideals, 
it  meetSy  so  to  speak,  fits  or  resists,  all  our  senses  and 
our  will,  and  against  any  individual  delusion  on  our 
part  we   appeal  to  the  experience  of  all.    But  all 
this  is   much   below  that  ideal  of  truth  which  we 
feel  within  us,  or  conceive,  and  cannot  help  seeking 
for  and  trying  to  realize.     The  common  agreement 
only  means  that  we  are  organized  alike,  and  if  one  is 
deceived,  it  is  natural  enough  that  all  should  be :  the 
answering  to  action  is  nothing  more  than  the  fact, 
that  our  organization,  one  part  of  the  imi verse,  fits 
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Meaning 
and  im- 
portance 
of  Bnch 
belief. 


what  we  call  external  things,  which  is  another  part. 
All  this  is  very  different  from  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  from  thinking  as  we  should. 

And  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  unless  we  had  and 
still  kept  in  our  mind  the  notion  that  these  latter 
things  were  possible,  we  should  not  strive  after 
knowledge  at  aU.  At  every  step  of  the  process, 
we  seem  to  see  something  more  than  we  did,  to 
think  more  properly.  If  any  person  could  really  per- 
suade us  that  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than  a 
thinking  as  other  people  did,  and  a  relation  of  wliat 
we  caU  external  things  to  our  senses  and  our  faculties, 
curiosity,  the  spring  of  all  our  intelligence,  would 
vanish,  and  knowledge  itself  would  soon  disappear. 
If  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  is  a 
delusion,  it  is  a  delusion  to  which  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  nature  owes  its  importance. 

I  shall  call  the  manner  in  which  we  have  a 
notion  of  truth  and  refuse  to  let  it  go  believing  in 
truth:  it  might  be  called,  if  we  Uked  to  call  it  so, 
a  believing  in  the  universe :  it  is  that  belief  that 
there  is  something  to  be  known,  which  must  ac- 
company, more  or  less,  every  act  of  knowledge,  or 
else  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  try  to  know  any- 
thing :  it  is  the  thing  which  seems  to  me  to  difference 
us,  intellectually,  from  the  lower  animals,  who  learn 
things  habitually  as  we  do,  who  notice  things  con- 
nected with  their  wants  and  pleasures  as  we  do,  who 
perceive  things  as  we  do,  and  must  so  far  be  said  to 
reason  as  we  do,  that  there  can  be  no  perception 
without  some  sort  of  reasoning;  but  who  have  no 
impulse  to  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  no  notion  in  them  of  there  being  a  truth  of 
things,  attainable  (apparently)  and  worth  attaining. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this,  which,  as  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  prime   importance,  will   at  various   times 
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present  itself^  the  ideal  of  truth  appears  to  us,  as  I 
have  said,  in  a  double  form :  as  thinking  rightly  or  as 
we  should:  and  as  seeing  things  as  they  are.  And  v 
one  part  of  our  belief  in  truth  consists  in  this,  in  the 
belief  that  these  two  aspects  of  the  ideal  represent 
but  one  thing :  though  most  philosophers  have  looked 
chiefly  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Those  philosophers  who  have  looked  at  the  ideal 
of  truth  most  in  the  former  aspect  have  generally 
expressed  their  view  of  it  more  or  less  in  religious 
language.  So  far  as  we  suppose  the  existence  of  One 
Allknowing  Intelligence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
character  of  ideal  truth  must  be  conformity  to  Its 
thoughts:  but  still  even  this,  in  one  sense,  cannot 
exhaust  the  ideal.  Not  even  sucli  an  intelligence 
can  maJce  truth  truth:  its  being  an  intelligence 
implies  that  it  perceives  truth,  and  there  must  be 
truth  for  it  to  perceive  coseval  with  it. 

This  first  ideal  of  truth  however  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  that  there  is  a  course  before 
our  minds,  which,  for  whatever  reason,  is  the  correct 
and  proper  one :  it  implies,  we  may  say,  that  truth  is 
what  the  mind,  as  a  mind,  exists  for. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  ideal  truth,  that  it  is  the 
sight  of  what  is,  is  the  source  of  the  ancient  idealist 
philosophy:  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it,  but  shall 
speak  of  the  comparison  of  the  moral  ideals  wdth 
these  intellectual  ones. 

The  two  great  moral  ideals,  that  of  rightness  and  Tbe  moral 
that  of  good,  are  analogous  to  these  two  aspects  of  ri^tneBs 
the  highest  ideal  of  truth.     The  relation  however  is  ^^^  ^ 
more  and  closer  than  that  of  analogy  :   the  moral  "f ^"^".j^ 
ideal  in  each  case  is  the  higher,  and,  more  or  less,  inteiiec. 
includes  in  it  the  intellectual.  of  the 

The  first  moral  ideal,  that  of  rightness,  is   the  J^' 
most  genuine,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  the   most 
G.  5 
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vague,  ideal,  which  can  suggest  itself  to  us.  In  the 
doing  as  we  should,  or  living  as  we  should,  thinking 
as  we  should  comes  in  of  course  as  a  part.  And  there- 
fore in  the  ancient  ethics  or  aretaics,  the  right  action 
of  the  intellectual  portion  of  our  nature  took  its 
place  as  a  portion  of  virtue  or  excellence* 
It  is  also  But  as  the  moral  ideal  thus  includes  the  intel- 

by^r  ^    lectual,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  sug- 
gests the  moral :  the  rightness  which  governs  action 
is  an  extension   or  wider  application   of  the  trutli 
which  governs  thought.     Many  philosophers,  whom 
we  may  call  the  Intellectual  Moralists,  have  followed 
out  this  view  very  extensively. 
The  moral        The  relation  of  the  second  moral  ideal,  that  of 
Good'JLr.  good,  to  the  intellectual  ideal  of  real  being,  was  a 
irand^^    matter  for  very  early,  and  very  beautiful,  philosophic 
inciudea     speculation.     That  good  is  the  reason  of  being,  that 
lectual      which,  in  the  contemplation  of  being,  we  look  for, 
E^**'     t^^t  *o  which  we  look   through  being,  that  which 
Being.      being  suggests  to  us,  and  by  the  sight  of  which  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  attain  to  see  it,  we  can  in  any  way 
understand  or  explain  being — ^all  this,  in  this  high 
region,  is  of  course  abstruse,  and  requires  a  Plato  to 
exhibit  it  to  us.     But  it  is  a  principle  which  does 
not  belong  to  this  high  region  alone,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  to  all  speculation.     It  is  a  principle  which 
has  generated  much  truth,  and  the  misappreciation 
of  which  has  generated  much  error,  in  the  treatment 
of  Natural  Theology  and  of  Final  Causes. 
SimiUriy         The  sub-ideals  of  morality  which  I  described  are 
TObadwoi  J^ore  or  less  analogous  to  the   sub-ideals  of  truth. 
co"«; ,     The  former  are  what  we  can  find  out  about  right  or 

spond  to 

the  Intel-   good  actiou,  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  are  what 
Bub-ldeaiB.  WO  Can  find  out  about  truth.    If  we  consider  right- 
ness, or  good,  and  truth  to  be  the  main  ideals,  the 
others,  the  subordinate  notions  which  I  have  men- 
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tioned,  may  be  considered  conditions  or  characters  of 
these. 

And  the  haying  the  moral  ideal  of  rightness  or 
good  is  a  belief  in  rightness  or  good  in  the  same  way 
as  the  having  the  ideal  of  truth  is  a  belief  in  truth. 
It  is  a  belief,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
action  which  is  proper  for  us  and  that  good  is  possible 
for  us,  and  a  belief  also  that  both  these  aspects  of  the 
ideal  point  to  the  same  kind  of  action.  Without  this 
moral  belief,  I  see  no  more  how  we  could  act,  than  I 
see  how,  without  the  intellectual  belief,  we  could 
think. 

What  I  said  as  to  the  relation  of  the  higher  ^^^® 
ideals  to  the  lower,  appears  to  me  to  apply  in  the  between 
same   manner  to  the  moral,  as  to  the  intellectual  ideals  and 
ideals.    The  attempt  to  engage  men  the  better  in  J^^f ®*^ 
felicific  action  (so  I  will  call  it)  by  trying  to  per-  ^J'^.*® 
suade  them  that  there  was  nothing  right  for  them,  tween  the 
and  that    the   supposition  of  there  being  such  a  tnai  ideals 
thing  as  rightness  was  only  a  mental  delusion,  a}^^* 
mistake  for,  and  a  call  to,  ihisy  seems  to  me  closely  to 
resemble  the  trying  to  stimulate  their   curiosity  or 
love  of  truth  by  telling  them  that  all  that  truth 
meant  was,  generally  received  opinion  among  men. 
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Recapitn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  described^  moral  pti- 
^^  losophy  aa  a  kind  of  thought,  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  science  itself,  but  setting  in  action,  or 
overseeing,  various  kinds  of  thought,  each  of  which 
might  be  styled  a  science,  and  be  treated  in  a  sys- 
tematic inductive  manner. 

It  is  not  precisely  the  same  view,  but  one  not 

inconsistent  with  the  above,  and  in  some  respects 

simpler,  to  consider  moral  philosophy  as  made  up, 

in  the  main,  of  two  sciences,  one  of  which,  the  more 

important,  is  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree  a 

positive  science,  partaking  largely  of  an  ideal  character. 

This  is  another  view  which  I  gave,  and  1  called  the 

two  sciences  Aretaics  and  Eudaemonics.     There  is  a 

certain  degree  of  looseness  in  the  use  which  I  am 

making  of  both  these  terms :  but  I  hope  to  go  into 

the  meaning  of  them,  especially  that  of  the   last, 

more  accurately. 

tjtiuty  I  have  also  already,  to  a  certain  degree,  spoken 

idmare^'    of  the  meaning  of  usefulness  as  applied  to  action, 

utedtothe  or  of  Hhc  uscful*  as  an  ideal ^.     The  useful,  as  I 

bonum.     said,  has  its  reference,  not  to  pleasure,  but  to  good^ 

bonum,  the  desirable:  the  ideal  of  Hhe  useftd'  is 

a  subordinate  ideal  to  that  of  the  good  or  desirable, 

and  the  action  which  the  term  designates  is  action 

which  serves  as  a  means  to  this  latter.     For  any- 

^p.  61.  «p.  34. 
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thing  with  which  we  are  just  now  concerned,  this 
ideal  of  the  good  or  desirable  might  resolve  itself 
into  that  of  the  pleasurable :  that  we  will  see  at 
a  fiiture  time :  for  the  present  the  word  *  euda^- 
monics/  as  I  said  just  now,  is  vague  to  us,  and  may,  . 
or  may  not,  mean  more  than  an  experiential  science 
of  pleasure.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  word  '  hap- 
piness :'  at  present  it  might  mean  to  us  either  a 
state,  L  e.  a  &ct,  accompanied  or  not  by  the  feeling 
of  the  fact;  or  it  might  mean  a  feeling,  pleasure, 
without  any  account  being  taken  of  states,  or  of 
facts  beyond  the  feeling.  But  whatever  the  ideally 
good  or  desirable  may  be  further  resolved  into,  it  is 
to  that  ideal  unresolved  that  all  the  significance 
of  the  term  ^  useful '  applies :  I  must  beg  that  this 
may  be  for  the  present  kept  in  mind* 

.  In  speaking  also  of  the  moral  ideals,  I  mentioned  Diffieoity 
the  result  produced,  in  regard  of  them,  by  the  intro-  £^^*^ 
duction  of  the  consideration  whether  the  agent  were  ^^  "** 
himself  the  sentient   object  of  his   own  action,  ornate  ideal 
whether  there  were  other  sentient  objects  of  it  be-  taction 
yond  himself.     This  divides  the  second  great  ideal  ^^^ 
together  with  its  subordinate  ideals  into  two  parts ;  ^^'''*"' 
and  also  introduces  doubt,  as  to  one  of  the  parts  in 
each  case,  what  is  its  nature,  how  far  it  is  a  moral 
ideal  at  all. 

The  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  Aooordisg 
chapter  is  the  value  of  actions  ia  the  abstract,  that  haSSm*^ 
which  determines  in  regard  of  them,  in  the  last  resort,  ^^^^^ 
whether  they  are  worth  doing  or  not.     This  value  of  ▼aiaooniy 
them  is  the  ultimate  reason  for  them.     Taking  the  rir^Bome 
word  *  utilitarianism '  not  in  a  technical  and  sectarian  Snt^gwJd 
sense,  but  to  represent  what  its   derivation  would '®^"^*' 
suggest,  the  utilitarian  view  of  morals  may  be  said 
to  be  that  which  considers  actions  to  be  of  value  in 
the  univeiBe,  in  the  last  resort,  solely  in  respect  of 
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their  usefulness,  i.  e.  productiveness  of  good,  however 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *  good '  may  be  afterwards 
determined.  Unless  there  is  produced  by  them  some- 
thing which  independently  of  them  may  be  described 
as  good  or  desirable,  the  universe,  it  is  said,  is  no 
better  for  them  ;  they  might  as  well  not  have  being  ; 
they  are  wasted.  When  I  say  *  is  produced,'  I  speak 
broadly  for  greater  intelligibility,  but  I  mean  to 
include  in  the  view  any  variety  of  modification  or 
qualification  of  it :  if  the  actions  which  produce  the 
above  are  valuable  in  the  Jirst  instance,  then  a  great 
variety  of  actions  beyond  these  will  be  valuable  in 
the  second  instance,  as  tending  to  produce  it,  or 
being  of  a  kind  which  generally  produce  it,  or  for 
many  other  reasons. 
This  no.  Utilitarianism,  in  this  broad  sense,  will  conmiend 

geneiui***  itsclf  to  many,  and  to  many  will  seem  even  self- 
pSm  m-  evident.  It  may  almost  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 
elusive  at-  viows  of  all  thosc  philosophers  who  sought  for  a 
the  second  *  summum  bonum '  as  the  chief  thing  in  morals,  im- 
out  regard  P^ji^g  that  all  actious  would  be  good  in  considera- 
to  the  first.  |.  j^j^  ^f  their  tendency  to  that,  L  e.  of  their  usefulnesa 

*  What's  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
But  just  80  much  as  it  will  bring  f ' 

An  action,  it  is  said,  is  for  results ;  it  is  reason- 
able so  far  as  the  results  of  it  are  looked  to :  by 
its  results  we  must  ultimately  try  it. 

There  is  truth  in  this  notion,  not  only  in  its  most 
general  form,  which  is  simply  treating  what  I  called 
the  second  ideal  as  the  first  and  most  important; 
but  also  in  its  less  general  and  nearer  forms,  as 
when  we  speak  of  happiness  more  or  less  determined 
by  pleasure;  still  the  truth  contained  in  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth. 
Considera-  Let  US  imagine  what  would  be  our  state  of 
quesUon    feeling  as  to  this  value  if  it  were  not  possible,  in 
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the  universe,  for  any  one  being  to  promote  the  hap-  on  the 
piness  of  others.     It  is  evident  that,  on  this  sup-tJ^n^i)* 
position,  the  value  of  actions,  so  far  as  it  depends  ^'^^ 
on  the  good  produced  or  likely  to  be  produced  by^^^^^pp- 
thein,  is  the  same  as  before  :  there  may  be  as  much  owo  hap- 
good  produced,  e^h  producing  it  for  himself;  andSS'Ltoi 
then  it  may  be  that  the  valuableness  of  actions  *^*^®"- 
varies  as  their  usefulness.     But  we  surely  must  feel 
that  the  view  which,  as  it  is,  we  take  of  the  ultimate 
valuableness  of  actions,  is  something  more  compli* 
cated  than  this :  we  need  something  beyond  simple 
productiveness  of  happiness  when,  going  back  as  far 
as  we  can  in  thought,  we  reflect  upon  the  reason 
which  there  exists  for  doing  any  action. 

Let  us  now  change  the  supposition. 

The  most  important  point  for  oiu:  consideration  psiemenu 
in  respect  of  happiness  is  that  it  is  a  thing  which  qaestion 
may  be  foregone  as  well  as  a  thing  which  may  be"***^^ 
promoted ;  and  it  is  in  the  mutual  play  of  these  four 
considerations,  viz.  the  promotion  of  happiness,  the 
foregoing  of  happiness,  thought  of  ourselves,  thought 
of  others,  that  the  circumstances  of  moral  action  lie. 

If  we  supposed  that  the  foregoing  of  happiness  (2)  that  the 
was  possible  but  that  its  promotion  was  impossible,  of  i^ppiu^ 
what  would  have  to  be  said  in  reefard  to  such  fore-  ?ffJ!J!2* 

D  impoBfii- 

going  of  happiness  ?   would  it  have  value  ?    would  ^^^  ^^^ 
there  be  reason  for  it  in  the  universe  ?  might,  if 

As  we  found  that,  in  the  case  of  action  merely  foregcThla' 
promotive  of  happiness,  there  might  be  value  (if  we  pj^"  j^*^' 
choose  to  call  it  so),  but  there  would  not  be  what  we 
consider  moral  value,  so  I  think  we  shall  consider 
that  action  involving  readiness  to  forego  happiness 
would  have,  in  the  absence  of  purpose  for  it,  only  an 
imperfect  moral  value ;  but  that  it  haa  a  character 
which,  on  supposition  of  a  useful  purpose,  becomes 
moral  value,  and  that  this  character  is  the  same  as 
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that  which  is  icanting  in  order  to  give  moral  value 
to  actions  simply  promotive  of  happiness. 
We  may  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  conceive  this,  nor  quite 

thauhere  oasy  to  express  it :  but  I  think  it  may  best,  perhaps, 
^ndBoi  ^  P^^*  ^'^"s  ;  We  may  either  consider  that  the  moral 
value  of     value  of  action  in  the  universe,  the  full  reason  why 

actions —  ,  .  ,  .  , 

aretaio  and  one  IS  better,   worth   more,  in   the  universe  than 

nic— or     another,  must  be  sought  in  both  the  two  first  ideals 

*e?emente    Combined ;— in  other  words,  that  a  good  action  is 

for  an^^  oue  promotive  of  happiness  with  cost  or  eflTort  on  the 

action  to    part  of  the  doer: — or  we  may  consider  that  there 

trae  moral  are  two  kinds  of  value,  one  corresponding  to  each  of 

Taiue.       those  two  idcals ;  the  value  of  usefulness  or  result, 

and  the  value  of  worthiness  of  feeling  (so  we  will  at 

present  call  it)  which  has  gone  towards  the  result  or 

been  expended  for  it.     This  latter  is  the  manner  of 

speaking  which  I  shall  the  more  commonly  use. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  eudsemonic  worth  of 
actions;  the  latter  tiieir  aretaic  worth,  their  merit, 
a>s  we  commonly  call  it. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  these  two  kinds 
of  worth  may  be  considered. 
The  idea         The  attribution  of  worth  or  value  of  the  latter 
applies  to  kind  to  actions,  i.  e.  of  value  independent  of  result,  is 
as  weii^aa  oounocted  in  my  mind  with  what  I  have  said  before, 
to  our       of  the  independent  importance  of  the  active  part  of 
natme.      our  nature.     I  do  not  look  upon  action  in  the  uni- 
verse as  a  necessary  evil,  arising  only  from  the  exist- 
ence of  want  or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  enjoyed 
happiness :  the  power  and  the  want  in  the  universe 
fit  each  other,  and  the  one  is  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  other;  but  the  action,  Le.  the  employment  of 
the  power,  is  good  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  result 
for  the  supply  of  the  want  which  makes  its  useful- 
ness :  thus  there  exists  a  value  besides  the  value  of 
usefulness,  the  value,  namely,  which  I  have  described. 
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The  first  ideal,  the  faciendum^  belongs  to  the  Action  for 
active  part  of  our  nature,  and  so,  as  we  see,  does  this  work  im- 
value.    And  the  connection  of  this  value  with  the  gu^,^^na. 
active  part  of  our  nature  is  concerned  with  its  rela-**®J??^<^"' 

.  .  .  ,     mdiTiciual 

tion  to  self,  in  the  following  way.  We  are  agents  in  happin«sB. 
the  universe  of  what  is  to  be  done  there,  each  with 
our  amount  of  power,  and  of  course  if  this  power  has 
to  be  absorbed  in  ourselves,  and  to  go  all  to  our 
own  happiness,  there  is  none  left  for  the  independent 
faciendum,  our  work  or  duty,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  is  spoken,  no  doubt,  very  generally,  and  in 
application  there  will  come  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered; but  still,  really,  though  very  generally, 
action  for  our  ideal  work  or  duty  is  the  foregoing  of 
happiness,  however  it  may  be  accompanied  with,  or 
produce,  other  happiness :  there  is  no  firee  action,  I 
will  call  it,  or  real  action,  without  the  readiness  to 
forego  happiness  and  the  disposition  to  transcend 
self.  We  are  each  a  machine  of  which  a  certain  por- 
tion must  go  to  internal  work  and  sustentation,  but 
our  value  depends  upon  what  there  is  disposable  be- 
yond this. 

We  might,  conceivably,  devote  all  our  time  and  Seif-Bacn- 

11  fii  >•  i«  fice  mast 

all  our  power  to  the  promotmg  our  own  nappmess  be  added 
and  good  :  in  this  point  of  view,  whatever  is  not  de-  n^eeHo^ 
voted  to  it  (being  applied  to  owe  neighboxir's  happi-  make  true 
ness)  is  so  much  taken  from  it,  i.e.  is  self-sacrifice,  value. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  action,  the  action  which  is,  in  a 
small  or  a  great  degree,  a  withdrawing  of  our  power 
from  effort  after  our  own  happiness  to  effort  after 
doing  *what  we  should/  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
aretaic  value,  or  merit.    It  should  be  useful :  we  form, 
and  with  reason,  the  second  ideal  for  our  action  as 
well  as  the  first :  if  it  is  useful,  it  has  the  double 
value :  if  it  fails  of  being  useful,  or,  through  error  of 
view,  goes  wrong  in  this  particular,  it  may  have  its 
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own  value,  and  the  question  whether  it  has  depends 

on  other  considerations  than  those  of  usefulness. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  value,  or  merit, 

in  reference  to  our  active  nature :  I  will  now  put  it 

in  another  view. 
True  moral       When  WO  introduced,  in  speaking  of  the  ideals, 
exists  ^  ^  the  consideration  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
there^are   su3tion  being   possiblj  different,  we   introduced  the 
conflicting  subject  of  what  I  may  call  the  different  interests  of 

mterebts.  '^  ,  .     •'  ^^         i  i        • 

men.     And,  in  reality,  morality  does  not  begin  to 
exist  till  this  is  introduced.     Usefulness  of  action, 
without  this,  would  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  value, 
but  a  value  which  we  could  not  call  moral,  and  the 
faciendum   or  ideal  work  would  correspondingly  be 
altered.    The  subject  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  different  sentient  beings :  I  use 
the  word  interests  with  intentional  vagueness :  their 
conflicting  happiness  would  do  as  well. 
Sectarian         Utilitarianism,  when  it  claims  to  be  the  whole  of 
Ta^m  mlder-  ^^ral  philosophy,  takes  the  value  of  actions  in  their 
rates  the    rcsults  as  the  one  thine:  of  importance,  on  which 

import-  "  *  , 

auce  of  everything  else  depends,  and  from  which  everything 
flict  of "  else  flows.  Considering  then  moral  philosophy  fully 
interests.   ]3Qg^^  g^j^^j  ^^l  its  outline  drawn,  it  proceeds  onward, 

taking  quietly  into  itself  various  other  considerations, 
such  as  this  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  men,  as  if 
they  were  matters  comparatively  unimportant :  it 
treats,  perhaps,  fully  of  them,  but  considers  them,  in 
reference  to  the  whole,  comparatively  subordinate. 

Anti-utilitarian  systems  treat  that  which  utili- 
tarianism makes  its  basis  (say,  the  value  of  happiness) 
as  something  in  a  manner  pre-moral,  something  with 
the  consideration  of  which  morality  is  not  as  yet 
properly  begun.  It  is  only  with  the  introduction  of 
the  possible  conflict  of  interests  or  happiness  that  the 
teal  difficulties  and  the  real  importance  of  moral  phi- 
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losophy  commence :  utilitarianism  expatiates  in  an 
easier  field,  and  is  not  sufficiently  ready  to  face  these. 

The  interest  of  human  action  does  not  arise  from  True  moral 
its  being,  as  the  utilitarian  would  persuade  us,  simply  pueg  high 
action  for  happiness,  but  in  its  being  what  I  may  call  oth™B**  ^ 
a  mutual  action  of  moral  beings  for  each  other's  hap-  ^*^^^^ 
piness,  and  that  under  strong  temptation  for  them  to  with  low 
act  each  one  for  his  own.     It  is,  in  a  manner,  an  in-  of  our  own. 
terchange  of  happiness :  only  an  interchange  not,  like 
commercial  interchanges,  with  a  desire  of  getting  as 
much  as  possible  for  oneself. 

And  here  it  is  that  there  comes  in  that  double 
character  of  value  in  action  which  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  evident  that  this  mutual  action,  this  interchange, 
could  not  go  on  under  the  influence  of  the  utilitarian 
motive,  simple  value  for  happiness  as  happiness. 
What  is  wanted,  and  what  exists,  is  the  concurrence, 
each  coming  in  its  proper  place,  of  value  for  happiness, 
or  high  estimation  of  it,  and  non-value  for  happiness, 
or  low  estimation  of  it.  The  man  who  risks  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  another  would  never  be  induced 
to  do  this  by  any  increase  of  his  care  for,  or  high 
valuation  of,  happiness  or  life,  if  his  thought  for  his 
own  life  increased  pari  passu  with  his  thought  for 
the  life  of  the  other.  But  there  concur  in  him  the 
two  feelings  of  quite  different  natures :  the  rising 
above  the  love  of  life,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  value  of 
life,  so  far  as  the  other  is  concerned. 

Hence  to  the  utilitarian  principle  of  value  for 
happiness  has  to  be  added  the  counter-principle  of 
non-value  for  happiness,  and  each  is  to  have  its 
place. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  value  or  merit, 
in  relation  to  the  conflict  of  interests :  I  will  now 
speak  of  it  again  in  another  view. 
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Meaning  The  character  of  actions  which  gives  them  their 

phraM  aretaic  value  or  merit  is  one  which  is  known  by  a 
of^chaxa^  ^^^^7  ^^  tcrms  all  more  or  less  metaphorical,  as 
ter'as  moral  terms  must  be,  and  also  more  or  less  mis- 
of  aretaio  leading.  We  form,  in  respect  of  action  of  this  kind, 
^^^^'  an  ideal  very  similar  to  the  first  ideal  or  the  faciendum 
(rightness),  and  in  many  respects  as  vague,  but  not 
quite  the  same. 

The  constant  metaphor  used  in  reference  to  action 
of  this  kind  is  'high,'  with  its  opposite  *low.'  Many 
particulars  of  the  notion  of  height  seem  to  have 
pertinence  in  this  comparison,  though  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  tell  which  suggested  it  in  the  first  instance. 
Action  of  this  kind  is  action  very  frequently  with 
effort,  such  as  to  rise  up  involves:  it  is  action 
looked  up  to  by  men,  and  giving  to  the  agent  a 
feeling  of  self-approbation  possibly  approaching  to 
pride,  raising  him,  as  we  describe  it,  in  his  own  and 
others'  estimation :  it  is  action  belonging  to  a  high 
place  in  any  supposed  scale  of  being  or  character : 
and  much  beside  which  might  be  said.  Anyhow, 
high-mindedness,  elevation  of  character,  and  other 
such  expressions,  seem  generally  accepted  as  good 
descriptions  of  it. 

I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  disposition  to  rise  above 
the  thought  of  self,  a  readiness  to  forego  happiness. 
But  it  is  much  more  various  than  this  would  imply. 
And  it  enters  very  largely,  as  we  shall  find,  into  the 
notion  of  happiness  itself.  It  enters  also  into  all  the 
notion  of  morality  as  ideal.  In  another  chapter  I 
hope  to  treat  of  it  as  itself  a  distinct  moral  ideal, 
though  approaching  to  the  first,  the  faciendum. 

Stbn^*^  What  this  chapter  has  been  to  establish  is  simply 

Generosity  this  :  woro  there  no  use  possibly  to  be  made  of  it,  no 

and  use-  ^  »/  * 

fulness      happiness  which  could  possibly  be  promoted,  generous 
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and  self-forgetting  action  would  be  worth  having  in  are  ind©- 

the  universe,  and  the  universe  would  be  the  richer  quiiti^ 

and  better  for  it.  ^'i?^^"* 

In  other  words :  there  are  two  separate  and  inde-  m^s*  oo- 

•         •  exist  11  an 

pendent  good  qualities  in  regard  of  action,  its  gene-  action  is 
rosity  (so  to  call  it)  and  its  usefulness :  these  ought  complete 
to  go  together,  for  generous  action  which  subserves  ^^^ 
no  purpose  is  so  far  thrown  away :  on  the  other  hand 
useful  action,  which  is  useful  to  oiirselves  alone,  is 
not  thrown  away  indeed  in  the   universe,  but  is 
not  matter  for  moral  notice. 

This  latter  point  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  Man*i 
thus.     Man,  so  long  as  he  confines  the  usefulness  of  ensues 
his  action  to  himself  alone,  while  passing  beyond  the  l^^^^n^ 
ranff e,  or  above  the  level,  of  the  inferior  animals  in  «ew.  ^  ^^ 

^^  confines 

respect  of  his  manner  of  action  and  of  the  powers  his  action 
which,  in  virtue  of  his  intellect,  he  brings  to  bear  on  ^g  n^® 
it,  does  not  pass  beyond  their  range,  or  above  tt^^i^^^^Jl^ 
level,  in  respect  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  action, 
confining  himself  deliberately  to  that  which  they  are 
prevented  by  their  nature  firom  transcending,  namely 
self  and  particular  pleasure.  But  actions  of  this  kind 
do  not  really  come  into  consideration  when  we  use 
the  word  '  action '  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  There 
is  among  the  inferior  animals  much  of  affection  to- 
wards  each  other  and  sometimes  towards  men,  and 
various  things  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
morally  concern  us  in  man :  but  we  do  not  write 
about  the  morality  of  the  animals,  or,  if  we  did  so,  it 
would  be  with  quite  a  different  view  from  that 
which  we  take  of  human  morality,  for  this  reason : 
that  they  cannot  rise  above  self.  Their  apparent 
want  of  reflective  and  generalizing  power  prevents 
them  from  forming  the  general  notion  of  usefulness, 
and  they  act,  under  the  impulse  of  nature,  each  for 
his  own  utility  only.   There  are  qualifications  to  this. 
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which  I  shall  notice :  but  it  represents  the  general 

fact.    Man  rises  above  them  through  the  wide  range 

and  great  force  of  his  intelligence,  and  through  the 

power  which  he  possesses  of  extending  as  widely  the 

purposes  and  objects  of  his  action :  in  other  words,  of 

transcending  self.     If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  false, 

in  a  manner,  to  his  moral  nature  :  he  employs  powers 

indefinitely   higher  than   those  of  the  animals  for 

purposes  no  higher  :  this  is  a  sort  of  monstrosity. 

The  whole        To  put  this  in  another  light.     The  principal  of 

belongs  t»  the  two  scieuces  which  I  have  described  as  making 

losophy^  up  moral  philosophy  is  *  aretaics.'    The  whole  science 

^^t  oiiiy    of  aretaics  belongs  to  moral  philosophy,  whereas  only 

that  part  ^  •  p        j  •        j  x i  •    •  _j.' 

of  eudaa-  a  portiou  01  cudsemomcs  does  :  the  remaimng  portion 
whklh  re-  of  this  latter,  so  far  as  it  exists  or  has  been  thought 
reiationT  ^^'  being  economics,  prudentials,  or  to  be  designated 
towards     in  various  other  ways.     This   miffht   be   otherwise 

others 

expressed  by  saying  that   *  aretaics'  is  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  eudsemonics  a  distinct  science,  partly 
coming  into   consideration  in   it.     Which   way  we 
express  this   does  not   much  matter.      Usefulness 
therefore,   the  matter  of  eudaemonicsi   only  comes 
into  moral  consideration  aa  regards  a  portixm  of  it : 
the  doing  a  thing  because  we  should  do  it,  the  matter 
of  aretaics,  comes  under  moi'al  consideration  uni- 
versally y  even  though  it  should  happen  that  the  thing 
thus  done  was  not  useful  to  anybody. 
« The  mo-         Considering  all  this  complication  of  view,  it  is  not 
consL^'     wonderful  that  there  has  been  much  difficult  contro- 
w^an^am-  ^^^^sy  about  what  is  called '  the  morality  of  conse- 
hignons     queuces.' 

It  may  be         Speaking  shortly,  action  is  virtuous  or  ideally 

pDbUo-      right  which  is  done  for  the  happiness  of  others  or 

or  selfish   ^^^  public  good,  and  done  because  we  conceive  such 

action  to  be  the  action  which  we  should  do,  not 

because  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  action  which  will 
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be  most  for  our  own  happiness,  though  constantly 
with  the  concomitant  feeling  (or  as  I  have  expressed 
it,  faith  and  trust)  that  it  will  be  so. 

*The  morality  of  consequences'  is  therefore  a  mis- 
leading expression,  tending  to  the  confusion  together, 
in  our  view,  of  different  sorts  of  wrong  morality. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  supporters  of  these  wrong 
views  have  as  great  a  disposition  to  make  this  con- 
fusion for  themselves,  as  their  opponents  have  to 
make  it  for  them.  What  I  will  call  true  or  simple 
utilitarianism,  or  the  morality  of  general  benevolence, 
has  been  confused  with  Epicureanism  (or  other  forms 
of  selfish  morality)  by  the  opponents  of  both,  in  order 
to  involve  the  former  in  the  odium  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  latter,  and  by  the  supporters  of  both,  in  order 
to  claim  for  the  former  the  character  of  a  matter  of 
positive  science,  experience,  observation,  which  at- 
taches in  their  view  to  the  latter^. 

It  is  an  erroneous  view  of  morals  to  consider  that  if  the 
because  we  do  an  action  for  the  happiness  of  others,  la^rfectiy 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  conceive  that  its  useful-  ^?h  inde- 
ness  is  a  proper  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  doini?  it,  pendent 
therefore,  we  can  have  no  feelmg  that  we  do  it  be-  tive  mo- 
cause  this  is  the  sort  of  action  which  we  ought  to  do,  or, '     ^' 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  reason  why  one 
sort  of  action  (in  this  case  it  is  useful  action)  should 
be  preferred  to  other  sorts,  so  that  not  only,  in  doing 
this  useful  action,  we  are  right,  but  if  we  did  other 
action  instead,  we  should  be  wrong.     There  is  no 
kind  of  necessary  contradiction  between  the  morality 
of  consequences  (if  by  it  we  understand  simple  utili- 
tarianism or  the  morality  of  benevolence)  and  even 
the  highest  and  most  intuitive  doctrine  of  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  right  and  wrong.     In  fact, 
for  a  true  morality,  we  want  the  doctrine  of  conse- 

1  Cf.  Exam,  qf  Util  Phily  chapters  i.,  3cy.,  xtii. 
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quences,  considered  in  this  light,  to  aid  us  against 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  against  another  doctrine  of 
consequences.  When  people  will  deprive  us  of  our 
ideal  in  the  one  direction,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
other.  Paley  tells  us,  in  eflfect,  that  virtue  is  doing 
the  will  of  God,  not  as  His  will  or  from  regard  to 
Him,  but  because  He  will  punish  or  reward  us.  Our 
feelings  revolt  against  this  description  of  virtue  and 
human  motive :  then,  when  we  are  told  that  God's 
will  is  the  happiness  of  all,  we  ask  why  it  may  not 
be  our  will  too  ?  why,  if  He  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  is  allowed  the  free  morality  of  consequences, 
that  is,  the  independent  desire  of  others'  happiness, 
we  may  not  be  so  also?  why  we  miost  he  slaves, 
micst  be  selfish  ? 
The  error  The  rcason  why  the  view  of  morals  which  I  have 
dent^mo?  described  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  paragraph 
Ug^deniaT  ^  ©rroueous,  has  been  made  plain,  I  hope,  in  what  I 
oi  Right    said  some  time  since,  and  in  the  example  which  I 

meaning  ,  _  _*• 

anything  havc  glvou  of  Beutham.  The  error  of  what  has  been 
Utefid.  *"  called  *  Dependent'  morahty,  from  this  point  of  view, 
does  not  consist  in  the  assertion,  to  whatever  extent, 
of  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  useful  results  of 
our  actions,  but  in  the  assertion  that  the  doing  this 
must  exclude  the  notion  of  there  being  one  kind  of 
action  (whatever  it  is)  which  we  ought  to  do  and 
choose  in  preference  to  others.  Supposing  useful 
action  to  be  the  right  and  proper  action,  still  in. 
calling  it  right  and  proper  we  add  something  to  the 
notion  of  its  being  useful ;  and  it  is  the  assertion  of 
this  which  constitutes,  from  this  point  of  view,  '  In- 
dependent '  morality,  so  far  as  Independent  morality 
is  the  true. 
Thewifiah  The  morality  of  consequences,  in  so  far  as  we 
of  oonse-    mean  by  the  term  a  system  of  morality  which  looks 
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at  all  our  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  probable  qneDoea  is 
consequences  to  ourselves^  is  something  entirely  dif-  a^^dent. 
ferent.  K  we  use  the  term  '  dependent '  in  reference 
to  anything  on  this  system  which  is  real  morality, 
we  should  call  this  selfish  morality '  doubly  dependent/ 
or  morality  with  two  steps  of  dependence.  We  do 
what  is  right  because  it  is  generally  useful,  and  we 
do  what  is  generally  useful  because  it  is  our  private 
interest  to  do  so.  There  is  in  this  denied,  not  only 
an  independent  sense  of,  or  care  for,  right,  but  also 
an  independent  {i.e.  self- transcending  or  unselfish) 
regard  for  utility. 

But  on  this  I  have  for  the  present  said  enough. 


G. 
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I  AM  going  to  consider  now  an  aspect  of  the  first 
ideal  which  has  not  as  yet  distinctly  come  before  us. 
And  I  will  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
relation  of  this  first  ideal,  the  faciendum,  to  the 
second,  the  desirable,  or  supreme  good. 
The  ma  Though  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  good 

ideal  is  i  •  i  ji*j*  /> 

Bubordi-  or  happmcss  may  be  a  necessary  precondition  ot 
i8t*^wt*^*  right  action,  and  the  second  ideal  might  thus,  ab- 
vice  Yewa.  stractly  considered,  be  prior  to  the  first,  yet  the 
first  would  still  be  the  higher  ideal,  for  we  might 
possibly  consider  the  second  as  subordinate  to  it, 
whereas  we  cannot  do  the  opposite.  I  mean  by  this 
simply :  there  may  be  a  good  or  happiness  which  we 
ought  to  desire,  rather  than  another :  here  the  second 
ideal  comes  under  the  first ;  but  the  first  cannot  come 
under  the  second.  If  we  say  that  among  difierent 
things  which  we  ought  to  do,  one  is  better  for  us 
than  another  (on  any  other  ground  than  as  being 
more  what  we  ought  to  do),  we  are  clearly  descending 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ground,  and  introducing 
considerations  which  have  no  business  to  come  in. 
The  same  appears  in  this  way :  we  may  be  certain 
that  anything  which  we  ought  to  do  is  desirable  for 
us ;  but  we  have  no  business  to  say,  that  because  a 
thing  is  desirable  for  us,  therefore  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance, 
as  we  shall  in  various  ways  find. 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  between  an  ideal  We  are 
work  to  be  done  (or  the  first  ideal),  and  an  ideal  gards  the 
happiness  (say)  to  be  gained  (or  the  second  ideal),  *''**  ^^^^ 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect,  viz.  that 
as  to  the  second  anyhow,  we  are  free  agents.     If 
there  is  a  happiness  possible  for  us,  and  we  make  no 
effort  to  gain  it,  and  therefore  do  not  gain  it,  it  is 
our  own  loss,  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  said.     The 
conduct  which  would  have  led  to  this  happiness  may 
be  described,  if  we  like  to  describe  it  so,  as  our  proper 
or  appropriate  action,  or  the  action  fit  for  us  or  be- 
longing to  us,  as  what  we  were  intended  for  when  we 
were  created,  or  in  various  other  such  ways,  rightly 
or  wrongly :  but  still,  if  it  was  in  view  of  our  own 
happiness  only  that  we  were  to  strive  towards  this 
ideal,  folly  is  all  that  we  can  have  been  guilty  of,  or 
can  be  blamed  for  in  neglecting  it.     In  view  of  this 
ideal,  we  are  in  all  respects  free. 

StiU  it  is  plain  that  the  more  ideal  we  make  it, 
the  more,  that  is,  we  mean  by  it  '  something  which 
is  good  for  us'  rather  than  a  distinctly  conceivable 
happiness,  the  more  do  we  bring  it  near  the  first 
ideal.  But  they  can  never,  as  ideals,  coincida 
There  can  be  no  obligation  upon  us  to  choose,  when 
what  is  chosen  is  chosen  simply  as  our  own  good. 
Our  own  interests,  as  such,  are  our  own  concern,  and 
nobody  else's. 

How  do  we  stand,  as  to  fireedom  of  this  kind,  in  We  are 
reference  to  the  first  ideal — ^what  we  should  or  ought  re^da" 

ideal, 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  virtually  in- ^^^^ugh the 

sense  of 

volve  an  account,  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  obligation 
of  that  which  is  meant  by  the  term  *  moral  obliga-  Afferent 
tion.'  S^^" 

I  believe  that  the  ideal  is  formed  in  a  very  dif-  J?!^®®*  **^ 
ferent  way  by  different  persons,  in  a  manner  varying  actions. 

6—2 
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indeed  from  all  but  perfect  freedom  to  entire  want  of 
freedom  in  our  action*  At  a  future  time  we  may  see 
how  this  difference  comes  about.  At  present  we  wiU 
see  if  there  is  any  general  statement  which  can  be 
made  about  it. 

We  may  say  of  anything  which  suggeste  itself 
to  us  as  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  I  choose 
to  do  this,  I  do  it  because  I  like  it :  and  in  this  felt 
fr'eedom  of  choice  may  lie  a  great  part  of  the  merit 
and  nobleness :  but  still  there  is  a  call  to  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  that  in  which  we  are  called  to  act 
for  our  own  happiness,  a  call  the  not  listening  to 
which  is  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  the  not  lis- 
tening to  the  call  to  labour  for  our  own  happiness, 
which  latter  we  are  free  to  do,  if  we  are  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  of  a  thing  sug- 
gesting itself  as  above,  I  feel  I  must  do  it,  I  feel 
I  have  no  choice  :  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  our  minds  in  this,  their  richest  and  noblest 
part,  that  sometimes,  just  where  there  is  the  most 
evident,  and  the  most  thoroughly  felt,  freedom  of 
choice,  we  have  most  the  feeling  that  we  must  do  the 
thing,  that  the  call  upon  us  cannot  be  resisted. 
Where  we  are  most  our  own  masters,  we  are  more 
energetic  masters  of  ourselves  than  anything  could 
be  to  us. 

Every  one,  it  is  probable,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  action,  feels  to  have  a  different 
degree  of  freedom  along  the  scale  I  mentioned  above, 
and  will  use  different  language :  it  is  noble,  worthy, 
meritorious,  to  risk  one's  life  for  another,  it  is  proper 
to  give  to  the  poor,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  refrain 
from  stealing ;  but  though  each  thus  feels  along  the 
scale,  the  amount  of  freedom  or  non-freedom  felt  by 
each  wiU  be  widely  different 
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BougUy,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  risking  our  life 
for  another  is  a  thing  as  to  which  we  are  free,  that 
the  refraining  fix)m  stealing  is  a  thing  as  to  which 
we  are  not  free :  though  this  only  corresponds  very 
coarsely,  it  is  probable,  to  what  people  actually  feeL 
But  of  this  more  another  time. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  feel  ourselves,  asVirtaehu 
above,  not  free,  the  first  ideal  takes  to  us  the  form  "  thT*^ 
of  an  ideal  law  or  rule,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  J^^^J^^ 
duty.     On  account  of  the  division  of  action  in  the  j^^J^*  ^^^ 
manner  which  I  have  mentioned  just  above,  it  ismorebind- 
sometimes  considered  that  *  duty  *  is  a  term  less  eX'  S^it; 
tensively  applicable  to  good  action  than  'virtue'  is :  it 
is  virtuous  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  to  stop  there,  but 
to  go  on  doing  good  beyond  it.     This,  language,  as  I 
have  just  said,  is  only  roughly  significant :  I  hope  to 
analyze  a  little  more  fully  both  the  terms  and  the 
feelings  in  our  mind  which  they  indicate. 

The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  notions  'duty* 
and  '  virtue '  may  be  exhibited  in  another  manner  in 
some  respects  more  accurate  and  important  than  this 
consideration  of  virtue  as  duty-doing  and  something 
more. 

Duty  being  an  ideal  law^  tob^j  be  said  to  haveFottrcba* 
four  main  characteristics  attaching  to  it  under  this  ^^ST 
aspect:  (1)  it  is  conceived  as  distinct  and  explicit ;  ^J*^^ 
(2)  it  takes  cognizance,  not,  for  merit,  of  any  risings  i«i«ai  !*▼. 
above  it,  but  only,  for  demerit,  of  fallings  below  it. 
We  may  fail,  that  is,  in  our  duty,  but  we  cannot  do 
more  than  our  duty ;  so  far  as  we  do  so,  we  leave  the 
notion  of  duty  and  must  use  some  other  language. 
Thus  while  virtue  is  a  scale  rising  indefinitely  up- 
wards, duty  is  the  top  of  a  scale  descending  down- 
wards.    The  science  of  duty  is  the  science  of  offences 
against  it.     Again,  duty  is  more  or  less,  ideally  at 
least,  personal  in  two  senses:   it  involves  (3)  the 
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giving  up  oi  our  own  interest  to  that  of  another, 
and  (4)  the  consideration  of  a  third  party  with  an 
enforcing  power.  When,  however,  we  consider  these 
characteristics,  all  taken  from  law,  as  belonging  to 
duty,  it  is  with  qualification  of  the  following  kind. 
Duty  is  not  a  diflferent  thing  from  virtue,  it  is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  ideal,  the  faciendum  or 
rightness.  At  the  same  time,  for  certain  portions  of 
good  action,  the  notion  duty  is  the  more  applicable 
notion :  for  certain  portions,  the  notion  vhi^ue.  It 
is  our  duty  not  to  steal,  and  it  is  virtuous,  but  we 
should  hardly  think  of  calling  it  so :  it  is  virtuous 
to  devote  our  lives  to  philanthropy  without  thought 
of  self-advancement :  the  notion  of  duty  would  not 
here  be  so  applicable.  But  again :  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  notions  of  duty  and  virtue  are  both  ap- 
plicable, each  in  its  own  special  way.  Take  grcUitude: 
the  word  'duty'  belongs  to  it,  because  special  occasion 
has  been  given  for  it  by  the  person  who  has  benefited 
us ;  we  are  not  free :  the  word  '  virtue '  belongs  to 
it,  because  the  manner  of  repayment  is  indefinite, 
and  we  may  carry  it  out  to  any  extent :  it  is  not 
something  which  can  only  be  offended  against,  but 
something  which  we  may  indulge  in  and  carry  out 
as  we  please. 
Duty  is  I  have  given  these  examples  to   illustrate  the 

pMeot    nature  of  the  exactness,  definiteness,  particularity, 
BtSement  ^7  which  the  notion  duty,  in  a  great  degree  appli- 
aatothe    cable  to   the  same  conduct  as   that  to  which  the 
the  tbing  notion  virtue  is,  is  yet,  as  a  notion,  differenced  from 
®  °^®'  it.     With  such  qualification  as  the  above,  duty  may 
be  considered  to  be  virtue  to  the  extent  to  which 
virtue  can  be  precisely  fixed  for  us,  both  as  regards 
the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  done. 

I  will  anticipate  for  a  moment  an  after-matter  of 
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consideration^  to  this  extent :  it  will  be  said  that  the  is  not  this 
notion  of  duty  here  given  is  exceedingly  complicated,  puoi^  a 
that  this  is  clearly  no  case  of  an  ideal  naturally  g^^**^^^,^^ 
formed  by  people  for  themselves,  but  a  complicated  ^  ^^»^^ 
notion  produced  in  them,  it  may  be,  afterwards  by 
drilling  and  education;  an  imaginative  application 
to  their  feeling  and  individual  conduct  of  the  out- 
ward or  general  law  imder  which  they  find  them- 
selves. On  the  subject  of  notions  or  feelings  caused 
in  us  by  education,  I  hope  to  speak  afterwards  more 
generally.  But  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed  here 
that  this  notion,  and  many  others  like  it,  though 
taking  many  words  and  a  long  time  to  describe,  are 
not  in  reality  complicated.  This  simplicity  in  fact, 
with  complicatedness  in  description,  belongs  to  much 
of  philosophy  of  every  kind.  Good  philosophy,  of 
whatever  description,  is  something  not  far  off  from 
our  mind :  it  relates  constantly  to  portions  of  our 
consciousness  which  from  their  apparent  simplicity 
and  triviality  we  think  not  worthy  of  notice ;  and 
then  when  the  philosopher  laboriously  attempts  to 
put  this  into  words,  it  looks  to  us  like  something 
very  complicated  and  a  long  way  off,  and  we  puzzle 
ourselves  to  understand  it  as  if  it  were  some  foreign 
language  or  an  abstruse  mathematical  theorem. 
This  is  very  likely  neither  our  fault  nor  that  of 
the  philosopher,  but  simply  a  feet.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  even  to  represent  distinctly  to  our- 
selves the  things  most  intimate  to  our  consciousness, 
we  must  go  this  long  way  about.  And  when  there 
has  to  be  understanding  between  two  minds,  and  we 
are  being  helped  or  guided  in  the  doing  this,  such 
apparent  complication  or  circuitousness  becomes  still 
more  necessary.  After  all,  when  we  come  to  under- 
stand the  thing  it  seems  ridiculously  simple,  and 
we  despise  it.     But  the  folly  consists  in  this  last. 
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Simple  as  it  is,  we  very  likisly  could  not  have  come 
to  separate  it  and  see  it  distinctly  except  by  some 
sucli  circuitous  process. 
The  na-  To  retum  now  to  the  consideration  of  duty  under 

duty  mos-  i^  ^P^ct  ^f  id^  ^^'     I^w  ^  *^®  determination  of 
trated       f  j^g  mutual  conduct  of  a  number  of  agents  with  con- 

from  the     ^  •  n  n*   • 

nature  of  flicting  interests  (by  some  suflficient  power,  possessing 

also  authority  so  to  determine  it),  in  view  of  the 

advantage  of  each  and  of  alL 

The  true  I  havc  given  this  long  and  particular  definition 

of  law       of  law  in  order  to  bring  into  one  line  of  thought  the 

involves  •  •  i'T.!.  t.  ai  p»i 

four  views  vcry  various  views  which  have  been  taken  of  it. 

have^en        ^^  couduct  is  individual.     And  all  conduct,  so 

taken  of  it.  far  as  determined  by  law,  is  intended  to  be  useful, 

i.e.  for  some  advantage  of  somebody.     Now  if,  in 

the  above  definition,  we  leave  out  the  centre  portion, 

that  is,  the  consideration  by  whom  the  law  is  made 

or  enforced, — or  rather,  for  we  cannot  really  *  leave  out* 

any  portion,  if  we  turn  our  special  attention  to  the 

first  and  the  last  portion,  and  consider  the  centre 

portion  as  involved  in  these, — ^we  get  the  first  of  the 

great  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  general 

nature  of  law. 

Greek  view       This  is  in  the  main  the  old  Greek  notion  of  law, 

(1).  Deter-  yiz.  that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement  of  all,  by  which 

of  indivi-   the  actiou  of  each  was  more  or  less  regulated  for  the 

hym^tuaNommon  advantage;  such  agreement  being  enforced 

ofau^or  *  ^P^^  ^^^^  ^y  *^®  power  of  the  whole ;  but  the  idea 

the  com-    of  enforcement,  coming  less  prominently  forward  since 

vantage,    cach  individual  is  regarded  as  a  co-maker  of  the  law, 

a  co-percipient  and  recipient  of  its  advantages,  and  a 

co-enforcer  of  it. 

In  reality,  this  describes,  to  a  certain  extent,  all 
law,  and  is  a  very  noble  view  of  it .  In  all  cases  of 
law,  the  physical  power  is  with  the  mass  of  people 
subjected  to  it,  and  it  is  by  their  passive  consent  (so 
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to  call  it)  and  more  or  less  of  coopeiution,  that  the 
law  is  law. 

Without  however  going  further  in  this,  I  will 
describe  this  view  of  law  thus :  that  it  is  the  common 
reason  ruling,  for  the  common  advantage,  the  conduct 
of  individuals  to  each  other. 

If  now,  instead  of  the  above  view,  we  unite  with 
the  first  clause  of  the  above  definition  that  portion  of 
tha  second,  or  middle  one,  which  has  reference  to 
authority,  we  get  the  second  view  of  law,  which  I 
will  call  the  Roman.  I  must  again  call  to  xnind  that 
in  each  case  the  other  part  of  the  definition  is  not 
omitted,  but  only  retires  into  the  background. 

The  Roman  notion  is  that  of  subordination  of  Roman 
individuals,  not  to  the  community  as  such,  but  toJj^JJ^K- 
the  authority  in  and  over  the  community,  whatever  nation  of 
that  may  be.     By  'authority'  I  mean  power  over  action  by 
others,  with  the  supposition  of  reason  existing  why  b°^"^ 
there  should  be  such  power;  and  I  say  *in  and  over,'  ^^*^"L 
because  the  community  is  considered  in  this  view  to 
be  a  community  in  virtue  of  a  superior  authority 
regulating  its  arrangements. 

This  is  the  Roman  ideal  notion  of  juSy  which  has 
been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  moral  writers. 

I  wiU  briefly  describe  it  thus :  that  it  is  the 
supposition  of  the  same  power,  which  makes  in- 
dividuals what,  in  a  commimity,  they  are,  determining 
also  their  mutual  action:  power  of  this  nature  is 
authority,  because  we  see  reasons  why  the  action  of 
the  individuals  should  be  determined  in  this  manner.  Hobbedan 

If  now  in  this  latter  view,  we  dismiss,  as  visionary  Determi- 
and  ideal,  the  notion  of  authority ^  and  attend  only  rndividSli 
to  the  very  practical  or  concrete  notion   of  power ^  ^^Y^^ 
we  get  a  third  notion  of  law,  which  has.  entered  o'p«»*i*i«8 
largely  into  moral  speculation,  and  may  be  called  the  Sliot^^ 
Hobbesian.  rw/pS^er. 
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We  have  here  power  not  submitted  to  will- 
ingly as  reasonable,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
above  authority,  but  submitted  to  unwillingly  as 
constraining,  or  simply  a  superior  force.  Of  course 
the  constraint  must  be  what  is  called  moral,  and 
the  unwillingness  be  indisposition:  for  the  action 
is  still  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  individual, 
though  forced  upon  him.  The  manner  of  the  con- 
straint is  by  penalty:  the  language  of  the  power  is, 
if  you  do  not  do  the  thing,  this  or  that  is  what  you 
will  suffer. 

Law,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  determination 
of  individual  action  by  superior  power,  and  by  the 
way  of  penalties,  no  account   being  taken  of  any 
reason  suggesting  the  law,  or  any  advantage  aimed 
at  by  it.     It  is  of  course  supposed  that  the  law  is 
general  in  its  operation,  applying  to  a  number  of 
people,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  steady  or  con- 
tinuous:  these  considerations  are  in  fact  the  only 
thing  which  causes  this  notion  of  law  to  differ  from 
ordinary  force. 
Absolutist        If  however  to  this  third  view  of  law  we  add  the 
chai*view  ^^^  particulars  of  the  original  definition,  viz.  that 
toHobl^-  ^^^  force  which    I    have  just    been  describing  is 
Bianthat    excrcised  honestly  for  the   supposed  advanta^fe  of 

tlio  suDe- 

rior  power  cach  and  of  all  subject  to  the  force,  we  get  a  view  of 
t"act?or  tbe  nature  of  law  which  to  many  will  seem  a  correct 
toegenerai  qj^^  complete  ouo :  the  difference  of  it  from  the 
complete  definition  of  law  which  I  gave  being  in  the 
omission  of  the  notion  of  authority,  or,  what  is  in 
some  respects  equivalent  to  that  of  authority,  the 
notion  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  subject  to 
the  law.  This  may  be  called  the  absolutist  legisla- 
tive view. 

Of  these  four  views,  the  first  and  the  second  bear 
a  considerable   resemblance,   if  we  understand  the 
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reason  of  all,  in  the  first  view,  to  difier  from  theBeiAtion 
mere  will  of  aU  as  authority  differs  from  power,  tb^dlf* 
Between  these  two  views  on  the  one  side,  andj^^^* 
the  third  view  on  the  other,  the  important  point  of 
distinction  is  this :  that  they  recognize  motive  to 
obedience  other  than  penalty,  whereas  the  third  does 
not.  According  to  the  earlier  vievrs,  the  essential 
point  about  law  is  that  it  is  an  arrangement  or  order, 
such  as  is  indicated  in  the  Greek  term  vo/xos :  accord- 
ing to  the  third  the  essential  point  about  it  is  that  it 
is  a  command.  According  to  the  earlier  views,  the 
motive  to  obedience  in  the  mass  of  the  individuals 
subject  to  the  law  may  be  considered  to  be  aaree- 
xnent  mth  it.  or  acknowledgment  of  the  rLon 
which  suggested  its  enactment :  and  though  of  course 
penalty  must  exist,  for  there  must  be  (by  the 
definition)  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the  law,  yet 
the  need  of  such  enforcement  is  in  a  manner 
exceptional :  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  chief  or 
only  stimulant  to  obedience. 

In  the  third  view,  those  subject  to  the  law  are 
supposed  to  have  no  further  concern  with  it  than  to 
obey  it  under  penalty. 

The  fourth  view  is  a  return  to  the  earUer  views, 
in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  law  to  be  intended  for 
the  advantage  of  those  subject  to  it  and  therefore 
reasonable  (for  this  is  the  proper  purpose  of  all  law), 
not  necessarily  appealing  to  penalty  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  since  on  this  supposition  the  law  is 
arbitrary  in  the  making  of  it,  though  not  arbitrary  in 
the  purpose,  and  since  there  is  no  recognition  of 
authority,  as  distinct  from  power,  in  the  making  it, 
those  who  hold  this  view  are  very  likely  to  be  strong 
maintainors  of  the  third  view,  as  regards  the 
making  of  the  law :  they  regard  the  law,  however 
good  may  be  its  purpose,  as  having  no  force,  except  in 
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virtue  of  its  penalties  :  if  they  Had  had  the  making 

of  language,  the  words  for  law  would  not  have  been 

such  as  imply  order  or  arrangement,  but  such  as 

imply  simply  command. 

Appiica-  We  have  now  to  see  how  these  different  views  of 

four  views  the  nature  of  law  enter  into  moral  philosophy,  and 

the^t^n  ^^^^  relation  they  bear  to  the  notion  of  duty. 

of  duty.  The  distinctness  of  duty  as  a  philosophical  notion 

The  notion  •  •         iii-rk  *  i*i  t    i  -!•• 

of  duty  IS  owing  to  the  Koman  view  of  law,  and  to  religion, 
district!.  ^^  existed  in  the  Greek  mind  and  language,  as  in  all, 
nesB  partly  {ji  sxich  tcrms  as  Sci,  TO  Beov,  &c. :  but  the  Greek 

to  Homau 

Law,  philosophers,  and  the  Bomans  who  followed  them, 
•do  not  seem  distinctly  to  have  separated  the  con- 
sideration of  duty,  as  an  ideal,  from  that  of  virtue : 
they  did  so  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
entire  of  duty,  in  speaking  of  a  man's  €fyyov,  Ac,  and 
in  reference  for  instance  to  the  details  of  duty,  in 
speaking  of  suita,ble  conduct  in  the  details  of  life,  ra 
KadrJKovray  translated  by  the  Latin  officia  (opi/icia)^ 
mutual  services  or  relative  duties :  but  the  question 
of  the  obligation  by  which  all  this  is  bound  upon  us, 
which  differences  the  consideration  of  duty  from  that 
of  virtue,  was  not  much  entered  upon  by  them. 

The  Romans  have  been  considered  an  un-ideal 
people,  but  their  ideal  jus,  at  least  as  they  began  to 
consider  it  when  somewhat  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
mingled  with  it,  was  a  very  noble  one,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it,  but  will  make  some  extracts  which  will 
show  their  notion  of  it^ 
and  partly  Nor  will  I  dwell,  now,  on  the  development  of  the 
tiaS^  notion  of  duty  which  arose  from  the  Christian 
religion :  both  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  were  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  though  in  different  ways,  law- 
loving  peoples ;  and  the  notions  of  duty  which  lasted 

1  The  extracts  were  not  given,  bnt  would  probably  have  been  taken 
from  such  sources  as  Cicero,  De  Legibiu^  Bk.  i.  and  ii.  c  4.    £d. 
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on  througH  tKe  middle  ages  belong  in  part  to  the 
Boman  law,  in  part  to  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  time  came  for  these  notions  to   beHobbeain 
routed  out,  as  everything  after  those  ages  was,  the  Sn^^to^ 
work  was  done  by  Hobbes,  and  his  manner  of  doing  ^q}^?^^ 
it  was  simply  the  introducing  what  I  have  called  the  by  penalty 
third  view  of  law  instead  of  the  two  earlier  ones : 
the  Hobbism  or  Hobbesianism,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  the  main  object,  whether  of  attack  or  defence, 
on  the  part  of  EngUsh  moral  philosophers,  was  simply 
the  consideration  that  the   obligatoriness   of  right 
action  is  the  only  matter  of  importance  about  it,  and 
further  that  this  obligatoriness  is  simply  the  require- 
ment of  obedience  under  threat  of  penalty. 

The  Hobbists  stand  to  the  various  forms  of  anti- deideai- 
Hobbism,  in  reference  to  the  first  ideal  (or  the  notion  ,bi  ide^ 
of  something  as  what  we  ought  to  do),  in  much  the  J^B^aTd  the 
same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Epicureans  stand  ^^^ 
to  the  Stoics  and  the  schoQls  descending  from  them, 
in  reference  to  the  second  ideal  (or  the  notion  of 
something  as  what  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  aim 
at).  The  notion  of  the  summum  bonum  was  very 
early  de-ideali^ed  or  positivized,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  nothing  could,  with  any  meaning,  be 
considered  to  answer  to  this  description  except  tangi- 
ble, measurable,  describable,  pleasure.  Though  the 
notion  of  the  faciendum  did  not  so  readily  lend  itself 
to  this  process ;  still  we  find  here  a  similar  de-ideal- 
ization of  the  first  ideal,  in  the  form  of  duty,  efiected 
by  Hobbes ;  and  virtue,  the  other  form  of  this  ideal, 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  chapter:  the  machinery  in  both  cases  being 
the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Epicureans  in  the 
case  of  happiness,  viz.  a  conversion  of  motive  or 
altering  the  purpose  of  action.  Effect  of 

The  Hobbistic  view  was  not,  any  more  than  the  on  reUgion 
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and  mo-    Epicurean,  opposed  to  religion,  as  religion  is,  and 

opponents  always  has  been,  understood   by  many.     What  it 

0)^  «j-  aflfe(?ted  was,  not  religion  itself,  but  the  elevation  and 

^u°V    S^^^^^^J  of  view  taken,  whether  of  morality  or  of 

(2)  its  nar- religion.     It  was  opposed  in  two  ways,  as  we  may 

of  dniy  to  say ;  by  stoutly  maintaining,  in  application  to  morals, 

obligation,  ^j^^  earlier  view  of  ideal  law ;  and  by  bringing  into 

more  prominence  the  other  form  of  the  first  ideal, 

or  the  notion  of  virtue.     These   two   views    met 

different  portions  of  it :  the  one  disputed  the  account 

of  obligation ;  the  other  disputed  the  assertion  that 

obligation  (however  imderstood)  was  all  that  morality 

was  concerned  with. 

niustra-  For  a  simple  illustration  of  this :  Paley's  answer 

Paieys^Tc-  to  his  questiou,  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

kee°Ui°'    is  an  example  of  Hobbism :  I  should  be  inclined  to 

our  word,  answer  it  by  saying,  uniting  the  language  of  the 

two  classes   of  anti-Hobbists,  I  keep  my  word  for 

other  reasons  besides  being  obliged  to  it,  and  by 

being  obliged  to  it  I  mean  something  different  from 

what  you  mean. 

What  then  do  I  mean  ? 
Further  Before  answering,  I  will  recall  to  mind  the  begiu- 

duty  ts  an  T^^g  of  the  general  definition  which  I  gave  of  law, 
tion  oT    ^^^  t^^*'  ^t  ^  t^®  regulation  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
Law:  it     individuals,  i.e.  their  conduct  towards  each  other. 
mutual  These  individuals,  as  they  stand  independently, 

accord-^'*  are  each  in  his  own  set   of  circumstances,   having 
^rr^^  done   this    or  that,   &c.:    the  law,  taking  note  of 
tionsin     a  Certain  number  of  these  circumstances,   classifies 
stand  to    them,  and  prescribes  with  respect  to  the  individuals, 
each  other,  j^^^  they  are  to  act  towards  each  other  accordingly. 
It  finds,  or  puts   (it   matters  not  to   our  present 
purpose  which  term  we  use)  individuals  in  certain 
relations   one  towards   another :   and   it   prescribes 
mutual  action  according  to  these  relations.    These 
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legal  relations  were  called  by  the  Romans  jura,  as 
they  called  the  whole  supposed  mass  of  the  relations, 
or  the  ideal  law,  jus.  Each  individual  had,  if  wa 
may  say  so,  his  own  particular  jus^  that  is,  his  net- 
work of  l^al  relations,  with  befitting  conduct, 
towards  those  about  him.  In  later  language  it 
has  been  more  usual  to  make  a  division  and  to 
speak  of  rights,  claims,  dues,  when  the  relation  is 
considered  to  make  a  person  the  proper  object  of 
some  action  for  his  advantage,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  speak  of  duties  or  obligations  when  it  is  his 
action  which  is  limited  or  determined,  the  advantage 
being  for  the  other  party. 

General  law  orjus^  itself  an  ideal  of  human  action 
in  respect  of  particular  circumstances  in  which  people 
are  found  or  placed,  and  with  which  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned,  is  still  further  idealized  into 
duty,  the  standard  of  mutual  human  action  generally : 
general  duty  is  the  imiversal  system  in  which  each 
individual  has  his  particular  duty  to  do,  as  well  aa 
his  particular  due^  which  each  should  render  to  him* 

Another  characteristic  of  duty  which  I  mentioned  it  is  owed 
is  its  being  personal  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  owed,  not  ^  thelml 
only  to  a  particular  person,  a  second  party,  but  also  ^^^^* 
to  a  third  party,  the  authority  and  power   (ideal  part,  the 
perhaps)   enforcing   the  law.     In  other  words,   in  of  the  law. 
respect   of  the  performance   of  our  duties  to   the 
second  party  to  whom  they  are  actually  due,  we 
are  what  is  called  responsible  to  a  third  party,  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  to   which  we 
consider  that  these  duties  are  portions  of  a  general 
duty,  or  real  and  actual  law.     We  are  in  the  first 
instance  under  obligation,  bound  by  the  law,  to  the 
second  party,  to  do  the  duty :  and  then,  in  case  of 
iailure,  we  are  bound  or  liable  to  the  enforcing  or 
third  party,  for  the  forfeiture. 
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Paieyneg-        Turning  now   to   Paley's  question,   Why  ain  I 
obUgation  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  it  will  be  observed  that, 
tndpar^.  ou  the  Hobbistic  viow  which  is.his,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  what  I  have  called  the  actual  obligation,  or  the 
obligation  in  the  first  instance,  viz.  to  the  party  with 
whom  word  is  to  be  kept.     This,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  Hobbism,  which  interprets  obligation  as 
simply  dread  of  penalty.     But  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  notions  of  men,  so  far  as  language 
suggests  them.     The  duty  or  debt,  the  obligation  or 
tie,  is  to  the  second  party.     We  are  under  obligation 
to  the  person  with  whom  we  are  dealing  to  keep  our 
word  to  him :  we  are  responsible  (in  Paley's  view, 
to  the  divine  law)  for  the  performance  of  this  obli- 
gation. 
Hobbism         I  mentioned  before  two  resemblances  between 
?^S  Hobbism  and  Epicureanism,  or,  more  strictly  speaks 
^^Q^^ing,  an  analogy  and  a  connexion:   I  will  mention 
dutyde-    now  a  resemblance  between   Hobbism  and   UtUi- 

p6nd  upon         ...  / . 

general     tariauism  in  general  (i.e.  as  the  word  is  now  com- 
^^*        monly  imderstood),  even   if  the  Utilitarianism   be 
quite  un-Epicurean. 

It  consists  in  this :  that  in  both  of  them  the 
question  of  relative  duties,  or  of  particular  duty,  is 
considered  to  depend  on  that  of  general  duty :  the 
relative  and  particular,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  considered  at  all,  are  considered  simply  to  be 
consequences  of  the  general.  And  just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  Paley  here  failing  to  notice  that  the 

tion  be-     word  obligation  implies  a  tie  to  another  party,  or 

tween jural  that  dutics  are  owed  to  somebody. 

and  non-  ,   ,  •'   .   ,  <%     i  •     t 

jural  yiewB       The  recognition  or  non- recognition  of  this  latter 

of  morality  "jx"  j'»i  ii"i  i         "jj 

marked  by  consideration  divides  moral  philosophy  mto  two 
nm^f"  Daanners  of  thought.  That  which  recognizes  this 
denial  of  particular  obligation  we  might  call  the  jural:  that 
obligation,  which   does  not,  the  non-jural.      Hobbism,   Epicu- 
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reanism,  and  Utilitarianism,  meaning  by  this  latter 
word  the  morality  of  general  benevolence  or  of  the 
greatest  happiness^  belong  to  the  latter  class.  This 
is  one  reason  for  their  blending  readily  together: 
and  in  ^ct,  utilitarianism,  as  now  frequently  under- 
stood, includes  aU  the  three. 

I   will  mention  also   another  thing  about  theThepmr- 
particularity  of  duty.     In  a  sense,  all  duty  may  be  opdeflaSe. 
called  relative:  i.e.  the  notion  of  it  implies  a  certain  JS^TOme- 
relation  between  the  two  or  more  parties  whom  it  times  re- 
concerns,  beyond  the  fisLct  that  they  are  both  human  the  party 
beings  or  sentient  creatures.     But  relative  duty,  initiJo^g, 
a  more  restricted  sense,  may  be  considered  to  de-^J^^^.*^ 
signate  those  cases  where  the  particularity  or  de- 
finiteness,  which  makes  the  matter  in  question  duty 
rather  than  virtue,  belongs  to  the  individuals,  and 
not  to  the  thing :  whereas  there  are  a  large  class  of 
cases  in  which,  though  there  is  always  some  reference 
to  the  individuals  or  two  parties,  the  particularity 
or  definiteness  belongs  specially  to  the  thing  owed 
or  due. 

This  will  be  understood  better  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  justice  :  but  I  think  a  little  illustration  will 
make  it  sufficiently  dear  now. 

When  we  speak  of  our  duty  to  our  parents  some, 
(relative    duty),  the    definiteness  of  particularity,  the  UiSg, 
which  belongs  to  the  duty  as  such,  has  reference  to  "^fk*^ 
the  individuals  or  parties  only,  for  what  we  owe  to  ^^  *™*^« 
them  is  very  indefinite,  though  it  may  be  generally 
described ;  and  it  may  be  expanded  or  indulged  in 
to  any  amount,  in  this  respect  not  answering  the 
charact<er  of  duty:  it  is  duty  on  account  of  the  d&* 
finiteness  of  the  parties.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  speak  of  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  the  parties  are 
scarcely  more  definite  than  they  are  in  respect  of 
benevolence  :   we   owe  truthfulness   to   everybody : 
G.  7 
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but  the  thing  is  definite,  and  hence  the  notion  of 
duty  is  applicable  to  the  one  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  is  not  to  the  other.  We  cannot  be  truthful  as  we 
may  be  benevolent,  less  or  more,  or  qualifiedly.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  break  our  word  to  him,  and  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  refuse  to  risk  our  lives  for  him  : 
still  in  the  former  case  we  wrong  him,  in  the  latter 
we  do  not:  the  cases  are  matter  of  different  con- 
sideration from  that  of  the  greater  or  less  advantage 
resulting  from  them. 

I  will  now  summarily  describe  duty  and  obligation : 
the  answer  to  Paley's  question  will  I  trust  appear. 
Definitian  Duty  is  the  ideally  right,  or  that  which  should 
fotind^  be  done,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  it  determined  for 
Son  of^"  us,  and  the  principle  which  we  suppose  to  determine 
^^-        it  we  call  *  the  moral  law.' 

I  use  purposely  the  veiy  vague  word  '  principle  * 
here,  for  this  reason :  that  that  to  which  it  applies, 
the  moral  law,  is  imderstood  by  different  persons 
quite  differently.     The  reason  why  it  is  thus  imder- 
stood  differently  will  appear  from  what  I  have  said 
above :   it  is  because  people  understand  such  very 
different  things  by  the  term  'law.' 
In  accord-        If  we  suppose  *  law '  to  be  order,  arrangement, 
the^ew    system,  the  result,  or  rather  the  expression,  of  a 
Sw^Duty  harmony,  concurrence,  agreement,  of  a  number   of 
7^^«      members  capable,  in  whatever  way,  of  such  agree- 
spirit  for  ment,  or  imaginatively  supposed  so ;  then  duty  is 
nntyarae'  the  great  law  which  the  members  of  the  moral 
<*)*  universe,  if  we  may  so  speak,  impose  upon  them- 

selves: it  represents  the  comprehension  by  each  of 
his  place  and  his  work  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
work  of  the  whole ;  each  as  one  of  the  whole,  feeling 
himself  to  be  a  co-imposer  and  co-vindicator  of  the 
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law^  and,  as  such,  ruling  his  own  self,  as  individual 
in  his  interests  and  disposed  to  care  for  himself  alone. 
Duty  in  this  view  is  public  spirit :  public  spirit  not 
for  a  nation,  but  for  the  moral  or  sentient  universe. 

If  we  suppose  'law'  to  mean  a  rule  or  system  of  or'wining 
individual  conduct,  laid  down  not  by  arbitrary  power,  of  the 
but  by  authority  (for  which  authority  I  would  briefly  ™^to°*' 
assign  three  constituents,  title,  wisdom,  and  crood- *^»*^i»i<>ii 

'  ^  DOSMBSdS 

will) ;  then  duty  is  the  intelligent  and  willing  aathority 
obedience  of  the  members  of  the  moral  universe  to  ^^^'*  ^^'' 
something  which  their  minds  seem  to  present  to 
them  as  possessin&f  the  above  characters :  they  feel 
their  .action  in  thif  view  not  free,  and  yet  it  I  not 
constrained :  they  are,  concurrently,  ruled  and  ruling 
over  themselves ;  obedient,  but  glad  and  proud  (so 
to  speak)  of  their  obedience. 

K  we  suppose  *  law '  to  mean  a  rule  for  individual  or  sub- 
.  action,  01  which  rule  we  know  nothing  more  than  arbitrary 
that,  if  we  do  not  obey  it,  we  shall  be  punished,  then  ^^^^^^^ 
duty  is  bare,  perhaps  unwilling,  obedience  to  some-  ©f  the 
thing  which  we  have  no  interest  or  pleasure  in,  but  of  somety, 
which  we  are  afraid  to  resist.     The  moral  law.  is  ^^er  ge- 
then  a  yoke  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Deity  (Paley),  »er»iiy(3)» 
or  by  society  and  public  opinion  (some  Socratic  inter- 
locutors and  several  philosophers  in  later  times),  or 
by  arbitrary  power  in  general  (Hobbes). 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  add  to  the  last  sup-  or  it  may 
position,  that  there  is  good  purpose  in  the  unposers^^^* 
of  this  yoke,  we  make  a  supposition  in  accordance  ^^^m 
with  the  fourth  view  which  I  gave  of  law,  and  this  the  end 
is  what  is  generally  done  by  utihtarians  who  hold  the  power 
Hobbist  views.     Duty  in  this  view  is  submission  to  ^  ®"'^*^ 
the  constraining  power,  whatever  it  is,  combined  with 
more  or  less  of  sjnnpathy  with  the  purpose  which  that 
power  has  in  its  constraint.     As  if  Faley  should  say, 
that  virtue  (or  duty)  is  the  doing  good  to  men,  &c., 

7—2 
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in  prospect  of  the  reward  and  penalty  affixed,  but 
still  with  soine  feeling  that  God's  purpose  is  a  good 
one,  and  His  wish  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures 
what  we  can  enter  into  and  appreciate.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  added  supposition  in  this  case  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  we  come  very  near  the  second 
supposition  again,  as  I  mentioned  in  regard  of  law. 
;nie  fou  I  have  thought  it  would  conduce  to  deamess  to 

ToiTOB  aU  put  these  various  suppositions  separately^  in  accord- 
®^'  ance  with  the  four  views  which  I  gave  of  law,  and 
will  now  say  about  them,  that  in  my  view  they  all 
belong  to  the  notion  of  duty,  which  is  made  up  of 
them,  just  as  I  said  in  regard  to  law,  that  all  the 
special  views  which  I  gave  of  it  seemed  to  me  partial, 
the  proper  general  definition  including  them  alL  To 
difierent  people,  the  notion  of  duty  will  present  itself 
very  differently :  but  if  we  are  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  it,  I  think  we  must  unite  all  the  above. 
BeBpoDBi-  With  respect  to  the  third  of  the  suppositions 
pjj^7the  fl'bove,  that  of  responsibility,  or  liability  to  punish- 
oT^^^  ment  for  failure  in  duty,  it  is  what  will  be  repudiated 
by  some,  as  appKcable  to  ideal  duty,  as  earnestly  as 
it  is  maintaiaed  to  be  all  that  duty  means  by  others. 
But  it  is  maintained,  and  I  think  correctly,  by  Butler 
and  others,  that  there  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation (jural  or  ideal,  as  the  second  view  presents  it) 
without  something  in  addition  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  or  liability  to  possible  punishment  in 
the  event  of  violation  of  it ;  the  feeKng  of  desert  of 
punishment,  generating  the  feeling  of  expectation  of 
it.  The  admission  of  this,  in  its  due  proportion, 
does  not  really  weaken  the  second  view  at  all. 
With  duty,  as  with  good  and  living  law  (so  far  a^ 
simple  habit  does  not  determine),  it  is  consent,  and 
sympathizing  obedience,  which  is  the  state  of  the 
mass  of  those  who  obey :  penalty  is  the  influence  in 
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£dliire  of  this :  where  penalty  has  to  do  all»  and 
consent  does  not  exist,  the  law  is  bad,  or  condemned 
as  worthless^. 

According  as  we  conceive  the  nature  of  the  moral  Our  Tiew 
law,  we  shall  conceive  that  of  moral  obligation.  We  tion  wiu 
feel  our  action  in  a  manner  bound  or  not  free :  what  S^dwith 
is  most  present  to  our  minds  in  this  feeling  may  be  o^"^®^ 
the  claim  which  the  other  party  has  on  us;  the 
thought  of  his  having  been  aggrieved  by  us  makes  us 
feel  distressed,  or  angry,  anxious  to  make  amends  to 
him,  or  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  him :  or,  again, 
what  is  most  prominent  to  our  minds  may  be  the 
claim  which  the  authority  by  which  the  law  is  enacted 
has  on  our  obedience,  and  the  offence  we  have  com- 
mitted against  this  authority  ;  or  what  we  feel  most 
may  be  our  responsibility  as  a  matter  of  trust,  or 
responsibility  simply  as  liability  to  punishment :  and 
there  may  be  other  kinds  of  the  feeling,  because  other 
conceptions  of  the  law,  besides  all  these.  In  speak- 
ing of  conscience,  I  shall  discuss  these  feelings  a  little 
more.  And  also  I  hope  to  discuss,  in  another  chapter, 
what  philosophers  would  call  the  objective  value  of 
these — imagLaations  at  first  we  will  call  them — of  a 
moral  law  and  moral  obligation :  a  part  of  such  a 
discussion  must  be,  how  far  one  manner  of  imagining 
or  conceiving  the  moral  law  and  moral  obligation  is 
more  true,  more  points  to  or  expresses  fact,  than 
another.  I  could  not  help  doing  this  already  a  little 
in  criticizing  the  notions  of  law :  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  said  anything  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conceptions  may  suggest,  or  imply,  or  prove,  or  help 
to  prove,  real  fiacts  or  relations  as   to   our  moral 

^  This  seemB  to  me  to  be  expressed  too  broadly.  The  law  may  find 
no  consent,  not  from  its  own  worthlessness,  bnt  fiom  the  worthlessness 
of  the  snbjects.  In  such  a  case  law  may  still  be  useful  as  a  'school- 
master/ gradually  to  instil  higher  principles  of  action.    Ed. 
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being  which  physical  observation  could  not  suggest 

to  us. 
Beason  for       I  divided  the  whole  matter  of  moral  philosophy 
^i^^te  ^^  t^^  sciences,  which  I  called  aretaics  and  eudse- 
the  head    monics,  not  into  three,  adding  to  these  a  science  of 

of  aretaics  ,  / ,  .  °  v 

instead  of  duty  (deontics  or  deontology).  I  refrained  from 
distinct  doiug  this,  becausc,  as  I  have  explained,  virtue  and 
•dTOntl<».»  ^^^Jf  though  different,  are  in  the  main  only  different 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  first 
ideal  or  that  which  should  be  done.  According, 
however,  as  we  take  one  or  the  other  aspect,  there  is, 
as  will  be  found,  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  our 
treatment  of  the  ideal  when  we  go  into  detail  and 
apply  it  to  practice.  I  shall  endeavour  always  to 
make  clear  which  view  we  are  taking. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE  GENESIS  OF  VntTUE :     ITS    EMOTIONAL    ELE- 
MENTS, BENEVOLENCE.      • 

In  all  that  has  preceded^  it  has  indeed  been  with  So  far  the 
sentiments  of  the  mind  that  we  have  been  dealing,  has  been 
but  not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  dealing  ^]S^e° 
with  them  in  this  chapter.  Hitherto  what  I  have!^^<>'***« 
considered  has  been  this :  that  the  imagination  comes 
into  our  mind  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  conduct,  or 
a  kind  of  action,  which  we  ought  to  choose,  or  which 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  choose,  rather  than  other  kinds ; 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  something  that  is  worth  oinr 
aiming  at.  Perhaps  we  imagine  at  the  same  time 
that  one  or  another  kind  of  conduct  is  the  proper 
conduct,  and  one  or  another  aim  the  worthy  aim: 
conduct  that  is  useAil,  that  is  honourable,  that  is 
conscientious,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  commends  itself 
to  our  iTTuigifiation,  (so  at  first  to  caU  it).  These 
various  kinds  of  conduct  thus  presenting  themselves 
I  have  called  'ideals':  standing  at  the  head  of  them 
are  those  very  general  ideals  which  I  have  called  the 
first  and  second ;  that  of  deedworthy  conduct,  or  the 
'fewnendum,'  and  that  of  choiceworthy  aim,  or  the 
*bonum,'  good. 

I  have  entered  partially  into  the  question,  how 
far  these  'imaginations'  are  to  be  considered  as 
imaginations  only,  or  how  far  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indications  of  real  fact  of  some  kind: 
whether  that  ia^t  be  the  existence  of  something 
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independent  of  us ;  or  whether  it  be  that  thinking 
in  this  way,  imagining  thus,  is  our  nature.  It 
makes  little  difference  which  of  these  latter  views 
we  take;  for  imagining  by  rule  and  law  and  in  virtue 
of  our  nature  is  the  same  thing,  in  other  words,  as 
thinking  rightly;  and  thinking  rightly,  as  I  mentioned 
in  regaxd  to  perception,  is  the  same  thing  bs  percep- 
tion  of  truth  of  existence  viewed  from  another  sida 

Moral  philosophy  is  nothing  if  not  *  ideal';  for  the 
reason  of  its  existence  is  our  having  a  notion  or  imagi- 
nation of  what  should  be :   and  therefore  whatever 
else  may  belong  to  it,  the  disoussion  of  these  ideals, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  them,  what  conduct  they  in- 
dicate, must  belong  to  it :  and  this  is  the  main  or 
important  part  of  what  I  have  called  'aretaics.' 
This  chap-        We  must  remember  however  that  when  we  speak 
the  ideli    of  forming  these  imaginations  or  ideals,  this  is  a  very 
SSTdeais  imperfect  description  of  what  goes  on  in  our  minds  : 
with  prao-  {f,  jg  merely  a  convenient  abstraction  for  the  purpose 

tioal  are-  ,  *^  ,  ,  ^       *- 

taioB,  con-  which  I  havc  hitherto  had  in  view ;  viz.  that  of  con- 
what! M  a  sidering  the  nature  of  the  ideals  formed;  just  as  we 
to^™nd  ^K  summarily  and  conveniently,  of  seeing  a  pro- 
feei  about  gpect,  though  the  process  which  we  thus  describe  is 
thing,       a  most  complicated  matter,  and  a  volume  might  be 
^^^'-      written  to  describe  the  process  which  we  thus  shortly 
characterize.     I  shall  in  the   present   chapter  say 
nothing  about  imaginations  or  ideals:  I  shall  con- 
sider virtue  as  a  thing  understood,  and  shall  not 
discuss  how  it  is  to  be   defined,  or  what  are  its 
limits :  just  as,  to  take  the  above  instance,  if  I  were 
desirous  to  analyze  what  goes  on  in  us  in  sensation, 
I  should  consider  that  everybody  knew  what  *  seeing 
a  prospect'  was.     I  shall  consider  simply  that  the 
word  *  virtue'  has  an  understood  meaning,  that  virtue 
is  a  fact  in  the  world,  that  some  men  practise  it,  and 
others  understand  that  they  practise  it :  I  shall  con- 
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aider  what,  as  a  matter  of  &>ct,  men  do  think  or  feel, 
about  this  other  faot,  virtue. 

This  way  of  considering  things  might  be  called,  if 
we  cared  so  to  call  it,  experiential  or  observational 
ivretaics,  in  distinction  from  the  ideal  aretaics  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  hitherto. 

The  three  great  characters  or  features  in,  or  cir-  The  three 
cumstances  about,  human  nature  which  go  to  produce  h^j^Tn^ 
or  constitute  virtue,  are  benevolence  (using  the  word  ^  ^*"<*^ 
in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  by  duoe  w. 


moral  philosophers),  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  benero- 
excellence :  or,  bringing  the  description  of  virtue  a  iente*  of 

little  nearer,  we  mav  say :  Virtue  is   benevolence,  J*^*^'  *°* 

^     ^        J      J  '  love  of  ex- 

more  or  less  stimulated  and  regulated  by  the  ac-oeiienoe: 

companying  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  the  oowee- 
first  and  second  ideals,  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  the  second 
former,  we  shaU  perhaps  recognize  these  again  in  i^f^^"^ 
what  I  have  been  saying  here.     To  the  extent  to^J^^*^' 
which  we  do  our  action  for  a  purpose,  the  disposition  ideaL 
to  do  it  for  a  good  purpose  is  what  I  mean  here  by 
benevolence,  and  we  have  here  the  second  ideal,  viz. 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at.     But  purpose  is  not  every- 
thing about  action :  and  the  choice  of  good  purpose 
needs  a  stimulus,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  good  pur- 
pose itself:  it  is  here  that  come  in  the  considerations 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  re- 
presenting the  two  aspects  of  the  first  ideal.     By 
the  love  of  excellence,  or  the  desire  of  excelling,  I 
mean  to  indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  in  our  character 
as  active  beings,  of  the  presence  with  us  of  a  number 
of  beings  active  like  ourselves,  into  whose  feelings 
we  enter ;  just  as  by  benevolence  I  have  wished  to 
indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  as  sentient  beings,  of  a 
number  of  beuigs  sentient,  or  feeling,  like  ourselves, 
into  whose  feelings  also,  in  this  way,  we  enter;  the 
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effect^  that  is,  so  far  as  it  acts  towards  virtue ;  or  that 

portion  of  the  eflfect  which  aids  virtue,  in  distinction 

from  a  (possible)  portion  which  hinders  it ;  or,  which 

comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  surplus  effect  in  this 

direction,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  in  the  other. 

The  term         I  wUl  proceed  first  to  analyze  further  what  is 

len^^'Ta    Contained  in  the  very  loose  expression,  '  benevolence.* 

^^  The  different  feelings  which  we  have,   or  may 

our  feel-    havo,  associatcd  with  the  thought  of  other  people  in 

c^-wiu.  general,  or  of  particular  people  among  them,  may  be 

classified  in  a  gr^t  number  of  ways :  perhaps  the 

simplest  division  is  into  feelings  of  good-will,  and 

feelings  of  ill-will;    feelings,   that  is,  accompanied 

with  desire  of  the  other's  happiness,  or  the  opposite. 

The  feel-         It  may,  I  suppose,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 

^^^   '  it  is  only  feelings  of  the  class  of  good-will  which  are 

Sdn^To.  ^si*^ral>  ^  ^^^  sense  of  being  what  I  think  I  may  for 
the  present  purpose  call,  without  danger  of  mislead- 
ing, by  a  term  which  I  am  very  shy  of  using,  instinc^ 
tive.  We  have  instinctive  loves,  but  no  instinctive 
hatreds.  It  is  only  good-will  (if  I  may  borrow  for  a 
moment  a  logical  expression)  which  is  of  the  first  in- 
tention :  ill-will,  whatever  abundance  there  may  be 
of  it,  is  of  the  second  intention,  and  springs  up  upon 
occasion  arising. 

This  is  not  saying  much  more  than  that  our 
original  feelings  are  in  harmony  with  the  rudiment- 
ary principle  of  our  active  intelligence,  viz.  that 
good,  or  happiness,  is  the  purpose  of  action;  that 
the  two  belong  to  each  other,  or  ideally  fit.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  could  really  even  conceive 
native,  or  unoriginated  and  unoccasioned,  ill-will, 
such  as  the  Paleian  supposition  of  a  Creator  making 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  their  aching :  that  is,  whe- 
ther such  a  supposition  does  not  destroy  all  mean- 
ing in  the  words  make  or  organize. 
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The  feelings  however  which  we  have  thus  classed  OrMt 
together  are  in  no  respect  of  the   coloxirless  andSe^twe 
nearly  neutral  character  which  the  term  good-will  |^°55u°' 
might  indicate,  but  are,  many  of  them^  of  a  most 
intense  and  vigorous  character. 

To  counterbalance  this,  these  feelings  have  more 
or  less  of  a  merely  animal  or  unintelligent  character, 
associated  with  the  good- will :  and,  corresponding  to 
this,  the  indulgence  of  some  of  them  may  degenerate 
into  a  merely  animal  enjoyment. 

Hence  the  dealing,  on  the  part  of  moral  philoso- 
phers and  teachers,  with  the  strongest  sources  and 
forms  of  good-will  among  men,  has  always  been  per- 
plexed and  di£Bcult.  The  entertaining  them  to  a 
high  degree  is  a  self-indulgence  needing,  as  much  as 
any  other  self-indulgence,  to  be  restrained  by  reason 
and  elevated  by  thoughts  of  duty  and  virtue. 

Our  language  (or,  it  may  be,  modem  language)  is  oompra- 
perhaps  fortunate  in  having,  for  purposes  both  of  ^^Ihe 
common  life,  of  morals,  and  of  religion,  the  single"^]® 
word  *  love'  for  that  which  the  Greek,  for  instance,  'love;  in 
expressed  by  several  different  words,  signifying,  in   ^^^^^' 
&ct,  several  different  feelings ;  feelings,  in  regard  of 
which  it  has  been  often  necessary,  in  a  moral  view, 
to  use  language  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
asunder;  but  feelings  which  are  so  related  to  each 
other  that  their  separation  in  thought  is  in  some 
respects  injurious.    Thus  the  change  from  the  more 
colourless  aydmj  and  caritaa  to  the  designation  of 
earnest  good-will  by  the  same  term  by  which  we 
designate  the  instinctive  and  partly  animal,  but  at 
the  same  time  highly  imaginative  and  idealizable, 
affections;    and  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  terms 
denoting  various  kinds  of  these  affections : — these 
perhaps  enable  us,  both  on  the  one  side  to  look  at 
good-wi^  in  a  warmer  and  livelier  light,  and  also  on 
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the  Other  side  to  avoid  confusing  and  degrading,  under 
the   name  of  mere  desire  or  hnOviiia,  morally  only 
to  be  restrained,  feelings  which  are  themselves  of  a 
highly  moral  character,  and  main  aids  to  virtue, 
but  em-  Under  the  general  name  of  '  love'  we  comprehend 

B^e^paflg.  ii^  English,  first,  the  intersexual  feeling  which  belongs 
h!m^^    to  all  animals,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  man,  is  such 
tiirough     a  main  object  for  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon,  re- 
if^oda  oad  fiuc,  and  idealize :  second,  the  congeneric  feeling,  or 
^?down  fanuly  and  kindred  love,  also  instinctive  and  belong- 
to  jj|ix©-     i^g  i^Q  gj2  the  higher  animals ;  varying  greatly  as  to 
its  instinctive  character  according  to  the  diflferent 
relationships  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  maternal, 
paternal,  filial,  &c. ;  in  many  ways  closely  resembling 
the  last,  and  expressible,  in  this  view,  in  words  which 
include  it,  like  the  Greek  oTo/oyjf,  but  becoming  less 
instinctive  or  less  marked  by  animal  sensation,  as  it 
becomes  more  general,  and  widens  from  the  special- 
ness  of  the  last  to  the  generality  of  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

The  third  feeling  which  the  general  term  'love* 
may  be  said  to  comprehend,  is  in  some  respects  wider, 
in  some  respects  narrower,  than  the  last :  it  is  that 
<^iXi'a  or  lovingness  which  creates,  so  to  speak,  a  kin- 
dred  and  brotherhood,  or  the  feelings  belonging  to 
one,  where  nature  has  not  made  one.  I  have  not 
called  it  'friendship,'  or  'friendliness,'  because  those 
words,  like  all  moral  words,  by  frequent  compliment- 
ary  use  (and  it  may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the 
Z^r  ai  least  of  tiese  ten>a..  by  frequent  common. 
place  and  moralistic  enlarging  upon),  have  lost  much 
of  their  warmth  and  force,  like  the  word  'bene- 
volence' itself.  I  would  rather  call  it  companionship, 
or  comradeship ;  not  that  presence  is  a  necessary  con- 
stituent, but  something  like  community  of  views  or 
action  is.     Into  ancient  ethics,  as  we  may  see  in 
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Aristotle,  tMs  feeling,  as  an  aid  to  virtue,  entered 
far  more  largely,  and  with  reason,  than  it  has  done 
into  modem. 

The  fourth  feeling  is  the  last  hut  one,  generalized 
into  i^i^jwdpomia  or  regard  for  the  happiness  of  all 
men :  and  I  should  not  myself  hesitate  to  add,  more 
generally  still,  a  ^ikolfi>ia  or  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  all  sentient  heings. 

These  are  in  sum  the  natural  feelinscs  of  good*  Snoh  of 
^ :  what  I  mean  by  'natural'  wiU  appeaf  more  ftdly  ^^^^ 
in  a  moment,  when  I  speak  of  the  feelings  from  which  ^^ria? 
I  distins^uish  them.     There  are,  as  I  said,  no  natural  ^ve  cha- 
feelings  of  ill-will ;    but  there  are  a  set  of  feelings  liable  to 
tending  that  way  which  more  or  less  accompany  some  Se(M>ndai7 
of  the  above  feelings  of  good- will,  and  which  I  will  ^!^]f  *^' 

notice.  and  even 

AU  the  above  feelings  which  are,  in  any  degree,  ^.i^^^e 

i»  ■•  •j.*T_i."L  not  excla- 

of  a  separative  or  appropnative  character  have  more  giyeiy  pro- 
or  less  connected  with  them  other  feelings,  perhaps  ^^^  ®' 
of  neglect  and  depreciation,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, of  that  class  which  we  call  jealousy.  AU 
feelings  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  spring  from  a 
double  source,  or  rather  have  two  characters  united 
in  them:  the  one,  the  general  disposition  to  self- 
regard,  the  other,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  others 
as  rivals.  Now  when  moralists  and  others  speak  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  or  often  when  religious 
teachers  speak  of  love,  they  are  apt  to  speak  as  if 
these  represented  something  steady  and  uniform, 
rather  dull  perhaps  and  neutral,  and  all  productive 
of  good.  In  reality,  the  term,  or  any  similar  term, 
is  a  kind  of  general  expression  for  a  mass  of  feeling 
most  unr^niform  and  irregular,  often  most  intense  and 
enthusiastic,  by  no  means  even  itself  always  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  constantly  attended  by  accompani- 
ment^, such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  productive  of  some 
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of  the  worst  evil  and  wrong  that  can  ba  Affection 
of  good-will  that  is  distinctive  (and  none  that  is  for- 
cible or  warm  can  be  otherwise),  has  a  double  dark 
side,  one  towards  the  non-subjects  of  it,  the  other 
towards  rivals  in  the  affection :  we  constantly  hear 
the  supposition  of  marvellous  effects  to  be  produced 
by  general  benevoleince  or  love,  while  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  feeling  we  strip  it  of  all  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  elements  which  make  its  force, 
stm  on  It  may  then  be  considered,  that  the  natural  bene- 

theslfw-*  volent  affections,  thus  imderstood,  with  abstraction 
eumMeei-  ,3^^^  ^^  g^^j,  ^^^^^^  ^  jg  neccssaxy,  of  their  bad  ax> 

*^^'wh  companiments,  are  the  first  and  most  copious  source 
main  of  that  Stream  of  sentiment  which,  united  with  other 
▼irtaous*  joining  streams,  and  being  directed,  as  to  its  course, 
sentiment.  ^  vBiious  ways,  forms  viituo  as  a  feeling  within : 

leading  to  conduct,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  public 

rather  than  for  private  good. 
Besides  From  natural  affections  of  good-will,  as  I  have  just 

are  ttie  oc^  HOW  used  the  word,  I  shall  distinguish  what,  for  my 
u^m  oiV^^^^^^  purpose,  I  will  call  occasional  ones:  these 
goodwiu  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  kinds. 

np  under  They  have  respect,  either  to  the  condition  and 
di^.  circumstances  of  the  persons  with  the  thought  of 
in»^Be-  "^1^^™  they  are  associated,  or  to  the  position  of  such 
qnence  of  persous  in  relation  to  ourselves,  as,  for  instance,  our 

theoondi-  f         *  1 

tion  of      benefactors  or  the  opposite. 

S^yS         The  sympathies  or  sympathetic  emotions,  wHch 

unhappy    ^^^  ^j^^  feelings  of  good- will  belonging  to  the  former 

of  these  divisions,  pour  into  the  general  current  of 

virtuous  feeling  a  stream  scarcely  less  in  amount  than 

that  contributed  by  what  I  have  called  the  natural 

^o^^  affections. 

^Jd  in  ^^®  *®^**  *  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and 
the  case  of  weep  with  iJiom  that  weep,'  has  been  often  com- 
ness.^^^    mented  on,  with  the  observation  how  much  more  dif- 
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ficult  the  former  of  these  precepts  is  than  the  latter ; 
and  those  who,  Uke  Butler,  trace  Divine  purpose  in 
the  organization  of  our  moral  nature,  consider  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  greater  disposition  to  com- 
passion, than  to  congaudence  (so  to  speak),  because 
the  former  is  more  necessary,  and  more  usefnl.  That 
there  does  exist  this  greater  disposition,  appears  from 
the  word  'compassion'  itself:  which  means  properly 
what  we  now  express  by  sympathy,  but  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  occasion  for  its  application  to 
sympathy  with  suffering,  has  come  to  mean  that 
alone.  In  fact  the  word  sympathy,  which  has  been 
adopted  into  its  place,  is  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  direction. 

Quite  consistently  with  Butler's  view  of  the  case  Besides 
it  is  possible  to  consider  how  it  comes  about  that  we  ingg  of 
have  less  sympathy  with  joy ;  that  is,  what  are  the  f^n^oi 
secondary  causes  to  which  this  fact  is  attributable,  i^-^^ . 

...  .  .         may  anse 

Feelinere  either  of  ill-will  or  of  ff ood- will  are  possible  both  at  the 
at  the  sight  either  of  the  prosperity  or  the  suffering  the  happi- 
of  another.     In  the  case  of  prosperity  there  is  the  S^ha^f. 
well-known  feeling  envy  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  ^^  ^' 
other  the  feeling  of  congaudence,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  practice  suflSciently  to  have  a  name. 
In  the  case  of  the  suffering  of  another,  there  are  in 
like  manner  the  feelings  of  good-will,  pity,  and  of  iQ- 
wiU,  iinxaip€KaKiay  pleasure  at  the  suffering  of  others. 
That  it  is  difficult   to   know   how,    exactly   in 
these  circumstances,  people  do  feel ;  that  they  cannot 
always  even  tell  themselves,  may  appear  from  the 
manner    in    which    Rochefoucauld's    maxim^,   more 
pointed  than  Lucretius'  lines  ^,  has  been  considered 

^  DanB  FadTerrit^  de  no8  meilleurs  amis,  nous  tronvons  tovgours 
qnelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  d^plait  pas. 

^  SttaTe  man  magno  tnrbantibuB  seqaora  ventiB 

E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 

Kon  quia  vexari  qaemquamst  jucunda  voluptas, 

Sed  qnibuB  ipse  mails  careas  quia  oemere  suave  est. 
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to  embody  a  great  discovery  or  perhaps  a  revelation 

very  humiliatiiig  to  human  nature. 
Such  ill-  There  exists  in  our  mind  doubtless,  together  with 

ariseBfrom  a  disposition  to  Sympathy,  a  disposition  acting  exactly 
u^n^  i^  the  opposite  direction,  which  arises  from  a  gene- 
^^®?*f„  ralization,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  notion  of  our  each 

onr  nvalB   -,,,,,  , 

for  hap-    having  his  individual  interest,  and  of  life  being  a 

T)ill6BB  * 

but  the  conflict  of  such  interests,  so  that  we  are  not  so  much 
uBu^y "  co-pursuers  of  happiness  as  rivals  for  it.  Something 
mixed.  q£  dissatisfaction  or  uneasiness  is  the  primum  mobile 
of  human  nature:  the  natural  outlet  for  this  is  in 
action  for  happiness  (our  own  in  the  first  instance)  : 
where  it  is  not  absorbed  in  this,  it  may  to  a  certain 
degree  take  the  form  of  jealousy  of  the  happiness  (or 
supposed  happiness)  of  others.  This  is  a  feeling  which, 
darkly  and  undefinedly,  is  very  wide-spread.  It  is 
what  men  hate  and  are  ashamed  of,  suspect  in  them- 
selves and  others,  but  do  not  like  to  confess :  it  is 
what  more  thaa  anything  prompts  that  sort  of  feeHng 
of  self-disgust  or  self-abhorrence,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  not  uncommon  with  all  at  certain  moments,  and 
which  in  religion  becomes  repentance :  it  is  the  feel- 
ing which  gives  the  reality  which  they  have  to 
notions  of  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  human 
nature:  it  is  the  feeling  which  with  many  gives 
special  point  and  sting  to  calamity  and  misfortune, 
making  them  distrust  pity,  as  being  in  reality  a  sort 
of  covert  triumph  over  them.  It  is  the  feeling  which 
makes  it  plausible  for  some  to  say,  that  men  really 
hate,  do  not  love,  each  other.  Being,  as  I  have 
described  it,  a  kind  of  going  astray,  a  turning  sour, 
as  it  were,  of  another  feeling  which  is  meant  to  be 
absorbed  in  action,  it  is  usually  strongest  in  the 
least  active  minds :  and  hence  also  it  is  most 
likely  to  exist,  and  most  likely  to  be  observed, 
in  societies  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
active   energy,   but  a    great  deal  of   self-observa- 
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tion,  and  comparatively  idle  inter-conununication. 
And  because  in  general  people  naturallj  try  to. 
smother  it  and  keep  it  to  themselves  as 'much  as 
possible^  so  &r  as  it  does  exist,  therefore  there  is 
always  a  special  pleasure,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
care  for  such  pleasure,  in  the  bringing  it  to  light,  and 
any  smart  utterance  of  it  has  the  character  at  once 
both  of  a  discovery  and  of  an  acknowledged  truth. 
Where  this  disposition  is  strong,  the  man  is  of  course 
both  envious  of  the  prosperous,  and  unsympathetic, 
if  not  worse,  with  the  suffering.  Where  it  exists  in 
slight  degree,  the  feeling  is  rather  a  tendency  at  the 
sight  of  others'  prosperity  or  suffering,  to  recur  to  the 
thought  of  ourselves  :  then,  without  envy,  the  sight 
of  the  greater  prosperity  of  others  may  cause  a  pang, 
and  quite  consistently  with  abundant  pity,  something 
may  be  felt  of  self-congratulation  at  the  sight  of 
suffering.  It  is  this  last  state  which  Lucretius  in 
his  qualification  of  what  he  says  seems  to  wish  to 
express. 

I  feel  inclined  to  say,  that  perhaps  our  feelings 
of  joy  altogether  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  intense, 
as  feelings,  than  our  feelings  of  pain :  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  the  primary  feelings,  of  course  it 
must  be  the  case  with  the  sympathetic  or  secondary 
ones. 

Pity  and  envy  are  both  great  agents  in  life :  if  we  Pity  is » 
use  the  word  *envy'  loosely,  we  might  hesitate  to  powerful 
say  which    wafl    greatest:    in   which   case  all  weSS^!*'-'' 
could  say  of  this  class  of  sympathies  would  be,  that 
it  counterbalanced  the  bad  disposition  to  look  upon 
others  as  rivals  for  happiness,  without  leaving  any 
surplus  on  the  side  of  virtue.     But  under  the  notion 
of  envy,  we  ought  not  to  include  those  feelings  of 
active  emulation  in  which  there  is  really  no  ill-will, 
but  only  a  strong  feeling,  on  occasion  of  another's 
prosperity,    of  onr  own  want  of  it :  if  we  exclude 
G.  8 
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these,  envy,  though  a  great  poisoner  of  life,  is  in  no 
respect  a  powerful  agent  in  it  like  pity. 

Pity,  however,  is  but  one  form  of  the  very  wide 
and  various  feeling  of  sympathy  with  others.     Sym- 
pathy is  the  emotional  imagination :  through  it,  the 
feeling  of  others,  whatever  their  condition   or  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  part  of  our  emotional  conscious- 
ness, and  excites  action  as  if  it  were  our  own  primary 
feeling,  action,  of  course,  to  their  benefit,  not  to  ours. 
The  other        The  other  kind  of  *  occasional '  feelings  of  good  or 
oc*Mionai  iH-will,  as  I  Called  them,  has  reference  to  the  position 
are  thoM  ^^  pooplo  in  relation  to  us,  as  having,  for  instance, 
which  rise  doue  US  good  or  harm.     There  is  complication  about 
behaviour  these,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  them  again  in  speaking 

of  others        /»  •      x  • 
towards       O*  JUStlce. 

us  (a).  When  persons  have  done  us  good  we  feel  and 

ingsare  practise  gratitude,  indiflference,  or  ingratitude  (for 
to^tbig'  *^is  latter  word  has  more  generally  a  positive  mean- 
theLo^^o- ^^)»  and  when  they  have  done  us  iU  we  feel  and 
Bites.        practise  revengefulness,  indifiference,  or  active  for- 

givingness,  the  returning  of  good  for  evU. 

Gratitude         Perhaps  I  shall  be  understood  best  on  this  sub- 

todB*7^    ject,  by  saying,  that  there  are  two  entirely  distinct 

eit^witii  f^^l^^g'^  ^^  gratitude  possible :  the  gratitude  which 

justice  or  ig  connected  with  feelings  akin  to  justice,  which  I 

shall  speak  of  presently  :  and  the  gratitude  which  is 

connected  with  feelings  akin  to  kindliness,  and  in  the 

case  of  which  the  benefit  done  to  us  has  generated 

a  love  on  our  part  to  the  doer. 

I  have  put  this  rather  broadly,  and  I  do  not 
mean  but  that  most  gratitude  is  compounded  of 
these  two  feelings,  and  possibly  they  may  never 
exist  quite  separate  :  but  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
gratitude  is  concerned  with  the  two. 

This  may  be  put  simply  thus :  one  man's  grati- 
tude may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feelings  which 
compose  it  are  such  as  would  make  him,  if  the  other 
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party  had  done  him  ill  instead  of  good,  revengeful : 
another's  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feelings 
composing  it  would  make  him,  in  such  a  case,  for- 
giving. 

It  is  only  of  gratitude  in  its  connexion  with  kind-  The  latter 
Uness  that  I  wiU  speak  now ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  J^SXh 
that  from  this  source  a  vast  amount  of  -good-will  is  ^^'^ed! 
contributed  to  go  to  the  constitution  of  virtue. 

The  relations  of  benefactor  and  benefited,  and  of  other  oc- 
injurer  and  injured,  are  only  two  out  of  the  countless  Se^'ga 
relations  which  circumstances  may  bring  about  he-^J™^^ 


out 


other 


tween  men :    and   I   have   spoken  of  the  feelings  reiationa. 
belonging  to  them  only  as  an  instance  of  such  rela- 
tive feelings. 

Each  such  possible  relation  suggests,  and  con-  On  the 
stantly  produces,   its  appropriate   kindliness :   men  ^mIodiii 
love -each  other,  not  only  because  they  have  been^^^^ 
benefited,  but  because  they  have  benefited  or  because  increase 
they   can  benefit;    because    they  are    strong    audience, 
another  is  weak,  because  they  are  weak  and  another 
is  strong,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons  endless  to  re- 
count.    Of  course  all  these  relations  may,  and  some- 
times do,  generate  ill-will  and  not  good  :  but  I  think 
the  mass   of  good- will  generated   by  inter-relation 
among  men  is  the   greater.     This,  also,  will   come 
under  our  consideration  again :  I  will  only  say  now 
that  the  best  witnesses  on  this  side  seem  those  who 
have  most  tried  to  depreciate  human  nature  :  some- 
how or  other,  human  nature  seems  to  have  the  gift 
of  turning  its  selfishness  to  kindliness,  and  its  mu- 
tual hostility  to  sociability;   it  is  kindliness  which 
is  generated  in  sum,  and  on  the  whole. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  roughly  the 
'benevolence/  which,  stimulated  and  accompanied 
by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  con- 
stitutes virtue.  We  are  now  to  examine  these,  and 
see  how  they  act  on  the  benevolence. 

8—2 


APPENDIX    ON    BENEVOLENT    IMPULSE   IN    ITS   : 

RELATION  TO  VIRTUE'.  , 

Tirtaomi- 

new  do-  Virtuousness  is  the  disposition  to  take  an  interest  in  the    v 

welfare  of  others,  and  to  postpone  or  sacrifice  self-indulgence 
and  self-interest  to  their  good,  whether  this  latter  be  the    f 
public  good,  or  particular  kinds  of  good  of  particular  indi- 

It0  objeo-    viduals,  to  whom  regard  of  this  kind  may  be  due  from  us. 

**^® ""  At  the  basis  of  all  virtuous  action,  viewed  objectively, 

lity/         that  is,  if  we  look  at  it  by  itself  and  abstractedly  from  the     ^ 
agent  who  does  it,  is  its  fisefuliless,  or  its  being  conducive  to 
some  real  welfare.     This  it  is,  which  makes  action  in  one     ; 

Its  sab-     way  more  desirable  than  action  in  another. 

j^ve  as-        B^^  again,  at  the  basis  of  all  distinctively  virtuous  action 

rofli^.  viewed  subjectively,  that  is,  looked  at  as  done  by  the  agent, 
is  its  usefuhiess  to  others  or  to  the  public  and  society.  I  say 
distinctively  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  the  case  that  all  ' 
action  which  is  not  virtuous  is  the  contrary  or  vicious.  As 
between  action  which  is  useful  and  that  which  is  injurious, 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  useless  or  resultless,  so  between 
action  which  is  virtuous  and  that  which  is  vicious  there  is 
a  great  deal  which,  of  itself,  has  no  moral  character  at  all. 
The  useless  action,  as  so  much  action  lost  and  wasted  where 
all  ought  to  be  useful,  may  be  regarded  as  injurious  or  wrong. 
And  in  a  similar  view,  the  action  which  has  no  subjective 
moral  character,  which  is  done  without  any  virtuous  purpose 
or  any  accompaniment  of  conscientious  feeling,  may  be  re- 
garded as  wrong  or  vicious  in  so  far  as  we  think  that  all 
action,  all  life,  ought  to  have  conscientiousness  or  virtuous 

^  This  Appendix  is  taken  fdmost  entirely  from  a  MS  marked  Y^ 
wbich  is  in  some  respects  an  earlier  draft  of  the  present  treatisa    Tho 
commenoement  anticipates  what  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  abont  the  y-^ 
intellectnal  elements  of  virtue,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  occupied  with  tfa^'^itr.  I 
fuller  fiipMitton  of  the  elementary  feelings  of  benevolence  which  wf     ^^  .^r 
traaied  of  in  the  last  chapter.    Kn.  ^ 
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principle  mixed  with  it.  Conscience^  with  some,  supplies 
purpose  to  life,  with  otheis,  supplies  no  more  than  restraining 
rule.  Its  nature,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  to  supply  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  use  the  words 
'right'  and  'wrong'  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  feeling  of  conscientiousness.  But  that  is  a  yery 
low  degree  of  virtaousness  where  conscience  does  no  more 
than  guard  from  wrong  action,  and  does  not  animate  and 
stimulate  to  right. 

In  order  to  action  bearing  this  character  of  eelf-trane-  The  car- 
cending  usefulness  (so  to  call  it)  which  makes  it  virtuous,  y^,^^. 
two  kinds  of  power  over  self  are  needed :  the  one  the  power 
(various  in  its  degrees  of  consciousness  and  deliberation) 
of  forgetting,  neglecting,  denying,  ourselves:  the  other,  the 
power  of  controlling  and  governing  ourselves.  It  is  in  the 
amount  of  these  two  dispositions  that  consists,  in  the  main, 
individual  elevation  of  character  or  excellence.  The  first 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  virtue  dvBpela,  which  ethi- 
cal  language  has  rendered  by  'fortitude',  but  which  in  many 
particulars  is  more  akin  to  our  notion  of  generosity:  the 
second  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  <ro>^poavvq,  soberness  or  self- 
controL  These  are  the  conditions  of  sdf  preparatoiy  and 
necessary  to  that  self-transcending  usefulness  or  attention  to 

1^  the  interests  of  others  which  is  the  ancient  SiKaiocvpr),  and  is 
the  more  complete  and  finished  virtuousness :  and  the  three 
together  form  the  three  great  moral  prerogatives  of  man, 
the  three  great  elements  of  that  moral  nature  which  raises 

^  him  above  other  animals.     Put  together  with  the  intellectual 

prerogative  of  prudence  or  wisdom  they  form  a  famous  quater- 
nion,  the  character  of  which  later  ethical  language  has  in 

(  some  degree  disguised  in  calling  them  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 

I  These  different  dispositions  have  reason  and  value  of  their  Utility 

own,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent;  that  the  importance  L^^e 
of  utility  in  actions  is  a  paramount  principle,  and  should  without 
exercise  a  restraining  power  even  in  regard  of  them.     In  our  ge^er^V* 
nature,  we  may  say,  provision  is  made  for  the  doing  of  useful 
actions  not  by  one  principle  alone,  but  by  many  various  prin- 
i^ciples,  which  act,  in  this  view  of  their  action,  in  an  irregular 
2^  follo^pier,  some   of  them  rarely  reaching  the  mark,  others 
1^  two  diredV'^^^y  g^ii^g  f^i"  beyond  it.    It  is  by  this  that  our 
'  direction  ot  rendered  complicated  as  it  is :  and  whether  we  are 
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better  beings  or  not,  certainly  we  are  more  interesting  beings 
and  good  with  a  greater  variety  of  goodness,  than  if  we  had 
had  an  exact  utilitarian  sense,  i.e.  instantly  knew  the  proper 
useful  action  to  be  done  and  instantly  did  it.     The  objective 
Tightness  or  usefulness  of  action  becomes  multiplied  subjec- 
tively, (that  is,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  mind  and  feeling,) 
into  goodness  or  virtuousness  almost  infinite  in  variety :  the 
mistaken  effort  to  do  right  leads  sometimes   to  the  doing 
things  which,  we  may  almost  even  say,  are  better  than  right: 
actions  which  are  wasted  in  the  universe  so  far  as  resulting 
usefulness  is  concerned,  lives  nobly  sacrificed,  sufferings  volun- 
tarily undergone,  are  felt  as  what  least  of  all  can  really  be 
caUed  wasted,  and  most  thoroughly  have  a  moral  value.     Still, 
before  such  action,  the  thought   of  utility,  where   it  may 
be,  should  come  in :   though  there  should  be  action  of  this 
kind,  usefulness  of  result  should  be  desired  likewise. 
DiviBionof       The  action  thus  according  to  good  dispositions  and  the 
4* Jg  jj^^' €tction  which  would  be  determined  upon  by  calculation   of 
accord-      reason  for  useful  purposes,  do  not  in  all  particulars  correspond : 
this^two-    ^^^  under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
fold  aspect  Ethics  may  tend.     There  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  lightly 
VII  ue.    ^£  ^j^^  value  and  trustworthiness  of  dispositions,  and  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  calm  consideration,  upon  grounds  merely  of 
reason,  (or  as  it  would  be  called  by  those  holding  the  opposite 
view,  a  cold  calculation,)  of  the  utility  of  the  probable  results. 
Or  there  may  be  a  comparative  inattention  to  these  latter, 
and  a  pleasure  taken  in  the  action,  whether  its  results  are 
useful  or  not,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  virtuousness  of  the 
character,  and  of  the  possible  nobleness  of  human  nature, 
utility  The  ancient  moralists  probably  paid  too  little  attention  to 

bv^PUt^  the  utility  of  the  action  as  of  importance  in  respect  of  the 
aad  Butler,  regulation  and  estimation  of  the  dispositions.  In  Plato  and 
in  his  follower  Butler,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
scarcely  sufficient  information  given  as  to  the  principles,  or 
law,  or  whatever  we  may  style  it,  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  (or  conscience)  is  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  inner  maui 
Failing  information  on  this  point,  one  does  not  see,  for  instance, 
why  the  reasons  of  different  men  should  not  direct  their  several 
kingdoms  or  systems  differently :  to  say  that  it  is  on  princi- 
of  reason  itself  is  vague,  and  is  saying  little.    Plato  hop   ^ 

suppose,  would  conceive  that  reason  directs  by  refer*'      ^®^> 

•^     /^nce  to  an 
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ideal  of  "what  perfect  man  should  be:  Butler  again,  that 
conscience  does  so  by  reference  to  a  law  of  Gkxl  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  vehicle,  publisher,  and  witness.  In  neither  of  them 
however  is  this  point  clear.  Only  it  is  clear  that  they  neither 
of  them  think  much  about  a  regulation  of  the  dispositions,  as 
to  their  strength  and  amount,  by  a  consideration  of  the  conse* 
quences,  as  to  utility,  of  the  action  which  they  would  engender, 

Aristotle  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Plato  to  the 
dispositions  of  courage  (or  generosity)  and  self-control,  and  And  by 
may  be  said  to  give  (in  different  language  or  under  a  different  g^^®' 
metaphor,  from  those  used  by  Plato)  a  theory  which  substan-  fective 
tially  resolves  the  whole  of  virtue  into  the  latter.  In  respect  ^JJ^*  ^' 
of  the  different  dispositions  which  man  may  have,  virtue  in 
his  view,  is  the  having  them  in  the  proper  amount  or  proper^ 
tion :  reason  judges  or  fixes  this  amount.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  saying  much.  Some  dispositions  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  at  all,  others  in  a  very  large  amount.  Aristotle 
accordingly  takes  account  of  those  dispositions  only,  which  it 
is  considered  we  should  have  in  some  measure :  as  to  them 
we  should  avoid  both  excess  and  defect,  keeping  in  the  middle 
between  them ;  this  middle  however  not  being  a  spatial  or 
geometrical  middle,  but  very  likely  nearer  to  the  one  point 
than  the  other ;  reason  finding  it  where  it  is.  Now  as  reason 
must  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  fixed  whether  we  should 
have  the  disposition  at  all,  so  here  again  reason  fixes  the 
amount  which  we  should  have  of  it :  aad  the  question  arises, 
what  is  reason  supposed  to  look  to  in  fixing  these  ?  Reason, 
in  general,  must  be  supposed  able  to  assign  reasons,  in 
particular,  for  its  proceeding:  for  what  reason,  then,  is  one 
special  definite  amount  of  the  disposition  which  leads  us  to 
face  danger  to  be  called  a  virtue,  and  named  courage,  while 
both  a  greater  quantity  and  a  less  quantity  are  to  be  called 
vices,  and  named,  as  such,  rashness  and  cowardice  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  Aristotle  gives  any  answer  to  this 
question,  otherwise  than  by  that  appeal  which  he  continually 
makes  to  human  judgment  and  opinion.     And  this  answer  is  it  requires 
not  sufficient;  for  ethical  science,  though  taking  account  of  ^^^^^^ 
human  opinion,  still  ought  in  the  main  rather  to  lead  than  by  a  refer- 
follow  it-     The  real  answer,  I  apprehend,  must  be  sought  in  30^^*^^. 
two  directions,  both  of  them  different  from  this ;  one  in  the  temal 
direction  of  an  ideal  of  human  character,  so  far  as  we  are  able  8**°<*"^- 
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to  form  it,  or  of  a  divine  law  of  human  action,  so  far  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  such  exists :  this  is  the  way  of 
Plato  and  Butler :  the  other  the  way  of  examination  of  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  which  arise  from  the  dispositions, 
and  the  pronouncing  accordingly,  that  that  amount  of  fear- 
lessness which,  looked  at  generally,  is  likely  to  produce  useful 
action  is  virtue,  while  a  greater  or  less  amount,  not  being 
likely  to  produce  such  action,  is  not  so.  When  we  talk  of 
reason  acting,  unless  there  is  a  rule  or  law  at  hand  for  it  to  go 
by,  it  is  evidently  by  such  consideration  of  consequences  that 
we  suppose  it  to  act.  The  whole  theory  then  of  self-govern- 
ment, self-control,  avoiding  excess  and  defect,  having  disposi- 
tions in  their  right  amount — however  we  may  express  it — 
cannot  stand  by  itself:  it  has  necessary  reference  to  some 
external  or  objective  considerations :  and  these  considerations, 
to  be  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
law  guiding  us  and  an  ideal  of  human  character  commending 
itself  to  us,  yet  are  more  fully  and  more  specially  to  be  found 
in  utility. 

However,  the  diflFerence  in  value  of  dispositions  even  sup- 
posing them  unregulated,  that  is,  supposing  reason,  with  all 
calculations  of  consequences,  were  away,  is  perhaps  recognised 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle  both,  but  in  any  case  by  Plato.  The 
portion  of  the  soul  which  is  active  for  activity's  sake,  without 
any  view  to  ulterior  enjoyment,  which  struggles  with  opposing 
difficulty,  and  finds  its  pleasure  in  effort  (the  0u/ju}€i£€^)  to 
which  most  specially  belongs  the  disposition  of  generosity 
(dpBpeui) — this,  with  the  dispositions  flowing  from  it,  indepen- 
dent of  any  regulation  of  them  by  reason  which  ncdght  have 
to  do  with  consequences,  is  itself  of  a  noble  nature,  and  is  a 
virtue,  or,  in  the  language  which  I  have  used,  has  moral  value. 
We  have  here  two  lines  of  virtue  which  sometimes,  as  I 
have  said,  will  not  coincide  :  when  this  is  the  case,  and  we  are 
calmly  judging  or  framing  a  moral  system,  regulation  by  reason 
on  proper  consideration  of  consequences  is  what  belongs  to 
the  higher  region  of  thought,  and  is  more  essentially  moral  than 
any  impulses  can  be,  however  noble.  But  we  destroy  man's 
nature  altogether  if  we  do  not  take  account,  and  full  account 
of  the  worthiness  and  moral  character  of  these  impulses  indc* 
pendently  of  reason. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  human  conduct  is  compounded  ^*iU  i» « 
internally,  in  various  degrees,  of  principle  and  impulse.     In  orprinci- 
other  words,  the  primary  desire  (so  to  call  in  general  the  p^®  ^^ 
original  spring  of  action)  rarely  acts  immediately  to  influence  ""^   ^' 
conduct,   but   commonly   is  mingled   in   the   thought    with 
various  other  things,  and  these  together  result  in  the  will  or 
resolution  from  which  the  action  proceeds. 

In   speaking  of  desire  as  a  spring  of  action,  we  must  Tbe  prim- 
consider  it  to  consist  of  two  elements,  the  one,  the  imagination  ^ge'^ia 
of  an  object  as  desirable  and  as  absent,  the  other,  the  feeling  to  action 
of  restlessness  or  desire  of  action  itself.     This  is  a  very  old  ^  ^^^ 
and  popular  analysis:   the  springs  of  human  conduct^  says  pleasure. 
Gibbon,  are  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  consequence  how  far  we 
consider  the  proper  germ  of  the  resulting  will  to  be  this  rest- 
lessness or  iiTitability,  rather  than  the  other  portion  of  the 
complicated  desire. or  impulse.  The  mere  restlessness  how- 
ever, or  inward  demand  of  action,  cannot  be  called  'will';  it 
is  at  best  but  the  embryo  of  it,  till  it  is  attached  to  an  object 
of  desire. 

Action  is  not  the  object  of  moral  consideration  unless  in  Action 
the  mental  process  preceding  it,  mere    desire   has  become  moria  m 
converted  into  will  by  the  mixture  of  something  of  imagina-  impnlae 
tion,  deliberation,  and  choice.     Otherwise  the  action  is  what, Stowill. 
in  our  proper  language,  is  called  involuntary ;  that  is,  possibly 
with  consciousness,  but  without  deliberate  consciousness ;  not 
on  purpose ;  not  with  consciousness  as  of  things  done  of  and 
by  ourselves. 

Defect  of  consciousness  in  action  may  be  the  subject  of  The  two 
moral  condemnation  in  so  far  m  it  is  to  be  considered  that^^^" 
there  should  never  be  action  without  such  consciousness.     A  will  may 
high  degree  of  consciousness  or  deliberateness  is  called  self-  yari^us"* 
possession :  a  low  degree  of  it,  with  much  vehemence  of  feel-  p«>por. 
ing,  is  called  'transport*,  or  by  various  similar  mames. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  reason  and  feeling  (or  Strength 
passion)  when  we  enter  on  action,  the  language  from  liie  implies  a 
beginning  of  ethics  has  been,  under  all  sorts  of  metaphors,  high  de- 
the  same,  ascribing  the  moving  power  to   the  latter,   the^^^^^ 
guiding  power,  to  the  former.     Under  these  circumstances 
what  is  described  as  a  strong  will,  would  signify  a  mind  in 
which  both  of  them  existed  in  great  amount,  so  that  a  gi-eat 
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Moral 
character 
is  injured 
by  defect 
of  either, 
bat  in 
most  men 
there  is  a 
preponder 
ance  of 
one  or 
other. 


Difficulty 
of  deter- 
mining 
goodness 
of  action. 


(leal  of  deliberation  could  coexist  with  vigorous  action.     In 
this  case  there  is  what  we  call  resolution  or  determination. 

With  regard  to  what  is  desirable  as  to  the  proportion  in 
the  mind  of  these  two  elements,  ethical  science  has  not  much 
to  say,  only  neither  must  be  deficient.  A  man  in  whom 
impulse  or  feeling  is  deficient,  is  called  *  hard',  even  if  he  be 
virtuous:  a  man  in  whom  principle  is  deficient  is  called 
'weak',  even  if  he,  in  a  way,  be  virtuous.  He  is  less  likely 
however  to  be  so  -than  the  other.  The  virtue  of  the  former 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  real.  That  of  the  latter  is  specious,  but 
untrustworthy.  The  words  in  almost  all  languages  point  us 
to  this :  KOKia,  mtiu7n,  are  iji  original  signification  this  same 
'  weakness';  dperi]  and  virttis  mean  strength.  In  thus  arguing 
from  the  history  of  words  we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  more  or  less  a  general  rule  in  language  for  ethical 
terms  to  degenerate  in  their  application,  arising  from  the 
tendency  of  men  on  the  whole,  to  speak  of  such  things  cau- 
tiously, considerately,  and  indulgently,  rather  than  strongly 
and  exaggeratedly:  still,  that  there  is  importance  in 
wrong-doing  being  expressed  by  a  term  which  once  meant 
weakness,  is  marked  by  virtue  being  in  a  similar  manner 
associated  with  strength. 

There  cannot  then  be  virtuousness  without  any  conscien- 
tiousness, but  there  may  be  without  a  very  great  deal :  that 
is,  the  same  result  in  action,  which  in  some  proceeds  from  con- 
scientiousness, may  proceed  in  others  from  the  happy  following 
up  and  cultivating  a  happy  temperament  as  to  feeling :  while 
the  state  of  mind,  though  very  different  in  the  two  cases, 
cannot  be  described  in  the  one  as  worse  than  in  the  other. 

And  where  there  is  conscientiousness,  it  will  generally 
happen  that  it  is  largely  mixed  with  feeling.  I  have  on 
purpose  described  it  rather  barely,  in  order  that  the  different 
elements  which  result  in  good  conduct  may  be  more  distinctly 
understood:  but  in  moral  life  these  different  elements  go 
together,  and  form  an  oi'ganization  or  a  new  whole. 

Rightness  or  goodness  of  action  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  decided  absolutely.  There  are  problems  of  moral  difficulty 
which  may  probably  be  pronounced  insoluble.  One  of  the 
real  and  wise  reasons  for  the  disposition  which  people  have 
often  had  to  refer  such  cases  away  from  themselves  to  othei*s 
who  may  be  supposed  competent  to  form  a  good  judgment,  is, 
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that  it  is  probable  that  no  judgment  oome  to  will  ever 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  framer  of  it  (if  he  be  a  good 
one),  who  has  looked  at  the  matter  on  all  sides,  and  is  aware 
of  the  objections  against,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for,  his  judg- 
ment.  The  agent  therefore  is  more  likely  to  act  with  full 
persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  when  there  is  added  to  his  own 
feelings  on  the  subject  confidence  in  another's  judgment,  and 
when  his  own  resolution  is  not  weakened  by  the  continued 
recurrence  of  doubts  and  objectiona  In  any  such  difficult 
([uestions,  there  needs  the  strong  overruling  feeling  which  I 
suppose  a  judge  must  have,  that  a  judgment  must  be  come  to, 
that  reasons  must  be  found  to  distinguish  some  things,  some 
line  of  conduct,  from  other  alternatives,  as  the  best  and,  if 
not  satisfactory,  still  the  least  unsatisfactory.  Some  one  line 
of  conduct  must  be  chosen  to  pursue.  This,  chosen  as  it  best 
can  be,  is  for  the  agent  the  absolute  faciendum  or  right  thing 
to  be  done,  in  spite  of  all  the  accompanying  unsatisfactori- 
ness.  But  looking  at  it  in  the  general,  it  is  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  thus  absolutely  right  or  good.  It  is  its  being  under 
the  circumstances  the  best,  that  makes  it  the  absolutely  right 
for  the  doer  at  that  time. 

But,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  determine  goodness  of  action,  still 
goodness  of  character  can  much  less  be  absolutely  decided  on.  fj^**??* 
It  is  like  beauty  of  form  or  feature,  with  regard  to  which  of  deter- 
in  the  abstract  certain  absolute  principles  may  be  laid  down,  ""'^"K 
but  which  affords,  as  it  is  met  with,  endless  scope  for  variety  of  charao- 
of  taste   and   of  principles  of  judgment.      The   notion    of*^^' 
Tightness  suggests  to  us  one  thing  right  or  to  be  done,  as 
against  many  wrong,  or  not  to  be  done :  but  in  application 
to  disposition  and  character,  virtuousness  is   as  various  as 
viciousness.     And  in  comparing  different  virtues,  or  forms  of 
virtuousness,  together,  as  to  their  relative  importance,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  certain  principle  on  which  to  go. 

Love,  if  by  the  term  we  mean  such  love,  e.g.  as  is  indi-  In  what 
cated  by  St  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corin-  J^e^^at* 
thians,  may  be  said  to  be  the  temper  of  virtue,  and  to  produce  love  is  the 
virtuous  actions  without  any  intervention  of  conscientiousness,  ^J^ J^  ^* 
intellectual  principle,  or  reason.     But  the  form  in  which  this 
has  been  often  put  is  very  erroneous.    Love,  to  do  what  St 
Paul  thus  describes,  is  no  simple  feeling  or  primary  impulse : 
it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated   result,  development,  pro- 
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duction,  of  a  course  of  feeling  and  action;  which  result 
the  Apostle  here  calls  ayaTrtf,  or  love,  but  which  might  not 
have  been  misdescribed  in  other  manners.  When  people 
say  that  the  Christian  religion  removes  morality  from  other 
bases,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  fix  it  on  that  of  love,  they  do 
not  always  sufficiently  reflect  what  they  mean.  If  they  mean 
here  by  '  love*  any  simple  feeling  or  impulse,  they  are  much 
in  error.  The  love  which  does  all  the  noble  works,  and 
possesses  all  the  noble  qualities,  which  St  Paul  and  St  John 
enumerate,  is  clearly  a  special  temper  growing  more  and  more 
out  of  the  Christian  mental  discipline  and  Christian  inward 
life :  what  Christianity  does,  is  not  to  give  any  new  basis  for 
morality,  but  to  supply  means  for  the  engendering  certain  new 
tempers  of  which  this  ayami,  or  Christian  love,  is  the  princi- 
pal, which  are  likely  to  be  more  powerful  agents  for  virtuous 
action  than  any  tempers  which  can  exist  independent  of 
Christianity. 
In  Plato  With  Plato,  justice,  which,  he  says,  consults  the  interests 

takeslihe  ^^  others,  is  put  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  moral  position  in 
place  of  which  St  Paul  puts  love,  when  he  describes  this  latter  as 
lov™^^  working  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.  But  a  very  important 
though  he  by-place  in  morals  is  filled  in  Plato,  as  all  are  aware,  by 
moral  im-  p&s^onate  love,  or  €pfa^.  His  thoughts  in  this  respect  very 
portance    much  penetrated  the  ancient  world.     Christianity,  which  in 

^"^'     some  things  showed  sympathy  with  him,  did  not  in  that. 
AsAris-  Aristotle's  main  or  direct  system  takes  less  account  of 

totle  does  attention  to  the  interests  of  othei-s  as  distinct  from  our  own 

to  <piMa  I 

than  does  that  of  Plato.  He  however,  like  Plato,  has  what 
we  may  call  a  by-place,  but  an  important  place,  for  love,  not 
however  €/>q)9,  but  the  love  of  attachment  and  companionship, 
lovingness  or  energetic  friendship,  which  with  the  Greeks 
indeed  was  often  passionate  too:  for  the  Latin  'amicitia' 
and  our  'friendship'  represent  a  colder  feeling  than  the 
Greek  was.  Aristotle's  two  books  of  the  Ethics  about  ^iXco, 
though  important  in  the  ancient  world,  still  were  not  so 
much  so  as  Plato's  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  epto^.  But  it 
being  a  wider  form  of  love  that  he  spoke  of,  there  is,  in  some 
points  of  view,  more  ethical  importance  in  what  he  says. 
And  the  The  Stoics  introduced  the  notion  of  what  we  should  now 

StoicB  to    ^jjj  g^jj  universal  brotherhood,  an  oitceiirw;,  or  kindred  of  the 
iria.  whole  humau  race,  a  <f>ikavOp<oiria,  or  general  love  of  man. 


-vn- 
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The  doctrine  in  this  respect  which  was  preached  hy  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  was  common  with  Christians  to  the 
Stoics. 

The  Christian  writers  make  slight  use  of  the  term  phi-  *M^^ 
lanthropy,  or  love  towards  man,  greater  use  of  the  notion  f^taa' 
<f>iX(zS€Kfl>ia,  or  brotherly  love,  to  represent  the  mutual  affec-  need  to 
tion  within  the  Christian  family.     But  the  word  they  chose  christian 
to  represent  the  Christian  temper  which  I  have  spoken  of  ^<>^®- 
was  not  €/oa>9  or  (f>i\la,  which  indeed  were  preengaged,  the 
former  in  a  less  worthy,  the  latter  at  least  in  a  different 
application,  but  afydirij,     I  suppose  the  early  Latin  transla- 
tors were  influenced  by  a  kindred  feeling  in  avoiding  '  amor ' 
to  represent  it,  and  using  '  caritas.'     Our  translators,  unde- 
cided between  the  medisevally-consecrated,  and  the  more 
significant  word,  have  confused  us  by  giving  to  represent 
aycnrtf,  according  to  the  place  and  author,  both  'charity'  and 
*  love.' 

Charity  or  love  then,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  The  Chris- 
Christian  temper,  exercised  in  the  main  towards  men,  but  in  JhTcMdi- 
certain  respects  towards  God  also.     Being  this,  it  was  very  nalvirtues. 
reasonably 'described  in  the  mediaeval  ethics  as  a  theological 
virtue:  two  other  Christian  tempers  mentioned  along  with 
it  in  1  Cor.  ziii.,  '  faith,'  and  '  hope,'  being  considered  to  con- 
stitute two  more  such :  and  the  three  forming  what  we  may 
call  a  Christian  constellation ;  holding  a  higher  place  than 
the  pre-Christian  constellation  of  virtues,  the  Platonic  qua* 
temion  or  cardinal  virtues.     The  seven  together  formed, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  frame  for  systematizing  virtuous 
feeling  and   conduct.     Love  is  the  principal  theological  or 
Christian  virtue,  and  therefore  the  principal  virtue  altogether. 

Virtue  may  be  said,  as  something  existing  in  the  mind,  Consoien* 
to  have  two  sources,  one  in  conscientiousness,  the  other  in  *io^»«8« 
kindly  feeling,  the  streams  from  which  unite  to  form  virtue  the  two 
complete.     Moralists,  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  to  one  !?^^  ^' 
of  these  sources  or  to  the  other,  have  in  general  gone  on  with 
a  weary  battle.    Those  of  them  who  are  determined  to  make 
out  that  the  motive  for  men's  association  is  fear  of  each 
other,  and  therefore  desire  of  each  other's  protection,  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  mutual  attraction  which  nature  furnishes  in 
all  the  various  forms  of  love,  which  would,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  bring  them  together  even  if  they  had  nothing, 
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any  of  them,  to  be  afraid  of.  These  various  feelings  of  love 
are,  as  it  were,  the  nutriment  provided  by  nature  for  the 
developing  moral  nature,  while  moral  principle,  partly 
formed  out  of  these  feelings,  is  infixing  itself.  Suppose 
that  the  reason  why  men  should  come  together  in  society 
were  only  the  not  very  high  one  of  mutual  protection,  and 
that  we  were  to  attribute  no  value  to  the  elevation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  which  results  from  their  society ;  I 
think  we  may  doubt  whether  their  intellectual  perception  of 
this  reason  would  have  overcome  the  mutual  repulsion  which 
there  must  have  been,  if  they  saw  in  each  other  only  rivals 
and  probable  enemies.  Nature  has  brought  them  together 
and  enabled  them  to  protect  each  other  by  conquering  any 
tendency  there  might  have  been  to  this  repulsion  through 
an  opposite  principle,  the  attraction  of  love. 
One-Bided  The  different  parts  of  kindly  affection,  or  love,  fall  in  with 
moraliBts  the  different  parts  of  relative  duty,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
their  view  of  conscientiousness,  would  secure  the  performance  of  a  good 
to  one  or  ^^^i  ^f  ^his,  while,  in  the  presence  of  conscientiousness, 
they  reinforce  and  facilitate  it.  Things  are  best,  as  I  have 
said,  when  the  two  fitly  concur.  Conscientiousness  by  itself 
is  dry  and  cold.  Feeling  by  itself  is  occasional  and  variable. 
The  element  of  self-transcendence  or  self-sacrifice  which  con- 
scientiousness brings  adds  on  its  side  new  worthiness  and 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneousness,  the  absence 
of  effort,  the  genuine  willingness,  which  there  is  in  feeling, 
brings  a  worthiness  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  a  kind  of 
native  intolerance  in  us  due  to  contraction  of  sympathy  and 
limitation  of  intellectual  view,  from  which  it  results  that  few 
persons  see  moral  beauty  in  both  these  things,  conceiving  it 
must  exist  only  in  one,  or  only  in  the  other.  There  hence 
arises  (for  there  are  few  persons  more  intolerant  than  ethical 
systematists)  a  continual  contest  between  the  moralists  of 
duty  and  the  moralists  of  feeling,  the  officiarians  and  emjo- 
tionaMsts;  while  anti-moraHsts  adopt,  in  conjunction,  the 
views  of  each  on  the  subject  of  the  other,  finding  in  the 
morality  of  duty  a  want  of  spontaneousness,  in  the  morality 
of  feeling  a  want  of  reason.  "  So  far  as  we  do  right  because 
it  is  our  duty,  we  do  it  as  something  forced  upon  us,  as 
something  which,  except  for  its  being  our  duty,  we  had 
rather  not  do,  the  action  is. therefore  not  genuinely  oni**?: 
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moral  obligation  is  thus  constraint.  So  far  as  we  do  right 
because  we  like  it,  there  is  no  merit  in  it :  it  is  like  the 
instincts  of  the  animals,  and  does  not  belong  to  our  rational 
nature :  we  do  it  not  deliberately  and  of  purpose,  but  one 
happens  to  be  led  by  his  tastes  to  it,  another  not  to  be, 
whereas  the  action  which  we  do  deliberately  and  of  purpose 
is  that  which  is  really  ours." 

Surely  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  nature  and  life  of 
man  as  complicated  than  to  be  determined  to  simplify  it  in 
these  various  intolerant  manners.  It  is  not  necessary,  except 
to  the  logic  of  a  systematic  moralist  and  the  limited  com- 
prehension of  his  sectarian  admirers,  that  because  we  do 
right  as  our  duty,  and  as  under  obligation,  therefore  right  is 
what  we  certainly  should  not  do  otherwise,  and  what  must 
be  disagreeable  and  forced  upon  us.  Nor  again  does  it  fol- 
low, because  we  find  ourselves  drawn  by  some  of  the  kindly 
affections  as  unconsciously,  as  almost  irresistibly,  as  some 
animals,  e.g.  by  their  maternal  instincts,  that  therefore  these 
same  affections  and  actions  according  to  them,  may  not  as 
well  be  commended  to  us  by  our  reason  for  the  purpose 
which  they  answer  and  the  good  which  they  do. 

Love  seems  to  consist  in  the  main  of  (1)  pleasure  in  the  Three  cha-' 
society  of  its  object,  (2)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  its  ob-  J^g,"  ^ 
ject,  and  (3)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  of  its 
object:  and  of  course  the  converse  of  these  under  opposite 
circumstances. 

There  seem  also  in  the  main  to  be  three  kinds  or  types  of  Three 
love:  <l>i\ia,  or  love  of  association  and  companionship,  aropy^,  ^^^  **' 
or  family  affection,  and  €p(a<:,  or  sexual  love. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these,  as  the  most  definite  and  (pus,  in 
distinct:  it  is  a  natural  passion,  making  itself  strongly  felt*^^^*' 
in  the  organization.  It  belongs  to  all  animals,  in  most  cases 
with  them  obeying  very  definite  instinctive  laws  according 
to  the  species,  and  producing  often  in  them  a  violence  of 
temper  and  action  quite  exceptional  as  compared  with  their 
generic  habit«  It  is  in  some  cases  with  them,  as  e.g.  in  most 
birds,  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  family  affection 
and  pleasure  of  association  and  companionship,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  even  of  the  higher  organizations, 
in  no  respect  so,  but  perfectly  independent  of  both  of  these. 
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Nor  does  it  appear  in  any  of  them  to  be  associated  with  any- 
thing like  what  we  may  call  imagination,  or  particular  obser- 
vation and  distinction  of  the  object  of  it 
fpcjt  in  ^^  ^^^^  the  natural  character  of  this  passion  is  to  shew 

™*^-  itself  in  conjunction  with  all  that  is  thus  wanting  to  it  in 
animals.  As  in  other  cases,  in  the  comparison  of  man  and 
animals,  so  in  this,  there  is  with  man  little  of  that  very  de- 
finite instinctive  limitation  which  there  is  with  them:  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  passion  tends  to  unite  itself 
strongly  in  man,  not  only  with  the  (rropyi]  which  we  shall 
soon  speak  of,  but  with  the  rational  and  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  It  gives  occasion  to  a'stirring  of  his 
imagination  greater  than  any  other  cause  of  exaltation  and  ex- 
citement can  produce,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  animates 
the  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  sight,  talk,  and  association,  and 
increases  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  exist  under  any  other  circumstances.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  and  in  the  better  sort  of  natures,  it  is  probable  that 
the  passion  itself  hardly  makes  itself  consciously  felt  other- 
wise than  by  its  intensifying  effects  upon  the  whole  nature; 
and  its  distinctness  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  vigour  of  the 
imaginative  action  which  it  helps  to  excite. 
Kotpro-  There  seems  to  me  but  little  significance  in  classing  it 

a^^ie.  fl-niong  appetites  and  putting  it  with  hunger  and  thirst  If 
we  consider  them  as  the  types  of  appetite,  appetite  is  aa 
indication  of  a  want  of  nature  which  must  be  supplied  for 
the  health  and  existence  of  the  individual.  This  is  only  the 
case,  or  anything  like  it,  with  regard  to  the  passion  in  ques- 
tion, in  cases  where  the  mental  organization  is  in  some  way 
very  defective,  and  the  corporeal,  through  want  of  self-con- 
trol, in  a  state  unworthy  of  man.  Where  the  tendency  to 
society  and  sympathy  and  the  imagination  are  active  and  as 
they  should  be,  they  will  absorb  the  passion  into  themselves 
without  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  appetite. 
Its  con-  It  is   evident  that  the  association  of  this  passion  with 

wiS^the     ina^Jia'tion  introduces  dangers  nearly  as  great,  if  of  a  some- 
imagina-    what  more  honourable  kind,  than  what  would  arise  from  its 
^^^^'         being,  as  in  animals,  bare  appetite.     But  the  moral  teacher 
in  this  respect  must  look  at  human  nature  as  it  is.     Three 
parts  out  of  four  of  elegant  literature  and  of  art  are  con* 
cemed,  one  way  or  another,  with  imagination  as  connected 
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directly  or  indirectly  with  this  passion.  It  is  at  the  age^ 
when  character  is  heiug  fixed,  when  purposes  are  being 
formed,  and  when  the  intellectual  powers  are,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  at  their  strongest,  that  the  inflaming  of 
the  imagination  from  this  cause  usually  takes  place.  And  the 
steps,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  it  leads,  are  generally 
such  as  are  felt  through  life. 

We  may  accept  it  then  as  natural  that  some  such  stirring  Moral 
of  the  imagination  should  in  some  way  or  other  take  place,  ari^fng* 
and  count  it  as  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  from  or 
degradation  which  results  to  the  character  in  cases  where  JJith^it. 
the  passion   makes  itself  felt,  and  where  there  is  neither 
moral  self-control  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  elevating,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  diverting  and  absorbing  accompaniments  I 
have  spoken  of  on  the  other.    If  once  the  coarseness  or  care- 
lessness of  companionship  causes  the  passion  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  appetite  which,  if  it  is  felt,  may  be  satisfied,  many 
of  the  best  chances  for  future  imaginative  elevation  and 
nobleness  in  the  character  are  gone.    A  coarseness  is  intro- 
duced  where   delicacy  and   refinement   are   necessary,   not 
simply  for  the  goodness  of  the  moral  character,  but  for  the 
clearness,  and  vividness  and   elevation  of  the  imagination: 
the  most  promising  shoot  for  future  nobleness  is  cut  off. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  manner  in  which  this  coarse- 
ness of  what  should  be  the  best  part  of  the  mind,  is  likely 
to  be  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  associations  which  it  leads 
to,  when  what  man's  imagination  has  in  its  noblest  flights 
taken  pride  in  exalting,  is  viewed  in  desecration  and  degra- 
dation,— desecration  and  degradation  which  the  author  of 
them  must  abundantly  participate  in,  through  his  own  sym- 
pathy and  consciousness,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  left  in 
his  nature  to  degrade. 

Even  where  the  imagination  and  higher  parts  of  the  cha-  Not  in 
racter  are  in  exercise  there  is  of  course  no  occasion  possible  gt^^^g, 
in  life  in  which  more  of  reason  is  required  for  the  purposes  than  there 
of  consideration  and  foresight,  than  this,  in  which  so  many  ^q^ 
things  occur  to  render  the  exercise  of  reason  difficult.     On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  feeling  to  be  associated  with 
the  imagination  and  under  due  self-control,  as  it  should  be 
in  man,  we  shall  not  probably  consider  that  it  is  stronger 
than  there  is  occasion  for  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  lifo 

o.  9 
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which  follows  it.  If  it  is  strongs  there  is  a  demand  for 
strength  of  feeling  to  correspond  to  the  closeness  and  intimacy 
of  that  particular  relative  duty  which  it  concerns^  the  mutual 
duty  between  husband  and  wife.  In  man's  various  moral 
nature  the  early  provision  of  it  is  intended  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  done  with,  but  to  fill  the  moral  being  in  such 
a  way  as  to  influence  the  whole  of  after  life :  the  merely  emo- 
tional feeling  of  passion  and  devotion  which  might  of  itself 
evaporate,  is  preserved  and  rendered  continuously  active  by 
its  being  incorporated  in  the  conscientious  feeling  of  duty. 
Zro/ry^  in  Family  affection,  or  oropyij,  is  a  feeling  extending  along  a 
"*\™*^     soale  from  maternal  affection,  which  is  an  instinct  of  the 

BD't  111  ...  . 

man.  strongest  kind,  till  in  the  affection  of  brothers  and  other 
kindred  it  widens  out  into  more  general  forms  of  love. 
Here,  we  seem  to  see  an  instance  how,  as  instinctive  feeling 
and  duty  generally  coincide,  so  they  do  not  necessarily  :  and 
the  greater  complication  and  worthiness  of  the  life  of  man, 
as  compared  with  that  df  the  animals,  wants  considerations 
of  conscience  to  be  superadded  to  those  of  feeling.  Nature, 
in  regard  of  animals,  makes  great  provision  for  the  weak- 
ness of  youth :  little,  if  any,  for  the  weakness  of  age.  The 
former  it  cares  for :  the  latter,  its  work  being  done,  it  does 
not.  Correspondingly,  when  nature  transfers  its  animal 
dealings  to  man,  there  is  a  vast  provision  of  instinctive 
affection  to  support  the  relative  duty  of  parents  to  children, 
and  by  no  means  so  much  to  support  that  of  children,  grown 
up,  to  parents,  weak  and  old.  But  old  age,  though  not  dear 
to  instinctive  or  lower  nature,  is  eminently  dear  to  social 
or  higher  nature.  Morality  has  two  characters,  one  falling 
in  with  instinctive  affections,  the  other  supplementing  them. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  latter  that  regard  for  parents 
and  regard  for  old  age  has  ever  been  a  special  point  of 
positive  morality.  It  is  as  important  a  matter  for  life  and 
for  society,  and  as  important  a  relative  duty,  that  parents 
should  take  care  of  their  children,  as  that  children  should 
honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  we  do  not  so  com- 
monly find  it  included  in  schemes  of  relative  duty  such 
as  the  Decalogue  or  the  *  Duty  towards  our  neighbour.* 

Four  kinds       Besides  these  markedly  instinctive  associations,  there  are 

ik)n"***^  the  less  strong  ones  concerned  with  general  friendliness  and 

animalB.     companionship. 
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Of  such   association  among  animak  there  are   yarious 
kindsi  principally  perhaps  four : 

1.  Association  of  community  or  with  the  appearance  Politioal 
of  political  organization,  such  as  that  of  bees.    This  nither  ^^j^^j^g^^ 
takes  jdace,  it  would  appear,  low  down  in  the  animal  scale, 
arguing  less  complete  individual  distinction  and  independ- 
ence.    It  is  one  form  which  is  taken  by  the  as  yet  insuf- 
ficient detadbment  of  indiiddual  existence  from  common : 

and  it  furnishes  a  figure  of  what,  in  the  highest  moral 
existences,  reason  tends  to  produce :  namely,  a  conscious 
reabsorption,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  individual  interests 
in  the  common. 

2.  Gregariousness,  which  is  not  real  sociality,  or  rather  <>regari- 
which  furnishes  us  an  image  of  what  sociality  would  be,  were  ^     ^"^ 
all  individuals   (speakiug  generally)   similar.     Sociality  is 
founded  on  difference  as  much  as  on  resemblance.    Society 

in  general  as  much  depends  on  difference  in  the  individuals 
who  form  it  as  social  economy  on  difference  of  employments. 

3.  Congeneric  attachment  or  recognition,  which  seems  Feeling  of 
to  exist  at  least  in  all  the  higher  kinds  of  animals,  giving 

them  a  different  feeling  towards  individuals  of  their  own 
kind  from  that  which  they  have  towards  creatures  of  any 
other  kind. 

4.  Familiarity,  habitual  proximity,  or  eamuetudo,  which  Consne- 
seems  to  bind  together  almost  into  a  real  friendship,  and  ^^^^' 
without  any  regard  to  kind,  creatures  the  most  dissimilar. 

There  is  another  kind  of  animal  association,  more  like  [Coopera- 
human  association  in  some  respects,  and  much  more  likehuutln' 
human  association  as  viewed  by  some  moralists,  which  P^^y'l 
nevertheless  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  reckon  with  the 
others:  I  mean  that  joining  together  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  prey  which  seems  the  nature  of  some  animalii 
(wolves  for  instance),  and  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
reason.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  us  in  what  is 
my  business  now,  the  comparison  of  human  affections  with 
those  belonging  to  animals. 

All  the  different  characters  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  animal  association  belong  to  the  association 
of  man  with  man,  together  with  several  more. 

All  human  kindly  affection  is   discriminative,   that    is,  A^^ '^^^^^^ 
it   attaches  itself  to  some  individuals  in  distinction  from^mwSea 
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with  dis-    others.     The  discrimination  depends  partly  on  reasons  per- 

crimina-     gonal  to  him   who  feels   the  affection,  partly  on   reasons 

general,  or  good  for  all.    These  two  kinds  of  reason  are 

often  closely  involved  together,  leading  to  intellectual  error, 

which  may  be  of  importance,  or  which  may  not  be  so. 

Love  may         The  love  produced  by  gratitude,  and  the  love  produced 

from^       by  moral  admiration  (a  particular,  and  a  general  reason),  are 

general      probably  not  of  themselves   very  different  in  kind:    that 

tkjulw'^'    is,  the  difference  which  there  is  in  one  instance  and  another 

caufie.        of  love  of  the  above   kinds,  depends,  in   each  case,  upon 

the  particularity  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  it. 

It  is  action  that  is  to  the  benefit  of  men  that  moves  our 

moral  approbation :  and  this  benefit   being  by  sympathy 

made  ours,  the  moral  approbation  thus  felt  is  very  similar 

in  character  to.  the  feeling  of  gratitude.     On  the  other  hand, 

we   cannot  help   (more   or  less)   generalizing   kindness    to 

ourselves  into  goodness  and  worthiness  in  our  benefactor : 

it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should.    Though    in 

this  we  may  be  often,  intellectually,  wrong,  it  is  what  we 

could  not  wish,  within  limits,  otherwise. 

Love  or  affection,  in  the  main,  bestows  itself, —  and  speak- 
ing broadly  bestows  itself  right, — in  the  manner  which 
I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  its  accompanying  rela- 
tive duties.  But  in  individual  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  bestow  itself  right,  and  the  providing,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  it  shall  do  so,  is  a  great  part  of  moral  training. 
It  is  an  The  confusion   between  love  for  individual,   and    love 

advantage  foj-  general,  reasons  is  in  reality  a  very  great  advantage 
that  the     i^  morals,  though  at  the  first  sight  it  perhaps   does  not 
two  are      seem  so.     On  bare  principles   of  reason  we  shall  perhaps 
blended     be   told,  that   we  ought  to   love,   not  our  actual   brother, 
or  con-      ^jjQ  jj^g^y  \yQ  jj^  better  than  other  people,  not  our  benefactor, 
who  may  be  good  to  nobody  but  us,  but  the  man  whom  for 
his  goodness  everybody  should  love,  who  is  in  his  way  vir- 
tuous and  kind  to  all.     But  it  is  the  producing  this  same 
affection  in  different  ways  which  (always  of  course  within 
limits)  makes  the  strength  and  value  of  it.     It  is  produced 
by  felt  benefit  to  ourselves,  it   is  produced  by  familiarity 
and  companionship,  it  is  produced  by  knowledge  of  good 
deeds:   this   latter  marks  specially  what  should   be   loved 
on  grounds  of  reason,  but  the   bestowing   the  affection    in 
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the  other  ways  is  no  injury  to  this,  for  by  it  a  character  of 
warmth  is  given  to  the  whole  affection,  and  love  as  caused 
by  moral  approbation  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

We  ought  to  love  what  is  worthy  of  love  and  what 
is  not  worthy  of  love  both,  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
reasons.  What  is  not  worthy  of  love  in  general  is  often 
worthy  of  it  from  t£«,  as  I  have  said.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  a  moral  provision  of  nature  on  the  side  of  good,  that 
the  sensation  of  being  loved  and  thought  well  of  by  any 
is  elevating  and  beneficial.  It  is  a  provision  by  which 
good  is  gained  from  circumstances  which  no  doubt  give 
rise  to  much  harm. 

For  the  misbestowal  of  love  and,  as  a  consequence  of  General 
it,  the  attributing  moral  approbation  (or  what  is  equiva-  JJ^^  ^  ^ 
lent  to  this)  where  it  is  not  deserved,  does  of  course  do  much  strong 
harm.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  moral  precepts  as  to  which  help  to 
people  will  not,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  morality  simple,  virtue. 
exaggerate  their  applicability  and  so  destroy  their  value. 
This  is  preeminently  the  case  in  regard  to  all  precepts 
tending  to  diminish  the  discriminativeness  of  the .  kindly 
affections.  The  great  moral  provision  made  by  nature  for 
the  securing  virtue  in  the  world,  is  the  approbation  and, 
more  than  approbation,  love,  felt  for  the  virtuous.  Every 
good  and  virtuous  man  is,  in  his  measure,  a  benefactor  of 
all :  and  nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  provided  that 
all  shall  love  him  as  such.  This  is  the  real  moral  notion  of 
'  merit.'  One  reward  which  virtuousness  looks  to,  and  may 
look  to  without  losing  its  disinterestedness,  is  the  kindly 
feeling  of  men :  and  virtue,  when  considered  as  the  object 
of  this,  is  called,  in  the  moral  application  of  the  term, 
'merit.'  The  position  of  the  virtuous,  in  this  respect,  is 
like  that  of  the  man  who  does  a  kindness  to  another:  if 
it  is  done  on  account  of  an  act  of  gratitude  expected,  of  a 
kindness  in  return,  it  is  no  proper  kindness,  it  is  interested. 
But  if  it  is  done  on  account  of  the  good  it  will  do  and 
the  pleasure  it  will  give,  with  full  anticipation,  as  well,  of 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  this 
does  not  make  the  action  interested :  under  many  circum- 
stances it  makes  it  the  better,  the  kinder.  And  so  in 
respect  of  virtue  and  the  love  or  approbation  of  men.  As 
well  say  that  no  man  cares  really  for  another's  good  because 
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all  men  value  gratitude^  as  say  (as  moralists  have  occasion- 
ally done)   that  virtue  or  kind   action  is  nothing  real,   is 
not  done  for  its  own  sake  or  loved  for  its  own  sake,  because 
men  value  the  love  and  approval  with  which  it  is  welcomed. 
How  far  The  bestowal  of  love  or  affection  is  not  a  thing  to  be 

should  be  ^i^tirely  subordinated  to  reason,  or  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  is. 
under  oon- It  must  have  much  in  it  that  is  accidental.  But  it  must 
reason.  ^^^  some  degree  go  by  reason :  feeling  is  to  some  degree 
matter  for  self-possession  and  direction.  Kindly  affection 
is  founded  on  opinion  about  the  persons  whom  it  concerns. 
That  this  opinion  should  be  entirely  wise  and  correct, 
does  not  matter :  but  it  should  not  be  too  much  otherwise. 
The  relations  of  life  perplex  the  intelligence  in  judging  of 
people,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  do 
so.  But  beyond  this,  the  being  led  away  by  accidental 
associations  and  by  insignificant  particulars  in  our  opinions 
about  people  and  affections  towards  them,  is  the  source  of 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  and  a  vast  deal  of  vice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GENESIS   OF   virtue:    ITS    INTELLECTUAL    ELEMENTS, 

PRINCIPLE. 

A.T  the  beginning  of  the  lajst  chapter  I  defined  virtue  FeeiinM 
as    benevolence   stimulated  and  regulated  by  thewmlS- 
sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence.     We  have  seen  ^^JJo^edT 
what  is  meant  by  the  loose  expression  benevolence,  ^j  'fv 
and  have  now  to  consider  how  this  is  affected  by  the  principle 

.1  .-1  •  V  i»  before  they 

other  things  spoken  ot.  can  be 

Considering  then  benevolence  as  above  described  ^"^  ^'" 
in  its  relation  to  virtue,  there  has  to  be  said  the  fol- 
lowing :  first,  that  it  wants  something  before  it  can 
be  called  virtuous  itself:  and  next,  that  even  if  it 
were  entirely  virtuous  in  itself,  it  needs  to  be  rein- 
forced by  something  besides  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  simply  impulsive  action,  or 
action  on  feeling  only,  would  not  lead  to  virtue,  or 
the  pubUc-spirited  action  which  I  designated  by  that 
name.  The  benevolent  impulses  themselves  would 
want  direction  and  management  from  what  I  will 
call  principle,  not  to  mention  that  we  should  be 
moved  by  a  great  variety  of  impulses  besides  those 
of  benevolence.  Man  is  thus  a  being  whose  virtue 
has  two  distinct  features  belonging  to  it,  good  im- 
pulse and  self-control :  I  mean  by  the  vague  word 
principle  whatever  it  is  that  brings  about  the  latter. 
It  is  to  emotion,  from  its  nature,  that  the  starting 
of  action  mainly  belongs,  while  the  controlling  of 
emotion  belongs  to  intelHgence. 
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Principle         Principle  in  one  sense  is  always  good,  in  another 
a^waTs  ^*  sense  it  may  be  good,  neutral,  or  bad :  or,  in  other 
good.        words,  it  is  always  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  principle, 
though  in  the  particular  case  it  may  be  wrong,  and 
the  self-control  which  it  generates  may  be  perverted 
and  misapplied.     We  shall  probably  see  this  more 
plainly  when  we  come  in  a  moment  to  speak  of  dis- 
tinctively  moral    principle,   commonly    called    con- 
science. 
Human  In  all  human  conceptions  of  virtue  principle  and 

cmnponnd  impulse  concur,  and  must  do  so.  The  being  of  purely 
pieTnd*  good  impulsc,  without  need,  and  without  possibility, 
impulse,  of  good  principle,  is,  in  the  Aristotelic  phrase,  rj 
dj)pvov  rj  deos,  which  means,  that  this  is  a  state  of 
moral  consciousness,  if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  which  we 
cannot  at  all  picture  to  ourselves.  Again,  if  we 
imagine  a  being  of  purely  good  principle,  or  rather,  a 
being  whose  virtue  was  of  principle  alone,  we  should 
either  have  to  suppose  him  without  impulse  or  feel- 
ing or  with  none  but  bad :  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions would  represent  what  we  call  virtue. 

Virtue  being  thus  compounded  of  principle  and 
impulse,  is  voluntary  partly  with  the  voluntariness 
of  premeditation  and  deliberation,  and  partly  with 
the  voluntariness  of  spontaneousness  :  it  is  self-com- 
mand and  self-mastery,  and  yet  not  something  which, 
with  whatever  view,  we  merely  force  upon  ourselves  : 
it  is  good  impulse,  and  yet  not  merely  the  vmreflec- 
tive  result  of  our  emotional  organization. 
Increase  When  WO  picturc  to  ourselves  increasing  virtue, 

i"noUhe  ^®  consider  the  struggle  involved  in  the  self-control 
same  as     or  principle  as  continually  diminishing:  but  we  cau- 

tbe  forma-         r  i  «/  o 

tion  of      not  really  picture  to  ourselves  our  ideal  of  perfection 

^riiaWt.  in  this  respect,  for  if  the   self-control  (which   loses 

meaning  without  the  supposition  of  something  to  be 

controlled)  entirely  vanished,  then  we  should  have 
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come  round  to  the  supposition  of  a  being  inferior  to 
man  in  one  respect,  that  his  action,  however  good  in 
result, .was  simply  spontaneous  and  without  the 
higher  form  of  will,  the  premeditative  and  deliberate. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  choice  of  virtue  without 
some  degree  of  supposition  of  possible  choice  of  vice. 

The  process  of  increasing  virtue,  in  which  the 
struggle  which  results  in  self-control  is  continually 
diminishing,  is  called  by  philosophers  the  formation 
of  moral  habits :  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  speak  of  these  sho\ild  remember  that  the 
process  is  not  in  any  respect  the  extinction  of  reflec- 
tion and  principle,  which  would  be  the  falsifying  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  making  him,  morally,  an 
inferior  kind  of  creature,  however  he  might,  indivi- 
dually, become  a  better  creature  of  his  kind.  Moral 
philosophers,  in  their  desire  of  explanation  and  sim- 
plification, are  probably  more  in  danger  in  this  re- 
spect than  ordinary  men.  The  ordinary  view,  from 
i^  point  of  inferior  exactness,  seems  to  allow  dis- 
tinctly enough,  the  difference  between  mechanical 
and  moral  habit :  there  is  danger  lest  philosophers, 
in  their  desire  of  greater  simplicity  and  exactness, 
should  confound  them. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this :  benevolence,  in  what-  Benevo- 
ever  degree  it  exists,  wants  principle  before  it  can  ^^^ 
be  conceived  to  constitute  virtue :  that  is  to  say,  it  ^^^Jj®' 
must  be  regulated  in  various  respects :  some  benevo-  regulate 
lence  would  be  wrong,  not  as  benevolence,  but  as 
coming  into  the  place  of  what  would  be  right ;  and 
there  must  exist  in  the  mind  not  only  the  feeling 
that  this  regulatioii  of  it  is  desirable  and  necessary, 
but  also  the  power,  the  self-mastery,  required  to  bring 
it  about. 

On  the  various  respects  in  which  benevolence,  if 
we  wish  it  to  result  in  virtue,  must  be  regulated  by 
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principle,  I  will  not  linger.  In  the  benevolence 
which  is  virtue  there  is  more  or  less  a  definite  aim 
or  purpose  (that  is^  an  ideal,  as  I  called  it,  of  the 
.second  kind),  a  conception  formed  of  the  happiness 
which  we  wish  to  promote,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  promoted.  • 

There  is  in  such  benevolence  also  a  feeling  of 
very  great  importance  which  I  have  yet  to  speak  of, 
that  of  fairness  and  justice.     And  more  generally, 
the  notion  of  duty  which  I  have  discussed  at  length, 
comes  in  :  comes  in,  as  respects  what  is  now  before 
us,  to  determine  the  objects  of  the  benevolence,  and 
to  ensure  account  being  taken  in  it  of  those  relations 
among  men  which  I  have  spoken  of 
second,  to       But,  iu  the  second  place,  besides  that  benevolence, 
reinforce   ^  whatever  amount  it  existed,  would  not,  without 
principle,  constitute  virtue,  it  would  not,  without 
principle,  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  or 
account  for, — ^not  to  say  the  virtue  which  the  world 
wants,  which  is  not  the  matter  of  our  present  con- 
sideration,— ^but  the  virtue  which  the  world  hcLS. 
M  against        In  Speaking  of  benevolence  or  good-will,  I  have 
^^^'      spoken  also  of  the  feeling  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  it,  ill-will :  but  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  feeling 
(so  to  call  it)  which,  though  not  thus  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  is  a  far  greater  counter-worker  of  it,  viz. 
self-regard  or  self-engrossment. 

This  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  there  is 

or  is  not  applied  to  it  such  principle  (as  I  just  now 

explained  the  word)  as  is  consistent  with  it  and  does 

not  destroy  its  character. 

Beif-r©.  Self-regard,  without  such  principle,  is    self-in- 

^ew'Sr  dulgence;   with  it,  it  is  that  which  is  known  by 

under  the  yarious  uames,  in  later  moral  philosophy  as  self-love 

control  of  ,  . 

principle,  or  rational  self-love,  in  common  language  either  (with 
coslit      blame  implied)  as  selfishness  or  self-interestedness, 
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or  (in  aboence  of  blame)  as  prudence.     The  termbeeomes 
'prudence'  is  itself  a  term  of  praise  or  the  supposed  oSeSnldae' 
name  of  a  virtue :  it  may  be  exercised  on  behalf  of -Jj^Jf"" 
others  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  ourselves :  it  represents  gon««- 
in  fact  all  the  lower  portion  of  that  which  I  have 
called  principle :  I  mean  by  *ldwer/  all  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  intellectual  only,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  moral.    When  prudence  is  exercised  for  our- 
selves only,  it  is  a  virtue  in  so  far  as  it  is  prudence 
(as  I  said  about  principle  in  general) :  in  so  far  as  it 
is  for  our  own  benefit  alone,  it  is  of  no  moral  account. 

The  work  of  moral  principle  is  threefold :  first,  to 
make  benevolence,  as  above  described,  prevail  over 
self-regard  and  self-engrossment ;  second,  to  regulate 
and  govern  the  benevolence,  in  the  way  which  I  a 
short  time  since  mentioned :  and  third,  to  elevate, 
stimulate,  govern,  and  discipUne,  the  individual  dis- 
positions  in  accordance  with  the  above. 

And  of  moral  principle  (all  these  divisions  are  to  Two  formg 
be  taken  very  generally,  for  eocact  classifications,  in  a  pi^^^e. 
subject  such  as  we  are  now  dealing  with,  are  a  mere 
appearance)  there  are  two  forms :  one  more  definite 
and  precise,  which  we  will  call  the  sense  of  duty : 
the  other  more  aspiring,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
vague,  which  we  will  call  the  love  of  excellence. 

The  sense  of  duty  goes  by  the  name,  with  a  large  Sense  of 
number  of  moral  philosophers,  of  conscience.     The  wniiiS^© 
word  ^conscience,'  at  first  signifying  what  in  legal  ('*• 
phrase  is  called  'guilty  knowledge,'  then  the  notion, 
not  far  removed  from  this,  of  self-condemnation  for 
some  particular  offence,  came  at  last  to  signify  what 
we  may  generally  express    as   *the    mind    acting 
morally' :  judgment  of  actions  or  possible  actions  as 
portions  of,  or  contraventions  of,  duty,  i.  e.  as  in  ac- 
cordance with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  ideal  moral 
law. 
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ThetQ  is  In  the  case  of  conscience  on  the  one  side  and  the 

difficulty    moral  law  on  the  other,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said 

tothfra^  which  I  have  said  in  each  case  where  we  speak  of 

in  regard  perception  on  our  part  of  anything,  viz.  that  we  may 

tion.         consider  the  reality  and  truth  either  to  be  on  the 

subjective  side,  and  to  consist  in  rightness  of  thought 

or  judgment,  or  to  be  on  the  objective  side,  and  to 

consist  in  the  fact,  that  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 

perceived  presents  itself  to  us  as  it  is :  which  of  these 

two  we  do  is  of  no  further  importance  than  in  respect 

of  their  comparative  facility  of  consideration ;   the 

only  thing  of  importance  being  that  we  must  know 

which  we  are  doing,  and  avoid  a  confusion  between 

the  two. 

Some,  as         Of  these  two  views  that  which  may  be  called  the 

take^the    subjcctive  has  been  taken  by  those  moral  philosophers 

t^ef^ew    ^^^  speak   much   of  conscience  and   Uttle  of  the 

and  speak  moral   law,  or.  who  consider  conscience  itself  to  be 

science;     that  law :   virtuc,  as   Butler  would  describe  it,   is 

theobjeo-  ^^^  acting  according   to   conscience  (or  the  moral 

tSkof    mind)  judghig  rightly. 

the  moral         Of  what  importance,  however,  are  these  two  lat- 
ter words  ?    and  why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
virtue  is  acting  according  to  conscience  ? 
How  far  is        We  may  say  so  altogether  or  absolutely,  upon 

ittmethat  •■•  j    fii        ,  •.. 

action  ac-  ono  Supposition :   and  without   any  supposition,  we 

conscience  "^^7  ^7  ®^  approximately,  and  with  a  degree   of 
is  right     truth. 

The  supposition  is,  that  we  consider  the  operation 
of  anything  and  its  ideal  or  proper  operation  the  same 
thing.  On  this  view,  *  according  to  conscience'  would 
mean  '  according  to  conscience  judging  rightly,'  for  it 
is  the  function  of  conscience  to  judge,  and  in  mention- 
ing it,  we  suppose  it  to  discharge  its  function  pro- 
perly. It  is  on  this  view  that  philosophers  speak  of 
reason  as  an  authority  in  morality,  or  in  fact,  that 
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we  use  the  words  '  acting  according  to  reason,  *  rea- 
sonable/ at  all :  for  reason  may,  actually,  be  wrong  as 
well  as  right,  judge  mistakenly  as  well  as  correctly ; 
and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  mistake  from 
taking  the  ideal  view,  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle  is 
careful  to  take  the  actual  one,  and  to  say  opdo^  Xoyo?, 
right  reason.  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak 
of  conscience  judging  rightly. 

But  without  any  such  supposition,  and  simply 
considering  how  conscience  actually  does  judge,  there 
is  an  approximate  truth  in  our  saying  that  virtue  is 
acting  according  to  conscience,  in  this  double  way : 
that  conscientiousness  is  one  step  of  virtue,  and  the 
person,  who  makes  the  one  step  is  likely  to  make  the 
other,  and  to  be  rightly  conscientious,  careful,  in 
theological  language,  to  have  his  conscience  well  in- 
formed :  and  next,  that  without  the  supposition  of 
such  special  care,  conscience,  when  put  in  exercise,  is 
more  likely  to  judge  right  than  wrong :  its  wrong 
judgment  will  be  the  exceptional. 

Butler  may  be  said,  not  to  make  two  virtues,  but  Butler 
to  give  two  different  forms  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  virtue  at 
fit  together,  and  to  be  shown  to  coincide,  but  whose  ^g  c^?* 
fittinff  he  does  not  sufficiently  describe.     His  two  »<^^^'^^'^"- 
forms  of  virtue  are  ^  conscientiousness,   and  *  the  act-  another  as 
ing  according  to  the  public,  rather  than  to  the  private  kn<^^ 
aflections,'  or,  as  he  has  also  called  it  and  I  call  it  7hot^n*g 
here,  '  benevolence.'    He  has  given  what  we  may  call  *^e  ^^^ 
two  moral  philosophies  without  any  account  of  their  these  to 
relation  to  each  other.     I  conceive,  that  in  giving  *^*^ 
what,  as  they  stand  in  him,  are  two  moral  philoso- 
phies, he  is  right :  but  that  there  wanted  more  ac- 
count of  their  relation,  and  attempt  to  make  them 

one. 

It  is  a  part  of  this,  and  probably  a  part  of  the  He  Fhows 
reason  of  it,  that  his  account  of  conscientiousness  is 


that  coii- 
scieiioe 
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has  an.     not  Sufficient :  he  gives  no  reason  why  moral  princi* 
oye"mi.    P^^>  ^^  conscienco,  should  be  superior  to  intellectual 
SoMhitH P™^pl®»  ^^  prudence.     The  account  which  he  gives 
has  aa-     of  the  Supremacy  of  conscience  is  applicable  to  all  of 
ore"pni.   that  which  I  have  called  principle,  and  in  fact,  is 
priLdpie   ^^7  ^^^  particular,  new,  and  striking  form  of  the 
of  anyaoit  universal  account  of  it     Everything  in  our  nature  is 
to  be  supposed  for  a  purpose,  and  if  either  a  faculty 
whose  function  is  to  review  does  not  review,  or  if  its 
judgments  of  reviewal  are  unregarded,  it  is  as  good 
as  tfit  were  not,  and  there  is  soJe^g  wrong  about 
it      Every  faculty,  in  its  function,  has  given  to  it 
authority  for  its  function,  and  the  supposed  super* 
vising  faculty  has  the  authority  to  supervise.     But 
this  applies  to  reflection,  or  as  I  have  called  it  prir^ 
cipUj  of  all  kinds :  and  we  want  to  know  why  morai 
reflection  has  authority  over  other  kinds  of  reflection. 
Let  us  take  then  the  stream  of  virtue  composed, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  as  yet,  of  the  various  con- 
curring streams  of  benevolence :  let  us  see  what  is 
contributed  to  it  by  conscientiousness;  and  whether 
that  which  is  so  contributed  is  of  such  importance  aa 
to  deserve  to  be  considered  the  main  stream. 
[Danger  of       I  use  the  word  conscientiousness  rather  than  eon- 
m^ab-^^  science,  and  in  the  same  way  I  shall  often  use  the 
struct       word  virtuousness  instead  of  virtue  in  general,  and 
speak  of  forms  or  kinds  of  virtuousness  instead  of 
particular  virtues,  because  I   prefer  to  use  terms 
which  on  the  face  of  them,  are  plainly  no  more  than 
abstract,  the  old  abstract  terms  having  been  realized 
and  personified  in  a  very  perplexing  way.    Men  are 
conscientious  or  virtuous  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
physically  black  or  white:   the  terms  may  express 
imperfectly  what  it  is  wished  to  express,  but  there  is 
no  puzzle  about  them,  no  question  as  to  what  region 
of  thought  they  belong  to ;  and  conscientiousness  or 
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virtuousness  is  at  once  understood  to  be  the  abstract 
substantive  of  the  corresponding  adjective. 

The  word  oonsdentiousness  may  be  applied  in  a  ConB«ence 
Wider  or  narrower  sense,  but  I  am  now  going  to  of  imagi. 
use  it  in  the  narrower.  I  mean,  it  might  mean  sim-  ^n Juve- 
ply  sensitiveness :  we  might,  if  we  liked  to  widen  the  ^®"* 
use  of  the  word,  speak  of  a  conscience  of  benevolence, 
and,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  speak  of  presently,  of  a 
conscience  of  honour.  There  is  a  kind  of  self-judg- 
ment, taking  account  of  benevolence  alone,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  past  failure  of  benevolence  on  our  part. 
Independent  of  any  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  with- 
out anything  that  can  be  distinctly  called  self-con- 
demnation, past  unkindness  on  our  part  may  be  re- 
membered by  us  with  pain ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
suffering  which  our  unkindness  may  have  caused, 
may  dwell  in  our  minds  most  unpleasantly.  That 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  conscience  is  clear  from 
the  consideration,  that  this  feeling  of  the  consequences 
of  our  act  may  exist  in  cases  in  which  the  unkind- 
ness (so  still  to  call  it)  is  justified  by  our  real  con-- 
science  or  sense  of  duty.  Conscientiousness  thus  is 
not  simply  sensitiveness  in  general :  not  simply  the 
imagination  in  application  to  our  actions  towards 
others,  but  one  form  only  of  such. 

Again,  in  acting  from  benevolence  only,  without,  or  DiPtino- 
almost  without,  anything  of  what  I  have  called  prin-  nJ^tt 
ciple,  we  may  form  ideals  for  action,  and  exercise  our  ^^{j,^ '"" 
imagination  in  this  way  also.     I  say  almost^  because  p™«pie 
the  acting  for  an  ideal  does  always  involve  something  bnt  not 
of  principle  or  force  exerted  by  the  mind  on  itself :  Lfeo^* 
it  makes   the  action  to  some  extent  distinctively  ®®^^^- 
intellectual.    The  amount  to  which  it  is  intellectual 
depends  upon  how  far  the  force,  which  keeps  us  from 
wandering  from  the  ideal,  is  the  imaginative  presence 
to  our  mind  of  others'  sufferings  or  pleasure,  that  is. 
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a  matter  of  feeling  and  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  stirs 
our  benevolent  impulse,  or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  resistance,  from  other  quarters  than  this,  to 
those  temptations  and  distractions  from  occasional 
impulse  or  otherwise,  which  will  always  make  acting 
for  an  ideal  an  effort.  Speaking  generally,  a  person 
who  is  to  act  distinctivejy  for  a  benevolent  ideal  must 
not  be  too  distinctively  benevolent.  That  is,  he  must 
conceive  benevolence  in  a  large  way  which  would  be 
disturbed  in  some  degree  by  being  too  keenly  alive 
to  the  details  of  it.  I  mention  this  simply  philosophi- 
cally, without  any  insinuation  :  each  of  the  two  man- 
ners of  benevolence  is  good  in  its  way.  The  thing 
which  I  am  saying,  put  in  an  exaggerated  way,  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  supposed  profes- 
sional philanthropists  :  again,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
reverse  .view  has  been  made  a  reproach  against  emo- 
tional impulse.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these. 

Conscientiousness  or  moral  principle  differs  from 

benevolent  sensitiveness  and  idealization  by  having 

reference,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  to  what  we  do 

than  to  what  others  feel. 

Our  active        It  will  be  remembered  that  I  said  some  time  since, 

conjoined  in  Speaking  of  pain,  that  its  being  what  we  ought  not 

^ckfnl.  *^  inflict  seemed  to  me  quite  as  much  a  part  of  what 

ture  Bog-    X  may  call  the  instinctive  definition  of  it,  as  its  being 

pain  iB  not  what  wc  do  uot  like  to  suffer.     It  is  commonly  as- 

flicted  on  sumcd,  that  its  unpleasantness  to  ourselves  or  rather, 

othersjuBt  -^g  to-be-avoidedness  is  an  immediate  feeling  (as  no 

as,  con-  ^        ^  o    \ 

joinedwith  doubt  it  is),  and  its  not'tO'be-inJlictedness  a  aeoondary 
tient  na-  feeling  which  can  only  come  to  us  after  observation, 
Buggefits  on  our  part,  of  it  in  others,  and  sympathy  with  their 
to*be^^^*  suffering  under  it.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  so. 
avoided  Qur  nature  is,  as  I  have  tried  before  to  describe,  in 
selves.  itself,  in  its  very  rudiments,  active  and  social  as  well 
as  sentient :  i,e,  we  are,  to  start  with,  different  beings, 
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ia  every  portion  of  our  make,  from  what  we  should 
be,  not  only  if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  stones,  but 
if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where  motion 
was  impossible  or  in  a  world  of  necessary  solitude. 
Our  active  nature  superadds  this  to  our  simply  sen- 
tient natm-e,  that  pain  is  instinctively  felt  by  us  not 
only  as  unpleasant,  but  as  to  be  avoided ;  in  other 
words,  that  uneasiness  causes  movement :  our  social 
nature,  superadded,  widens  this  into  the  more  gene- 
ral feeling,  that  pain  is  to  be  prevented,  a  fortiori 
not  to  be  caused  or  inflicted:  there  does  not  need 
experience  of  pain  in  others,  and  actual  sympathy 
with  their  suffering,  for  this :  the  supposition  of  their 
resemblance  to  us  is,  if  anything  is,  instinctive>  We  Thus  onr 
find  thus,  from  the  very  first,  a  determinant  of  our  Sa'S« 
action  beyond  ourselves,  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid  moJShw- 
^Ponit.  S*^ 

It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  this  principle,  when  ^^^ 
we  find  ourselves  possessed  with  the  notion  that,  in  voient  im- 
hurting  others,  we  are  doing  that  which  action  is  not  ^'^' 
for;  that  such  action  is  improper  action,  not  the  action 
that  should  be  ;  that,  as  hurting  ourselves  is  what  ac- 
tion is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  unwise,  so  hurting  others 
is  what  action  is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  wrong.  The 
two  notions,  of  that  which  we  should  not  do,  and  of 
the  causing  pain  to  others,  are  thus  from  the  first  in 
our  nature  combined :  and  thus,  for  the  constituting 
virtue,  we  have  not  only  the  mass  of  affection  which 
I  have  spoken  of  and  called  benevolence,  but  we  have 
the  notion  of  restriction  or  determination  of  our  own 
action,  and  that  to  actions  which  are  benevolent,  and 
against  actions  which  are  contrary  to  these  ;  we  have 
in  fact  the  stream  of  principle,  g£ should  or  ought,  flow- 
ing into  that  of  benevolent  emotional  impulse,  to 

make  virtue.  import. 

Some  notion  or  assumption  of  this  kind  was,  I  anoe  o£ 
G.  10 
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thifl  oonsi-  tliiiik,  wanted  by  Butler,  to  make  it  appear  how  or 
e^lfi^^why  conscience  (moral  principle)  determines  action 
ti  n'of*"    ^^     ®  direction  of  benevolence  rather  than  any  other 
oonsoienoe  way.     If  Virtue  is  made  to  consist  at  one  time  solely 
lenoe;      in  conscicntiousness  and  at  another  time  solely  in 
benevolence,  it  ought  to  have  been  explained  how  it 
is  that,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  right  moral  judgment  does 
determine  our  action  in  the  direction  of  benevolence, 
and  also  Some  consideration  like  that  which  I  have  given 

thori^  seems  required,  to  tell  us  not  only  how  it  is  that  be- 
of  oon-  nevolence  is  the  conduct  to  which  conscience  impels 
US,  but  also  why  conscience  is  to  be  looked  on  as  some* 
thing  in  human  nature  which  should  be  thought 
highly  of,  rather  than  as  a  weakness  of  it  Why  is 
the  virtuous  view,  that  conscience  is  to  be  honoured, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  vicious  view,  that  "  conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  that  conscientiousness, 
and  the  habit  of  taking  ourselves  to  task  as  to  what 
we  do,  is  a  foolish  weakness,  that  consideration  for 
others  is  a  foolish  weakness  also  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  real  answer  to  these  questions  is  contained 
in  the  consideration  that  our  very  notion  of  pain  is, 
as  much,  that  it  is  something  wrong  to  inflict,  as  that 
it  is  something  which  it  is  well  or  wise  to  avoid :  in 
this  way  we  have  from  the  first  the  conscientious  feel- 
ing leading  us  to  direct  our  action  so  as  not  to  inflict 
pain,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  the  prudent  feeling 
leading  us  to  avoid  it :  and  thus  both  conscientious- 
soienod  noss  and  consideration  for  others  are  provided  for  in 
volei^^^  our  nature  from  the  first,  and  cannot  be  considered 
reBtmn-    g^  weaknesses  into  which  it  may  falL 

ing  what  ,  ,  ,  •'  , 

is  opposed  The  impulsivo  maxim  then,  or  axiom  of  benevo- 
prerentioii lence.  Love  all  in  their  degree  (*in  their  degree* 
^^  marking  the  diflterent  nature  of  the  aflTections  which  I 
moreposi-  have  spokon  of),  becomes  reinforced  by  the  maxim  of 
than  the    principle  or  conscience,,  less  emphatic  in  its  contents 
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but  more  emphatic  in  its  enforcement  of  them  upon  prodnotion 
us,  Hurt  no  one,  neminem  Icede.  rar£^ 

Conscience  is,  as  I  described,  another  expression 
for  the  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  said  that  the  notion  of  duty  differed  from 
that  of  virtue  in  its  generally  negative  or  prohibi- 
tive character;  guarding  against  offence,  rather 
than  pointing  to  heights  of  aspiration.  This  is 
apparent  in  what  I  have  given  as  the  general  maxim 
of  moral  principle  here.  In  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  it  is,  that  pain  is,  as  it  were,  the  positive  con- 
sideration, and  that  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  does 
not  suggest  the  effort  after  it  for  ourselves  and  for 
others,  in  the  same  immediate  way  in  which  pain 
suggests  the  e^ort  against  it,  and  the  disinclination 
to  inflict  it.  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  duty,  pos- 
sible offence  against  it  is  the  positive  consideration. 
Conscience  is  not  a  stimulating,  but  a  restraining 
principle. 

Still,  as  I  said  about  duty,  that  it  was  an  ideal,  Con- 
so  principle,  as  I  have  described  it,  may  almost  bemoraT 
defined,  as  acting  by  an  ideal.  Conscience  is  com-  ^^^^^ 
monly  described  aa  moral  judgment :  it  might  more  '^^J 
widely  be  described  as  moral  imagination,  including  S«it. 
judgment  where  judgment  is  required.  Each  act  of 
conscience,  as  some  moral  philosophers  have  put  the 
matter,  is  a  moral  syUogism:  there  is  a  contemplated 
action,  as  minor  premiss,  referred  to  a  general  princi- 
ple, as  major  premiss.  In  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is 
only  the  conclusion  of  a  long  process  of  preparation  in 
the  way  of  consideration  of  the  subject,  determination 
of  premisses,  &c.,  just  as  a  trial  in  law  is  the  conclu- 
sion and  final  result  of  a  long  process  of  investigation, 
search  after  evidence,  &c.  This  previous  considera- 
tion, in  reasoning,  is  the  work  of  imagination.    In  the 

10—2 
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same  maimer  oonscientious  judgment  is  the  result  of 

a  process  of  moral  imagination :  there  are  principles 

in  the  mind,  which  correspond,  in  the  subjective  view^ 

we  are  now  taking,  to  the  objective  particulars  of  the 

ideal  moral  law,  or  duty.     The  right  information  of 

the  conscience  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  one  way  of 

speaking,  that  the  discovery  what  the  moral  law  says 

upon  the  subject  in  question,  is  in  the  other. 

Themd  I  will  not  however  say  more  on  conscience  just 

mo»r      ^^^  •  I  shall  speak  of  duty  in  the  next  chapter  from 

wiove^of  *  ®%^*ly  different  point  of  view,  and  we  may  have  to 

exceUence.  refer  again  to  the  sense  of  duty,  or  conscience :  I  now 

proceed  to  the  love  of  excellence. 

OuTBociai        Man's  sociality  consists  in  his  being  bom  into 

^aMes  OS  society  with  a  number  of  beings  who  are  not  only 

to  sympa-  coH3entient   with  him,   but  co-active :    and  in  his 

each        having  a  nature  correspondent   with  this.     He   is 

thoughts   imaginatively  aware  not  only  of  their  pains  and  plea- 

Soses  ^    sures,  but  also  of  their  thoughts  and  purposes.     The 

weu  as      former  of  these  kinds  of  imaginative  knowledge  we 

snres  or     Call  sympathy,  and  have  spoken  of  it  in  treating  of 

^-       benevolence :  the  latter  hL  no  word  to  express  it. 

not  coming  much  into  common  consideration :  we  will 

for  the  moment  call  it  co-intelligence  :  though,  as  it 

is  a  form  of  sympathy,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  it 

under  that  term. 

Our  moral,        I  have  already  said  of  how  much  importance  the 

^g^^' known  or  supposed  sympathy  of  others  with   our 

jud^ents  thouffht  is  in  respect  of  our  notions  of  truth.     In  the 

are  lormed  ^  ■'■  ,        , 

in  imagin-  same  way,  all  our  conscientious  or  moral  judgments 
thy'^t?!*  are  formed  in  imagined  sympathy  with  the  judgments 
ment^^f  ^^  others.  The  fact  that  this  is  so,  has  sometimes 
others,  been  perverted  to  signify  that  conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
bable judgments  of  others,  that  thus  it  is  no  indivi- 
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dual  judgment,  and  only  a  cowardly  abdication  of  our 
own  authority  over  oursel ves,  a  missuhordination  of 
our  conduct.  But  this  is  only  in  close  analogy  with 
our  intellectual  judgments.  When  we  judge  even  in 
a  simple  matter  of  sight,  as  e.  g.  that  such  a  tree  is 
green,  we  may  be  said  implicitly  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, that  others  think  so  too,  or  would  if  they  were 
in  our  position.  If  anything  led  us  to  doubt  this 
assertion,  we  should  doubt  the  tree's  being  green,  in 
spite  of  our  eyes.  For  we  see,  as  it  were,  not  with 
eyes  of  our  own,  but  with  all  men's  eyes,  and  if  any- 
thing made  us  think  we  saw  with  eyes  of  our  own 
distinctively  from  this,  we  should  not  have  the  faith 
in  our  senses  which  we  are  considered  to  have.  When 
anything  leads  us  to  test  our  knowledge  from  what 
I  have  called  the  subjective  point  of  view,  that  is, 
whether  we  see  rightly  or  correctly,  or  however  it 
may  be,  we  instinctively  have  recourse  to  what  is  the 
real  meaning  of  truth  from  this  point  of  view,  viz. 
what  I  will  call  ideal  or  right  thoughtness,  towards 
which  the  thought  of  our  fellow-intelligent  beings  is 
an  approximation. 

In  analogy  with  this,  our  conscientious  judgments 
also  are  always  made  in  the  imagined  company  of  our 
fellow-moral  beings.  We  encourage  ourselves  with 
their  imagined  approval,  (even  with  no  thought  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  on  their  part),  and  reproach  ourselves 
with  all  the  imagined  authority  of  their  common 
voice* 

The  importance  of  this  imagined  union  of  the 
general  moral  judgment  with  our  own  we  shall  see 
more  fully  directly.  But  I  turn  first  to  something 
else. 

We  are  all,  by  our  very  nature,  each  other's  rivals  Otiraotive, 
in  action,  i.  e.  the  action  of  one  stimulates  another.  }^  our 
This  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  more  than  another  way  ^^ 
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makes  118  of  expressing  the  union  of  sociality  with  activity, 
^^or  ®*  This  consideration,  in  some  respects,  acts  in  the  direc- 
of  ftoti^-  *^^^  against  virtue.     There  is  in  the  world  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  of  interests,  and  this  notion  of  rivalry 
with  each  other  leads  to  an  imaginative  generaliza- 
tion of  this  partial  conflict,  i.e.  to  a  sort  of  half-formed 
notion  that  another's  happiness  is  a  loss  to  ourselves. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  vague  general  grudging, 
sometimes  called  envy,  and  not  uncommon.     I  have 
already  said  something  ahout  this  rivaby  for  happi- 
ness, 
but  in  Were  action  really  to  be  considered  a  necessary 

^^  evil,  only  existing  in  the  universe  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  happiness,  this  mutual  rivalry  would 
probably  all  act  on  the  side  of  vice.  But,  as  it  is, 
action  is  as  natural  to  man  as  enjoyment,  as  much  a 
pleasure  as  a  pain :  and  we  are  each  other's  rivals  in 
action  independently  of  being  rivals  for  the  object 
which  the  action  is  to  gain. 
ThiB  18  Hence  arises  that  rivalry,  as  I  will  for  a  moment 

in^merit    Call  it,  in  woith,  merit,  or  moral  value,  which  is  a 
^^°^^    main  mover  of  the  world,  and  a  far  more  efficient 

80  power-  ... 

fui  an  aid  agent  in  aid  of  virtue  than  rivalry  of  interests  is  a 

difficulty  on  the  other  side.    This  rivahy  in  worth  is 

not  a  mere  dispute  as  to  which  shall  have  the  most  of 

men's  approbation,  but  a  stimulating  of  the  good  in 

one  by  the  thought  of  the  good  in  another. 

Real  worth       The  words  signifying  ^virtue'  in  modem  languages 

which  18°  have  been  transferred  or  translated  from  ancient  phi- 

Mt^  «-  losophy  without  independent  life  in  themselves,  but 

oeiiingand  the  notious  from  which  the  old  terms  started  were  all, 

by  e8tima-  more  or  less,  oi  excellence  or  comparative  worth.  What 

***^°' .       may  be  called  the^ac^  of  excellence  is  worth  :  the  test 

of  it  is  actual  excelling,  or  comparison  :  and  tiie  pre- 

sumption  of  it,  or  a  presumption  for  it,  is  estimation. 

con8i8t8  in       I  hsLve  discusscd  'moral  value'  above,  and  the  con- 
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sideration  of  worth  must  go  upon  the  principles  laid  njwfuineM 
down  there.   A  man's  worth  in  the  universe  is  his  use-  with  oer< 
fukiess  taken  in  connexion  with  the  personal'qualities  ^j^ 
which  cause  or  accompany  that  usefuhiess^  not  his  use-  ^^^ 
fulness  alone,  even  supposing  we  take  a  very  elevated 
view  of  the  nature  of  usefulness.   The  high  estimation 
for  instance  of  courage  among  the  Romans,  which 
caused  'virtus'  to  represent,  in  conjunction,  hoth 
courage  as  worth,  and  worth  as  courage,  was  not 
solely  because  courage  was,  in  a  state  of  society  like 
theirs,  what  the  state  most  wanted,  but  because  they, 
like  all    men,  had  an  independent  admiration  of 
courage. 

The  test  of  worth  is  actual  excelling,  and  here  we  Men  an 
come  to  that  rivalry  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  that  wtSh 
rivalry  or  contest  for  superiority  or  excelling  is  a  force  J^jJ^ 
of  great  moment  in  the  world,  both  for  evil  and  for 
good.  It  is  diflferent  from  the  conflict  of  interests. 
This  latter  arises  from  our  sentient  nature  ;  and  not 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists,  but  also  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  imaginatively  expanded,  it  is 
altogether  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  virtue,  though  an 
important  field  for  virtue  to  exercise  itself  in.  The 
rivalry  for  excdling,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  main 
line  of  its  operation,  is  more  an  aid  than  a  hindrance 
to  virtue  :  men,  as  active  beings,  are  rivals  of  each 
other  in  many  efforts  and  pursuits  whichare  unworthy, 
but  in  more  that  are  worthy.  There  are  however  a 
variety  of  subsidiary  feelings  most  of  which  axe  against 
virtue  :  these  are  suspicions,  jealousies,  chafings  under 
defeat  or  inferiority,  sour  regrets,  and  other  feelings 
of  that  nature. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since,  that  active  or  unoc-  This 
caaioned  ill-will  from  one  sentient  being  to  another  thon^ 
was  hardly  conceivable.    K  we  are  to  imagine  then  a  SJ^^g 
beginning  for  moral  evil  or  wrong,  we  shall  probably  "^^^^  y®* 
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easily       look  for  it  in  the  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  rivalry 

evS^S^e^  connected  with  that.     If  we  suppose  a  state  where 

M^itioii  *^  ^  ^^*  possible,  we  shall  still  have  remaining,  for 

supposition,  the  rivalry  for  superiority  which  is  an 

incident  of  the  co-existence  of  any  active  beings. 

Accordingly,  when  people  have  theorized  about  the 

beginning  of  moral  evil,  this  is  what  they  have  very 

commonly  supposed:  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 

been  expressed  has  been  by  saying,  that  the  mother 

of  all  offence,  the  arch-sin,  is  pride,  or,  in  Wolsey's 

language,  ambition.    It  is  here  that  there  seems  most 

readily  possible  a  passage  from  good  to  evil,  a  sort  of 

transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

Effects  of         For  it  is  clear  that  ambition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 

wnWtion.  desire  to  excel  another  in  pursuits  or  efforts  which 

are  proper  for  both,  has  nothing  in  it  of  evil,  but  is, 

on  the  contra^,  a  most  powerful  agent  on  the  side  of 

virtue  and  good.    Our  sociality,  i.  e.  our  living  in  the 

society  of  fellow-moral  beings,  is  not  only  an  occasion 

for  benevolence,  but  it  is  (and  that  independent  of 

mutual  estimation,  which  I  shall  consider  directly)  a 

most  powerful  stimulant  to  action :  the  thought  of 

companions  in  the  same  endeavour  communicates 

courage,  animates  enterprize,  and  makes  moral  action 

quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  would  be  if  we 

were  solitary  actors. 

Danger  of   .     It  requires  however  a  considerable  effort  of  abs- 

toomuch  traction,  though  one  occasionally  very  necessary,  to 

tii^tion    consider  the  effort  only  without  the  estimation,  or,  in 

of  others :  other  words,  to  consider  our  fellow-moral  beings  only 

as  fellow-combatants,  and  not  at  all  as  witnesses :  we 

had  better  therefore  proceed  to  that  which  I  have 

spoken  of  as  being  a  presumption  of  excellence,  viz. 

estimation. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  that,  so  far  as  their 
derivation  goes,  the  words  expressing  excellence  are 
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very  likely  to  express,  in  the  first  instance,  the  esti- 
mation of  it,  as  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  term 
*honestua'  If  we  want  to  express  anything  so  abs- 
tract as  the  ideally  right,  we  must  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  metaphor  (as  it  is  frequently  called) 
or,  more  properly,  through  the  medium  of  something 
different  from  it,  nearet  to  us,  and  less  abstract^. 
Of  course  then  we  are  always  liable  to  the  charge, 
that  this  latter  is  really  all  that  we  mean,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  our  minds  beyond.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  meet  the  charge  :  for,  to  express  what  we 
have  beyond,  we  can  only  use  some  other  metaphor, 
and  so  &J1  under  the  charge  again. 

Hence  it  has  been  often  said  that  the  praiseworthy  of  oon- 
means  really  no  more  than  ihe  praised :  that  we  have  the  praise- 
no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  conduct  is  worthy  ^^^^ 
of  approval,  except  by  seeing  what  generally  is  ap-  pn^iwd. 
proved :  and  that  in  fact  there  is  no  meaning  in  talk- 
ing of  worthiness,  beyond  this.     The  notion,  that  the 
conduct  which  goes  by  the  name  of  virtue  is  entirely  Some  phi* 
a  result  of  man's  love  of  others'  approbation,  that  the  IS^i^heS 
term  has  in  men's  minds  nothing  else  corresponding  ^*o^?® 
to  it  and  means  nothing  else,  has  been  widely  held,  more  than 
and  has  taken  various  forms.     If,  when  anything  of  probatioru 
this  kind  is  said,  it  is  still  allowed  that  men  praise 
what  is  praiseworthy,  and  that  therefore  the  fact  of 
their  praising  virtue  is  an  argument  that  virtue  is  in 
itself,  independently  of  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
praise,  then  what  is  said  really  is  that  men  are  actu- 
ated by  an  inferior  motive  in  doing  that  which  it  is 
well  they  should  do  from  any  motive ;  that  they  are 

^  The  author  was  in  the  habit  of  oeing  the  word  dianoemcUism  to 
express  this  aniversal  law  of  languaga  See  his  (posthumous)  articles  on 
Oloflsology  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  qf  Philology,  vols,  rv,  y.  As  an 
instance  of  fallacious  reasoning  grounded  on  inattention  to  this  law,  it 
may  suffice  to  refer  to  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's  examination  of  terms  ex- 
pressive of  eaiitence,  in  the  Contemporary  Bevmo  for  Noy.  1674. — "Ed, 
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doing  right  with  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and,  though  looking  upon  virtue,  mis- 
take the  outside  and  dress  of  it  for  itself,  possibly 
with  disadvantage  to  their  practice,  possibly  not.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  do  not  regard  general  praise 
aa  a  sign  of  a  thing  being  praiseworthy,  but  stop  at 
the  fact  of  the  general  praise,  then  there  arises 
the  view  of  virtue  which  treats  it  as  conventioncd. 
Thrasy.  The  rudest  form  of  this  view  is  that  maintained  against 
2!?5fl*  Socrates,  that  men  wish  others  to  be  virtuous,  while 

view  tnat        .  ,  ,  ,  . 

it  is         wishing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  being  so  themselves; 

lyaei^"  that  everybody  therefore  praises  virtue,  in  order  to 

induce  his  neighbour  to  it,  that  being  what  is  to  his 

own  interest ;  that  hence  there  is  universal  praise  of 

virtue,  with  imiversal  desire,  in  each  one,  to  avoid  the 

practice  of  it ;  that  with  some,  the  love  of  the  praise 

conquers  this  desire,  and  these  are  the  virtuous. 

This  The  thing  may  be  put,  and  has  been  put,  ip.  a 

tue  result  great  many  other  ways,  and  on  all  of  them  the  same 

▼erwo^.   ®^^  ^^  thing  is  to  be  said  which  has  been  said  on 

tionsnesg,  the  Hobbistic  notion  of  duty,  to  which  this  is  the 

as  Hobbes  ,  /•      •  x 

makes  be-  counterpart  m  respect  of  virtue.  It  seems  to  me, 
re^t  from  ^^^  thosc  who,  in  the  interest  of  natural  theology, 
Jjj^!?*^  look  for  skilful  contrivances  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator,  could  find  none  more  skilful  than  this, 
were  the  world  such  as  philosophers  of  this  kind 
consider.  It  goes  further  than  the  simpler  Hobbistic 
notion,  of  imiversal  mutual  hostility  producing  uni- 
versal kindness :  if  everybody  can  injure  everybody, 
it  is  the  best  policy  ^raK  that  nobody  should  injure 
anybody.  But  in  this  notion  of  virtue  we  have 
virtue  in  a  manner  existing  without  itself — existing, 
and  not  existing.  It  is  the  ejffort  on  the  part  of 
each  to  escape  being  virtuous  himself,  which  pro- 
duces such  virtue  as  exists.  In  order  to  .avoid  it 
himself,  everybody  praises  it  in  otliers;  and  this 
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universal  praise  has  its  effect  on  some :  hence  virtue. 
The  contrivance  is  admirable. 

But  why  are  men  really  to  be  supposed  thus 
double-minded,  and  to  praise  not  because  they  do 
like,  but  because  they  do  not  ? 

Without  however  going  to  any  such  extent  asvurtaeu 
the  above,  abnost  all  philosophers  who  are  jealous  ^^!^^^ 
of  intuitivism  are  more  or  less  driven  to  Hobbistic  J^SiJi  * 
views  on  this  part  of  moral  philosophy,  and  are  thus  «»**  i* " 
liable  to  the  same  censure  as  the  above.  WhenappxoTaL 
people  are  said  to  be  influenced  to  virtue  by  what, 
in  the  language  of  niany  philosophers,  is  called  the 
moral  sanction,  this  moral  sanction  is  often  described 
as  the  general  approbation  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  as 
virtue.  Now  with  what  view  is  this  approbation 
given  ?  If  those  who  approve  approve  because  they 
think  the  thing  ought  to  be  approved,  they  must 
think  also  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  themselves 
feel,  more  or  less,  the  disposition  to  do  it,  though, 
in  the  particular  case,  this  disposition  in  them  might 
be  overcome :  then,  speaking  generally,  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  this  moral 
sanction  will  be  iofluenced  also  by  the  feelings 
which  produce  (in  the  supposed  approvers  of  the 
thing)  the  moral  sanction,  and  wiQ  himself  approve 
the  thing  in  the  same  way  that  they  do :  and  this 
is  the  real  moral  sanction,  rather  than  the  other 
second-hand  one,  however  as  a  fact,  as  no  one  would 
dispute,  this  latter  may  come  in  aid.  1  said  just 
above,  'speaking  generally,'  because  doubtless  there 
are  many  particular  cases  in  which  the  individual 
himself  would  not  have  the  feelings  which  cause  the 
approval  in  others :  but  where  this  is  so,  it  is  not 
any  moral  sanction  or  influence  which  moves  him^ 
but  respect  or  care  for  others'  opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  describe  the  yiew  k  ^ 
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nntrne  to  moral  Sanction  aa  above  will  not  allow  that  the  ap- 
nature,  probation  of  virtue,  in  the  approvers,  is  determined, 
by  their  feeling  that  it  is  worthy  of  approbation, 
then  their  view  is  really  that  which  I  mentioned 
before,  though  not  rudely  expressed  like  it.  They 
must  hold  that  there  exists  an  opinion,  resting  at 
best  upon  nothing,  resting  possibly,  like  that,  on 
the  feeling  in  the  approvers  that  the  thing  appi.)ved 
is  iindesirahley  not  desirable. 

All  notions  of  this  kind,  to  whatever  extent 
carried,  of  people  making,  in  whatever  manner,  in- 
terested or  heartless  or.  unmeaning  conventions  by 
which  individuals  are  influenced  to  what  is  then 
called  virtue,  are  evidently  imtrue  to  human  nature, 
and  do  not  represent  any  facL  The  approbation  of 
others  is  in  many  respects  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  viirtue:  but  when  it  acts  as  a 
really  moral  influence,  then  it  is  united  with  an 
approval  by  the  man  himself  of  the  thing  which  the 
others  approve,  and  this  is  conscience. 

As  imagi-  All  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
aympathy  to  discredit  vixtue  because  it  is  what  is  highly 
^S^^r  esteemed  among  men,  seem  to  me  founded  on  error. 
thought  of  I  have  described  how  the  fact,  that  our  conscience 

our  action  .     ,  ,  •  i«  -ii     ji        •  •       i    •     i 

aa  right  or  judges  m  Conjunction  with  the  imagined  judgment 
^^^*'  of  othOTS,  is  not  a  moral  weakness,  but  a  part  of 
our  nature  and  of  our  manner  of  judging  altogether, 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  I  will  speak  now  of 
some  feelings  cognate  to  conscience,  in  which  this 
character,  o£  reference  to  the  imagined  judgments 
of  others,  is  more  prominent, 
and  as  I  mentioned  that  benevolent  sensitiveness  made 

^^^.  a  sort  of  conscience,  i.e.  that  we  think  about,  and 
think  over,  our  conduct  in  respect  of  it,  not  properly 
with  self-approval  or    self-condemnation,    for    that 


t.'tt-     :a-=- 
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would  .belong  to  our  real  conscience,  but  with  plea- 
sure in  the  imagination  of  the  pleaBure  we  may  have 
caused,  and  pain  in  the  imagination  of  the  pain  we 
have  caused,  or  the  pleasure  we  have  refrained  from 
causing  :  brooding  and  imagination  in  these  respects 
will  produce  a  benevolent  sensitiveness,  in  a  manner 
very  analogous  to  that  in  which  reflection  and 
moral  judgment  will  produce  conscientiousness. 

Similarly,  we  may  form  an  ideal  to  ourselves  of —  so  it 
excellence,  I  might  say,  worth,  worthiness  :  none  of  ^J|^  the* 
them  express  with  sufficient  wideness  the  notion.  ^^Jjf 
It  is  superiority  without  reference  to  any  as  sur- « worthy 
passed;  praiseworthiness  or  admirableness  without  thy,  with- 
reference  to  actual  admiration.     Almost  every  one,  ^^g 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  forms  some  sort  of^®"*; 
ideal  of  this  kind.     The  degree  of  moral  importance  ence  oi 
of  any  such  ideal  depends  upon  two  considerations :  thought. 
how  far  what  it  is  concerned  with  has  really  moral 
value,  and  how  fer  it  is — ^not  disengaged  from  the 
thought  of  others'  actual  estimation  of  us,  for  that 
it  cannot  be  nor  would  it  be  well  it  was,  but — ^with 
a  strong  root  of  self-judgment  and  self-trial  in  our- 
selves independent  of  this. 

Favourable  estimation  of  a  man  by  others  on  This  is  the 
grounds  of  excellence,  worth,  or  superiority  is  called  SJS^uJ 
honour  of  him,  and  a  man  who  is  in  such  a  position  *^^ 
is  said  to  be  honoured  or  to  be  in  honour.     The 
regard  on  a  man's  part  to  his  own  self-judgment 
in  the  above  particulars,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imagination  of  the  judgment  of  others  about  him, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  care  for  a  deserved 
estimation  of  this  kind  by  others,  is  called  *a  sense 
of  honour.'     And  if  he  acts  at  all  systematically 
in  this  respect,  or  has  an  ideal  law,  rule,  principle 
of  this  kind  to  go  by,  this  is  called,  in  reference  to 
him,  honour,  or  the  law  of  honour.     More  generally. 
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the  same  notion  is  expressed  by  self-respect,  or  a 
regard  to  charaxster. 

The  opposite  condition  to  a  man's  being  in  honour 
is  his  being  in  disgrace,  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
feeling  disgrace  is  called  'shame.'  'Shame'  indeed  is  a 
word  of  earlier,  more  positive,  and  wider  signification 
than  honour.  And  for  this  reason  I  shall  often  call 
what  I  defined  above  as  the  sense  of  honour,  in  its 
wide  application,  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame. 
HowthlB         It  is  more  diflScult  to  distinguish  the  sense  of 

differs         i  i      /»    i  /»  •  j  i 

from,  and  honour  and  oi  shame  from  conscience,  or  the  sense 
pebbles,  ^f  duty,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  benevolent  sensi- 
sksience.     tiveness  from  that.     The   sense  of  honour  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  higher  feeling  than  the  sense 
of  duty,  in  so  far  as  in  some  respects  it  is  freer,  and 
there  is  not  in  it  any  thought  of  penalty,  or  dread 
of  that  kind.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lower  than 
the  sense  of  duty,  as  there  is  certainly  more  imagi- 
native reference  in  it  than  in  that  to  men  s  opinion 
and  judgment:    it  is  therefore  less  individual  and 
self-held;  it  has  less  hold  of  real  moral  value  or 
merit;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fantastical  and  con- 
ventional ;  it  stands  more  apart  jfrom  benevolence ;  it 
is  more  occupied  with  our  relation  to  our  equals,  or 
to  those  equally  strong  with  us,  than  to  the  weaker : 
and  hence  the  ideal  law  which  it  sets  before  us  becomes 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  that  of  duty. 
The  frame       But  the  scusc  of  honour  and  shame,  as  to  the 
is  B^-re^  manner  of  its  acting,  is  exactly  a  conscience  like  the 
*P^*-       sense  of  duty :  it  judges,  controls,  supervises,  if  we 
are  to  use  such  language,  exactly  as  that  does :  it 
judges  of  law  and  fact,  i.e.  reminds  us  that  we  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  tells  us  that  we 
have  been  wrong  in  doing  it,  exactly  as  that  does : 
it  is  a  moral  reason,  and  syllogizes,  as  that  does, 
bringing  particular  facts  under  a  general  principle. 
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The  sense  of  honour  and  the  sense  of  duty  coin- 
cide to  the  extent  to  which,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
term  ^honestum,'  we  identify  the  honourable  with 
the  right.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  identify 
it  with  the  *beautiftd,'  (supposing  the  word  icaXoi/ 
ambiguous  between  this  and  the  honourable),  for 
the  sense  of  duty  or  honour  we  have  a  kind  of 
elevated  sesthetic  sense :  on  this  another  time. 

Adopting  now  *  self-respect'  in  reference  to  the  Failings 
sense  of  honour  as  the  analogous  term  to  conscien-  JJ  ^^ 
tiousness  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  duty,  we  have  "«P«ot. 
three  ways  of  possible  wrong  about  it :  (1)  a  man 
may  be  deficient  in  self-respect,  or,  supposing  him 
to  have  it,  it  may  be  to  a  great  degree  unregarded, 
or  not  powerful ;  just  as  conscience,  with  all  its  de 
jure  authority,  may  not  have  actual  power :  or,  (2) 
a  man's    self-respect  may,  like  his  conscience,  be 
mis-informed :  he  may  act  strictly  fi-om  considera- 
tions  of  honour,  but  may  have  an  exceedingly  bad 
code  of  honour :  or,   (3)  his  self-respect  may  be  of 
a  bad  kind,  bad  in  the  manner  of  it,  mixed  with  bad 
feelings :  we  shall  see  how. 

One  of  the  many  ways,  true,  if  not  over-stated,  Seif-re- 
in  wHch  virtue  may  be  described,  is  that  it  is  the^^^r 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  self-regard  for  another ;  l^y^^^ 
the  substitution  of  self-respect  for  self-indulgence ^>eMcri- 
and  self-interestedness ;  of  regard  to  character  (i.e.  geif-indui- 
actual  character,  of  which  repute  is  an  image  or*^*^ 
mark)  for  regard  to  pleasure  and  advantage.     It  is 
as  much  a  part  of  virtue  to  foster  self-attention,  in 
this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  to  restrain  self-attention, 
in  the  view  of  enjoyment.     If  this  is  forgotten,  there 
is  a  danger,  greatest  perhaps  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
impulse  to  virtue  is  the  strongest,  of  what  we  might 
call  the  suicide  of  morality  by  some  such  supposition 
as  this:  "the  end  which  I  want  to  gain  is,  by  the 
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allowance  of  all,  a  worthy  and  a  noble  one,  one  wliich 
is  worth  any  sacrifice :  what  matters  it  what  /  do, 
one  individual  like  me,  and  why  should  I  not  sacri- 
fice to  it  myself,  my  conscience  and  character  ?  Why 
should  I  not  gain  it  by  crime  ?  There  is  then  a  noble 
end  gained,  and  to  counterbalance  this  there  is 
nothing  but  my  moral  self-ruining ;  what  am  /  in 
the  universe,  that  this  should  be  of  any  count  ?  Is 
not  moral  self-sacrifice  of  this  kind  even  nobler  and 
worthier,  because  greater  and  more  difiicult,  than  any 
other  kind  of  self-sacrifice  ^  ? " 
utiiitari-  On  any  kind  of  utiUtarianism,  or  supposition  of 

would  lead  the  moral  value  of  actions  being  all  in  their  results, 
hereT"^  I  do  uot  seo  what  answer  could  be  given  to  this, 
except  the  following :  You  must  take  care  that  others 
do  not  imitate  you  in  this  particular,  for  if  they  do, 
that  very  powerfiil  motive  to  virtue,  regard  for  cha- 
racter, will  become  depreciated.  To  which  the  man 
would  rejoin.  No  fear,  there  will  not  be  many  like 
me  :  it  is  an  emergency,  and  /  feel  how  much  I  am 
sacrificing:  depend  upon  it,  regai-d  for  character 
and  reputation  will  always  be  powerful  enough  in 
the  world :  well  if  it  is  not  too  powerful.  The  man 
who  feels  like  me  its  value,  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  it. 
Seif-re-  The  proper  view  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  self- 

opposite  respect,  or  regard  lor  our  real  character  (as  distin- 
nes^^^d  g^ished  fi-om  reputation)  instead  of  being,  so  to  speak, 
helps  self-  ^  yqty  olovatod  form  of  selfishness,  so  as  to  be  a  mat- 
ter  in  which  a  sacrifice  of  self  could  possibly  be  made, 
is  really  exactly  the  reverse  of  selfishness,  or  self- 
interestedness,  if  we  take  even  the  widest  and  highest 
views  of  this.  Our  own  moral  individuality  is  a 
matter  of  entirely  different  nature  from  our  individual 

1  The  name '  Danton '  is  written  by  the  side  in  the  MS.,  no  doubt 
with  a  reference  to  the  &mous  words  ^que  mon  nam  soitjietri,  que  la 
France  ioit  lihre.* — Ed. 
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interest,  and  is  not  a  thing  which,  like  that,  can  pos-  * 

sibly  be  matter  of  sacrifice.  It  is  very  well  to  put 
our  individual  interest  in  the  scale  against  a  mass  of 
public  interest,  and  sacrifice  that :  but  the  putting 
our  individual  virtue  or  moral  being  in  the  scale 
against  the  same,  and  sacrificing  thaty  is  another 
matter.  No  amount  of  the  one  will  in  reason  bear 
down  the  other.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  feel  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good  our  duty,  we  shall,  in 
reason,  feel  the  force  of  duty  in  general,  and  not 
sacrifice  duty  even  for  that: 

Moral  self-maintenance  then,  so  to  call  it,  is  the 
temper  of  virtue,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  self- 
abnegation  or  self-sacrifice  is  with  reference  to  indul- 
gence and  to  interest.  And  the  way  of  this  self- 
maintenance  is  by  conscientiousness  and  self-respect ; 
by  the  existence,  i.  €.  of  such  feelings,  and  by  their 
effectiveness  for  action. 

Self-respect  thus,  as  well  as  conscientiousness,  to  becauae  it 

•         * PAlSPfl  lid 

the  extent  to  which  we  consider  them  different,  brings  above  the 
in  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  stream  of  virtue.  Its  o^own 
operation  is,  to  encourage  feelings  and  conduct  of  that  ^nt^'esta. 
kind  which  I  described  as  having  moral  value  accord- 
ing to  the  first  ideal,  not  the  second,  the  value,  t.  e. 
not  of  utility,  but  of  self-transcendence  and  self-sacri- 
fice. Conduct  which  has  this  kind  of  value  has  far 
most  usually  the  other  kind  as  well  (the  converse  not 
being  true);  for  conduct  which  I  just  now  called 
self-maintenance,  care  for  our  moral  self,  is  ^  more  or 
less  the  same  thing  as  superiority  to  the  care,  in  any 
imdue  extent,  of  ourself  in  the  point  of  view  of  indul- 
gence and  interest.  Hence  the  aim  or  purpose  of 
action  transcends  self  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  moral  principle  is  firmly  self-rooted :  care  for  our 
own  moral  being  involves  no  conflict  of  interest, 
G.  *  .         11        • 
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•  appropriates  notJiiDg  which  anybody  else  could  have, 

does  not  subtract  (or  at  least  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  subtract)  any  time  or  labour  from  others'  utility, 
but  directs  conduct  to  this  from  another  side,  and 
gives  an  additional  value  and  energy  to  the  conduct 
which  is  for  it. 

The  ideals       Conscientiousnoss  and  self-respect  are  both  kinds 

oat  l>AfOTe 

US  by  con-  of  what  I  have  called  principle :  this  we  have  seen  : 

new^wad**  and  they  both  idealize,  i.  e.  act  very  much  by  the  way 

*®^™"      of  imagination,  fill  jour  mind  with,  or  set  before  our 

may  be      mind,  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  we  consider  ought 

*  to  be  our  conduct:  particular  conduct  suggested  to 

us  we  judge  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  its 

conformity  to  this  ideal. 

But  is  this  ideal,  in  either  of  the  cases,  always  a 
good  one  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  often  far  from 
being  so,  and  where  this  is  the  Case,  both  conscienti- 
ousness  and  self-respect  become  ministers  of  vice  and 
wrong,  not  of  virtue.  In  themselves  they  are  still 
each  good,  as  I  have  already  said  in  reference  to 
conscientiousness :  the  acting  by  principle  is  good,  and 
the  man  is  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have  led  him 
right ;  but  owing  to  circumstances,  particular  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  very  tmlikely  to  occur,  it  has  led 
him  wrong. 
This  is  I  explained  before  why  a  man's  hemg  consden- 

the  case  tious  ui^es  it  morc  probable  than  otherwise  that  he 
id^  rf*  will  act  right:  and  exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
fleif-re-      self-respect. 

with  that         It  is  commouly  cbilsidered  that  the  sense  of  hon- 

Bdrace;     our  and  of  shame  is  a  less  sure  guide  in  conduct  than 

conscience  is.     This  is  so  partly  in  one  respect  which 

I  shall  treat  of  soon,  viz.  in  the  manner  of  the  feel- 


TVTm  !^- 
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ing:  is  it  so  in  the  view  of  the  ideal  law  or  ideal  of 
conduct,  which  it  supposes,  being  more  likely  to  be  a 
false  and  bad  one  ? 

It  probably  is,  but  still  there  are  various  things  Btmcon- 
which  must  be  considered  as  to  thia     When  con- needs  to  be 
science  has  been  written  about,  it  has  been  generally,  ^t^S^' 
even  by  the  best  philosophers,  with  a  strange  inat-  ^«  ^^ 
tuition  to  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  view  of  have  real 
conscientiousness,  m  which  conscience  is  supposed  to 
be  properly  performing  its  ftmotion,  and  the  dctual 
view  of  it,  as  it  feists  in  men,  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  error.    The  Republic  of  Plato  with  its  ruling 
reason,  and  the  Butlerian  system  or  constitution  with 
conscience  for  its  regulator,  never  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reason  and  the  regulator  going  wrong, 
or  what  is  to  happen  then?  But  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be.  the  case, '   If  Butler  means  by 
conscience  the  ideal  conscienoe,-  necessarily  right,  then 
men's  actual  conscientiousness,  the  conscience  in  each 
of  them,  is  quite  a  different  thing  (for  it  is  often  in 
error),  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  wide  field  of  moral 
philosophy  which  he  quite  passes  over,  which  should 
consider  the  relation  of  the  actual  conscientiousness 
to  the  ideal  conscience,  and  the  means  by  which  each 
ia  to  know  whether  his  own  individual  conscience 
tells  him  right.     If,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  Butler  means 
by  conscience  the  actual  conscience  or  conscientious- 
ness of  particular  men,  then  there  is  entirely  omitted 
by  him  all  that  large  subject  which  is  called  by  theo- 
logians the  information  of  conscience :  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence  (for  in  generstl"  a  writer  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  what  is  not  in  his  book,  unless  he -pro- 
fesses to  give  it),  the  descriptions  of  the  authority  or 
rightful  supremacy .  of  conscience  lose  very  much  of 
their  point  and   meaning.     The  authority  becomes 
exceedingly  untrustworthv :  it  is  a  judge  requiring 

11—2 
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supervision,  a  sentinel  who  wants  a  sentinel  over  him  : 
and  hence  the  question,  as  difficult  in  morals  as  in 
politics,  about  the  right  of  resistance  to  this  autho- 
rity, and  whether  conscience  really  ought  always  to 
be  obeyed. 
Honour  While  honour  has  been  idealized  by  some  philoso- 

liftB  moio 

reference   phors  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  conscience, 
^oi^uuon  jj^gj^y  more  have  set  themselves  to  describe  the  evUs 

Knyen.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  wrougly  appUed,  a  thing  which  has 
tionai  and  been  but  little  done  in  the  case  of  conscience.  Not 
'  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  honour  has  become  a  cant 
term  among  many  persons  professing  to  be  guided  by 
it,  so  that  any  true  notions  of  it  have  been  superseded 
by  mere  conventionalities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
considerations  of  honour  are  more  capricious,  more 
Uable  to  error,  than  anything  which  can  be  caUed 
conscience ;  and  this  mainly  on  .account  of  the  greater 
reference  in  them  to  opinion,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  and  inti- 
mateness  of  the  individual  feeling  which  really  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  other,  though  both,  in  different  de- 
grees, associate  themselves  with  opinion.  The  indi- 
vidual feeling  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both;  it  may  be 
described  as  'regard,  not  for  self  (except  for  doing 
right),  but  for  others:'  in  duty  or  conscience  it  is 
simpler,  plainer,  less  aspiring,  more  intimate. 
How  con-         Our  sense  whether  of  duty  or  of  honour  is,  with 

Boienoe  ^ 

and  sense  ©ach  One  of  US,  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
are  ^u-"  i^>  ^^  product  of  our  particular  individuality,  of  our 
cated.  education,  of  the  companions  we  have  had,  and  of  the 
life  we  have  lived  :  by  all  this  each  sense  is  educated 
or  informed  :  but  still  there  is  something  in  each 
sense  which  is  the  same  with  everybody.  Of  train- 
ing and  education  I  hope  to  speak  hereafter. 

There  remains  now  to  speak  of  conscientiousness 
and  the  sense  of  honour  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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they  exist  in  a  man ;  I  mean  as  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  feeling,  and  what  feelings  it  is  associated  with. 
What  I  have  just  said  has  had  reference  to  the  op- 
plication  of  the  feeling,  or  its  content,  as  some  might 
express  it,  i.  e.  the  conduct  which  it  urges  upon  us  : 
but  independently  of  this,  there  may  be  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  feeling  itself;  more  especially  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  honour. 


APPENDIX  ON  CONSCIBNOE  AND  HONOUR*. 

Three  Let  US  proceed  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  introversioa 

moral  re-    ^^  ^^®  mind,  or  consciousness,  or  reflexion,  not  in  its  intel- 
flexion :     lectual,  but  in  its  moral  bearing. 

f  ^  ted  ^^  simplest,  readiest,  and  most  superficial  thought  about 

neas  (i).     one's  self,  is  about  one's  own  enjoyment  and  provision   for 
one's  self, — whf^t  I  have  called  above,  self-care.  Jf  it  has  how- 
ever much  of  the  character  of  thought,  it  would  be  better 
called  'self-interestediiess,'    This  sort  of  reflexion  furnishes 
of  course  sometimes  aelf-congratul$ition,  as  on  occasion  of  suc- 
cess ;  sometimes  self-reprpach,  as  op  occasion  of  failure  by 
one's  own  mistake. 
Self-esti-  *       Another  sort  of  thought  about  one's  self  is  what  I  will 
^^*'  call  self-estimation.   By  this  I  mean  that  consciousness  which 
is  concerned  with  the  viuious  feelings,  good  or  bad,  of  pride, 
vanity,  shame,  modesty,,  apd  many  others  of  the  like  kind. 
This  sort  of  thought  about  one's  ^elf  furnishes,  as  we  know, 
often  much  of  self-congratulation  and  pleasure ;  often,  again, 
much  of  self-reproach  and  pain,  and  that  of  the  bitterest; 

^  In  tl^e  last  paragraph  of  the  9th  chapter,  it  is  said  that  'it  still 
remains  to  speak  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  feelings  of  conscien- 
tiousness and  honQor,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated 
with  other  feeling:'  and,  in  £he  original  MS.,  the  following  loose 
jottings  appear  at  the  epd  of  the  paragraph :  '  Is  it  like  pride,  'or  like 
what  ?  Discussion  of  the  feelii^  of  pride,  vanity,  &c.'  I  have  thought 
it  well  therefore  to  si^pply  from  earlier  MSS.  what  the  author  intended 
to  insert  he're«  The  first  passage  is  tak^i  from  a  course  of  lectures 
marked  II.  1.:  this  is  followed  by  a  quotation  from  an  older  MSL,  of  a 
somewhat  fragmentary  character,  marked  5 ;  and  this  again  by  quotations 
from  MSS.  O  and  Q  forming  part  of  a  long  series  intermediate  in  age. 
The  commencement  of  each  quotation  is  marked  in  the  notes.  In 
bringing  together  a  number  of  passages,  written  at  different  times  uiran 
the  same  subject,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition  and  want  of  order ;  but  each  passage  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  something  of  independent  value,  and  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
making  the  alterations  which  woi^d  have  been  required  in  order  to  fuse 
th^m  into  one  whole.    Ed. 
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Both  these  kinds  of  thought  about  one's  self  are  natnnl 
as  to  the  fact  of  them,  but  as  regards  the  form  and  detail, 
they  are  almost  entirely  the  creatures  of  education  and  cus* 
torn. 

Conscience  is  a  feeling,  on  the  whole,  intermediate  between  Confld- 
thesa  two,  but  containing  in  it  elements  not  belonging  to  ^'^  ^^^' 
either.  Self-reproach  arising  from  the  first  of  the  feelings  I 
mentioned  is  in  the  main  of  the  nature  of  fear ;  so  is  the  self- 
re  juroach  arising  from  a  guilty  conscienee:  self-reproach  arising 
from  the  latter  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  shame;  so  again  is 
that  of  conscience. .  Again,  there  is  in  the  reproach  of  con- 
science self-blame  for  a  failure:  this  is  the  samesort  of  blame 
as  prudential  self-blame,  but  it  is  for  a  higher  nobler  cause: 
it  IS  fiailure  and  coming  short  of  the  right,  instead  of  failure 
as  to  the  useful.  Similarly,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the 
reproach  of  conscience  a  sympathetic  self-condemnation,  by 
which  I  mean  a  self-condemnation  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing that  others,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  know  what  we 
know,  condemn  us  likewise,  and  if  they  knew  all  that  we  know, 
would  condemn  us  altogether.  This  is  a  feeling  closely  anal- 
ogous to  the  general  feeling  of  shame,  as.  we  shall  have  to 
see;  but  it  is  more  pointed  and  particular;  it  conveys  to  us 
the  idea  not  only  of  failure  and  disgrace,  but  of  astonishment 
at  and  shrinking  from  ourselves,  that  it  should  be  so.  And 
conscience  contains  in  it  the  .element  of  sympathetic  feeling 
in  another  way  belongin'g  to  it  alone.  It  is  the  pleading  and 
remonstrance  in  our  imagination  of  those  whom  we  may  have 
wronged.  It  is  the  imaginative  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others. 

Conscience,  as  it  is  usually  treated  by  moralists,  is  looked  ConBoi- 
upon  in  its  medium  state  of  neither  self-approval  nor  self-  ^^iighed 
reproach,  but  as  an  inward  voice,  indicating  to  us,  on  the  from  the 
occasion  of  an  action  presenting  itself,  what  is  its  moral  |^]^n, 
character,  whether  good  or  bad.  Conscience  clearly  does  this, 
so  far  as  it  does  it^  by  the  incipient  tendency  to  the  self- 
approval  or  self-reproach,  by  the  anticipating  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  what  we  do  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Conscience  is  said  to  be  the  reason  acting  morally ; 
hut  it  is  this  only  properly  for  ourselves,  and  on  a  real  occa- 
sion for  action,  and  the  term  is  not  properly  applied  to 
general  moral  judgment  on  occasion  of  action  of  others,-  or 
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action  merely  suggesting  itself  to  our  inaagination.    No  doubt, 
with  certain  qualifications  to  be  mentioned,  the  judgments  of 
these  two  are  likely  to  be  in  harmony,  and  it  is  by  the 
education  of  the  moral  judgment  that  the  conscience  is  to  be 
made  what  it  shoujd  be :  but  the  extension  in  this  manner 
of  the  word  conscience  has  produced  many  practical  incon- 
veniences, which  we  shall  see. 
Sympathy        In  regard  of  all  the  forms  of  introversion  of  thought,  or 
onr  idea  of  reflexion,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  ascer- 
truth,  both  ^^^1  j^q^  for  there  enters  in  sympathy  with  the  imagined 
lectnal      judgments  of  others. 

As  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  what  is  the  meaning 
in  any  case,  of  our  judgments  being  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  presumed  judgments  of  others ;  and  next  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  shame. 

Intellectually,  the  presumed  accordance  of  our  judgment 
with  that  of  .others  is  one  of  the  two  great  canons  of  convic- 
tion, or  feeling  of  truth,  the  other  being  that  the  judgment  is 
what  we  can  certainly  act  upon,  with  expectation  of  such 
and  such  results.  One  definition  of  truth  which  we  instinct- 
ively give  to  ourselves  is,  that  it  is  the  common  thought  and 
conviction  of  rational  beings  :  or  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  truth  is,  that  what  is  true  for  one  intellect  is 
true  for  another.  Reason  removes  us  from  a  region  of  par* 
ticular  and  wilful  thought  into  one  in  which  the  thought 
belongs  no  longer  to  us  alone,  but*  to  united  intelligence. 
This  is  in  some  respects  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  of 
the  submission  and  bowing  down  of  the  intellect  to  nature 
and  to  fact,  the  giving  up  the  idols  of  individuality,  and  the 
.  yielding  ourselves  to  truth.  In  this  respect,  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  individual  is  his  entering  more  and  more 
into  the  commonwealth  of  rational  beings :  it  is  intellectually 
an  unselfingl  a  gradual  passage  from  thoughts,  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  individual,  to  thoughts  more  than  sympathetic, 
.  really  common  and  identical.  The  true  is  something  fixed 
and  limiited  independently  of  us,  and  in  entering  upon  it 
we  quit  our  own  will,  as  we  are  aware  that  others  do  also ; 
their  wills  otherwise  being  individually  various,'  In  their 
common  judgment,  therefore,  we  take  them  as  not  speak- 
ing from  themselves,  but  from  the  truth  independent  of 
them. 
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We  must  thus  bear  in  mind,  that  in  regard  of  truth  of 
any  kind,  one  part  of  the  conviction  of  it  in  ourselves  con- 
sists in.  our  supposition  that  'others,  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  think  aswe  do  (for  they  very  likely  do*not know  the 
circumstances,  or  may  be  mistaken),  yet  still  judge  in  a  man- 
ner which  would' inevitably  make  them  think  so,  if  they  knew 
what  we  know,  and  were  in  the  same  position  as  we  are. 
All  certainty  is  thus  fortified  in  our  minds  by  the  imagined 
synapathy  of  others  in  our  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  without  this  support  we  could  individually 
maintain  it. 

Whether  we  care  much,  or  do  not,  for  the  particular 
opinions  of  those  whom  we  are  actually  concerned  with,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  our  particular  disposition :  but  sup- 
posing we  maintain  in  our  minds  our  own  opinion  against 
theirs,  the  question  whether  we  maintain  it  as  true,  or  simply 
as  ours,  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  in  our  imagination  ' 
we  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  a  more  general  and  higher 
judgment  K  we  feel  that  our  judgment  is  true,  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  be  alone  in  holding  it,  but  that  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  universal  reason.  • 

Imagination  therefdre  of  the  judgment  of  others  is  more  and 
or  less  a  necessary  part  of  the  judgment  of  ourselves,  so  far  "^o'*^- 
as  we  conceive  this  judgment  of  ourselves  to  be  sincere  and 
true. '  And  the  growth  of  conscience,  and  of  our  observation 
of  the  consequences,  and  therefore  of  the  character  of  actions, 
is  accompanied  from  the  first  by  a  growth  also  of  thought  of 
the  opinion,  of  others. 

The  first  and  readiest  form  of  judgment  of  ourselves  and  The  Bim- 
idea  of  others'  judgment  of  us  is  in  reference  to  the  com-  ^J®™,^ 
parison  of  us  with  others,  as  to  one  form  or  another  of  merit,  for  other 
excellence,  an4  superiority.  opinion 

In  regard  to  this,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  refers  to 
though  we  may  fix  independently  what  are  the  proper  points  ^fit"* 
of  human  excellence  and  merit,  the  t6  koKov.  the  honestum, 
yet  that  which  measures  it,  and  gives  it  in  one  respect  its 
special  character,  is  the  fact  of  one  man's  excelling  or  being 
superiojf  to  others.  And  as  the  morality  of  feeling  is  in  dan- 
ger of  erring  on  the  side  of  weakness,  the  morality  of  justice 
on  that  of  over-exactness  and  yet  insufficiency,  and  the 
morality  of  reason  on  that  of  selfishness,  so  the  morality  of 
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freedom  and  honour  is  in  danger  of  erring  x>]x  the  side  of 
rivalry,  companBon,  aud  pride. 

The  number  of  words  exprossing  modifications  of.  feeling' 
connected  wiCh  our  judgment  of  ourselves,  and  our  thoughts 
of  others*  judgment  of  us»  in  reference  to  our  possession  of 
supposed  points  of  excellence  or  superiority,  and  our  doing- 
things  generally  well  or  ill,  is  in  all  languages  very  large. 

There  is  also  much  complication  in  regard  to  the. degree 
of  truth  in  the  judgment,  the  mixture  of  judgment  of  one- 
self with  regard  for  the  judgment  of  others,  the  sort  of  bear- 
ing and  action  which  the  judgment  leads  to,  and  much 
besides. 
AlKfo  Ib  The  first  feeling  of  this  kind  which  I  will  mention  is  the 

rai  feeling  g^^ral  one  of  idSoi^,  or  regand,  respect,  reverence  for  opinion 
coimected  ^nd  custom  and  the  judgment  of  otibers,    Aristotle  makes 
"^toT  this  legard  for  odieis'  feeling  k  sort  of  fear,  comparing  it 
the  opin-   ^^  actual  fear  or  ^o/Sb«.    This  moral  or  imaginative  fear 
others.      is  a  real  passion,  attended  with  the  bodily  ira0o^  of  blushing, 
in  the  same  manner  as  actual  fear  is  attended  with  pale- 
ness, shivering,  and  its  other  accompaniments.    We  might 
make  a  scheme  of  alSw^,  similar  to  that  which  might  be  made 
as  to  actual  fear,  <l>6fio^,  and  Gx  the  proper  place  between 
.    impudence  and  bashfulness  for  the  virtue  of  moral  courage, 
as  we  shoidd  between  rashness  and  cowaixlice  for  the  virtue 
of  simple  or  actual  courage.    Aristotle  is  rather  disposed  to 
place  the  mean,  as  with  actual  fear,  nearer  the  side  of  bold- 
ness, answering  to  what  we  should  call  moral  courage ;  but 
we  shall  probably  consider  that  there  is  at  any  rate  another 
virtue   nearer   the   other    extreme,  which  we  should  call 
modesty.    This  it  is  which  is  alBw  or  aicrxyi^f  as  a  good 
quality.    There  is  not  however  much  resemblance  between 
the  two  kinds  of  fear,  so  to  call  them,  between  the  Latin 
vereri  and  metuere.    They  have  in  common  something  of  the 
nature  of  restraint,  but  not  much  besides. 
It  belongs        AiBtk,  as  shame,  is,  in  one  shape  or  another,  an  instinctive 
to^^^f  feeling  of  the  growing  intelligence.     It  is  evidently  a  feeling 
answering  to  and  fitted  for  a  state  of  understood  comparative 
ignorance  in  the  presence  of  others  supposed  to  be  Vise  and 
experienced:  it  is  the  graceful  awkwardness  of  expanding  and 
inexperienced  intelligence  and  feeling,  corresponding  to  the 
same  facts  as  we  see  them  in  the  external  frame.     The  eyes 
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and  the  judgment  of  those  supposed  superior  and  wiser  are 
thus  naturally  shrank  from,  and,  in  defuilt  of  knowledge  as 
yet  unformed^  opinion  and  custom  are»  may  be  foolishly, 
reveitsnced:  tJie  fact  of  this  being  so  is  one  of  the  vudn 
sources  of  the  ductility  and  docility  of  man's  mind.  There 
can  be  in  the  youth  but  little  intelligent  self-confidence,  for 
he  is  but  little  tried  and  known  even  to  himself :  and  in  the 
absence  of.it,  he  is  eminently  the  creature  c^  iisBociation  or 
companionship,  and  of  respect  The  first  is  the  habitual 
modifier  of  his  mind,  the  general  stiffener  of  it  in  its  plia- 
bility: tKe  second,  the  'ingenuus  pudor'  of  the  Latins,  is 
what  indeed  large  classes  of  society  are  almost  compelled  by 
their  circumstances  to  grow  up  without^  but  the  loss  of  whidi 
can  probably  neypr  be  made  up  to  them. 

This  alSm,  or  respect  for 'the  feeling  of  others,  is  a  com- 
plicated sentiment,  for  there  is  in  it  both  a  feeling  of  its 
leasonableness  and  of  the  real  superiority  of  others^  and  also 
more  Of  less,  and  that  growing,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  4U1  independent  judgment  of  his  own,  partly  in 
harmony  with,  partly  protesting  against,  what  he  considers 
others  to  think.  Except  that,  iusi  I  have  said  before,  so  far  as 
he  does  protest  against  it^  and  believes  he  is  right  in  doing 
80,  be  of  necessity  believes  that  lie  has  wiser  others  on  his 
side. 

Conscience  diffei*s  from  this  alSwi  or  respect  for  thePomtBin 
feeling  of  othera,  in  so  £ar  as  (1)  it  is  fuU  and  felt  self-judg-  "^^^J^""' 
meat,  however  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  judgment  of  differs 
others,  and  however  this  judgment  of  others  may  have  gone  ^^^^^^' 
to  form  it :   (2)  it  is  concerned  not  with  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  (whether  or  not  the  thought  of  others 
may  have  suggested  this  feeling),  but  with  thii)^  which  are 
cofisideped  to  h^ve  their  reason  in  th^nselves,  to  be  binding: 
and  it  is  acoompanied  thus  not  simply  with  fear  of  others' 
jodgment,  but  with  actual  fear  of  results  and  consequences: 
and  (3)  it  is  connected,  by  feeling  and  sympathy,  with  ihe 
judgment  of  us  by  a  person  in  a  peculiar  .circumstance  as 
regards  us,  viz.  in  some  way  or  other*  injured  by  u& 

Conscience  appears  in  the  very  first  beginning  of  in- 
telligence in  the  last  of  these  three  ingredients,  and  gra- 
dually forms  itself  in  regard  of  the  other  two :  in  regard 
of  (I)  chiefly  through  means  of  the  0^9  above  mentioned : 
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which  in  this  respect  goes  to  generate  a  habit-  of  mind 
beyond  and  above  itself :  in  regard  of  (2)  conscience  gradnally 
forms  itself  from  the  habit  of  exercising  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment and  of  observing  mutual  rights  and  claims^  which  the 
experience  of  life,  bringing  one  into  all  sorts  of  relations  and 
*  collisions,  will  suggest. 

The  third  feeling  here  by  which  I  have  supposed 
conscience  to  differ  from  shame  or  cuBm,  is  one  however  which 
in  a  certain  degree  may  be  said  to  belong  to  tbem  as  well  as 
to  it :  where  this  is  so,  alBci^  is  not  much  short  of  general 
moral  sentiment.  AlBoi^  and  Sucfj  in  this  point  olT  view  are 
not  far  from  representing  subjective  and  objective,  free  and 
definite,  morality,  AlSm  as  used  by  the  Greeks  was  made 
to  comprehend  more  or  less  all  the  elements  of  conscience  : 
it  was  in  fact  the  feeling  of  relative  duty,  a  feeling  of  special 
regard  for  each  person  according  to  his  circumstances ;  regard 
as  such,  for  the  unfortunate,  for  those  who  have  benefited  us, 
for  elders  and  superiors.  It  had  also  a  very  strong  religious 
reference,  and  in  this  way  came  to  possess  in  a  certain 
degree  the  ideas  of  definiteness  of  obligation  and  fear  of 
punishment,  which  more  properly  attach  to  conscience.  But 
the  general  fact  which  it  represents  and  which  the  Latin 
pvdor,  our '  ingenuous  shame,'  does  not  go  beyond,  falls  short 
of  conscience  in  the  main  by  the  three  particulars  above 
mentioned. 

Conscience  then  involves  (besides  a  regard  for  opinion  or 
reputation)  self-attention  or  self-examination,  attention  to 
the  fact  of  duty  or  rightness,  and  sympathy.  The  more 
developed  conscience  is,  the  more  do  these  three  latter  tend 
'  to  supersede  the  former,  upon  which  they  may  very  possibly 
have  been  in  point  of  fact  actually  built. 

The  education  of  conscience  involves  accordingly  the  right 
management  of  consciousness,  a  good  eye,  judgment  and 
knowledge  as  to  actual  duty,  and  the  cultivation  of  feeling 
and  sympathy. 
Feelings  I  have  mentioned  that  the  number  of  words  expressing 

^S^oiwy.  niodifications  of   feelings  of  self-estimation  &c.  is  in  all 
languages  very  large.     Those   expressing  modifications  of 
feelings  of  conscientious  self-judgment  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous.   The  former  are  more  conspicuous  in  their  action,, 
and  are  in  practice  more  powerful  movers  of  human  affairs; 
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the  latter,  though  there  is  really  a,  great  variety  of  them,  are 
more  inward  and  individuah 

The  general  principle  of  action  which  is  concerned  with 
atSw,  self-estimation  or  regard  (dr  opinion,  is  what  we 
generally  call  'honour/  The  character  formed  upon  it  is 
noble  and  generous.  The  feeling  in  the  mind  corresponding 
to  the  distinction  of  actions  into  honourable  and  otherwise  is 
highmindedness  or  self-respect,  ^leyaXo'^x^ 

I  have  mentioned  that  one  great  complication  of  feelings  How  oom- 
of  this  kind  arises  from  the  different  manner  in  which  self-  prido*a^d 
judgment,  and  thought  of  the  judgment  of  us  by  others,  come  Tanity. 
to  be  mixed.  Another  complication  related  to  this  arises 
from  the  comparative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  character 
in  which  the  feeling  is.  According  to  the  disposition^  the 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  care  for  honour  has  more  in  it  of 
the  feeling  of  value  for  credit  and  reputation,  or  of  the 
feeling  of  value  for  self-approval  and  self-congratulation. 
Where  the  feeling  of  self-respect  becomes  vicious,  either  by 
being  excessive  as  regards  other  feelings,  or  by  .being  too 
much  a  matter  of  thought  and  attention,  such  misdevelope- 
ment  takes  the  form  6f  pride  and  vanity.  The  distinction 
between  them  cannot  be  very  accurately  drawn,  but  in  a 
general  way  we  mean  by  the  former  word  the  feeling  as  it  is 
self-dependent,  self-siettisfied,  to  a  certain  degree  unsocial, 
connected  with  a  strong  will  and  a  strong  nature ;  and,  by 
the  latter,  the  feeling  as  it  leans,  more  or  less,  either  imagina- 
tively or  in  iact,  on  others,  and  is  connected  thus  with  a 
nature  more  social  probably,  but  less  distinctive  and  individual 
than  the  other.  A  special  complication  arises  in  case  of 
disappointment,  when  we  sometimes  find  regard  for  others' 
opinion  disguising  itself  under  the  form  of  the  most  frantic 
opposition  and  contempt. 

Other  forms  of  abuse  of  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  have  Self-confi- 
relation  to  future  acticm,  and  are  of.  the  nature  of  self- con-  ^^  f^^ 
fidence.  This  may  be  actual  or  moral,  may  have  relation 
t.  e,  to  ^/9o9  or  alZd^:  in  the  fomxer  case  it  is  presumptuous- 
ness  and  rashness:  in  the  latter,  impudence,  insolence, 
arrogance,  haughtiness,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
exercise, 

High-mindedness  or  self-respect  is,  as  the  words  imply; 
right  self-esteem,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  estimation 
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of  self  which  it  involves  is  actaally  a  high  ona  Where  it  is 
not,  and  yet  the  feeling,  exists,  there  is  what  we  commonly 
call  modesty.  •  • 

Humility  is  a  simple  low  estimation  of  one's  self;  it  is 
modesty  considered  independently  of  ike  feeling  of  self- 
respect  When  practically  thought  of,  it  is  mostly  looked 
iipdn  in  a  negative  light,  and  considered  as  the  absence  of, 
or  opposite  to,  pride. 

In  reference  to  future  action, -modesty  and  humility  are 
closely  akin  to  diffidence  and  self-distrust,  qualities  which 
though  attractive  for  association  are  on  the  whole  didadvan-. 
tageous  for  action.  Aristotle,  in  his  practical  view,  and  with 
the  feeling  of  a  Oreek,  which  certainly  in  these  respects  dif- 
fered much  from  ours  at  present,  depreciates  all  these 
qualities.  His  /iitcp<y^^vxia  is  little  other  than  the  Christian 
humility.       . 

As  the  principle  of  honour  rests  mainly  upon  the  compari- 
son of  man  with  man,  and  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority, the  fact  of  individuality  is  brought  out  very  strongly 
by  it ;  and  with  this  there  are  three  feelings  associated,  those 
of  freedom,  of  distinction,  and  of  genuineness  or  truth. 

Freedom  is  shown  in  regard  of  it,  sometimes  not  in  a 
good  way,  by  wilfulness  and  caprice,  but  most  chiefly  by  the 
readiness  and  willingness  to  give  and  to  sacrifice ;  which  is 
called,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intimateness  of  the 
things  it  is  concerned  with,  munificence,  liberality,  generosity, 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  &c. 

Distinction  is  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  fame  and  glory. 
The  idea  of  it  gives  to  man's  individuality  a  value  in  his  own 
eyes,  which  may  have  a  bad  .effect  on  his  character.  The 
feeling -is  associated  more  or  less  with  the  thought  of  the 
feelings  of  others  about  him^  in  a  manner  to  which  applies 
what  has  been  said  about  pride  and  vanity. 

Genuineness,  or  truth,  of  course  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
real  feeling  of  honour.  In  the  cases,  not  perhaps  unfrequent, 
where  the  man  knows  that  the  self  of  him  which  others 
honour  or  think  highly  of  is  something  quite  different  from 
his  actual  self,  as  he  knows  it,  there  is  no  real  self-estimatioa 
at  all:  he  is  simply  playing  a  part;  and  his  own  estimation  of 
himself,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  something  quite  independent 
of  others'  estimate  of  this  his  mask. 
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There  is  very  much  needed  in  morals  a  word  corre"  Abiues  of 
spending  to  the  inelegant  but  useful  word  '  selfish/  to  express  ^^^^' 
the  temper  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  man's  actions  being 
much  under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  self-judgment  and  self- 
opinion^  when  this  is  of  a  nature  rather  concerned  With 
honour  than  with  obligation  and  conscience.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  honourable  action  shades  off  into  the  wrong 
(just  as  prudence,  or  proper  self-care,  shades  off  into  self- 
ishness), in  a  direction  which^  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character,  we  should  call  that  of  pride, 
wilfulness,  harshness,  or  various  other  like  terms :  there  is 
then  a  self-assertion  which  is  wrong,  iif  whatever  way,  and  in 
whatever  d^ee.  I  should  like  to  call  this  by  the  name  of 
selfliness, 

I  mentioned  above  that  one  difference  between  the  feeling  Further 
of  aJZui^  and  conscience  was  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  in  it  ^^^I'^^e 
more  ^  distinct  self-judgment.    Bui  in  a  strong,  noble  and  diBtmotion 
well-bred  nature,  honour  is  as  much  an  individual  feeli^>  oooAi^nco 
as  real  self-conviction,  as  little  fluctuating  with  the  partial  and  hon- 
judgment  of  others,  as  conscience  can  be.    Each  of  them  in      *   . 
this  way  is  a  gaouine   and  individual  sensitiveness  which, 
being,  as  such,  discriminating,  we  may  call  a  sense,  if  we  like 
it.     Only  they  are  neither  of  them  native,  except  as  regards 
certain  rudimentary  principles:   it  is  from  association,  in- 
struction, and  habit^  that  they  have  grown  to  discriminate  in 
the  way  they  do:  they  are  the  sense  of  many  worked  by 
these  into  the  one. 

The  great  and  important  distinction  between  conscience  in  regsrd- 
and  the  principle  of  honour  as  a  guide  to  action  lies  in  the  ^^^ty, 
greater  definiteness  of  the  former,  owing  to  its  association 
with  actual  law,  with  definite  rights  and  duties.  Conscience 
is  a  continual  inward  voice  to  us,  telling  us  that  we  are  not 
firee.  How,  as  a  matter  of  fisu^,  this  feeling  of  obligation  in 
us  may  take  its  opgin,  is  what  I  am  not  at  present  concerned 
with :  we  may  suppose  it  a  matter  of  education,  of  our  being 
brought  up  under  discipline  and  government,  constantly  told 
that  we  ought  to  do  this  and  ought  not  to  do  that,  &c.  This 
may  be  so,  and  then  the  feeling  of  'ought'  and  'ought  not' 
might  become  naturalized  and  self-fixed  in  the  mind,  just  as 
r^ard  for  the  judgment  of  others  may  gradually  change  into 
an  habitual  judgment  of  ourselves.     Conscience  grows,  none 
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can  doubt,  and  i&  not  natural  and  authoritative  in  the  sense 
of  being  from  the  first  complete  and  mature.  What  there  is 
natural  in  it  arises  from  its  representing,  without  instruction, 
the  great  principles  of  our  nature,  which  must  exist  alike  in 
all,*  and  from  its  growing  with  instruction.  Its  authority 
arises  from  its  being  our  moral  mind  made  what  it  is  by 
reason ;  from  its  being  the  voice  of  reason  in  us.  It  possesses 
authority,  not  as  conscience  but  as  reason.  It  is  not  our 
•  feeling  it,  but  our  understanding  it  as  an  expression  to  us  of 
reality  independent  of  us,  which  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey  it. 
to  ih^*^?  "^^^  relations  of  the  principles  of  honour  and  of  conscience 

of  punish-  to  the  idea  of  punishnlent  are  altogether  different.  With  the 
"^®'**'  former  the  idea  does  not  enter  in.  There  is  an  impulse  to 
do  the  right  act :  if  it  is  Qot  done,  the  punishment  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  done ;  not  in  any  feeling  of  grief  that  it 
has  not  been  done,  though  there  may  be  such ;  for  this  is  felt 
and  understood  as  nothing  like  punishment ;  in  fact,  punish- 
ment is  in  one  way  or  another  reparation,  and  on  the 
principle  of  honour  what  is  done  wrong  is  understood  as  once 
for  all,  and  irreparable.  Punishment,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  desired. 

Conscience,  starting  from  solider  and  lower  ground,  sup- 
plies  simpler   and   more   generally  acting   motives,  and  is 
enabled  thus  practically  to  apt  in  many  cases  where  the  other 
would  vanish  and  fail     The  being  not  our  own  masters,  but 
being  under  obligation,  supposes  punishment,  and  the  fact  of 
punishment  recognizes  the  existence  of  fear.     Instead  of  the 
vague   feeling  of  degradation  resulting  from  offence,  con- 
science supplies  a  distinct  feeling  of  demerit,  guiltiness,  and 
consequent  fear.     Our  education  and  life  under  law  among 
men  has  made  us  feel  that  the  same  is  likely  to  be  our  posi- 
tion in  the  great  commonwealth  of  reasonable  beings. 
Three  cha-        Conscience  is  the  moral  mind,  a  part  of  the  sentiment  or 
tics ofcon-  fe^liiig  of  the  mind  as  to  action  and  life  in  general,  but  dis- 
Bcience       tinguished  from  the  rest  of.  this  (1)  by  being  limited  in  the 

considered  n       .-  "i.*i_'i.       ^  'xi.  /^v-l** 

as  the  mo-  ^ai^g©  of  actions  which  it  coftcerns,  viz.  those  of  which  it  can 
pal  mind,  fee  said  that  they  are  right  or  wrong ;  (2)  by  being  very  pre- 
cise and  definite  in  its  judgments  upon  them,  and  having 
reason  to  go  upon  in  them ;  and  (3)  by  leaving  in  the  mind, 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  sense. of  guilt  and 
indebtedness,  and  of  something  deserved  and  coming. 
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Conscience  is  formed  and  grows  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
habitual  sentiment  and  feeling  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
except  that  owing  to  its  connexion  with  reason,  more 
direct  instruction  and  more  definite  inoculation  of  prin- 
ciple is  possible  with  regard  to  it  than  with  regard  to  the 
rest 

Conscience,  as  it  is  fdt,  is  susceptible  of  many  of  those  As  a  feel- 
varieties  in  the  manner  of  it  which  have  been  described  in  ^fferentin 
reference  to  general  self-estimation.     Though  the  substance  different 
of  it  must  be  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  self-judgment,  yet  ^^j^' 
this,  according  to  the  temper,  will  be  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  of  thought  of,  and  fear  of,  the  judgment  of  others. 
Independently  also  of  the  conscientious  faithfulness  as  to 
self-judgment  in  particular  cases,  there  will  be  as  to  habitual 
action  more  of  self-confidence  and  boldness,  or  more  of  fear« 
fulness  and  seK-distrust,  according  to  the  individual  temper. 
A  good  conscience  may  sometimes  be  an  anxious  and  de- 
pressed one:  the  stings  of  one  not  so  good  may  be  accom- 
panied with  much  of  sanguineness  and  hopefulness.    And  in 
the  same  way  there  is  much  variety  in  the  amount  of 
brooding  and  self-attention  which  conscience  gives  rise  to. 

Conscience,  viewed  as.  the  sioral  mind,  is  not  only  the  Consci- 
moral  judgment  for  action  to  be,  but  it  is  the  moral  memory  JJ^^ 
and  experience  as  to  action  which  has  been.    This  is  indeed  indecent, 
true  of  mind  in  general :  it  is  a  record  of  the  past,  and  a  Jjjjp^*^. 
power  for  the  future.     It  is  by  experience  and  teaching  that  pedally 
we  learn  in  everything :  and  our  moral  judgment  or  faculty  ^oS"''" 
now  is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  gone  through 
Id  conjunction  with  what  has  been  taught  .it.    This  idea  of 
the  moral  experience  is  the  original  one,  in  respect  to  morals, 
of  the  term  conscience.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
a  good,  and  a  guilty  or  bad  conscience,  or  of  conscience  being 
purged.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  its  being  in- 
formed and  enlightened,  we  mean  by  it  the  moral  judgment. 

One  point  in  which  conscience,. as  the  moral  mind,  differs 
from  simple  intellect,  is  that  what  its  experience  tells  of  lives 
for  it  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  intellect  can  be  said  to  live  for  it.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  way  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  our 
knowledge,  lives  in  our  mind  still,  but  only  to  a  certain 
degree:  forgetfulness  is  as  necessary  for  knowledge  as  re- 
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membrance :  if  we  had  always  to  preserve  in  our  mind  all 
the  abortive  guesses  and  mistaken  observations  we  have 
made^  we  could  have  no  systematic  knowledge  at  all.  But 
the  moral  experience  is  a  record  of  actions  which  have  their 
reality  and  their  value, — t.  e.  their  merit  and  demerit, — inde- 
pendently of  the  result  which  in  the  mind  they  have  led  to. 
Our  intellectual  history  has  no  significance  except  as  to  this 
result :  our  moral  history  has  concerned  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  has  been  right  or  wrong,  meritorious  or  guilty 
towards  them ;  this  is  a  real  fact  of  which  our  experience  is 
the  impression. 

The  content  then  of  conscience,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  our 
own  moral  history :  on  the  other  view  of  it,  what  it  contains 
is  a  view  of  life  and  of  our  proper  action,  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  instruction :  it  is  the  producing  of  this  which  is 
the  informing  the  conscience.  The  moral  law  is  an  impres- 
sion or  transcript  of  life  as  it  should  be :  and  our  moral  mind, 
inward  moral  view,  or  conscience,  should  be  an  impression  or 
transcript  of  this  moral  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  con- 
science is  our  law,  a  law  to  iis.  Its  authority  over  us  is 
not  derived  from  our  feeling  it,  but  from  its  being  to  us  the 
outward  authoritative  law,  the  way  in  which  this  comes  to 
us.  The  informing  the  conscience  is  really  only  instructing 
the  mind  in  the  actual  outward  law. 

The  ftrtiBo        *  Moral  action,  as  perfect,  is  the  acting  (1)  for  good  ends, 

?  a^v^  (^)  ^y  8^^  rules,  and  (3)  with  good  feelings, — or,  intelligent, 

lopment  of  orderly,  unconstrained. 

of  freedom,        The  freedoHU  of  action  which  is  involved  in  (1)  and  (3) 

which  is     is  as  necessary  to  make  action  moral,  as  the  control  which  is 
an  element .        ,      ,  .      .J; 
in  perfect  involved  m  (2). 

moral  ac-         The  feeling  of  honour,  or  honourableness,  is  a  strong 

development  of  the  feeling  of  freedom,  balanced  by  a  strong 

consideration  for  the  imagined  opinion  of  others,  when  our 

own  sympathizes  with  and  justifies  it. 

It  answers       Honour,  as  a  feeling,  is  the  reactionary  feeling  to  tnist  or 

and  is  felt  confidence,  placed,  or  imagined  to  be  placed,  in  us,  by  others. 

as  pain      It  is  the  accepting  the  fact  of  others  making  us  a  law  to  our- 

thoughtof  selves,  when  they  might  impose  law  upon  us,  and  the  deter- 

*™*de-    mination  to  justify  the  confidence  thus  shown. 

ceiveci. 

^  The  quotation  from  MS.  b  commences  hero. 
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The  pangs  of  the  conscience,  so  to  call  it,  of  honoiir,  are 
only  one  part  of  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  general.  The 
imagination  paints,  and  the  reason  justifies,  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  contempt  with  which  those  who  trust  us 
would  look  upon  us,  if  they  knew  we  had  done  what,  in  such 
a  case,  we  are  ourselves  conscious  of  having  done. 

The  root  of  all  society  is  communication  of  feeling  and 
knowledge,  and  upon  this  communication  rests  all  sympathy 
and  all  personal  feeling.  These  all  therefore  involve  trust, 
and  wherever  there  is  trust,  there  is  a  possibility  of  deceit ; 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  the  party  trusted  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  other. 

In  all  these  cases  therefore  the  feeling  of  honour  comes  in 
with  the  freedom  above  spoken  of,  and  acts  (as  described) 
throucfh  the  imaginative  consciousness.  The  first  and  main 
thing  thus  thathonour  is  concerned  with  is  deceit.  The 
great  organ  of  communication  is  of  course  language,  and  the 
typical  or  most  marked  form  of  deceit  is  verbal  falsehood. 
The  hearer  trusts  the  speaker ;  and,  so  far  as  the  particular 
communication  is  concerned,  is  in  the  speaker^s  power.  This 
power  to  deceive  makes  the  dishonourableness  of  deceiving 
felt  so  strongly  in  minds  capable  of  such  feeling,  that  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  even  in  cases  where  it  might  appear 
justifiable  or  right,  is  almost  unbearable. 

The  feeling  of  moral  fear,  shame  (at(S«9,  ptidar),  or  con-  Shame  is 
sciousness,  exists  in  reference  to  the  simple  estimation  of  us  othera^ee- 
by  others,  independent  of  any  consequences  of  that  estimation,  timate. 
I  call  it  moral  fear,  but  it  is  also  a  corporeal  passion,  no  less 
than  physical  or  actual  fear,  producing  blushing,  as  the  other 
produces  paleness.    This  is  noted  by  Aristotle*:  where  con- 
sciousness (so  to  call  it)  produces  paleness,  it  has  mixed  with 
it  actual  fear,  or  fear  of  consequences.    This  moral  fear  is 
concerned    (besides    the   exercise    of   our    freedom    above 
mentioned)  principally  with  two  other  sets  of  circumstances. 
These  are :  it  is  as- 

(1)     Certain  corporeal  feelings  and  animal  instincts,  with  8^*o<l 
which  it  is  associated  physically,  i.  e,  by  nature  arbitrarily,  tain  bodily 
as  it  would  appear,  and    independently  of  reason.    The  ^^^^^ 
tendency  to  this  instinctive  shame  or  concealment  we  see  the  con- 
in  many  animals  which  approach  the  rank  of  man.  Timc^^ 

1  Elh,  N.  IV.  9.  I.  weakness. 
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(2)    Circumstances  of  moral  weakness  and  self-indulgence, 

arising  from  want  of  self-control  and  of  ^higher  purpose.     To 

a  certain  extent,  what  has  been  said  above  about  truth  may 

be  brought  under  this,  the  keeping  of  our  word  being  viewed 

as  strength  of  mind  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  yielding 

to  the  temptation  of  breaking  it. 

Beason  for       We  may  suppose  the  feeling  of  shame  associated  in  the 

tion  with*"  "^'^^^^  in  which  it  is  by  nature  with  certain  particular 

bodily  in-  animal  instincts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reason,  or 

^^  *'      moral  power,  a  special  or  additiooal  hold  over  them,  which  is 

needed  on  account  of  some  of  them  being  far  stronger  than 

any  other  instincts  of  nature.    And  generally  the  feeling  of 

honour  or  shame  or  moral  fear,  may  be  said  to  attach  itself 

to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  less  self-regarding  feelings, 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  prevail  over  indulgence  and  the  more 

self-regaxdiug  feelings. 

There  are  three  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  men 

judge  of  themselves  and  their  actions:  viz.  (1)  as  to  their 

prudence,  (2)  as  to  their  justice  and  benevolence  (or  rightness 

in  general),  and  (3)  as  to  their  honourablenes& 

Three  Corresponding  to  this  we  have  three  cardinal  genera  of 

oonscienoe  ^^  •  ^^'  i^}  Vices  of  selfishness,  or  selfish  prudence, 
cone-  (2)  Vices  of  weakness,  or  self-indulgence.  (3)  Vices  of 
to^thrw*  pride  or  false  honour.  And  similarly  three  kinds  of  conscious, 
genera  rational,  controlled  or  deliberate  action,  all  of  which  tend  to 
o  vice,  restrain  the  self-indulgent  or  impulsive  parts  of  nature ;  three 
forms,  we  may  say,  o{  conscience : 

(1)  the  prudential  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  ac- 
tions as  affecting  our  own  permanent  weKare : 

(2)  the  moral  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  actions  as 
affecting  the  weKare  of  others,  of  the  public,  of  mankind,  and 
as  judged  of  by  any  power  or  authority  which  may  have  that 
welfare  for  its  care : 

(3)  the  conscience  of  honour,  or  judgment  of  our  actions 
as  bearing  a  character  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
others. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  inward  judgment,  involve  in 
their  character  of  judgments  or  reviews  of  action,  a  difference 
or  supremacy  of  nature  above  human  facts  or  principles 
which  lead  more  directly  to  action,  and  which  are  the  objects 
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of  the  judgment.    Butler's  idea  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
conscience  applies  to  all  of  these. 

The  special  prerogative  of  (2)  the  moral  conscience  is  Ground  of 
that    it    has  an   authority  over  the  two  other  forms   ofp^',' 
conscience,  as  well   as  in   common  with    them   over  the  aathority 
impulses.     It  has  this^  because  it  represents  our  position  moral  con- 
more  truly  than  either  of  them  do.     It  may  come  into  error  science, 
through  misinformation,  or  through  misplaced  action :  but  in 
the  other  two  there  is  very  likely  to  be,  though  there  need 
not  be,  an  error  involved  from  tiie  beginning.     In  (1)  the 
error,  that  we  are,  as  regards  the  entirety  of  our  action,  all 
to  ourselves,  with  no  one  else  to  consider,  as  if  there  was  no 
one  else  in  the  world.    In  (3)  the  error,  that  we  are  really 
free,  with  no  law  over  us  or  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  so 
that  what  we  do  right  we  do  simply  because  we  choose  it, 
that  there  is  a  merit  therefore  in  it,  which  is  represented 
and  measured   by  our  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  by  the 
imagined  opinion  of  us  in  others.     On  the  other  head  (2) 
suggests  to  us  against  (1)  purposes  for  action  beyond  our- 
selves, and  against  (3)  the  fact  of  right  action  being  incum- 
bent upon  us,  not  merely  done  because  we  like  to  do  it.    It 
is  evident,  that  (2)   in  this  case  approaches  much  more 
nearly  to  (3)  than  it  does  to  (1) :  in  a  good  many  cases  there 
being  no  difference  in  regard  of  the  action,  whether  it  is 
suggested  by  (2)  or  (3),  only  in  the  feelings  accompanying  it. 
But  this  difference  of  feeling  in  some  cases,  where  the  action 
is  the  same,  will  lead  to  a  difference  of  actions  in  other  cases. 

All  the  forms  of  conscience,  so  to  call  it,  are  veiy  much  How  the 
associated  with  imagination.     In  respect  of  (1),  the  imagina-  ^JJ^^'jg 
tion  generalizes  from  the  particular  desires  an  ideal  unity  of  into  each 
happiness,  which  it  more  or  less  looks  forward  to  and  dwells  ^^^, 
on.    In  the  same  way  also  it  expands  the  personal  feeling,  enoe. 
or  creates  an  enlarged  personality,  and  makes  us  feel,  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  all  that  investiture  of  property,  family,  &c. 
which  we  consider  and  call  ours. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  respect  of  (3)  the  imagination 
converts  our  feeling  of  personality  into  a  reflexly  conceived 
character,  which  we  look  at,  but  look  at,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
eyes  of  others,  bringing  to  bear  thus  upon  it  a  general  judg- 
ment. The  actual  character  which,  we  bear  in  the  individual 
minds  of  others  we  have  seldom  means  of  knowing ;  but  be- 
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tween  this  and  our  imaginative  judgment  there  lies  generally 
the  common  character  which  we  bear  in  the  world,  80  far  as 
we  form  a  subject  of  interest  or  conversation  to  others.  This, 
our  good  name,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  is  recognized  by  the  law 
usually  as  a  sort  of  property,  which  no  one  has  any  business 
wantonly  to  injure. 

In  respect  of  (2),  the  imagination  idealizes  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  gives  us  by  sympathy  an  interest  in  it  as  ouis, 
in  many  respects  in  a  similar  manner,  though  with  different 
objects,  from  the  way  in  which  it  acts  as  to  (1) :  while  as 
compared  with  (3)  it  idealizes  our  character  and  the  merits 
of  our  action  as  seen  by  impartial  judgment^  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  judgment  is  one  conveying  with  it  the  idea 
of  authority,  and  consequently  of  possible  future  penalty. 

There  are  actual  facts  corresponding  to  all  these  imagina- 
tions, though  what  the  exact  facts  are  we  cannot  readily 
determine,  and   the  imagination  gives  to  them,  in  many 
respects,  their  dress  and  colour. 
Influence         All  the  forms  of  self-judgment  are  very  much  associated 
^deduS-  ^^^  custom ;  and,  what  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  same  thing, 
tion  on      they  are  all,  as  to  their  particular  form,  generated  by  life  and 
enoe?^       action,  and  are  susceptible  thus  of  education  and  training. 

In  regard  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  value  for  property, 
this  is  most  evident :  it  is  the  tone  of  society  which  nourishes 
it  so  far  as  it  exists,  and  very  great  pains  are  often  taken  by 
educators  to  produce  it. 

The  conscience,  or  sensibility,  of  honour  is  stimulated  and 
cherished  in  some  societies  very  much  as  that  of  prudence  in 
others :  great  pains  are  taken  to  instil  and  guide  it,  and 
to  nourish  a  value  for  reputation  and  glory  for  their  own 
sakes. 

The  moral  conscience  is,  in  the  manner  of  its  generation, 
training,  and  nourishment,  very  similar  to  these  others  ;  differ- 
ing from  them  in  its  roots  lying  deeper  and  its  being  in  con- 
sequence more  really  universal,  in  its  being  higher  than  the 
one,  and  less  capricious  than  the  other. 
The  moral        ^  ^^  perfect  state,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  habitual,  though 
conecienoe  not  necessarily  explicit,  accompaniment  of  action,  of  the 
sensibility  nature  of  a  sensibility  to  the  character  of  the  action  as  good 
andrea-     q^  \^^  right  or  wrong,  the  mind  being  always  ready,  in  the 
event  of  the  action  being  perceived  to  be  one  of  them,  or 
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rather  and  specially,  in  the  event  of  its  being  perceived  to  be 
otherwise  than  right,  to  give  some  reason  to  itself  why  it  is 
so.  It  is  thus  not  proper  to  call  it  a  moral  sense,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  mixed  with  reason,  and,  like  everything  which  has  to 
do  with  reason,  is  the  result  of  growth  and  development,  and 
may  possibly  be  erroneous  and  tell  false.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  as  existing  and  developed,  a  sensibility,  not  a  simple 
operation  of  reason.  The  questioning  of  every  action  in 
detail  by  reason  in  the  course  of  the  doing  of  it,  would  pro- 
duce, even  if  well  meant,  a  sort  of  calculated  action  very 
different  from  moral  action  as  it  is  actually  done. 

There  are  thus  two  circumstances  or  conditions  of  moral  Different 
conscience ;  (1)  consciential  sensibility,  or  an  habitual  atten-  k^^.**' 
tion  to,  and  care  for,  the  rigbtness  of  our  actions :  (2)  consden-  tiouB  sen- 
tial  deliberation,  or  the  consideration,  as  to  a  particular  action  "^^^^7* 
or  habit,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  with  reason  rendered 
to  ourselves.    We  call  a  man  conscientious  in  whom  the  sensi* 
bility  is  strong,  and  scrv^pidoi^  in  whom  it  is  too  much  so. 
There  are,  however,  two  steps  in  the  process,  and  therefore 
two  elements  in  the  sensibility:   there  is  the  anxiety  to- 
be  sure  of  what  is  right,  and  the  determination  when  known 
to  do  it.    It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  one  of  these- 
elements  of  conscience  is  more  strongly  developed  than  the- 
other :  thus,  a  man's  scrupulousness  as  to  being  sure  of  what  is 
right  may  prevent  action  altogether,  even  in  cases  where  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  right,  to  do  nothing  is 
wrong.    Or  conversely,  a  man's  scrupulous  determination  to 
act  according  to  his  conscience  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  any  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  not  being 
right  in  his  judgment. 

Again,  consciential  deliberation  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  Different 
(1)  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  sort  of  actions,  or  J^g^^. 
habit,  the  fixing,  in  this  respect,  a  general  rule  or  principle :  tions  de- 
and  (2)  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  particular  ^^'®'**^^°* 
action  arising  out  of  a  conjuncture,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  how,  in  such  particular  conjuncture,  we  may  or  ought 
to  act.     This  latter  part  is  more  especially  casuistry. 

Consciential  deliberation  again  goes  in  what  we  may  call 
two  steps ;  the  first,  answering  to  that  idea  of  the  inward  pro- 
cess which  gives  rise  to  the  word  conscience,  is  the  considera- 
tion how  the  common  judgment  of  men  would  view  the 
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matter,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  we  ourselves 
should  think  of  the  action  if  we  saw  it  done  by  another. 
The  second  and  more  important,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the 
inward  process  as  being  practical  reason,  is  the  consideration 
of  the  fact  upon  which  this  common  judgment  must  be  sup- 
posed to  rest,  i.e.  whether  there  is  anything  to  enable  us  to 
conclude  as  to  the  will  of  Qod  in  regard  of  the  action,  and 
otherwise,  whether  it  is  natural,  fair,  kind,  and  honourable. 

For  conscience,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  moral  guide  of 
action,  or  as  what  we  should  act  according  to,  is  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  it  exists  in  our  minds,  or  as  it  is  bona  fide 
understood  by  us.  But  no  true  conscience  can  exist  (though 
many  of  the  good  effects  of  it  m^y)  without  the  idea  on  our 
part  of  there  being  an  eternal  law,  or  absolute  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  its  requiring  effort  also  on  our  part  to  know 
and  understand  it.  A  part  of  true  conscience  is  of  necessity 
consciousness  of  our  having  done  our  best  to  know  the  right. 

The  law  of  right  and  wrong,  as  objective  and  real,  is 
independent  of  us,  and  may  be  digested  into  rules,  and 
observed  in  this  form  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  whatever 
motive,  without  the  intervention  of  any  consciential  per- 
ception of  it.  But  in  order  to  be  applicable  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  life,  it  needs  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is,  worked  into  the  mind  by  experience  and  training, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become,  what  it  has  been  called 
above,  a  sensibility,  of  wtich  account  can  be  given,  when 
called  for,  by  reason,  or  a  habit,  hahituSy  I{t9,  of  the  mind, 
still  with  the  same  provision  as  to  reason. 

It  is  not  simply  a  habit  in  the  sense  of  custom,  nor  can  it 
by  training  be  made  to  take  any  form  indifferently,  because 
experience  goes  to  it  as  well  as  training.  It  is  a  gradual 
generalization  of  the  good  feelings,  noted  as  good  by  reason, 
into  one  indistinct  mental  idea  of  right  and  good,  accom- 
panied with  a  perception  also,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the 
fact,  that  there  are  reasons  in  the  reality  of  things  why  they 
are  good  or  should  be  done,  and  that  the  general  feeling  of 
men  goes  with  us  in  considering  them  good.  The  practical 
conscience  or  moral  self-judgment  contains  in  it  thus  the 
elements  of  natural  feeling,  of  custom,  of  reason,  and  of 
sympathy. 
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'A  feeling  in  its  substance  similar  to  what  we  call  con-  Sound  and 
scientiousness  spreads  from  it  in  the  direction  of  religion  into  J^^^. 
a  desire  of  pleasing  Qod  (to  use  religious  language),  and  com-  ness. 
mending  ourselves  to  His  judgment,  and,  in  the  direction  of 
common  worldly  action,  into  what  is  called  honourableness  of 
feeling  or  conduct ;  we  use  the  term  conscience  in  regard  of 
the  most  definite  obligation  and  what  is  most  ezhibitable  in 
lawy  but  the  feeling  of  general  honourableness  is  quite  as  real 
as  that  of  conscientiousness^  and  quite  as  necessary  to  take 
note  of  in  morals.  The  definite  judgment  of  ourselves  which  we 
call  conscience,  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  general  atmosphere 
of  what  it  is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  self-attention,  self- 
respect,  self-maintenance,  value  not  for  our  own  good  name 
with  men,  but  for  our  character  with  our  own  secret  selves. 
There  is  an  imagined  sympathy  with  others,  an  imagination 
t.  e.  of  their  opinion  about  us,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
knowing  about  us  what  we  know,  not  of  their  opinion  about 
us  knowing  what  they  do  ;  rather,  if  it  is  true  conscience  and 
self-respect,  it  stoutly  maintains  its  independence  against 
this.  Unhealthy  consciousness  is  the  uneasy  consideration 
of  what  people  with  their  half  knowledge  and  imperfect  judg- 
ments are  thinking  about  us :  sound  consciousness  and  ho- 
nourableness is  an  assertion  to  ourselves  of  our  independent 
judgment  of  ourselves,  with  the  feeling  that  this  judgment  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  substantial  moral  standard  or  judg- 
ment of  others,  though  the  actual  exercise  of  this  moral 
judgment  by  them  in  our  case  may,  from  their  defective 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  be  veiy  wrong.  Conscientiousness 
and  honourableness  often  involve  therefore  much  of  imagina- 
tion, i.e.  imagination  comes  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  our  own  judgment  against  the  actual  judg- 
ments of  others,  by  helping  us  to  rise  from  these  to  sympathy 
with  the  trae  moral  feeling  of  others,  of  which  these  judg- 
,  ments  may  very  likely  be  mistaken  exercises. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  honour  has  constituted,  Hononr 
with  those  who  have  made  much  of  it,  a  sort  of  religion.  £2d^  ro- 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  lofty  ideal  standard  of  ho-  liglon. 
nourable  character,  according  to  which  the  disciples  of  honour 
have,  often  with  much  self-sacrifice,  tried  to  maintain  their 
conduct,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  always  felt  sure  of 

^  The  quotation  from  MS.  O  commences  here. 
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the  true  sympathy  of  mankind,  has  been  to  them  very  much 
what  the  religious  man  finds  in  the  glorious  aim  which  he 
proposes  to  himself,  of  carrying  out  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  of  the  reference  of  himself  to  the  divine 
judgment^  of  the  struggle  towards  a  moral  ideal,  which  is  as 
it  were  a  shadow  of  the  divine  perfection.  In  both,  the 
resistance  to  unworthy  gratification  and  the  maintenance  of 
independence  against  weak  and  unworthy  compliance  are 
fundamental. 
Indepen-  This  independence  of   the  moral  judgment  and  the 

aential^to   volition  Consequent  on  it,  with  the  constant  feeling  however 
hononr      that  it  is  in  real  sympathy  with  the  truest  and  deepest  feel- 
sdei^e^'    ings  of  mankind,  is  an  essential  part  of  moral  action :  it 
belongs  to  what  is  called  its  freedom.    The  assertion  of  the 
individual  will  is  a  part  of  the  morality  both  of  action  and  of 
judgment.    "  I  am  at  liberty,  so  far  as  any  force  is  concerned, 
not  to  do  this  honourable  action,  many  people  would  not : 
many  people  even  would  not  think  it  honourable,  that  is, 
would  not  enter  into  the  idea  what  ^  honourable '  means : 
but  I  will  do  it  because  /  feel  it  would  be  honourable,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  my  doing  so  all  those  whom  I  should 
wish  to  sympathize  with  me,  all  the  best  part  of  mankind, 
would,  if  they  knew  what  I  do,  sympathize" 
Hononr  On  freedom  I  will  not  say  more  now  ;  but  one  word  about 

Bdei^'^'  conscience  and  honour  as  mistaken.  This  is  what  they  may 
may  both  both  be,  one  really  almost  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  there  is 
tak^'  one  special  respect  in  which  they  are  both  liable  to  be  so. 
Independence,  self-assertion  as  we  may  call  it,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  special  part  of  each  of  them :  the  peculiar  province  of 
both  of  them  lies  out  of  the  region  of  actual  law,  with  its 
sanctions  and  penalties  :  they  may  each  of  them  become,  and 
sometimes  have  become,  the  watchword  of  a  particular  under- 
standing and  sympathy  among  a  particular  set  of  people, 
which  understanding  may  be  moral  and  in  accordance  with 
actual  human  law,  but  may  be  the  reverse.  In  these  cases  as 
in  all,  conscience  is  indeed  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  results.  Paley 
has  given  a  sort  of  satirical  description  of  the  law  of  honour, 
by  which  he  means  a  certain  understanding  among  fashion- 
able people,  leading  them  to  a  course  of  conduct  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  morality  or  actual  law  would  lead 
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them:  it  is  an  understanding  involving  mutual  confidence, 
and  amounting  to  a  law  having  for  its  sanction  honour  and 
nothing  else,  the  essence  of  such  honour,  as  I  have  said,  being 
independence  and  freedom.  It  is,  as  he  describes  it,  a  bad 
understanding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  understanding 
among  men  with  honour  for  its  sanction  should  be  bad,  and 
many  such  particular  understandings  are  good.  If  you  look 
at  many  books,  which  in  some  degree  perhaps  now,  but  more 
especicdly  two  centuries  ago,  ridiculed  some  forms  of  religion 
where  the  word  '  conscience '  was  much  in  use,  you  will  find 
acting  according  to  the  law  of  conscience  satirized  very  much 
in  the  way  in  which  Paley  satirized  acting  by  that  of  honour: 
some  parts  of  Hudibras  you  may  take  for  an  example.  Mis- 
taken conscience  may  be  supposed  to  establish  a  separate 
code  among  those  who  understand  the  same  thing  by  it,  and 
this  possibly  in  some  points  immoral,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  mistaken  honour  may. 

*  Consciousness  or  conscience,  in  its   most  general  and  Con- 
widest  present  sense,  is  self-<lividedness  or  self-doubleness.      «^««  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  primarily  from  its  moral  point  plidty. 
of  view,  and  its  first  meaning  is  self-complicity  or  self-accom- 
pliceship,  of  evil  in  the  first  instance,  but  possibly  also  of 
good. 

The  reason  of  this  prominence  of  the  idea  of  evil  seems 
threefold :  (1)  that  failing  in  obligation  is  both  more  common 
and  more  important  to  others  than  merit,  or  the  exceeding  of 
obligation ;  (2)  that  fear,  with  which  the  sense  of  self-con- 
demnation is  likely  to  be  connected,  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion, and  dwells  in  the  mind  more  than  hope,  with  which 
merit  would  be  connected,  (3)  that  complicity,  as  a  thing 
between  two  people,  is  in  a  sense  a  secret  held  against  others, 
while  association  in  good  is  more  likely  to  be  a  public  and 
unconcealed  matter,  not  a  subject  for  eanadentia  between 
the  two. 

The  relation  of  conscience  to  memory  is  two-fold,  accord-  Relation 
ing  as  we  are  considering  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  or  the  g'j^^  t^ 
nature  of  knowledge.  memory. 

The  mind  is  a  qualitied  unity,  the  pattern  or  origin  of 
unities.   Qu&  qualitied,  we  may  consider  it  as  quasi-extended, 

^  The  quotation  from  MS.  Q  oonuneiioeB  here. 
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having  ooniemporaneous  variety,  several  diflferent  things 
existing  at  one  time,  and  making  up  one  whole :  but  quft 
unity,  which  is  the  truest  view  of  it,  its  variety  is  in  time 
only,  it  has  no  extended  or  contemporaneous  variety.  In 
this  point  of  view,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  many  parts  or 
faculties,  it  is  one  thing  passing  through  a  succession  of 
states. 
ETeryact  The  word  'reflexion'  supposes  as  to  its  dianoematism^ 
of  intro-    that  the  natural  or  direct  action  of  the  mind  is  fix)m  within 

spootion 

inToiTes  outwards,  and  that  this  operation  i»  susceptible  of  being 
xnemoiy.  jeyerted,  and  the  contrary  process  performed.  Of  course  this, 
as  in  fact  the  word  retro  or  re  itself,  implies  time  as  well  as 
space,  and  reflexion  will  mean  a  turning  back  in  point  of 
time  as  well  as  a  turning  backward  in  space.  But  if  we 
translate  the  consideration  of  the  mind  from  spatial  to 
temporal  language,  and  convert  compositeness  into  succession- 
alism,  every  act  of  reflexion  is  seen  to  be  an  act  of  memory. 
The  very  idea  of  personaUty  is  in  this  way  closely  in- 
volved with  memory,  so  closely  that  some  philosophers  have 
entirely  absorbed  the  former  in  the  latter. 
In  self-  Self-observation  or  introspection  is  thus  memory  in   a 

oonsdooB-  eense  in  which  direct  outward  observation  is  not :  but  bein£: 

noss 

proper      thus  memory  as  observation,  it  is  still  more  memory  as  know- 
there  is  a  ie(jge 

double  ex-  .       . 

eroise  of  Action  is  not  of  itseK  conscious  or  seK-conscious,  nor  is 

memory,  outward  observation ;  where  consciousness  exists,  it  Lb  some- 
thing superadded,  and  there  are  two  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
one  backward,  the  other  forward.  Actional  or  direct  thought 
is  objective  and  unconscious,  simply  regardful  of  its  object  or 
end :  so  also  subjectivity  in  itself  is  unconscious :  conscious- 
ness arises  when  the  subject  is  objectified  as  knowledge;  nor 
does  even  this  in  all  cases  give  rise  to  that  which  we  properly 
call  consciousness.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  conmion  pro- 
cess of  unconscious  thinking  about  one^s  self;  in  which  we 

^  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  noem  to  denote 
the  word  as  thought,  in  distinction  to  phone^  the  word  as  spoken : 
noematism  he  employed  more  generally  as  equivalent  to  ^meaning,' 
and  dianoematism  was  the  term  by  which  he  expressed  the  original 
metaphor  involved  in  all  abstract  terms.  The  process  of  forming  a 
noem  he  denoted  by  the  term  unifiecUion.  See  his  posthumous  papers 
on  Oloisoloffy,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  qf  PhUology,  Vols. 
IV.  and  V.    Ed. 
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form  a  sort  of  idea  of  ourselves  as  individuals  like  others 
whom  we  see  and  act  with,  and  think  ahout  ourselves  as 
about  them.  This  is  in  point  of  fact  becoming,  what  we 
very  speedily  do,  cosmocentric  instead  of  avtocentric  in  our 
knowledge :  it  is  what  reason  naturally  leads  to  and  makes 
us. 

True  consciousness,  or  reflexion,  only  arises  when  we 
bring  together  into  one  observation  this  previously  remem- 
bered or  known  self,  and  self  as  the  subject  of  some  particular 
remembered  feeling  or  act. 

The  general  noem  'conscientia'  is  now  practically  divided  GonsdooB- 
by  philosophers   into  two  parts,  which  we  in  English  caU^^dS- 
'  consciousness,'  and  '  conscience,'  meaning  by  ihe  first  intel-  tu^shed 
lectual  introspection,  such  as  we  are  able  to  make,  and  by  ^^^for 
the  second,  moral  introspection,  reflexion  or  judgment,  the  the  sake  of 
word  having  drifted  to  this  noematism  from  its  early  one  of  enoef" 
moral  self-complicity  or  self-accompliceship.    The  distinction 
of  the  two,  or  rather  the  distinct  unification  of  the  first,  is,  I 
should  think,  in  origin  English :  it  exists  in  German,  perhaps 
after  English  example;  the  philosophic   term  hewusstseyn 
standing'beside  the  old  moral  term  for '  conscientia/^euTis^en; 
but  I  think  it  does  not  generally  in  other  languages. 

Now  though  it  is  very  convenient  for  philosophic  and  in-  but  is 
vestigatory  purposes  to  unify  the  noem  '  consciousness,'  and  '^^^i'  ge- 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  purely  intellectual  self-knowledge  panted 
or   self-observation,   I   am    inclined  to  think   that,   in  an  *"*"***• 
analysis  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  really  find  such  a  thing  to 
exist,  and  ought  not,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  suppose  it.    Man, 
it  is  to  be-  considered,  is  essentially  a  moral  or  active  being, 
and  intellective  properly,  mediately  and  subsidiarily  to  this : 
and  though  his  intellectiveness  expaZiatea  by  curiosity  as  I 
have  described,  and  part  of  its  essence  and  effectiveness  lies 
in  this  expatiation,  yet  intellect  is  felt  to  be  dependent  and 
subordinate  at  both  ends, — dependent  on  the  limitations 
which  £Etct  and  reality  supply  to  it  for  its  substantial  interest, 
and  dependent  on  its  conceived  applicability  to  possible 
action  for  the  concern  we  take  in  it.     Moral  relations  we  of 
necessity  conceive  as  prior  in  time,  and  posterior  in  purpose, 
to  anything  which  is  appreciable  by,  and  concerned  with, 
intellect  alone.     Now  self-introspection  or  self-consciousness  is 
a  thing  which  concerns  our  whole  nature,  and  has  no  special 
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i-elation  with,  id  not  in  any  way  like,  any  particular  process 
which  is  intellective  and  which  we  may  call  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  or  knowing,  is  in  fact  simply  the  qualifying  of 
ah  old  idea  by  a  new  observation,  or,  if  we  like  it,  the 
dividing  oflf  a  new  unity  from  an  old :  self-introspection  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  this.     The  knowledge  or  feeling  of 
our  personality  is  moral,  the  base  of  our  moral  or  active 
being ;  we  may,  of  set  purpose  and  with  effort,  accompany 
our  outgoing  intellectual  processes  with  this,  and  we  may  do 
this  for  philosophic  or  intellectual  purposes,  and  when  it  is 
done  for  these  we  may  call  it  consciousness:  but  there  is 
nothing  intellectual  in  it. 
BiEan'B  na-        It  is  on  account  of  the  nature  of  man  being  thus  primarily 
primAr^  moral  or  active,  and  not  intellectual  or  speculative,  that  re- 
moral,       flexion  or  self-consciousness,  whenever  it  arises  in  practice, 
^oapee-'    ^s  accompanied  with  self-judgment,  or  an  application  of  the  idea 
live  act  is  ^f  right  to  the  operations  of  the  moral  being,  resembling  the 
nied  by      application  of  the  analogous  idea  of  truth  to  the  results  of  the 
self-judg-   intellectual.    In  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  willing  and 
acting,  the  idea  of  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  not  comes  to 
us  just  as,  in  thinking  of  knowledge  or  imagination,  the 
idea  comes  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true :  the  idea  is  not  in 
either  case  definitely  before  us  till  it  is  drawn  out  and  made 
a  matter  of  thought;  but  when  we  attend,  we  become  aware 
that  there  is  a  judgment  both  in  self-consciousness  and  in 
objective  knowledge,  will  in  the  one  case,  and  conclusion  in 
the  other,  being  supposed  or  assumed  to  be  according  to 
right,  and  to  truth,  in  such  a  way  that  if  they  are  not  so,  the 
feeling  strikes  us  painfully.     Both  right  and  truth,  as  either 
objectified  and  abstracted,  or  defined  and  measured,  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  and  elaborate  ideas;  but  they  enter 
substantially,  the  one  into   every  reasonable  or  reflexional 
volition,  the  other  into  every  perception,  and  constitute  in 
each  case  a  judgment. 

In  a  supposed  primary  perception,  where  a  sensation  is 
decomposed  and  knowledge  is  taken  by  the  subject  of  the 
object  of  it,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  knowledge  is 
taken  by  the  subject  of  itself.  Such  knowledge  might  be 
taken,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is,  any  farther  than 
as  the  moral  being  may  be  considered  to  wake  up  simul- 
taneously with  the  intellectual.    Otherwise  the  subject  comes 
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no  farther  into  notice  or  sentience  than  as  discriminated 
from  the  object,  the  object  being  what  is  noticed,  and  the  felt 
subjective  unity  not  dwelt  upon,  but  only  transferred  or 
counter-attributed  to  the  object.  The  subject,  when  it  is  itself 
matter  of  notice,  is  no  longer  subject,  which  term  has  only 
reference  to  sentience  and  knowledge,  but  is  person  or  moral 
being. 

Have  brutes  consciousness  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  Brates 
if  we  mean  by  consciousness  merely  subjectivity  as  the  base  jeo^^  ' 
of  knowledge  and  of  sentience  of  pleasure  and  pain,  they 
have:  consciousness  in  this  sense. is  the  differentia  between 
animal  life  and  vegetable.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
they  have  no  reflexion,  the  real  consoientia  in  its  wide  and 
old  noematism :  how  is  this  ? 

For  one  thing,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  before  but  no  re- 
that  they  have  no  general  ideas,  it  may  be  said  that  they  ^,^14^^ 
have  no  reflex  general  idea  of  themselves  or  their  own  being,  of  their 
which  would  make  them  persons.    Such  a  reflex  objective  g^^ji^' 
general  idea  is  what  would  arise  after  the  ideas  gained  of 
other  individuals  similar  to  ourselves :  and  since  they  have 
not  those,  of  course  they  have  not  this.     The  absence  or  in- 
capability of  general  ideas  would  of  itself  thus  mark  them  as 
unmoral  beings,  or  not  properly  persons,  since  subjective 
morality  presupposes  intellectiveness. 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  conceivable  intellective  beings, 
by  the  fact  of  then*  intellectiveness,  are  also  moral  ?  The 
question  seems  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  that,  whether  all 
sentient  beings,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  sentient,  are  also 
intellective  ?  The  answer  it  seems  to  me  in  each  case  should 
be,  that  they  are  capable  of  intellection,  and  capable  of  mo- 
rality, rather  than  intellectual  and  moral.  The  sentient  being, 
by  the  fact  of  his  existence,  has  a  relation  to  everything  else 
which  exists,  and  his  sentience  may  be  conceived  snch,  that 
this  relation  shall  not  only  exist,  but  be  made  sensible  to 
him,  which  is  knowledge.  Similarly  the  intellectiveness  of 
the  intellective  being  supposes  the  possibility  of  his  know- 
ledge of  aU  the  inter-relations  and  mutual  fitnesses  of  moral 
beings  with  whom  he  could  come  into  contact :  and  action 
according  to  such  would  be  morality.  At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sentience  before,  we  must  suppose 
his  intellectiveness  not  simply-general,  but  specialized  and 
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adapted  for  the  gaming  of  such  knowledge.  In  man  there- 
fore, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  possible  general  sentience, 
by  which  he  might  be  made  aware  of  his  relation  to  every- 
thing else  in  the*  universe,  is  modified,  for  knowledge,  by  all 
sorts  of  limitations,  concentrations,  definite  sensibilities  and 
powers,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  human  mental  organiza- 
tion :  so  for  morality  and  moral  action,  the  general  intellec- 
tiveness  requires  to  have  definite  directions  given,  and  limitar 
tions  set  to  it.  The  result  of  the  outgoing  mental  organi- 
zation, the  rule  of  judgment  in  it,  is  what  we  pall  trutk: 
the  result  of  the  introspective  or  reflective  moral  constitution 
is  right. 
Man  dif-  Intellectually  I  cannot  find  that  the  brutes  differ  from  us 

brates,      ^y  any  particular  faculty,  or  by  any  separately  conceivable 
both  mo-   power :  they  differ  by  a  tendency,  an  impulse,  which  I  have 
inteileot.    elsewhere  spoken  of,  partaking  of  curiosity  and  imagination, 
^y» »-    the  tendency  in  fact  to  dwell  on  the  perceived  and  known  as 
impulse     something  of  interest  in  itself,  independent  of  the  occasion  of 
f*^*°ii?      the  knowledge  and  use  of  it.    Just  so  I  conceive  the  moral 
faculty,      j.^^^^^^  between  man  and  brutes  to  be  a  difference  of  im- 
pulse and  tendency,  rather  than  of  inward  sense  or  faculty. 
Right  is  probably  not  a  thkig  of  a  nature  to  be  cognizable  by 
anything  like  a  separate  sense,  but  it  is  a  relation,  or  fact^  in 
regard  of  which  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  kinds  of  creatures,  whether  they  have  an  impulse  or 
tendency  to  note,  attend  to,  and  care  for  it  or  not.    I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  man  there  is  such  an  impulse,  giving  him 
his  distinctive  moral  nature,  as  the  previously  mentioned  im- 
pulse gives  him  his  distinctively  intellectual  one. 
There  10  a        Consciousness  proper  then  or  reflexion  may  be  considered 
special      {^^^  ^j^^  gjg^  ^  something  of  a  moral  nature,  involving 

moral  im-  ,  ... 

pulse  in  moral  judgment  and  an  obscure  intimation  therefore  of  a 
°""^  rule  to  judge  by.  Were  there  no  impulse  to  attention  to 
right,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  reason  might  indeed,  in  its 
nature,  supply  the  materials  for  moral  judgment  in  reflexion; 
but  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  possible  applicability  of  reason, 
with  the  importunacy  of  appetite  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
connexion  of  reason  with  that,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  moral 
considerations  would  be  attended  to.  In  fact,  that  they  are 
attended  to  very  much  more  than,  supposing  a  mere  un- 
stimulated deduction  of  them  from  reason,  they  would  be. 
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may  appear  from  this^  that  conscience  or  moral  anxiety  is  a  • 
much  more  common  phenomenon  in  the  world  than,  if  we 
judged  of  the  world  from  the  idea  which  the  writings  of  the 
specially  rational  moralists  would  give  of  it^  we  should  con- 
clude it  to  be.  I  do  not  mean  conscientious  acting,  but 
anxiety  of  one  form  er  another  about  the  matter,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  care  or  anxiety  about  intellectual  truth. 
Such  anxiety,  whether  folly  or  not,  is  a  fact,  and  often  exists 
without  any  reference  to  religious  considerations:  now  if 
morality  were  a  matter  simply  shown  to  us  by  reason,  I 
cannot  think  it  would  exist  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  mani* 
fest  to  us  a  special  call,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  considera- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Reflexion  of  this  kind,  involving  moral  judgment,  pro-  Different 
duces  what  I  have  called  a  self-dividedness.     Self-conscious-  ?!!S!S!J? 
ness  may  exist  in  any  degree ;  and  according  to  the  degree  ness  inao- 
in  which  it  exists  is  the  nature  of  the  exertion  of  power  or   ^^ 
of  the  action  modified.    We  may  conceive  a  continuous  scale 
from  the  most  perfect  involuntariness  to  the  most  complete 
double-mindedness,  or  self-observation,  and  criticism  on  each 
particular  of  it    At  the  one  limit,  the  involuntary,  our  per- 
sonality may  be  said  to  vanish,  the  action  is  no  longer  ours : 
at  the  other,  our  individuality  vanishes,  and  such  an  entire 
self-possession  may  be  conceived  as  would  make  us  two 
beings  rather  than  one. 

Along  this  scale  we  might  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
action : 

(1)  Spontaneous  action,  or  action  on  impulse, 

(2)  Considerate  action,  or  action  on  principle, 

(3)  Beflexional  or  self-conscious  action. 

These  only  differ  in  degree,  and  after  Aristotle's  fashion 
we  might  say  that  the  middle  sort  was  the  best  and  the  most 
proper,  for  with  the  first,  we  have  no  security  for  its  being 
moral  at  all,  and  the  third,  if  moral,  is  yet  probably  defective 
as  action,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  hesitating  and 
weak,  much  of  the  power  and  attention,  which  should  go  to 
the  action,  going  of  necessity  to  the  reflexion  upon  it. 
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DISTREBUTIOir     OP     ACTION     CONSIDERED    FROM    THE 

IDEAL    POINT    OP    VIEW, 

In  this      1  HAVE,  for  convenience  sake,  all  along  used  the 

igwwMiiedterm  *  action'  as  a  general  term  to  express  any  pro- 

^*  ^do-  needing  on  our  part  which  is  the  result  of  will,  and 

toni^^   can  possibly  have  a  moral  character.     Action,  as  I 

its  end.     have  used  the  term,  includes  in  itself  its  negative, 

or,  forbearance  to  act,  when  this  is  the  result  of  will : 

it  includes  also  internal  action,  or  any  eflfort  of  our 

will  upon  our  own  feelings  or  inward  man« 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  the  term  '  action '  as  thus  applied  generally  to  hfe, 
behaviour,  bearing,  conduct,  and  its  more  restricted 
meaning  as  expressing  something  definite  done  for  a 
definite  piupose.  What  we  do,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term  '  action,'  is  done  in  an  infinity  of  different 
maimers ;  never  quite  without  thought,  and  always 
with  something  of  will  mixed  with  it,  and  always,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  this  thought  and  will,  with  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  purpose :  but  with  the 
utmost  variety  of  degree  of  deliberation,  and  the 
utmost  variety  of  impelling  or  accompanying  feeling. 
The  more  restricted  sense  of  action,  if  we  include 
in  it  the  negative,  or  forbearance  to  act,  differs 
from  the  other,  mainly  in  the  attention  given  by 
us  to  the  definite  purpose,  and  the  non-attention 
to  the  accompanying  circumstances  or  feelings.  We 
may  call  this  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term 
^  action '  the  real  sense  :  in  that  case,  when  we  speak 
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of  our  moral  life  as  made  up  of  actions,  we  use 
what  pliilosophers  call  an  *  abstraction ' :  we  taJce 
a  particular  view  or  make  a  particular  supposition : 
a  thing  very  constantly  necessary,  in  philosophy,  to 
be  done,  and  not  misleading,  if  we  remember  that 
we  must  not  apply  our  resiilts  to  actual  life  without 
taking  accoimt  of  the  considerations  which  we  had, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  neglected. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  omit  all  attention  to 
accompanying  feelings,  and  consider  each  action  as 
done  for  its  purpose,  taking  nothing  else  into  account 
about  it.  Very  few  actions  are  really  done  in  this 
way,  but  some  are  :  and,  with  the  proper  additions, 
our  considerations  on  this  view  will  be  useful  gene- 
rally. 

We  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  the  purpose  of 
each  action  is  some  good,  or  if  we  like  to  use  the 
term,  some  happiness ;  under  the  following  qualifica- 
tions. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  true,  we  must  be  content  to  consider  our 
proposition  convertible  or  identical,  i.e.  to  mean 
by  good  or  happiness,  no  more  than  the  purpose 
of  action.  Except  on  such  an  understanding  there 
is  much  of  action,  as,  for  instance,  revengeful  action, 
which  has  no  good  or  happiness  for  its  purpose. 

All  native  action  however  is  for  something  which  au  native 
is  good  or  happiness  in  itself,  independently  of  its  tenlSTto 
being  so  in  the  above  way  as  purpose  of  the  action,  8*^* 
and  all  action  which  has  value  in  the  result  is  for 
good  or  happiness  also,  similarly  understood. 

By  saying  that  all  native  action  is  for  happiness, 
I  mean  tibat  it  is  either  self-regarding  or  else  bene- 
volent, not  malevolent :  I  expressed  the  same  thing 
in  a  former  chapter  by  saying  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  native  ill-will. 
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It  may  be  considered  a  principle  in  our  nature 
independent  of  morality^  that  action  should  not  be 
lost  or  wasted  :  i.  e.  that  it  should  be  useful ;  though 
some  action  not  useful  may  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
morally  valuable,  and  in  that  way  not  wasted. 
Nature  makes  a  provision  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  usefulness  of  action  by  giving  us  no  native  ill- 
will  :  as  we  pass  on  to  non-native  feelings,  we  our- 
selves must  take  care  that  our  action  is  for  good  or 
happiness  only,  i.  e.  is  useful 
utmtari-  It  is  this  principle,  barely  and  by  itself,  which 

Sisg^^ some  philosophers  consider  the  cardinal,  or  even  the 
Sto^e*^  only,  principle  of  morality.     So  far  from  this,  it  can- 
rule  of  hu-  not  properly  be  considered  a  principle  of  morality  at 
negieotii^;  alL     I  have  mentioned  that  the  existence  or  possi- 
pUcatictti    bility  of  happiness,  and  the  possibility  of  acting  so 
arisM       ^  ^  promote  it,  may  be  considered  a  necessary  pre- 
fromdi-    condition  of  morahty:   and  in  the  same  region  of 
interest,     thought  as  this,  the  principle  that  action  should  be 
useful,   or    should  be   calculated   to  produce  some 
happiness,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  our  notion  of 
action.     But  this  principle  is  anterior,  logically,  to 
the  supposition  of  our  being  social  beings,  or  of  there 
being  any  others  whose  happiness  we  may  promote 
besides  our  own  :  and  it  is  not  till  this  supposition  is 
made  that  morality  begins  or  becomes  possible.    The 
moral  value  of  actions  may  sometimes  consist,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  non-utility — ^in  the  negation  of 
utility  to  ourselves.     It  is  with  the  variety  of  indi- 
vidualities and  interests  that  morality  begins.    It  is 
in  the  additions  which  we  have  to  make  to  the  above 
proposition,  that  action  should  be  usefiil  or  should 
promote  happiness,  that  morality  consists.    We  have 
not  only  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  which  I  will 
reserve  for  another  chapter:  what  sort  of  utility? 
what  sort  of  happiness  ?  but  we  have  also  to  ask  our- 
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selves  another  question  more  important  stiU,  which  I 
wiU  discuss  in  this  chapter :  viz.  whose  happiness  ? 
whose  utility  ? 

Our  own  first,  says  one  philosopher,  next  that  of 
our  relations,  next  that  of  our  friends,  finally  that  of 
all  the  world.  By  '  first '  he  will  mean,  first  in  con- 
sideration, and  to  the  greatest  degree. 

In  a  very  rough  way,  this  does  probably  represent 
actual  human  conduct.  That^  in  order  of  considera- 
tion,  things  go  in  some  degree  in  this  manner  is 
evident.  We  feel  our  own  wants,  pains,  and  desires 
with  an  immediateness  which  we  cannot  share  even 
with  those  nearest  to  us.  And  unless  we  take  care 
of  ourselves,  to  some  degree,  first,  we  could  not,  if  we 
would,  take  care  of  anybody  else. 

Those  philosophers  who  have  gone  upon  the  basis  Pope's 
of  actual  emotion  and  sentiment,  without  examining  p^„^ 
it  very  accurately,  have  generally  taken  this  view,  j^^^g. 
It  may  suffice  to  irive  the  lines  of  Pope :  fymg  love 

J  ^  ^  for  Bell 

Self-loTo  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake,  J|^  o^^s 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake: 

The  centre  moyed,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 

His  country  next;  and  next,  all  human  race; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 

Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind. 

The  important  thing  to  be  attended  to  about 
this,  is,  that  there  is  really  no  analogy  between  what 
is  here  called  self-love,  and  the  love  of  any  one  else. 
The  word  self-love,  and  other  such  words,  are  formed 
upon  the  notion  of  such  an  analogy :  but  it  is  alto- 
gether misleading.  The  above  lines  do  represent 
with  a  certain  degree  of  correctness  the  way  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  comparative  care  for 
others'  happiness  should  exist,  after  the  chasm  be- 
tween self  and  any  others  is  passed.    This  is  because 
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there  is  a  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  different 
feelings  described,  which  allows  of  the  speaking  of 
them,  with  meaning,  as  constituting  a  diminishing 
scale.  But  neither  actually  nor  ideally,  neither 
looking  at  what  is  nor  at  what  should  be,  is  there,  or 
oan  there  be,  any  resemblance  between  our  love  of 
self,  so  to  call  it,  and  our  love  of  any  one  else.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  former  is  necessarily  greater  than 
the  latter :  it  might  be,  and  often  is,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  meaning  in  speaking  of  comparative  magni- 
tude, even  less:  but  it  is  quite  different  in  kind. 
It  is  only  by  a  very  ill-applying  metaphor  that  we 
can  speak  of  seM-love. 

The  point,  or  real  significance,  of  the  above  lines 
is,  that  in  the  love  which  we  have,  and  should  have, 
to  kindred,  as  compared  with  the  love  which  we 
have  to  strangers,  there  is  mingled  something  of  the 
feeling  with  which  we  regard  ourselves,  something, 
to  speak  loosely,  of  selfishness.  And,  proceeding  the 
other  way,  we  learn  to  love,  it  may  be  said,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  kindred  and 
those  near  us,  and  we  apply  what  we  have  learnt,  in 
a  less  degree,  to  those  not  near  us  or  strangers :  the 
necessary  moral  care  being,  that  the  increase  of  love 
to  kindred  should,  by  application,  increase  the  love 
to  strangers,  not,  by  engrossment,  diminish  it.  The 
truth  of  all  this  is,  that  our  love  to  kindred  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  a  selfish  one  and  a  loving 
one,  and  thus  has  two  aspects  :  but  it  is  the  loving 
element,  not  the  selfish  one,  which  breeds  love  to 
strangers.  The  selfish  element  causes  our  love  to 
kindred,  on  account  of  its  double  character,  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  feeling  with  which  we 
regard  ourselves,  but  it  does  not,  in  the  other  direc* 
tion,  make  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  our- 
selves bear  any  resemblance  to  the  loving  element  of 
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our  love  to  kindred.  It  is  the  aasumption  that  it 
does^  and  that  thus  love  to  kindred  has  the  same 
relation  to  general  love,  as  self-love  had  to  love  to 
kindred,  which  makes  the  &Jsene8S  of  the  lines.  But 
reflection  soon  satisfies  us,  that  self-regard  or  self- 
engrossment  is  against  all  love  of  every  kind,  against 
love  to  those  nearest  as  much  as  against  love  to 
those  &rthest :  it  has  no  tendency  to  expand,  as  love 
to  kindred  has :  it  is  what  all  the  kinds  of  Ipve 
oppose  and  diminish. 

The  philosophy  then  which  the  above  quoted  it  de- 
lines  generally  express  gives  us  no  rule  aa  to  the  dis-  oOTreotiy 
tribution  of  our  action  for  happiness  between  om>^S[^^ 
selves  and  others  in  general,  i.  c,  as  to  the  compara-  ^  "^^ 
tive  degree  in  which  we  should  care  for  ourselves  ferenoe 
and  care  for  othera     AU  it  says  in  reference  to  this  ^m. 
goes  on  a  false  analogy.     Amongst  others,  it  gives 
us  vaguely  a  comparative  scale  of  a<;tion  or  of  care^ 
what  I  will  call  a  scale  of  preference. 

A  different  line  has  been  taken  by  some  philoso- 
phers who  have  thought  less  of  the  emotions,  and 
more  of  the  happiness,  which  is  the  definite  object  of 
the  action. 

Thus  Bentham  in  the  famous  maxim  ''each  toBentham's 
count  for  one,  ourselves  included "  gives  a  principle  equiu^ 
of  supposed  equity  or  fairness.     The  view  expressed  j^^g^ 
in  Pope's  lines  he  would  admit  as  roughly  represent- 
ing feet,  but  feet  which,  in  his  view,  morality  ought 
to  correct. 

Of  Bentham's  view  also  it  may  be  said  that  it 
roughly  represents  fact:  in  the  actual  world,  pre- 
ference and  equity  are  engaged  in  conflict;  but 
morally,  it  is  of  less  value  than  the  preceding.  It 
has  importance  as  a  correction  of  the  other,  but  has 
less  importance  than  it. 

The  other  gave  an  account,  to  a  certain  degree 
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true,  of  the  comparative  degree  erf  care  due  from  us 
to  different  individuals  among  others,  though  it  did 
not  give  a  true  accoimt  of  the  comparative  care  due, 
as  between  ourselves  and  others  in  general :  this 
does  not  give  a  true  account  in  either  casa 

It  sounds  well  to  say,  we  should  take  no  more 
care  of  ourselves  than  we  shoiild  of  any  one  else : 
but  it  does  not  sound  well  to  say,  that  we  should 
take  no  more  care  of  our  &ther  or  our  wife  than 
we  should  of  any  one  else. 

But  in  regard  of  the  former  of  these,  though  it 
may  sound  well,  that  is  all.  The  two  relations,  that 
of  ourselves  to  others  in  general,  and  that  of  one 
individual  amongst  others  to  another,  are  no  more 
comparable  in  this  case  than  they  are  in  the  preced- 
ing one.  To  say,  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  that 
we  should  take  the  same  care  and  thought  for  our- 
selves that  we  do  for  each  other,  as  much,  no  more,  has 
simply  no  meaning.  There  are  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  doubt,  in  which  this  rule  of 
equity,  so  to  call  it,  is  the  true  one.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  divided  :  let  us  divide  it  equally.  We 
are  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  going  down,  and  can  be 
saved  only  one  at  a  time.  Even  here  every  one  sees 
the  principle  will  hardly  hold :  the  noble-minded 
gives  place  to  others,  the  cowardly  tries  to  press  be- 
fore others:  there  is  no  meaning,  and  no  virtue, 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  in 
striking  an  Aristotelian  mean  or  balance  between  the 
generosity  and  the  cowardice.  The  virtue  is  in  the 
regard  for  others  :  with  the  virtue  there  is  mixed,  in 
each,  a  certain  amount  of  regard  for  self :  it  is  likely 
that  where  there  is  more  of  the  former  there  will  be 
less  of  the  latter  :  virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
relation  of  equality  or  otherwise  between  the  two, 
but  pimply  with  the  abundance  of  the  former.    The 
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lapiter  is  not  virtue  ;  but  neither  is  it  vice,  except  so 
fstr  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  former :  it  is  simply, 
SLS  I  expressed  it  before,  of  no  moral  account. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  Scripture  precept  *  Love  The  Scrfp- 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  both  recognkes  the  above  X"^ 
*  equity  *  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  also  exhibits  an  J^^  oj  ® 
analogy  between  our  love  for  ourselves  and  our  love  p"'®'-  _ 

1  I'll  •  J    -I  •  enoe,  and 

for  others,  which  I  have  said  does  not  exist.  the  rule  of 

But  really  it  neither  implies  such  an  analosry*  i^or 
does  it  reco^e  equity  a^  the  rufe  in  the  mWier 
above,  but  only  as  a  general  consideration. 

So  fiu:  as  the  precept.  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self, is  understood  to  indicate  a  Benthamic  equity, 
i.  e.  a  relation  of  equality  between  the  two  loves,  it 
must  regulate  our  love  for  ourselves  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  have  an  understood  supplement,  viz.  *  and 
thyself  as  thy  neighbour.'     But  the  precept  is  mani- 
festly  of  the  same  kind,  and  commends  itself  to  men's 
appibation  a»  betog  of  the  same  kind  aa  ma^y  othexa, 
such  as,  Love  your  enemies,  Love  all  men  as  breth- 
ren.    On  this  principle   *  Love   your  enemies,'  i.  e. 
•  Treat  them  as  fiiends,'  must  be  understood  as  having 
the  imderstood  supplement,  *  and  treat  your  friends 
no  better  than  your  enemies:'  *Love  all  men  as  breth- 
ren,' will  have  the  supplement,  *  and  your  brethren  no 
better  than  other  men.' 

Now  when  precepts  of  this  kind  are  accepted  as 
they  have  been  by  human  nature,  as  showing  to  it  its 
duty  and  its  feelings,  it  is  evidently  not  in  that  view 
of  liem  which  we  are  here  considering.  The  passages 
will  to  a  certain  degree  bear  putting  into  the  form 
of  the  preferential  system  which  I  gave  at  first :  in 
which  case  we  should  read  them  thus.  Give  to  your 
neighbour,  or  spread  over  him,  some  of  the  feeling 
which  you  have  for  yourself,  to  all  men  some  of  the 
feeling  which  you  have,  for  your  brethren :  even  to 
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your  enemies  (here  however  we  change  the  sign  and 
almost  lose  the  view)  some  of  the  feeling  which  you 
have  for  your  friends.  But  they  will  not  bear  put- 
ting in  theequalitarian  form — strike  a  balance  between 
yourselves  and  your  neighbour,  between  your  friends 
and  your  enemies,  between  your  brethren  and  men 
in  general :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  quantity. 

Nor  will  they  do  well  for  the  preferential  system 
given  previously,  as  is  manifest  from  the  different 
manner  in  which  each  must  be  observed :  *  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  means,  Diminish  your  care  for 
yourself,  and  care  more  for  your  neighbour :  '  Love 
your  enemies '  (it  being  supposedly  your  friends  that 
you  do  love)  means,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  di- 
minish your  love  for  your  friends,  but  love  your 
enemies  too ;  it  is  here  that  appears  the  want  of 
analogy  between  the  passage  from  ourselves  to  any 
others,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  another  amongst 
others :  and  clearly  love  for  friends  has  no  tendency 
to  suggest  love  for  enemies,  as  love  for  kindred  might 
suggest  love  for  non-kindred,  but  the  contrary.  .  In 
reality,  human  nature  accepts  these  passages  as 
describiog,  vaguely  but  pointedly,  an  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at :  try  if  you  cannot  come  to  care  for  your 
neighbour,  as  a  regular  thing,  in  something  of  the 
same  proportion  in  which  you  naturally  and  inevitably 
care  for  yourself. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  the  pre- 
cept, *  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  imphes  equity, 
real  equity,  as  a  very  important  consideration.  The 
manner  in  which  it  does  so  may  be  seen  best  by  com- 
paring another  precept  with  a  strong  reference  to 
equity,  '  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  *  Do  to  others 
as  ye  would  they  should  do  to  you.'  Whatever  reaaon 
of  equity  exists  for  taking  the  former  passage  exactly, 
applies  in  the  same  way  in  this.     But  we  see  at  once 
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it  can  mean  no  more  than,  Do  not  aot  towardB  any- 
body without  the  thought  what  you  would  like  if 
you  were  in  his  place  and  he  in  yours.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  moderate  degree  that  this  (one  form  of  the 
consideration  of  equity)  can  regulate  action :  the 
juryman  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  allow  his 
feeling  how  much  he,  if  he  were  in  the  prisoner's 
place,  would  like  to  hear  '  not  gmlty,'  to  influence 
him :  and  in  the  same  way,  *  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,'  does  not  imply  any  real  putting  of  him  in 
our  place  and  ourselves  in  his :  it  implies  that  we 
should  not  forget  that  happiness  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
it  is  to  us,  and  pain  as  painful :  such  remembrance 
will  have  its  influence  on  our  action,  though  it  is  only 
one  consideration  in  regulating  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  out  the  principles  upon  Queetion 
which  action  is  really  distributed,  and  to  examine  hm^m 
what  share  is  taken  in  the  distribution  of  it  by  each  w^^S^ 
of  the  two  considerations  above  mentioned,  that  of  ^«^- 
preference,  and  that  of  equity  or  equality :  and  I  will 
do  this  in  reference  to  two  views,  or  two  stages  of 
view,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  act  or  may  act :  the 
one  of  which  I  will  call  the  moral  or  ideal,  the  other 
the  jural :  and  I  will  examine  what  relation  these  two 
views  or  stages  of  view  have  the  one  to  the  other. 

By  *  action  *  in  the  above  I  mean  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  life  and  conduct,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
purpose  in  view  of  these,  and  assuming  that  this  pur- 
pose is  somebody's  pleasure  or  welfare,  our  own  in- 
cluded: and  the  point  under  examination  is  whose 
pleasure  or  welfare  this  is  or  should  be,  in  what 
degree  that  of  one,  in  what  degree  that  of  another. 
We  might  say  instead  of  action,  if  we  pleased, 
thought,  care,  interestedness. 

In  this  chapter  I  will  discuss  the  question  from 
the  moral  or  ideal  point  of  view. 
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TheeqnaU-       The  division  of  our  action  between  ourselves  and 
is  a  foreign  others  in  general  is  regulated  on  the  principle  that 
t^fhM  virtue,  worth,  merit,  exceUence,  is  in  proportion  to 
^*f™°      the  extent  we  act  for  others  rather  than  for  ourselves, 
whioh  Bug-  Our  acting  for  our  own  happiness,  and  our  acting  for 
ply  the      that  of  others,  do  not  come  under  the  same  consideia- 
ouToTO^^  tion.     The  mistake  of  the  simple  utilitarian  scheme 
happinesB.  (J  mean  that  w&ch  simply  considers  the  important 
thing  about  action  to  be,  that  it  should  tend  to  same 
happiness)  is  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  attributes 
merit  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness,  it  must  do 
so  also  to  the  acting  for  our  own.     The  distinction 
between  these  two  ways  of  acting  seems  to  me  the 
cardinal  point  of  morals,  a  distinction  which  utiUta- 
rianism,  as  a  principle,  endeavours  as  much  as  it  can 
to  obliterate.     It  may  indeed  not  attribute  merit  in 
either  case,  neither  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness 
nor  to  acting  for  our  own  :  it  may  not  recognize  the 
notion  of  merit,  and  think  it  only  a  result  of  educa- 
tion, a  late  human  conventionalism :  it  may  view  all 
action  for  any  happiness  as  alike  use^  and  good. 
If  this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bentham's  principle 
of  equity,  given  above,  is  an  arbitrary  superadditiou 
on  his  (in  &iCt  on  the  general  utilitarian)  supposition 
of  action  being  for  the  greatest  happiness.     In  spite 
of  the  mention  of  *  the  greatest  number,'  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  direct  tendency  of  all  thought  of  this 
kind,  if  only  anybody  could  be  considered  really  to 
hold  it  (which  I  question  whether  anybody  ever  did, 
in  spite  of  utilitarian  attempt  at  system),  would  be  to 
make  action  self-regarding  and  selfish.     Nay,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  ought  not.     So  far  as  we  can  abstract 
'  action  for  happiness,'  or  look  at  action,  in  each  case, 
as  effort  for  some  definite  happiness,  considering  the 
human^  doubtful,  view  which  we  must  have  as  to 
what  is  happiness,  and  the  importance  of  making 
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sure  that  our  action  is  not  wasted  but  produces  some 
happiness — ^it  ahnost  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
reasonable  course,  even  with  the  view  of  being  sure  of 
producing  the  most  happiness,  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  addition  *  of  the  greatest  number/  would  be  for 
each  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  be  sure  of  making 
hiTTiself  as  happy  as  he  can.  ^^  Mirato  ingentia  rura ; 
exiguum  colito."  Look  widely  around  and  wish  well 
to  others :  but,  mindAil  how  likely  dispersed  effort  ia 
to  be  l«t,  and  how  ignorant  you  L  of  their  feeKng. 

and  circumstances,  concentrate  your  felicific  effort 
where  you  can  make  tolerably  sure  that  none  of  it 
will  be  lost,  and  let  your  production  of  happiness  be 
on  your  own  ground,  your  contribution  to  the  sum 
of  happiness,  your  own  happiness. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  other  considerations,  Angwer  to 
in  reason,  enter  in  here,  and  that  every  man's  pleasure  Si^tioiaa 
depends  very  largely  on  the  pleasure  of  those  about  ^^J®^*^* 
him,  and  is  most  intimately  complicated  with  it,  so 
that  he  could  not  produce  happiness  for  himself 
alone,  and  in  trying  to  produce  it  for  himself,  he  would 
have  to  do  this  through  the  process  of  producing  it 
for  others.    This  complication  of  different  sorts  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  different  people  s  happiness,  together, 
represents  the  reality  •  of  human  life  :  and  moreover, 
there  is  something  besides  this ;  viz.  that  happiness 
does  not  really  offer  itself  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
object  to  be  striven  after  or  produced,  as  all  our  pre- 
sent hypothesis  supposes,  but  is,  in  various  ways,  too 
fugitive  and  intangible.    AH  this  I  shall  have  shortly 
to  speak  of,  upon  the  subject  of  'happiness.'     But 
the  view  which  we  are  taking  now,  as  to  action  being 
directed  in  each  case  to  some  definite  happiness  of 
somebody,  though  a  hypothesis  and  an  abstraction, 
is  a  view  which  people  often  do  take  and  which  it 
is  convenient  to  take :  and  since  it  is  assumed  as 
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the  foundation  of  the  utilitarian  moral  phUosophj, 
many  questions^  having  reference  to  utilitarianism, 
must  be  discussed  upon  this  view.     K  it  is  the  uti- 
litarian who  urges  what  I  have  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph  as  an  objection  to  what  I  have  said 
in  the  last  paragraph,  he  is  really  meeting  an  objec- 
tion to  his  view  by  abandoning  his  view  altogether. 
The  principle  of  utilitarianism  is  that  human  hap- 
piness may  be  made  distinct  and  exhibited  distinctly 
with  measurement,  as  an  object  for  action,  and  that 
morality  is  the  production  of  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
It  is  replied :  We  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  calculate,  with  accuracy,  our  own  happiness  than 
that  of  others,  that  probably,  for  the  mere  production 
of  quantity,  it  would  be  best  each  should  attend  only 
to  his  own.     Though  others  may  answer,  the  utili- 
tarian must  not,  ^  No,  for  happiness  is  indistinct  and 
complicated,  cannot  be  exhibited  distinctly  or  mea- 
sured:   when  trying  to  produce  the  happiness  of 
others  we  constantly,  without  intending  it,  produce 
our  own,  and  if  we  work  distinctly  for  our  own  we 
are  sure  not  to  be  able  to  gain  it.' 
The  inde-        The  distribution  then  of  our  action  between  our- 
JSue^f     selves  and  others  in  general  is  given  us  by  the  prin- 
h^mwst  ^^pl^  ^^  moral  value  which  I  discussed  some  time 
be  reoog-    sinco :  viz.  that  that  action  has  most  moral  value,  or 
^™*te^-  moflt  virtue  or  merit,  in  which  there  is  effort  for  ihe 
r^l     happiness  of  others  accompanied  with  postponement 
Vf^t.^?^     of  our  own :  that  in  reality  both  these  elements  must 
tion  of      to  a  certain  extent  go  together,  (smce  consulting  the 
happiness  of  others  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always 
self.postponement,    or    employing    otherwise    effort 
which  might  have  been  for  ourselves:)   and  that 
actions  which  are  done  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
have  their  highest  merit  as  they  are  done  with  the 
most  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-devotion. 
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There  will  be  more  then  of  thought,  care,  and  eflfort 
devoted  to  others'  utility  and  others'  good,  according^ 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  more  of  that  which 
utilitarians  rightly  praise,  value  for  human  happi- 
ness, imagination  how  it  may  be  best  promoted, 
ideals  of  it  floating  before  us,  and  much  more  of 
this  kind ;  accompanied,  according  to  our  tempera- 
ment, with  more  or  less  of  emotion,  and  sympathy 
with  seen  or  imagined  misery:  and,  in  the  second 
place,  according  as  we  have  more  or  less  of  the 
feelings  which  belong  to  self-forgetfulness,  self- 
postponement,  self-devotion,  and  which  have  the 
most  special  moral  value  or  merit.  *  Generosity '  is 
perhaps  the  most  general  and  expressive  term  for 
this  kind  of  feelings :  but  it  hardly  expresses  the 
feeling  belonging  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  acts 
of  the  kind,  for  which,  I  think,  we  should  deem  it 
insufficient :  and  it  has  also  associated  with  it  notions 
not  necessarily  connected  with  actions  of  this  kind, 
and  leading  perhaps  sometimes  to  misconception. 

The  ancient  avSpeia^  fortitude  or  manliness,  may  This  idf- 
be  considered  to  be  this  *  generosity ',  with  great  J^TS^e" 
reference  to  these  associated  notions,  and  with  but !?  *^® 

'        ,  Greek 

Uttle  reference  to  the  good  to  others  which  the  self-  MptUi. 
forgetfulness  might  be  likely  to  produce.  The  word 
*  generous '  in  English  is  usually  applied  to  self-for- 
getfiilness  for  the  cause  of  others :  the  Latin  *  forti- 
tude *  had  a  wider  signification,  or  perhaps  it  rather 
signified  self-forgetfulness,  absence  of  fear,  when 
honour  or  shame  was  in  question.  Still  both  it  and 
the  Greek  avSpcui  expressed  a  character  of  mind 
which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  a  high  and  large 
benevolence :  for  the  valuing  the  imagined  result  is 
not  enough,  unless  there  exist  also  the  disposition, 
and  the  capacity,  to  make  the  effort  and  the  self- 
sacrifica 


prefer- 
enoe. 
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The  pro-  As  between  ourselves,  then^  and  others  in  general^ 
Attire  which  and  with  reference  to  our  conduct  as  a  whole,  there 
devote  ti^  is  no  placo  for  any  considerations  either  of  equality 
ours^ves  or  of  preference.  No  morality  can  tell  us  any  pro- 
othere      portion  in  which  we  ought,  respectively,  to  care  for 

cannot  be  ^  i   />         x  i 

determin-  ouTselves  and  lor  others. 

M^^""'  The  bidding  of  what  I  wiU  call  bare  nature,  by 
tione  which  I  mean  nature  as  the  inferior  or  ordinary 
S,^i  raa«>n  (distinguished  fro,n  the  higher  T^n.  or 
aspiration  and  imagination,  and  also  from  emotion), 
the  operation  of  which  is  simply  to  take  cognizance 
of  our  own  condition,  circumstances  and  wants,  is  to 
call  upon  us  simply  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Self-preservation  is  the  instinct  of  which  self- 
sustentation  (to  be  spoken  of  however  also  in 
another  quite  different  view)  is  the  rational  deve- 
lopment. 

With  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  the  great 
mass  of  their  thought  must,  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  devoted  to  self-care,  modified  indeed, 
and  extended,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  shortly 
see.  In  such  cases,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  consider  that  life  altogether  and  the  whole  laying 
out  of  it  should  be  modelled  upon  moral  principle  and 
upon  considerations  of  virtue,  or  whether  we  consider 
that  self-care  must  be  the  main  modeller,  virtuous 
principle  only  coming  in  to  restrain  from  wrong,  to 
animate  with  more  or  less  of  good  feeling,  to  elevate 
with  more  or  less  of  aspiration  and  ideal. 

The  life,  or  its  laying  out,  would  have  on  either 
view  to  be  very  much  the  same :  self-care  must  be 
the  leading  feature  of  it :  virtue  would  on  the  latter 
view  vapeia-eKdelvy  come  in  on  a  second  thought^ 
as  a  corrector ;  on  the  former  view,  virtue  would  be 
the  first  thought  and  the  leading  principle  indeed, 
but,  like  some  Oriental  despots,  would  have  to  be 
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content  with  its  superiority,  and  to  give  up  the  actual 
conduct  of  life  to  the  inferior  principle,  reserving 
only  to  itself  the  same  degree  of  intervention  or  cor- 
rection as  on  the  other  hypothesis.  Still,  the  mere 
acknowledgment  of  its  superiority  is  noble  and 
e]f  vating. 

The  degree  then,  in  which  we  should  care  for  Our  fint 
others,  is  the  degree  in  which  we  can  do  so :  making  ^d^*M\ 
certain  in  the  first  instance,  that  our  life  is  not  of  ?^^^^ 
such  a  kind,  as  to  lay  upon  them  the  necessity  of  ?^dn*y 
takingf  care  of  us.     This  is  the  other  view  of  self-care  au  we  can 

m  •  •  .to  oar 

or  self-sustentation  to  which  I  just  now  alluded,  in  neighbour. 
which  it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
duties,  for  it  is  one  without  the  performance  of 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perform  any  other. 
It  is  no  use  to  think  of  bearing:  the  burdens  of  others 
if  we  begin  by  maJdng  ourselves,  or  leaving  ourselves 
to  be,  a  burden  for  them  to  bear.  The  first  condition 
of  good  or  worthy  action  for  help  of  others  is  such  a 
condition  of  avrapiceia,  self-helpfulness,  independencet 
as  shall  enable  us  to  call  our  action  our  own,  and  so 
give  us  the  right  to  dispose  of  it :  this  by  itself,  vrith 
many,  will  of  necessity  fix  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  action  upon  themselves. 

All  that  I  am  saying  now  goes,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, upon  a  hypothesis  which  very  imperfectly 
fits  to  the  &uQta :  for  in  fact  all  our  life,  in  most  cases, 
is  a  web  of  self-care  and  care  for  others,  mixed  and 
often  indistinguishable.     All  this  in  its  place. 

I  said  that,  in  respect  of  the  apportioning  our 
care  between  ourselves  and  others  in  general,  con- 
siderations of  equity  do  not  enter  in  as  regards  the 
whole  of  our  conduct,  or  our  conduct  on  the  whole :  I 
might  have  said,  our  conduct  to  others  in  general. 
I  have  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  this. 

o.  14 
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The  role  There  is  a  sentiment  oi  fairness  as  between  oiir- 
Ut^^  selves  and  others,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  a 
cable  as     sentiment  of  fairness  in  respect  of  our  conduct  as 

between  ,  ^  , 

oneself      between  two  parties.     But  this  regards  particulars 

and  one's       «  jjji-i  -ii 

neighbour  of  OUT  conduct  and  particular  persons :   it  has  no 
po^te^of   hearing    on   our  conduct   as    a    whole,   or  on  tfce 
detaiL      question  between   us  and  others  in  general.     It  is 
flagrantly,  and  plainly,  only  in  regard  of  particular 
circumstances   and  particular  people  that   we   can 
make  the  supposition  upon  which  utilitarians  seem 
to  suppose  that  our  whole  conduct  can  be  regulated, 
y\z.  Here  are  two  parties,  myself,  and  whoever  else 
it  may  be :  I  will  act,  in  any  transactions  between 
the  two,  as  if  they  were  two  parties  independent  of 
me;  as  if  neither  of  them  were  myself     No  doubt 
there  are  many  occasions  in  life  in  which  fairness  of 
this  kind  is  required  :  but  it  is  treating  moral  philo- 
sophy as  if  it  were  a  matter  on  which  people  might 
say  just  what  they  pleased,  to  talk  of  regulating  our 
whole  conduct,  as  between  ourselves  and  others,  by 
it.     It   takes  for  granted  certain  already  existing 
relations  between  us  and   others,  which  will  come 
before  us  shortly:  tiU  then,  it  cannot  be  applied, 
and  is  mere  words.     Fairness,  with  any  meaning 
in   the   word,   implies    conflicting    individual    inte- 
rests :    but  the  existence  of  individual  interest  at 
all,  implies  a  transgression  of  the  Benthamic  or  un- 
meaning fairness,  according  to  which  we  should  take 
the  same  thought,  and  no  more,  for  ourselves  and 
for  each  one  else,  or  count  ourselves  for  one  only, 
like  any  other,  in  the  universe. 

Fairness  consists  in  refraining  from  taking  an 

undue  advantage  of  another  in  any  matter  in  which 

we  are  rivals  :  it  is  no  unfairness  to  work  for  our  own 

bread  rather  than  for  his,  though  it  is  self-preference. 

All  this,  however,  will  be  better  understood  after 
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I  have  spoken,  as  I  shall  now  do^  about  the  distri-  it  w  ap- 
bution   of   our  care,  or  our  action  for  happiness^  generaUy 
between  different  individuals  amongst  others.  mine*Se 

In  respect  of  this,  faimess  or  equality  may  ^^^^'^^ 
agdd  to  be  the  natural  starting-point  or  foundation :  action 
all  individuals  who  may  be  the  objects  of  our  action,  ^^ 
are,    as   a  matter  of  course,  to  be  treated  equally 
or  sinoilarly,  except  so  far  as  reason  may  appear  for 
the  preferring  of  some  to  others.     But  besides  this, 
equity  may  possibly  come  in  afterwards,  in  a  manner 
more  important,  as  a  restraint  upon  over-preference, 
or  mis-preference. 

Probably  the  two  mam  principles  of  preference  But  re- 
among  objects  of  our  action  are  these  two :  want,  or beqnau- 
opportunity ;  merit,  or  obligation.  J^of  *^* 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  entirely  of  feeling  or  prefer- 
emotion :  in  this,  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  leave  it  answer  to 
out  of  account.     It  is   by  putting  together  these  ^p^^^' 
various  abstractions  or  partial  views  that  we  shall  *y5!' °^^- 

,  gation. 

get,  so  far  as  we  can  get,  a  general  view  of  human 
nature. 

Let  us  then  leave  out  of  account  family  affection,  Opportn- 
i.e.  aer  a  reason  why  we  should  care  more  for  kindred  J^^ed^'"' 
than  for  others :  I  think  the  simple  existence  of  the  ^^^  *)^« 

A      .  •  •  •  oa86  of 

family  relation,  as  a  &ct,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  mother 
preference  should  be  given  to  kindred  over  othera  ^ 
Putting  this  more  generally,  the  various  descriptions 
of  benevolence  or  goodwill,  which  I  went  through  in 
a  previous  chapter,  indicate  or  suppose  various  re- 
lations of  fact,  which  (even  if  we  supposed  the  feeling, 
the  goodwill,  not  to  exist)  would  show  opportunity 
and  need  for  care,  and  thus,  as  facts,  call  for  care, 
i.  e.  preferential  care.  Supposing  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  maternal  love,  the  mother  and  infant  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  a  position  the  one  towards 
the  other,  that  the  mere  fact,  if  we  were  beings  who 

14—2 
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acted  in  that  way,  would  demand  that  same  conduct 
on  the  mother's  part  which  maternal  love  now  en- 
sures. I  mean,  of  course,  supposing  a  general  good- 
will, of  which  the  direction  has  in  some  way  to 
be  determined. 
The  fact  This,  which  I  have  called  the  demand  of  fact,  is 

relation  the  Same  thing  as  what  I  have  already  spoken  of 
p^^^J^  under  the  name  of*  duty.  The  fact,  i.€.  the  relation, 
of  duty,  or  relative  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact*  does  not  give 
the  notion  of  duty,  but,  supposing  this  to  exist  in 
general,  it  supplies  the  application  and  the  particu- 
larity of  it.  If  we  are  such  that  nothing  caUs  upon 
us  to  help  others,  if  we  have  no  ears  for  such  a  call, 
then  of  course  this  relation*  will  not  call :  but  if  our 
nature  is  prepared  for  the  call,  that  is,  if  we  possess 
the  general  notion  of  mutual  duty,  then  the  relation 
or  fact  gives  the  caU,  or  fixes  the  particulars  of 
duty. 

The  existence  of  what  are  called  in  moral  phi- 
losophy 'relative  duties',  i.e.  duties  from  father  to 
child,  from  child  to  father,  from  brother  to  brother, 
&a,  is  in  reality  a  call  to  us  for  preferential  care  or 
action  for  happiness  in  the  case  where  such  duties 
exist.  The  nature  of  the  care  or  action  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  relation,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  readily  suggested  by  the  mind.  The  de« 
scription  of  the  duty  owed,  is,  in  many  cases,  little 
more  than  the  same  thing  as  describing  the  fact  of 
the  relation. 

The  relation  is,  perhaps,  a  simply  natural  one: 
perhaps,  as  that  of  friends,  it  is  a  self-created  one: 
in  this  case  the  want  and  opportunity  are  self-created, 
but  do  not  the  less  exist. 

We  come  next  to  relations  which  imply  merit  or 
obligation :  it  might  be  better  to  style  them  gene- 
rally *  relations  of  occasion'  in  accordance  with  the 
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language  used  in  a  former  chapter.  Some  of  them, 
in  any  case,  come  best  under  this  title :  but  it  is  not 
of  consequence. 

The  important  thing  about  relations  of  this  kind  An  action 
is,  that  the  conduct  which  the  relation,  as  a  fact,  oessarUy 
suggests  to  us  is  not  necessarily  virtuous,  though  ^^ 
it  comes,  in  a  manner,  into  moral  consideration ;  in  ^^f^}»  » 

"I  J        1  1  •  call  of 

other  words,  that  the  conduct,  which,  so  far  as  the  obligation 

to  it. 

relation  goes,  is  reasonable,  may  not  be  the  proper 
conduct. 

The  chief  relation  of  this  kind  is  the  position  in  Obligation 
which  any  one  stands  towards  us  in  respect  of  pre-  folded  ^ 
vious  conduct,  either  on  his  part  or  on  ours.     He®^*?™® 
has  benefited  or  injured  .us,  or  we  have  benefited  ordiBtnrb- 
injured  him.     The  consideration  of  the  setting  right  relations 
the  inequality  (in  the  language  of  the  ancient  philo-  ^uJ  fo, 
Bophers),  or  readjusting  the  disturbance  thus  created,  ^^^^ 
suggests  in  the  former  case,  on  our  part,  benefit  or 
injury  to  him;  in  the  latter  case,  on  our  part,  ex- 
pectation of  benefit  or  injury  firom  him,  and,  so  far 
as  our  conduct  is  concerned,  desire  to  redress  the 
injury  we  have  done,  and  to  injure  if  oiu:  benefit  is 
not  repaid. 

This  is  what  bare  equity  or  fairness,  justice  (the 
first  time  we  have  used  the  word)  as  to-ony?  or 
equality,  and  as  Suypdayritcj  or  expletrtx,  the  redresser 
of  inequality,  would  suggest:  but  there  are  two 
exceedmgly  important  considerations  to  come  in. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  with  which  I  have  in  raoh 
started  in  this  chapter,  in  the  same  way  as  I  started  l^^  ^" 
with  the  consideration  of  benevolence  in  the  last,  ^^^  K 

governed 

viz.  that  it  is  the  nature  of  action  to  be  done  for  the  pot  by 
production  of  some  good  or  happiness  :  action  exists  Sonefbut 
in  the  universe  as  a  means  of  producing  something  derat^oM 
wanted ;  action  is  possible  in  the  universe  in  virtue  °^  ^^^^ 
of  there  being  capacity  for  good  or  happiness,  which 
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the  action  can  supply.    Utilitarians  have  with  reason 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
has  been  often  assumed  without  acknowledgment  by 
their  opponents.    When,  in  consequence  of  mis-action 
past,  there  is  call  on  the  principle  of  reason  as  fair- 
nes8,  for  action  which  is  intended  to  produce  not 
happiness,  but  pain,  there  is  a  coimter-call  on  the 
principle  of  reason  as  utility  {i.e.  reason  looking  to 
the  good  result  of  actions)  against  such  action,  as 
what  ought  not  to  be.     What  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  fact  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  consequent  suggestion 
of  reason.     As  reason  is  divided  against  itself,   so 
also  is  feeling;   the  intellectual  feeling  of  fairness, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  is  very  strong 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  aid  of  it  are  various  male- 
volent feelings ;  whQe  there  is  benevolence,  in  what- 
ever degree  of  strength,  on  the  other, 
and  also  The  socond  consideration  is  that  we  are  rivals  of 

^  hono^  each  other  (as  I  have  before  mentioned),  not  only  in 
interest,  but,  in  a  different  and  more  important  way, 
in  merit  and  excellence.  I  put  the  thing  here  rather 
coarsely  and  broadly  on  purpose.  These  two  rivalries 
(of  interest  and  merit)  act  in  opposite  directions ; 
and  elevation  of  nature,  the  Aristotelian  magna- 
nimity, depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  latter 
prevails  over  the  former.  In  the  rivalry  of  interest 
the  party  who  has  injured  the  other  is  the  superior; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  gained  an  advantage :  in  the 
rivalry  of  merit  the  party  who  has  conferred  benefit 
is  the  superior :  and  on  this  ground  it  is  not  he  that 
desires  the  repayment,  but  the  other  party.  Similarly, 
forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  moral  triumph  to  the 
forgiver,  and  a  humiliation  to  the  forgiven :  and  in 
the  interest  of  virtue,  what  we  have  reason  to  fear 
is  sometimes  lest  it  should  be  only  too  much  felt  so. 
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^Injury'  and  'benefit'  are  of  course  however  very 
vague  expressions.  To  take  injury :  there  are  two 
great  heads  of  it,  insult  and  wrong,  which  stand,  in 
reference  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  on  a  very 
different  footing :  but  still  what  I  have  said  applies 
in  general. 

In  respect  then  of  that  relative  position  of  two  Manner  in 
parties  in  which  there  has  passed  between  them  tlon  is^ 
injury  or  benefit,  the  suggestions  of  bare  fairness  J,y^3S|^ 
are  qualified  by  the  double  consideration,  of  utility  ^^  «on- 
or  benevolence,  and   of  superiority  or  merit.     Alltiona. 
these  concur  to  enforce  gratitude,  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  may  be  urged  upon  us  by 
very  different  motives.     On  the  other  hand,  revenge 
18  urged  by  mere  fairness,  while  it  is  always  opposed 
by  benevolence  and  the  desire  that  our  conduct  shall 
be  beneficial  and  useful,  and  ordinarily  by  magna- 
nimity also.     If  we  have  been  the  benefactors,  mere 
fairness,  careless  of  feeling,  suggests  offence  at  &ilure 
of  repayment,  while  benevolence  and  magnanimity 
surest  the  contrary.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  injured  another,  fairness,  benevolence,  and  mag- 
nanimity all  concur  to  enforce  restitution,  redress, 
contrition,  and  more  or  less  increased  goodwill 

In  the  first  and  last  cases  indeed,  secondary 
feelings  of  a  terrible  nature  sometimes  come  in, 
instead  of  the  above-mentioned  secondary  feeling 
of  increased  goodwill.  Men  hate  those  l3y  whom 
they  have  been  benefited,  as  odious  creditors ;  they 
hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  as  likely  to  be 
nursing  feelings  of  revenge. 

Though  I  am  in  this  chapter  concerned  mainly  The  lore 
with  the  intellectual  view  of  &ct,  yet  as  just  now  ^^^ 
^  the  case  of  benevolence,  I  cannot  entirely  escape  *^  ^^^ 
notice  of  feeling,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  here  on 
what  I  have  called  the  intellectual  feeling  of  fidmess. 
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I  described,  some  time  since,  the  analogy  bet'ween 
the  moral  desire  to  do  right,  or  love  of  duty  or  virtue 
in  general,  and  the  intellectual  love  of,  or  value  for 
trutL  The  love  of  fairness,  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  is  the  same  thing  as  this  desire  to  do  right,  in 
a  particular  application  and  in  a  more  definite  shape : 
and  on  account  of  this  greater  particularity  and  de- 
finiteness,  it  is  in  special  analogy  with  the  love  of 
trutL 

The  love  of  fairness  means  first,  the  desire  to  as- 
certain how  interest,  on  our  part,  happiness^  ad- 
vantage, should  be  distributed,  balanced,  apportioned 
between  two  parties  in  a  particular  case;  what  is 
due  to  the  one,  what  to  the  other:  and  next,  the 
desire  that  this  knowledge  may  be  acted  upon, 
both  by  the  parties  and  by  others  concerned.  The 
desire  to  find  out  this,  is  in  fact  the  same  thin^  as 
the  intellectual  thirst  after  truth,  with  the  addition, 
that  the  practical  feelings,  the  sympathies  and  care 
for  good  and  happiness,  are  strongly  enlisted  in 
the  case.  And  then,  when  this  has  been  ascertained, 
there  comes  the  anxiety  for  its  being  acted  on,  and 
the  corresponding  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure,  often 
most  intense,  at  its  not  being  so.  I  have  called 
this  love  of  fairness  an  intellectual  feeling,  because  it 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  either  with  benevolence  or 
with  any  aesthetic  feelings  :  the  feelings  with  which 
it  most  readily  associates  itself  are  the  semi-malevo- 
lent feelings;  it  tends  to  produce  rather  indigna- 
tion at  wrong  than  any  sympathy  with  happiness. 
This  is  because  that  which  is  fair  is  considered  the 
normal  state,  something  natural  or  which  ought  to 
exist  as  a  matter  of  course,  capable  of  exciting  dis- 
satisfaction if  disturbed,  but  giving  rise  to  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  its  existence.  The  peculiar 
intensity   of  the  feeling  which  springs   up   at  the 
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sight  of  wrong  done  is  owing  to  the  wounding  of  the 
sense  of  fairness  or  equity,  analogous  to  the  wound- 
ing of  the  sense  of  truth,  combined  with  the  more 
emotional  feelings  of  pity  for  the  sufferer,  and  aver- 
sion for  the  inflictor  of  pain. 

I  have  here  been  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak  a  For  right 
little  about  the  feeling  of  feimess,  which,  like  other  tionlS'ao- 
feelings,  often  exists  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  and  errs  *^?°»  >*;® 
in  various  ways.  I  am  now  rather  concerned  with  of  partiou- 
faimess  as  a  fact,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  t^  com- 
what  the  feeling  of  fairness,  which  should  follow  fact,  ^^^*^ 
should  be.  ^"^^  ^^ 

prefer- 

Our  conduct  to  different  people  should  be  regu-  enoe. 
lated,  in  other  words,  our  care  for  them  apportioned, 
on  three  principles  combined :    proper  preference ; 
proper  fairness,  or  absence  of  preference  ;  and  proper 
particularity. 

Our  duty  to  kindred,  for  instance,  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  character,  that  more  interest  is  to  be 
taken  in  them  than  in  others,  in  other  words,  that  our 
action,  as  useful,  is  engaged  as  it  were  to  them,  before 
we  have  right  to  the  general  disposal  of  it ;  and  also 
that  the  nature  of  our  action  towards  or  for  them  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  relation :  it  is  dif- 
ferent according  as  they  are  parents,  according  as 
they  are  children,  according  to  what  they  are.  The 
principles  of  preference  and  particularity  both  come 
in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  equity  or 
fairness  exists,  to  prevent  over-preference  and  mis- 
preference.  It  exists,  as  between  the  preferred  and 
the  non-preferred ;  and  as  among  the  preferred. 

I   mentioned  that  our  preference,  in  care  andistraetiiU 
action,  of  kindred  and  others  standing  in  similar  ^^^^J  ^^ 
relation  to  us,  is  a  feeling  which  in  some  respects  extension 
resembles  self-preference,  or  has  selfish  elements  in  it.  loye. 
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In  one  point  of  view,  it  t$  an  extended  self-regard : 
and  this  is  important  for  various  reasons. 

The  view  that  all  benevolence  is  an  extension  of 
self-love,  which,  as  I  said,  roughly  represents  a  real 
fact,  does  so  in  this  way  for  one ;  that^  as  affection 
to  kindred  and  Mends,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  one 
side  with  simple  self-regard,  may  be  called  benevo- 
lence, so,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  other  side  with 
philanthropy  and  the  wider  desire  of  human  happiness, 
it  may  be  called  selfishness.    To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  many  really  selfish  elements  associate  themselves 
with  it,  while,  exactly  to  the  same  degree  in  which 
this  takes  place,  benevolent  elements  mix  with  our 
selfishness  :  an  interchange  takes  place  :  we  think  of 
those  whom  we  love  with  selfishness  ;  we  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  those  we  love.     The  greater 
part  of  the  selfishness  or  self-interestedness   which 
exists  is  of  this  character  :  it  is  very  far  from  being 
mere  care  for  our  single  selves.    But  then,  correspond- 
ingly, our  love  for  those  connected  with  us  takes  a 
selfish  character :  our  reputation,   our  success,    our 
pleasures,  are  bound  up  in  them. 
Conflict  of        So  strongly  is  this  the  case,  that  carrying  relative  ' 
aid  gene-  duty  too  far,  as  against  general  duty,  is  an  offence 
"^^"*^'    against  duty  altogether,  as  great  as  the  neglect  of 
relative  duty  would  be ;   and  within  the  limits  of 
relative  duty  itself,  there  is  duty  to  be  maintained 
which  is  not  relative.    Undue  preferences  in  families, 
as  amongst  children  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  evil  and  trouble. 

The  principle  which,  in  these  respects,  is  to  be  set 
against  relative  duty  is,  what  we  may  call  in  general, 
fairness  or  equity :  as  we  are  considering  it  now,  it  is 
vague  and  without  very  much  meaning :  its  meaning 
will  come  to  it  chiefly  at  a  later  stage  of  consideration, 
after  we  have  supposed  people  existing  in  a  definite 
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social  state  under  law.  Still  it  his  importaaoe  in 
the  earlier  stage :  we  owe  duty  to  everybody:  in  some 
respects  all  are  to  be  treated  alike;  no  one's  hap- 
piness should  be  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  wrongness  of  over- 
care  for  kindred^  &c.,  applies  in  the  same  way  to  the 
occasional  relations  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  bene- 
factor and  benefited^  &c.  Gratitude  is  a  stronger 
call  upon  us  perhaps  even  than  family  affection ;  but 
still  one  which,  like  that,  must  have  its  law  and 
limit.  Nor.  if  we  have  injured  any.  shall  we  do  any 
good  by  violating  fairness  in  some  other  way  to  redress 
the  wrong. 

But  enough  perhaps  of  relations  which  suggest  a  The  duty 
preference,  in  our  care,  thought  or  good- will  for  one  fuinesa. 
over  another.     There  are  other  relations  which  sug- 
gest our  action  in  particular  cases,  some  of  them  most 
important:    and   I  will  here   discuss  one  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  alL 

This  is  the  relation  of  trusting  and  trusted. 

By  our  nature,  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
sealed  book  each  one  to  others  :  we  can  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  while  we  can  say  what  we  please. 
And  besides  this,  our  will  is  exceedingly  fluctuating 
and  uncertain ;  we  constantly  do  not  know  our  own 
mind  for  the  future. 

Now  if  we  have  given  occasion  to  any  to  trust  us, 
so  as  to  regulate  by  this  trust  in  any  way  his  mind 
and  thought,  our  action  is  pledged  by  this  or  en- 
gaged to  him  in  the  same  way  as  I  mentioned  in 
respect  of  relative  duty,  and  much  more  definitely. 
And  independent  of  any  act  of  ours,  in  virtue  of  our 
mere  nature  as  men,  we  give  occasion  to  others  to  . 
trust  what  we  say  as  expressing  our  thought :  and 
hence  truthfulness  is  an  inevitable  duty  of  speech.    I  > 
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suppose,  if  we  individually  could,  in  any  way,  let 
each  person  know  that  we  were  an  exception  to  human 
nature,  and  that  we  wished  it  to  be  universally  un- 
derstood that  what  we  said  did  not  at  all  necessarily, 
though  it  might,  represent  our  thought ;  in  this  case, 
there  would  be  no  duty  of  truthfulness  for  us,  because 
our  speech  would  not  be  human  speech,  but  would  be 
only  sound  without  meaning.  As  it  is,  the  most 
untruthful  speech  is  human  speech,  because  it  is 
understood  as  addressed  to  people  who  more  or  less 
trust  us,  and  because  it  has,  ordinarily,  one  of  two 
purposes,  either  to  express  the  man's  mind,  or  to 
mis-express  it  and  deceive :  it  is  not  human  speech. 
unless  it  has  some  purpose  in  relation  to  understand- 
ing. 
It  is  best         The  proper  moral  aspect  of  truthfulness  seems  to 

viewed  as  ii-»  /»i  •it  i» 

one  aspect  me  to  be  that  it  IS  one  case  oi  the  very  wide  duty  of 
nes&  faithfulness  to  trust,  which  alone  renders  possible 
the  correspondent  virtue  of  trustfulness;  the  two 
together  conatituting  almost  the  highest  prerogative, 
the  greatest  glory,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  human  nature. 

Truthfulness  comes  more  simply  thus,  as  a  branch 
or  case  of  faithfulness,  than  as  a  branch  or  case  of 
'openness,'  which  latter,  as  virtue,  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  consideration. 

There  is  no  more  occasion  that  we  should  wear 
our  heart  and  mind  on  our  sleeve,  than  that  we 
should  turn  our  heart  inside  out,  and  live  in  public, 
except  so  far  as  others  may  be  benefited  by  our  open- 
ness, or  as  it  may  affect  their  action ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  so  far  as  any  reserve  or  incommunica- 
tiveness  is  the  result  of  fear.  Our  minds  are,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  nature,  individual,  and  very  often 
what  is  in  them  cannot  be  communicated,  because 
such  communication  is  a  double  process,   involving 
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conditions  on  the  part  of  the  listener  as  well  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  action  suggested  to  us  by  ^he  above  relations,  For  the 
and  other  similar  ones,  constitutes  duty,  or  the  law  of  Son  of 
duty,  as  to  its  particulars;  or,  if  we  like  so  to  express  ^^  J® 
it,  it  gives  us  the  contents  of  that  law  of  duty,  the  «y^^  <>' 
ideal  of  which  we  form  to  ourselves  in  the  manner  JXJL. 
which  I  described  in  a  former  chapter,  which,  so  to 
speak,  we  imaginatively  impose  upon  ourselves,  or 
imagine  as  binding  upon  us. 

The  law  of  duty,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  it  not 
an  ideal  presenting  itself  to  our  imagination,  but  aa 
something  actually  existing,  or  which  has  existed, 
or  which  might  possibly  exist,  as  an  understood  and 
more  or  less  obeyed  rule  of  conduct  among  men,  is 
called  natural  law  or  the  law  of  nature. 

But,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  though  it  has  thus  con- 
tents or  particulars,  it  is  evidently  exceedingly  vague. 

Before  it  can  be  applied  to  any  extent,  there  is 
quite  a  different  set  of  considerations  upon  which  we 
have  to  enter.  We  have  to  consider  men  as  existing, 
as  in  fact  they  always  do  exist,  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other  more  complicated  and  more  definite 
than  those  which  we  have  as  yet  considered :  they 
are  what  are  called  positive  as  distinct  from  moral 
relations,  and  the  system  of  them  is  what  is  called 
positive  law.  I  shall  more  generally  call  them  jural 
relations.  The  law  of  duty  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  men  to  each  other,  in  reference  to  these 
relations ;  to  take  cognizance,  both  of  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  the  relations,  and  of  men's  conduct 
in  them.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
chapter. 


APPENDIX  ON  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  EXISTING  LAW\ 


JnBtioe  Justness,  in  the  highest  degree  of  abstractness  or  general 
enee  to  application  to  which  we  can  trace  the  word,  is  indistingoish- 
*J^         able  from  fairness,  fitness,  rightness. 

law,  law  of  Between  this  point  of  abstractness  and  the  most  definite 
toe  state,   understanding  which  can  subsist  amon?  men  as  to  the  most 

of  hnman-        . ,  °    .  ** 

ity,  of       accidental  relations,  there  is  a  continuous  course  of  possible 

^^^"         relation  and  action,  which  we  may  divide  into  three  regions, 

commencing  from  the  lowest : 

(1).  That  to  which  applies  particular  and  express  human 
law,  with  its  definite  authority  and  penalties. 

(2).  That  to  which  applies  general  and  unformalized 
human  law,  i.e.  universal,  public,  or  (more  or  less)  general 
opinion. 

(3).  That  to  which  applies  conscience,  imaginatively  re- 
presenting to  us  a  more  general  and  higher  opinion  or 
judgment  still,  viz.  that  of  all  possible  intelligent  and  moral 
beings,  to  which  our  intelligence  and  moral  judgment,  so  far 
as  they  are  true  and  right,  must  be  conformable.  Natural 
religion  concentrates  this  judgment  into  that  of  God,  and 
revelation  makes  it  definite,  and  makes  known  to  us  the 
particulars  of  it. 

There  lies  thus  always  an  inward  or  moral  appeal  from 
express  human  law  to  universal  human  feeling,  and  firom 
(apparent)  universal  human  feeling  to  our  own  conscience, 

*  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Author  had  proposed  to  consider  the 
principles  on  which  action  shonld  be  distiibnted,  first,  from  the  ideal,  and, 
second,  from  the  jural  pc»nt  of  view,  and  also  to  examine  the  relation  of 
these  two  yiews  to  each  other.  He  has  completed  the  first  part  of  his 
task,  bnt  has  left  only  the  merest  sketch  of  the  second  and  third.  I  have 
thought  it  better  therefore  to  insert  here  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
taken  from  an  older  MS.  marked  Series  3,  incorporating  in  it  one  or  two 
paragraphs  firom  the  later  sketch.    £d. 
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as  representing  to  us,  in  the  only  way  practicable,  the  law  of 
universal  intelligence  or  of  God. 

The  definition  which  I  gave  of  law  some  time  back  will  Definition 
be  remembered:  it  is  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  the  acts  ^  ^' 
of  individuals,  in  view  of  the  advantage  of  each  and  all,  by 
sufficient  authority  and  power.  The  authority,  recognized 
by  the  common  reason,  distinguishes  it  from  mere  violence : 
the  power,  acting  upon  individuals  by  penalty,  where  neces- 
sary, distinguishes  it  from  mere  custom. 

Duty  is  concerned  with  actual  human  law  in  three  ways :  Duty  in 
it  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  making  it :  it  enforces  ^®f^  ^^^^ 
obedience  to  it  as  actual  law,  except  in  cases  where  it  is 
contrary  to  duty  itself:  beyond  such  obedience,  it  regulates 
action  in  conformity  with  the  relations  which  actual  law  has 
introduced. 

In  considering  relative  duty  as  it  exists  in  society  and  The  law 
civilization,  or  under  actual  law,  we  have  to  consider  indivi-  ^^g 
duals  as  clothed,  so  to  speak,  with  various  circumstances  and  rights  and 
conditions.    The  simplest  view  of  these  is  to  call  them  rights  a^JJaimce 
and  duties.    Duties  exist  as  we  have  seen  prior  to  any  actual  with  the 
law:  the  term  'rights'  was  introduced  in  later  jural  language  estab- 
to  express  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom  duty  was  lished  by 
owed,  signifying  the  same  as  claim,  call,  due. 

The  purpose  of  law  is  to  regulate  individual  action,  but 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  in  all  actual  law  which  is 
in  other  than  its  rudest  stage,  is  not  by  mere  isolated  injunc- 
tion, but  is  by  the  recognition  of  individuals  as  in  various 
relations  to  each  other,  or  by  the  placing  them  in  such 
relations,  with  certain  things  which  each  must  do  and  which 
each  may  claim;  and  then  saying  to  individuals.  If  you  do 
anjrthing  inconsistent  with,  or  offending  against^  these  ar- 
rangements, you  incur  such  and  such  a  penalty. 

Law  is  thus  an  order,  1^/109,  or  distribution  of  men  in  a  Law  is 
society :  that  is,  it  is  an  authoritative  distribution  or  appor-  Jl^^o^ta- 
tionment  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  actions  for  them.  tive  distri- 

This  general  distribution  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of  less  actioiL  ^^ 
general  distributions,  or  arrangements  as  to  the  things  people 
may  claim  or  must  do,  and  these  arrangements,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  brought  into  being  by  the  actual  law,  are  called 
'institutions/  An  actual  society  is  abstractly  a  congeries  of 
such  institutions. 
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^^"^"®'        Actual  law  is,  at  no  one  time,  without  its  authority,  ie, 
rity  oi       power  accepted  by  reason  as  right:  but  the  authority  which 
aotaallAw.  there  is  for  it  at  any  one  time  is,  in  a  measure,  accidental: 
that  is,  the  authority  which  there  is  for  it  at  the  particular 
time,  is  representative  more  or  less  of  three  separate  things, 
(1)  of  the  superiority  of  the  whole  society  to  each  individual 
member  of  it :  (2)  of  the  superiority  which  there  is  in  the 
continued  society,  as  existing  in  past  and  (prospectively)  in 
future  time,  over  the  collection  of  individuals  at  any  moment: 
and  (3)  of  that  general  government  of  all  intelligent  beings 
by  God,  which  is  the  moral  law.     The  form  of  the  represen- 
tation is  in  a  great  measure  accidental.     The  power  and 
reason  both  come,  more  or  less  from  each  one  of  the  things 
which  are  represented. 
Its  embo-         Primft  facie,  the  power  is  in  the  whole  body;  but  practi- 
oftenwS-  cally,  the  power  at  any  time  is  very  much  according  to  the 
dental.       accidental  grouping,  of  the  members,  and  the  third  considera- 
tion supplies  an  additional  element  of  moral  power  the 
practical  effect  of  which  is  very  great.    Primd.  facie,  again, 
the  reason  (the  business  of  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
good  of  all)  is  in  the  whole  body :  but  practically  some  will 
be  better  judges  of  this  than   others,  and  experience  will 
very  probably  have  suggested  certain  ways  of  selecting  such 
judges,  as  well  as  the  best  means  for  judging,  and  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  judgment. 
Barepower        When  it  is  said  that,  of  particular  law,  the  authority  at 
intoau^o-  ^^7  *^°^^  ^  ^  matter  of  accident,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is 
rity  by  the  equally  authority  of  whatever  sort  it  is,  and  whencesoever  it 
t?on^*"     ^^  come ;  the  two  elements  of  it  as  authority  being  power 
relations    and  recognition.    Practically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or 
eSes^        l^ifio  competence  has  begun  in  bare  power ;  and  law,  so  to 
call  it,  that  is,  such  regulation  of  action  as  there  has  been, 
has  been  simply  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  two  parties, 
in  which  the  weaker  has  yielded.     Sociality  or  political  Ufe 
has  been  the  gradual  conversion  of  this  state  of  things  into 
one  of  mutual  understanding  and  consideration:  bare  power 
has  become  authority  by  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  on  the 
one  side  that  obedience  to  it  is  ^  duty,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  not  meant  for  private  benefit,  but  for  the 
Growth  of  benefit  of  all. 

law  TTCitn 

oiistom.  Law  grows  of  itself,  like  language,  and  passes  from  one 
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state  to  another.  Much  of  it  begins  in  the  form  of  custom : 
and,  of  the  great  and  important  parts  of  it^  there  are  few 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  ever  been  established  as  the 
result  of  previous  deliberate  discussion.  They  have  estab- 
lished themselves  gradually :  one  and  another  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  a  practice,  it  has  been  imitated,  and 
has  grown  by  .more  or  less  general  assent  into  a  custom :  and 
then  such  customs  have  authoritatively  established  them- 
selves as  law.  Such  discussion  as  has  come,  in  human  ex- 
perience, on  these  greater  points  of  law,  has  hence  been  of 
defence  and  attack,  rather  than  of  previous  consideration  of 
advisability.  What  has  been  deliberate  has  been  sometimes 
repeal  or  alteration  of  the  great  principles,  but  more  gene- 
rally various  development  and  modification,  with  addition  of 
smaller  accompaniments* 

In  speaking  therefore  of  law  as  something  enacted,  we  The  main 
have  to  consider  that  the  great  framework  of  law  in  anyoiXw'**' 
system  has  ^speaking  generally)  never  been  matter  of  proper  exuted 
enactment,  but  has  had  its  authority  in  a  great  degree  inde-  emMt- 
pendent  of  such:   what  enactment  it  has  had  has  been  ^^^^V* 
formal  expression  of  something  previously  existing.    When  mereiT 
we  speak  of  the  institution  of  property,  we  do  not  mean  that  ^^^ 
property  is  a  .ihij\g  which  has  ever  been  historically  insti- 
tuted: the  human  race  has  never  be^i  without  it.    It  is, 
historically,  an  universal  human  custom,  made  definite,  in 
various  ways,  by  particular  law.    Deliberation  ^or  previous 
discussion  as  to  the  establishment  of  cardinal  institutions 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  inxpossible,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  previous  discussion,  on  the  j>art  of  ^any  number  of  men, 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  practice  of  language:  the 
possibility  of  orderly  organization  for  the  previous  discussion 
involves  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

Keeping  then  in  xemembrance  this,  that,  historically,  The 
much  of  law  has  never  had  an  express  purpose,  we  may  say  ^"^*5[i 
that  the  purpose  of  law  is  the  public  utility,  and  that  law  is  of  law  is 
good  in  proportion  to  its  utility,  that  no  law  which  we  are  ^J[\ 
certain  is  useful  can  be  unjust.    But  in  respect  of  law  there  conform 
are  three  things,  justness,  utility,  naturalness,  very  closely  ^£^*° 
complicated  together.    And  the  first  which  we  have  need  to 
notice  is  naturcdness.    Naturalness  expresses  both  primary 
justice,  as  the  word  is  applicable  to  laws,  and  primary  utility. 
O.  15 
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The  Before  we  can  settle  as  to  particulars,  what  is  just,  or  not 

iSiility  o/a  unjust,  and  what  is  useful,  we  must  have  before  us  the  facts 
law  can      of  human  nature  to  which  justice  and  utility  are  to  be 
iezmined^  referred.    A  law  that  the  wife  should  support  the  husbaad 
in  refer,     would  be  unjust,  because  nature  has  made  man  the  stronger 
natural,     of  the  two.    A  law  that  female  children  (or  a  certain  portion 
>^^^         of  them)  should  be  destroyed  (as  enacted  in  Rajpootana 
on  grounds  of  presumed  public  utility)  would  really  be  un- 
useful,  as  doing  violence  to  those  primary  facta  of  nature 
to  which  all  utility  must  be  referred.    We  must  therefore 
have  given  to  us  the  great  outlines  of  law  from  considera- 
tions of  what  IB  ncxtural  to  man,  and  then  law  may  be  de- 
veloped on  the  principle,  that  whatever  is  for  the  general 
good,  including  the  maintenance  of  these  as  a  part  of  it, 
and  is  not  contrary  to  the  higher  law  of  rightness,  is  what 
should  be. 
Bases  of  The  two  great  bases  of  legislation,  in  all  human  ex- 

tiSi,  perience,  have  been  family  and  property,  the  one  going  with 
family  and  the  other:  and  these  again  are  results  of  two  facts  belonging 
proper^.  ^^  human  nature,  one,  that  man  in  society,  speaking  generally, 
can  produce  or  add  to  the  whole  stock  of  wealth  more  than 
he  wants,  at  least  for  his  immediate  and  individual  use:  the 
other,  that  man  is  not  insulated,  i.e,  that  the  selfy  whose 
interest  self-regard  makes  him  seek,  is  not  divided  by  a 
definite  boundary  from  the  not-self,  in  rivalry  with  which  he 
seeks  it*  As  the  body  is,  for  sensiveness,  at  once  a  part 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  physical  external  world,  being  the 
medium  between  the  two,  so  family  stands  between  a  man's 
self  and  the  society,  at  once  a  part  of  both.  The  two  facts 
(of  the  gaining  power  of  men  and  the  needs  of  the  helpless 
part  of  the  family)  are  clearly  correspondent :  the  law  says  no 
more  than  nature  does  in  saying  the  community  wiU  help 
you  to  preserve  what  you  gain,  on  condition  that  you  use 
your  gains  in  support  of  those  whom  you  ought  to  support. 
Both,  in  different  ways,  shall  belong  to  you. 
Inequality  That  the  institution  of  property  is  in  this  manner  natural 
ul7^^ f^^  the  human  race,  ie.  was  what,  considering  what  men  are, 
could  not  fail  to  take  place  and  what  human  experience 
could  not  fail  to  ratify,  has  not  probably  been  disputed. 
But  it  might  be  considered  that  the  existence  of  separate 
property  was  a  primaeval  abuse,  necessary  perhaps  in  early 
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ages,  but  one  which  civilization  might  be  expected  to  rectify ; 
that  mutual  trust,  the  great  character  of  civilization,  might 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stock  of  property  might 
without  injury  be  held  in  common :  or  in  any  case,  without 
going  so  far  as  this,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  great 
inequality  of  property,  which  would  very  likely  develope 
itself,  is  what  law,  in  the  interest  of  all,  might  check.  The 
inequality  which  does  develope  itself  in  this  respect,  and 
which  seems  more  and  more  to  do  so  the  higher  the  econo- 
mical civilization  is  carried,  is  a  thing,  in  some  respects, 
painful  to  contemplate;  and  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  moral 
civilization.  But  so  far  as  human  experience  goes,  it  seems 
as  if  a  high  economical  civilization  or  a  large  population 
(which  can  only  exist  on  the  supposition  either  of  this,  or 
else  of  a  very  low  level  of  material  welfare  on  the  part  of 
the  mass)  cannot  arise  or  be  kept  up  without  the  full 
allowance  of  such  inequality.  The  inequality  of  property 
which  arises  in  a  comparatively  uncivilized  time,  from  pre- 
occupation and  superior  strength  on  the  part  of  some,  though 
this  cause  acts  with  diminished  force  in  the  advance  of 
civilization,  yet  is  reinforced  from  another  source,  in  the 
exceeding  inequality  of  commercial  success,  and  the  tendency 
to  acctunulation  in  particular  hands  which  commerce  in- 
volves. This  again  arises  from  the  same  fact  of  the  superior- 
itj,  if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  of  one  man  to  another,  the  result 
of  such  individual  superiority  being  continued  in  families. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
cause  by  legislation  comparative  equality,  but  their  result 
has  always  been  as  yet  to  paralyse  commerce  and  industry 
(upon  which  the  national  support  depends)  and  in  this  way 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  property  in  general,  while  the 
existing  property  has  only  chang^  hands,  without  any 
greater  equality  than  before  being  at  all  secured.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  human  nature  was  such,  as  not  to  allow  the 
stretching  of  the  cord  of  mutual  trust  too  tight.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  feeling  of  it  with  an  equally  strong  feeling  of 
individual  liberty,  enterprise  and  interest,  which  alone  seems 
able  to  produce  that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to 
make  nations  prosperous.  It  is  not  only  human  selfishness 
hut  individual  independence,  which  revolts  against  equaliza- 
tion :  inequality  of  property  is  only  one  form  of  that  general 
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variety  of  condition,  which  seems  a  necessary  part  of  human 
nature.  And  man,  though  rising  above  most  of  the  brute 
animals  in  having  the  idea  of  a  community  to  work  for,  and 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  some  of  his  race  with  whom  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus,  yet  is  not  so  far  raised  above 
them  as  that  it  is  sure  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  all. 
The  stimulus  of  individual  necessity  seems  to  be  still  indis- 
pensable. 

It  may  perhaps  then  be  considered  as  what  human  nature, 
at  least  as  interpreted  by  and  known  from  human  experience, 
suggests  as  one  base  or  primary  provision  for  law,  that  each 
member  of  the  community  should  continue  undisturbed  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  his,  as  the  representative  of  a 
former  pre-occupation ;  and  that  he  should  also  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abilities  and  industry,  to  whatever 
amount  they  may  accumulate,  and  whatever  degree  of  in- 
equality of  condition  may  result  from  such  accumulation. 
The  law  of  England  is  honourably  distinguished  at  present 
in  doing  what  the  law  certainly  ought  to  do,  viz.  providing 
that  this  inequality  shall  never  go  so  far  as  to  admit  of  really 
unsupported  destitution.  In  a  complicated  society,  where  the 
soil  is  all  appropriated  in  such  a  manner  that  independent 
support  of  life  is  entirely  impossible,  there  is  doubtless  a 
right  in  each  individual  to  support  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity to  this  extent;  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
mankind.  The  community  says  to  him,  Instead  of  the 
aboriginal  and  barbarous  ways  of  gaining  your  bread  which 
are  now  not  possible,  we  open  to  you  a  thousand  others :  if 
these  are  all,  for  whatever  reason,  impracticable  for  you, 
then  we  will  support  you :  more  particularly  we  charge  our- 
selves with  your  support  in  those  times  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  which  barbarism  cut  short  or  neglected. 

In  England  such  a  provision  is  fitting  and  equitable,  not 
only  from  the  general  complication  of  society,  but  also  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  where  support  may  be  more  easily  obtained. 

It  has  never  been  the  condition  of  human  nature,  nor 
ever  could  be,  that  every  man  should  claim,  as  his  right, 
a  ready-made  society  to  be  bom  into,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  arise  from  the  previous  labour  of 
others  in  his  behalf.    If  men  are  so  fortunate,  well  and  good : 
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if  not,  they  have  only  to  do  what  their  forefathers  have  done 
before  them,  and  make  a  place  in  the  world  for  themselves. 
Property  rights  in  England  are  representative  of  former 
movements,  emigrations,  and  occupations  continued  through 
many  generations :  it  is  competent  for  those  who  are  bom 
into  a  pre-occupied  land  to  repeat  such  movements  in  other 
lands.  So  it  is  thatnew  communities  are  established  and 
civilization  extends. 

Legislation  in  respect  of  family,  which  is  the  other  great 
primary  matter  of  law,  is  parallel  and  correspondent  with 
that  in  respect  of  property. 

The  economical  unit  of  a  state  is  the  property  of  each  The 
member  of  it,  and   the  social  unit  is  each  fftmily,  to  tli©  (j^'^jj?! 
members  of  which  that  property  is,   speaking  generally,  unit 
common. 

Legislation  about  property  is,  so  far  as  necessity  goes,  I^gftl  oon- 
chiefly  concerned  with  its  relation  to  the  family,  and  with  its  fomUy  imd 
(wrongful  or  rightful)  passing  from  one  hand  to   another  P«>P«rty. 
(which  indeed  includes  much  of  the  former). 

IfisUyricaJiy,  much  complication  has  arisen  from  the 
association  of  property  with  service  to  be  done,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  feudal  system.  But  without  entering  into 
details  of  law,  we  have  merely  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  of 
society  with  which  it  is  concerned.  . 

The  first  family  relation  is  that  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  experience  of  mankind  shews  us  as  facts,  which  have  Perma- 
existed  in  nations  to  some  extent  civilized,  polygamy,  and  a  ^®°*  ™?^" 
terminable  monogamy  so  to  call  it  thenatnral 

But  one  special  condition  of  civilization  and  human  im-  ??™.?L 
provement  is  **  concubitu  prohibere  vago,  and  the  experience  associa- 
of  civilization  may  be  taken  as  leading  us  to  think  that  *^°^" 
neither  of  the  above  is  so  far  a  remove  from  it  as  is  desirable. 
Our  previous  ideas  of  human  nature  would  tend  the  same 
way. 

The  feelings  which  should  lead  to  the  marriage  associa- 
tion are  of  such  a  nature,  that  unless  concentrated  on  one, 
they  can  hardly  have  that  elevating,  higher  than  sensual, 
character,  or  produce  that  entireness  of  union  which  it  is  a 
fact  in  human  nature  that  they  do  have  and  produce.  And, 
under  either  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  the  family 
can  hardly  exist  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should,  con- 
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sideling  its  importance  as  the  foundation-stone  and  rudiment 
of  society. 

Hence  religion  with  which  these  primary  relations  of 
human  society  have  always  been  a  matter  of  special  care, 
and  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular,  has  drawn  the 
marriage  bond  and  the  restriction  to  one  very  tightly. 

One  reason  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  expressly 
allowed  by  Christianity,  and  there  are  others  besides  which 
might  be  considered  valid :  but  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  loosening  of  the  marriage 
tie  is  the  loosening  of  society  altogether.  To  say  that 
nothing  can  authorize  exceptions  may  be  too  much ;  but  the 
engagement  bon&  fide  till  death  do  part  seems  as  much  an 
anchor  of  civilization  as  of  religion. 

The  relation,  as  to  power  and  property,  between  husband 
and  wife,  is  a  matter  upon  which  laws  have  varied  and 
nature  has  not  apparently  given  principles  so  clearly:  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  this,  that  the  idea  of 
moral  similarity  of  the  sexes,  the  keystone  of  Plato's  educa- 
tion, is  fallacious.  Mind  has  given  rise  to  a  possibility  of 
difference  which  destroys  the  analogy  in  this  respect  between 
man  and  the  brute  animals^  even  supposing  there  were  in 
their  case,  which  may  be  doubtful,  that  similarity  of  sexes 
which  Plato  assumes.  That  human  society  derives  much  of 
its  interest  and  value  from  the  moral  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  what  we  should  hardly  now  hesitate  to  say,  and 
surely  human  experience  is  with  us.  Each  needs  and  helps 
the  other. 

That  law  then  should  recognize  a  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  no  more  than  its  expressing  a  natural  fact :  and  if 
this  is  to  be  considered  a  political  inferiority  of  the  one,  it  is 
an  inferiority  surely  balanced  by  the  social  influence,  power 
and  importance  on  their  side,  which  there"  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  greatly  helps,  and  with  the  best  result. 

I  have  briefly  discussed  these  two  heads  of  legislation  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  we  have  to  proceed 
in  making,  defending,  or  altering  laws.  We  have  to  attend 
first  of  all  to  what  is  natural,  which  is  known  partly  by  the 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  physical  nature  of 
man,  and  partly  by  an  observation  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind about  it. 
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Then,  -when  from  these  first  principles  we  have  fixed  the 
purposes  and  parties  to  which  definite  utility  and  justice  are 
to  be  referred,  we  may  discuss  what  is  just  or  useful  as  to 
details. 

In  respect  of  any  of  the  first  institutions  of  society,  such 
as  marriage,  the  details  of  its  usefulness  may  be  exhibited ; 
but  the  examining  whether  it  is  useful  or  not  almost  of 
necessity  involves  a  fallacy.  For  there  is  assumed  in  the 
process  that  society,  constituted  as  it  is  upon  it,  could  have 
existed  in  anything  like  the  manner  it  does  independently  of 
it.  What  these  are  useful  for  is  not  the  improvement  only, 
but  the  very  existence  of  society. 

Passing  on  from  this  framework,  the  test  of  a  good  law,  Jostioe 
as  to  detail,  is  that  it  is  useful,  and  not  unjust.     In  this?^^^    ^ 
second  degree  usefulness  means,  in  the  main,  conduciveness  aeoond  de- 
to  the  stability  of  that  first  framework  which  we   have^®®' 
alluded  to,  which,  as  has  been  said,  gives  the  principles  to 
which  utility  is  to  be  referred.    And  justice  here  means 
fairness  among  the  different  individuals  whom  the  law  con* 
cems,  on  the  supposition  of  that  frumework,  which  deter- 
mines their  relations,  and  consistently  with  it. 

.  We  shall  shortly  discuss  the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  Legal 
nature  of  utility  as  referred  to  that :  at  present  we  will  say  J^g^i^  ^ 
that  happiness  is  an  idea  not  definite,  and  that  legal  happi-  happiness, 
ness  (that  to  which  utility  as  predicated  of  laws,  refers)  must 
be  taken  to  mean  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  those 
things,   which    human  experience,  as  exhibited  in  actual 
human  arrangements,  seems  to  shew  man  likes.    Property 
and  the  preservation   of  it  against   others,  family  power, 
affection,  protection,  stability,  these  and  many  other  such 
things  in  the  eye  of  all  practical  law,  are  not /or  happiness 
(t.e.  useful)  but  are  happiness,  and  legal  utility  is  the  being 
helpful  or  contributory  to  them. 

It  will  be  asked,  Is  law  to  have  no  higher  purpose  than  Sbonld 
this,  and  is  not  the  legislator  to  form  his  own  idea  of  what  ^^r*'^*" 
will  make  the  subjects  of  the  law  happy  and  be  for  their  good,  content  to 
and  to  make  his  laws  accordingly  ?  SS?** 

Theoretically,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can,  with  any  His  aim 
significance,  speak  of  a  legislator  and  of  power  on  his  part,  ™^"*i^ 
this  is  so.     But  practically  human  nature  or  political  society,  as  well  as 
in  many  things,  legislates  for  itself.     Of  definite  or  prfe-expe-  elevated. 
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rimental  systems  of  law,  a  part  takes  hold,  a  part  dies  or  be- 
comes inert.  It  is  not  what  the  legislator  promulgates,  but 
what  he  can  make  the  people  more  or  less  act  upon,  which  is 
the  law  worth  considering  as  such. 

The  views  which  determine  what  laws  are  to  be,  should  be 
both  elevated  and  practical:  the  former  character  is  not  likely 
to  exist  in  the  first  instance  in  a  mass  of  people,  though  it  is 
very  possible  that  when  it  is  once  initiated,  they  may  heartily 
respond  to  it :  large  and  exalted  views  belong  to  the  legisla- 
tor. The  latter  character,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  legisla- 
tor,  will  probably  shew  itself  in  fact  afterwards,  by  rendering 
part  of  his  work  useless.  While  the  legislator  therefore  may 
form  for  himself  a  high*  ideal  of  what  he  would  wish  his 
people  to  be,  he  must  bear  in  mind,  that' judging  by  human 
experience,  his  enactments,  be  they  what  they  may,  will 
one  way  or  another  make  themselves.  There  still  remains 
perhaps  much  that  he  can  do*:  and  the  higher  the  aim  in 
this,  the  better. 
In  old  Legislators,,  in  earlier  times,  were  looked  upon  as  educa- 

legiBlator   tors,  and  no  doubt  they  often  were  so.    In  respect  of  actual 
^^  *^      codes  of  law  which  history  tells  us  about,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  make  sure  how  much  of  each  of  them  was  embodiment  or 
re-embodiment  of  what  existed  before  in  the  form  of  custom 
or  law,  and  how  much  came  fresh  from  the  legislator.    But 
the  power  of  individuals  for  good*  in<  this'  way  must  often  have 
been  very  great    It  is  possible  that  much  of  what  has  been 
described  as  the  foundation  of  law-  may  in  the  first  instance 
have  owed  its  suggestion  to  individuals,  conceiving  more 
strongly  than  oihers  that  whieh  must  have  been  more  or  less 
common  to  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  with  the  art  of  putting  it 
into  practical  shape  and  influencing  the  willa  of  others  in 
favour  of  it  In  simpler  society,  a  man  in  character  at  once 
representative  of  others  and  more  high  and  large-minded 
might  actually  by  laws  effect  much  in  the  way  of  educating 
and  civilization.     In  the  more  complicated  states  of  civiliza- 
tion this  of  course  is  not  so  possible.     But  it  is  still  possible 
to  have,  and  to  encourage  in  those  who  are  to  make  laws, 
elevated  views  of  what  those  laws  may  at  least  try  to  effect 
Society  is         A  society  is  a  partnership  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
Biup^r*  P^^^®>  *«^*  f^^  *^®  mutual  protection  of  property,  but  also  for 
only  for     the  purpose  of  helping  the  common  progress,  and  for  the  aid 
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which  the  members  may  give  each  other  in  all  which  makes  mutual 
human  nature  better.     The  law  is  the  action  of  the  society  j^^^^  i^^^ 
in  doing  this.    In  vast  societies  like  some  of  the  states  of 'or  im- 
modern  times,  with  the  multitudes  of  conflicting  interests  and  ^eur 
opinions  which  they  involve,  it  is  doubtless  diflScult  for  the 
general  law  to  effect  much  more  than  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  above  named  first  principles. 
But  so  far  as  it  can  act  to  improve  public  morals  and  the 
general  character  of  the  population,  it  should.    And  the  wish 
that  such  means  should  be  found,  is  one  which  should  exist  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  business  is  to  legislate.     Without 
regulating  everything  and  making,  as  was  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  ancient  legislation,  the  society  all^  the  individual 
nothing,  we  yet  need  not  take  the  opposite  extreme  of  consi- 
dering the  partnership  and,  its  expression,  the  law,  simply  an 
evil  and  a  restraint,  of  which  therefore  the  less  there  is  the 
better.     The  law  should  be  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a 
means  of  common  action  for  good. 

Prevention  therefore  of  anything  injurious  to  public  morals  It  must 
is  thus  one  .thing  the  law  may  aim  at,  and  means^  of  effecting  ^Se  pro- 
it  what  it  should  look  for.     In  a  more  positive  way  the  law  vision 
should  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  encou-  education 
ragement  of  religion ;  this  latter,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  en-  and  re- 
couragement  of  morality,,  but  as  a  common  paying  of  the  duty  ^^^ 
which  every  member  of  the  community  owes  to  God.    The 
distinction  of  the  Sunday  from  other  days  is  at  once  a  part  of 
traditional  and  revealed  religion,  and  is  an  ordinance  for  the 
benefit  of  all  engaged  in  labour.     By  ancient  usage  of  our 
country  the  state  itself  is  considered  in  some  degree  a  reli- 
gious union ;  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character  is  given  to 
important  acts  of  it ;  and  the  law  provides,  by  ancient  endow- 
ments, for  the  keeping  up  of  the  worship  and  knowledge  of 
God  among  the  people.    This  is  at  once  in  the  highest  degree 
auxiliary  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  law,  in  the  preserving 
the  public  peace  and  morality,  and  in  itself  it  is  the  highest 
purpose  which  the  law  could  subserve.     Nor  is  there  any  op- 
position between  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  law  and  that 
individuality  of  religion,  which  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.      It   would  be  hard  if  improvement  of  faith 
should  lead  to  apparent  godlessness,  and  Christian  communi- 
ties should  fail  to  do  what  all  other  communities  have  done. 
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viz.  make  their  society  and  their  law,  so  fieur  as  they  could,  a 
help  to  their  religion. 
With  the         In  a  civilized  and  complicated  community,  law  as  to  its 
of  Mwie^  form  and  method,  loses  certain  characters,  which  in  a  simpler 
law  be-      one  it  may  have,  in  regard  of  the  education  or  improvement 
morrtech-  ^^  ^^®  people.  It  necessarily  becomes  j}rq/!M5i(wuii:  it  becomes 
nical,  and  so  vast  in  detail  that  principles  and  leading  features  are  lost: 
at  wUh      ^^  acquires  its  own  language,  which  is  unintelligible  to  the 
less  sym-   majority :  it  ceases  to  influence  the  mind  or  modes  of  thought 
reverence.  ^^  people,  being  rather  looked  on  with  awe  and  dislike,  and 
the  necessity  for  paying  any  attention  to  it  being  deplored  as 
a  calamity.    This  progress  is  gradual :  in  simpler  states  of 
society,  the  law  is  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  na- 
tional literature :  long  after  this,  and  after  it  has  become  to  a 
certain  degree  technical,  the  study  of  it  makes,  so  to  speak,  a 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  of  a  gentleman :  at  last  its  extent 
and  technicality  become  so  great,  as  to  render  even  this  im- 
possible.    How  far  this  progress  of  things  is  necessary,  we 
cannot  here  discuss.    It  is  concerned  with  morality  in  this 
manner.     So  long  as  laws  continue  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  mind  of  the  people,  they  are  viewed  with  an  interest 
and  respect  which  disappear  as  they  become  more  technical. 
It  is  desirable  that  law  should  present  itself  to  the  minds  of 
people  as,  not  simply  offering  to  their  choice  the  alternative 
of  either  a  particular  course  of  action  or  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, but  as  having  a  claim  upon  their  obedience  and 
regard  independent  of  penalties,  for  the  reason  involved  in  it 
and  the  good  purposes  which  it  serves.   Of  course  the  paying 
or  not  of  such  regard  will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  substance 
of  the  laws,  and  in  a  large  community  and  system  of  laws  there 
must  be  various  laws  which  one  and  another  will  consider  un- 
just, and  what  ought  to  be  altered.    But«still,  a  right  view  in 
this  respect  would  surely  be  very  much  helped  if  laws  were 
more  distinctly  presented  before  the  minds  of  people ;  both 
the  reasons  for  their  existence  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  be  improved  would  thus  be  made  more  apparent.   The 
public  reason  would  make  itself  better  felt,  as  such,  if  it  were 
not  too  much  dissociated  in  manner  and  language  from  rea- 
son in  individuals. 

There  is  a  further  practical  difficulty  as  to  laws  of  formal 
procedure.     Occasions  will  continually  arise,  when  these  will 
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exactly  defeat  the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve. 
It  is  when  there  are  no  more  of  them  than  necessary^  when 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  definite,  that  peo- 
ple will  be  likely  to  understand  that  the  good  which  they  cause 
upon  the  whole  would  not  be  attainable  except  at  the  hazard 
of  the  occasional  injustice  which  seems  inherent  in  them. 

We  are  naturally  led  from  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  the  l>«ty  of 
duty  of  those  subject  to  the  law.    In  fact,  what  we  have  last  |„e  subject 
treated  about  makes  a  transition  between  the  two.  *o  the  law. 

We  will  speak  another  time  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
arise  from  the  conflict  of  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  those  of  higher  or  moral  law. 

In  earlier  society,  the  law  of  the  society  (not  always  accu-  The  law 
rately  distinguished  from  the  unwritten  custom  of  it)  is  con-  g^^gtive 
sidered  to  furnish  at  least  a  general  outline  of  moral  behaviour,  of  action 
and  to  be  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded.  ^e  Uw: 

Yir  bonus  est  quia  ? 
Qai  coDSolta  patmm,  qui  l^es  juraque  servat. 

But  "  ad  legem  bonum  esse"  can  hardly  from  the  first  be  both  in 
considered  sufficient.     The  law  suggests  and,  for  obedience  to  ^f  ^^J. 
it,  almost  requires  a  corresponding  education  and  general  tone  sion  and 
of  feeling  which,  without  any  express  provision,  must  cause  a  ^^       ^^ 
much  wider  and  completer  action  in  the  direction  indicated 
than  is  demanded  by  the  law  itself.     Next  come,  in  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  considerations  of  virtuousness,  excellence, 
and  free  good  action  superior  to  mere  legal  obedience  and  to 
custom :  and  often,  as  in  the  main  in  our  time  and  country, 
the  care  of  influencing  and  educating  the  morals  of  a  country 
belongs  to  religion,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  it. 

The  wider  sphere  of  good  action  suggested  by  the  narrower 
law  of  the  land  is  both  an  expansion  of  it  and  supplementary 
to  it.  The  law  requires  particular  conduct  on  our  part  towards 
certain  people,  on  account  of  their  particular  circumstances  or 
relation  to  us  :  the  corresponding  virtuousness  will  consist  in 
the  acting,  not  only  by  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit,  of  such  con- 
duct to  them,  and  also  in  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  so  far  as 
it  is  applicable,  to  others,  to  whom  we  are  not  so  bound. 
These  two  processes,  of  the  intensification  of  legal  relations, 
and  the  supposition,  so  to  call  it,  of  moral  ones  beyond  them, 
must  be  contemporaneous.     The  legal  obligation  of  care  for 
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our  family  must  be  raised  into  special  kindred  love,  and  must 
further  be  supplemented  by  more  general  love,  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  moral  relation  beyond  that  of  kindred.  We  are  to 
love  brethren  more,  and  to  count  all  men  brethren :  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  moral  feeling  generated  is  to  go  partly  in 
intensifying  the  legal  or  express  relation,  and  partly  in  extend- 
ing the  feeling  belonging  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  beyond  itself, 
to  others  with  no  such  definite  claim  upon  us.  This  expand- 
ing and  supplementing  of  actual  law  is  in  fact  bringing  it 
into  relation  with  more  general  law,  or  moral  feelii^. 

'Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth/  This  passage 
is  singularly  expressive  as  a  general  sketch  of  what  moral 
education  should  aim  at  when  it  takes  the  definite  law  as 
its  starting  point.  The  crime  or  offence  is  distinct^  and 
the  disposition  of  mind  prompting  it  is  so  likewise:  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  draw  the  mind  as  far  as 
possible  the  other  way,  to  produce  a  disposition  as  far  as 
possible  different.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  may  have  law- 
fully what  he  has  tried  to  gain  unlawfully ;  but  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  others,  instead  of  its  being  (apparently) 
necessary  for  him  to  take  from  them.  Stealing  or  injuiy 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  opposite,  beneficence  or  benefit 

The  laws  of  a  nation  are  a  more  or  less  definite  and  com- 
plete expression  of  a  public  spirit  and  feeling  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  by  education,  using  the  word  in  a 
wide  sense,  and  which  afterwards  operates  to  extend  and 
supplement  the  laws  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  wider  law  thus  generated  derives  its  authority  from 
public  opinion;  its  sanctions  are  public  approval  and  dis- 
approval, and  they  are  very  powerful.  To  many  it  will  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  law  of  their  action:  by  those  who  think 
and  feel  more  deeply  it  will  be  respected  as  a  representation, 
though  often  inadequate,  of  what  is  higher  than  itself,  the 
common  feeling  of  human  nature,  and  also  of  that  which 
when  not  inconsistent  with  this,  is  .itself  also  valuable,  the 
traditional  individuality  of  the  nation. 

This  common  feeling  of  human  nature,  though  indefinite 
and  not  easy  to  fix  as  to  the  detail,  is  yet  a  reality,  and  is,  in 
practice,  that  which   most  commends  and  brings  home  to 
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man  the  facts  of  Tightness.     It  is  the  jus  gentimn  or  jia  natnro 
naturale  of  the  Roman  law.    It  is  a  law,  the  authority  and  a^gtiu^" 
penalties  of  which,  in  this  fonn  of  it,  are  in  conscience  and  higher 
human  opinion,  the  former  imaginatively  representing  the 
second,  where  this  latter  cannot  itself  act.     This  is  the  law, 
certain  particulars  of  which  become,  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  great  framework  of  national  law.    In 
those  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  it,  it  generalizes 
and  exalts  and  supplements  the  national  or  public  spirit  as 
this  does  the  particular  national  law. 

There  are   certain  parts  of  human  conduct,  which  not  Certain 
entering  much  into  express  law,  are  regulated  greatly  by  Q^^^jo^^^ct 
general  feeling,  and  refer  themselves  a  good  deal  to  this,  such  as 

•  ...  deceiicv 

without  the  possibility  of  reason  much  more  definite  being  are  mainly 
given   for  them.     Of  this  class  is  much  of  what  we  call  feg^ia*®^ 
decency  of  manner  and  purity  of  conduct.    There  is  much  higher 
that  is  necessarily  conventional  in  the  details  of  these,  but  ^^' 
the  conventions,  so  to  call  them,  upon  which  the  main  princi- 
ples rest,  are  deep  rooted  and  widely  spread  human  feelings. 
There  is  no  part  of  human  conduct,  the  regulation  of  which 
more  concerns  the  orderliness  of  human  society  and  the 
elevation  of  character  of  the  individual :  and  it  is  this  fact 
together  with  that  just  mentioned,  that  it  is  harder  to  give 
definite  reason  as  to  this  part  of  rightness  than  others,  which 
has  always  more  specially  placed  it  under  the  guardianship 
of  religion. 

That  which  this  common  feeling  of  human  nature  repre-  This  law 
sents  is  what  is  understood  by  the  moral  or  supreme  law  in  supreme 
its  application  to  man.     To  the  independent  reason  it  is  that  moral  law 
systematic  arrangement  of  all  things  (relations  of  persons  reason 
included)    upon  which   the  rightness   of   actions   depends,  informs 
This  system,  to  the  eye  of  such  reason,  has  of  necessity  one 
Author,  who  is  concerned  to  maintain  and  vindicate  it,  and 
from  whom  therefore  penalty  for  infringement  of  its  arrange- 
ments may  be  expected. 

The  conscience  and  feeling  of  man  presents  from  a  dif-  and  to 
ferent  side  this  same  feeling  of  a  law,  the  violation  of  which  ^ience^"^ 
is  anticipatedly  punishable.     Human  and  conscientious  dis-  hears 
approval  or  condemnation  is  felt  not  as  the  punishment,  but  ^^ 
as  the  presage,  the  warning,  the  indicator  of  it.   The  offender 
has  not  only  offended  against  human  opinion  and  law,  for 
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'which  men  and  his  conscience  hate  and  torture  him,  but  he 

has  offended  against  something  which  that  opinion  represents, 

and  for  which  offence  punishment  from  somewhere  beyond 

man,  a  Nemesis  or  Ate,  indistinct  sketches  of  a  real  future 

judgment,  await  him.     Law  is  the  establishiug  of  rights,  and 

the  righting  of  wrongs ;  human  feeling  indicates  to  us,  more 

or  less  distinctly,  what  the  rights  are,  and  at  the  same  time 

anticipates,  more  or  less  distinctly  also,  the  manner  in  which 

the  wrongs  done  in  violation  of  them  will  be  righted. 

Aotnal  law       In  the  view  which  we  have  been  taking,  obedience  to  the 

ver^in-^  *  actual  law  is  looked  upon  as  the  lower  limit  of  moral  duty, 

complete    but,  in  a  manner,  as  representative  of  the  extent  of  it :  so 

mond        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  some  measure  directs  towards  what  general  con- 

aotion.       duct  should  be. 

This  however  it  can  only  be  very  imperfectly,  even  taking 
duty  in  its  most  positive  or  objective  form.    For  the  law  has 
to  be  very  definite,  and  in  this  way,  it  may  have  to  pass  over 
conduct  which  may  be  more  injurious  to  society  than  many 
of  the  crimes  which  it  punishes. 
A  code  of         And  all  that  large  part  of  morality  which  is  concerned 
is^im- ^    rather  with  the  constant   outgrowth  of  tempers  and   dis- 
possible.     positions  than  with  definite  actions  is  one  to  which  con- 
siderations from  actual  law  have   no   direct   application. 
A  man  without  doing  any  special  action  which  can  be  con- 
sidered an  offence  against  family  duty,  may  make  all  those 
about  him  miserable :  without  being  dishonest,  he  may  be 
oppressive. 
We  have  Objective  morality,  or  the  rule  and  law  of  proper  conduct 

Arht  or  ^  and  of  a  good  life,  is  not  anything  which  can  be  expressed  in 
wrong  by   any  sort  of  way  in  a  code  or  system.    For  the  forming,  men- 
op?nion     ^^^7>  some  sort  of  method  of  it,  the  consideration  of  the 
vw^ously   great  heads  or  subjects  of  actual  or  particular  law  may  be 
^^  ^^"®     useful,  in  the  way  which  we  have  mentioned :  but,  b^des 
that  they  themselves  are  with  difficulty  systematized,  they 
are  incomplete  as  an  index  to  morality.      And  if  those 
tangible  relations  of  human  beings  which  law  can  attend  to 
are  so  large  in  number  as  the  great  extent  of  particular  law 
shews  them  to  be,  how  infinite  in  number  must  be  the  rela- 
tions which  morality  is  concerned  with!    Practically,  the 
book  to  which  we  each  one  of  us  have  to  refer,  to  discover,  as 
to  a  particular  action  or  line  of  conduct,  whether  it  is  right 
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or  wrong,  is  the  geaeral  opinion  of  our  age  and  time  variously 
commented  upon,  interpreted,  or  criticized,  by  the  more  im- 
mediate circle  in  which  we  move,  by  the  books  which  we 
have  read,  and  by  the  view  of  life  which  our  past  or  present 
circumstances  have  given  to  us.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
general  opinion,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  we  ought  to 
consider  it  right  or  wrong,  what  we  should  follow,  or  what 
we  should  rise  above,  we  shall  speak  again.  But  for  the 
direct  practical  purposes  of  human  life,  systematic  morality  is 
of  no  use.  Wh^-t  it  is  of  use  for,  is  to  enable  us  rationally  to 
judge  and  criticize  the  public  or  general  opinion  which  of 
necessity  is  what  we  first  refer  our  conduct  to. 

From  the  first  we  compare,  and  must  do  so,  our  conduct  The  chief 
with  the  conduct  of  others,  and  our  judgment  on  that  con-  ^t^^atio 
duct  with  the  judgment  of  others.  morality 

The  object  of  systematic  morality  is  to  give  us  rational  criticize 
grounds  on  which  to  make  these  comparisons.    The  actions,  general 
succeeding  one   another  in  infinite  number  and  variety  of  °P""*^^' 
life,  cannot  be  classified  under  heads.     Life  cannot  be  lived 
by  rule,  or  it  is  not  life.     As  well  might  we  make  it  our 
business    to  classify  the  different  possible  movements   of 
muscles,  limbs  and  body,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  health 
determine  to  be  always  making  some  movements  and  never 
others ;  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  movement  is  for  purpose, 
and  that,  if  we  are  to  live  and  act,  a  continual  complicated 
movement  must  always  be  going  on,  our  business  therefore 
(as  to  the  body)  being  to  learn  to  make  this  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  most  healthy  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   ANATOMY   OP  WEONG-DOINa. 


Moral 
terms  are 
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feelings, 
disposi- 
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habits: 
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properly 
to  actions 
andhabits, 


All  proper  moral  terms  axe  descriptive  adjectives 
applicable  to  actions ;  or  to  transient  feelings,  which 
I  shall  call  feelings;  or  to  permanent  feelings 
which  I  shall  call  dispositions;  or  to  permanent 
feehngs  steadily  influential  upon  the  will,  which  I 
shall  call  habita 

Each  good  moral  habit  is  a  particular  kind  or 
branch  of  virtuousness,  as  each  bad  moral  habit  is  a 
kind  of  viciousness.  Virtuousness  and  viciousness, 
and  again  virtues  and  vices,  stand  in  a  xude  kind  of 
opposition  to  each  other,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  or 
pleasures  and  pains.  I  say  *rude/  because  the 
general  opposition,  between  virtue  and  vice,  is,  like 
that  between  pleasure  and  pain,  of  a  very  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  kind :  the  particular  oppositions  are, 
like  those  of  propositions  in  logic,  of  very  various 
sorts.  Sometimes  a  man  must  have  the  virtue  or 
the  vice ;  as  he  must  be  either  just  or  unjust :  some- 
times there  may  be  a  middle  ground ;  as  a  man  may 
be  an  ordinary  character,  neither  courageous  nor 
cowardly;  sometimes  (in  Aristotle's  view  always) 
there  may  be  a  second  vice  which  stands  in  a  more 
point-blank  opposition  to  the  first  vice  than  the 
virtue  does,  as  in  the  opposition  of  rashness  to 
cowardice  :  and  so  probably  in  various  ways  besides. 

MoraUty  is  properly  concerned  with  action,  and 
therefore  the  most  strictly  moral  terms  are  applicable 
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only  to  actions,  and  to  habits  which^  we  have  seen, 
are  closely  associated  with  actions.  Feelings  may 
be  good,  but,  as  being  transient,  cannot  be  called  vir- 
tuous ;  and  dispositions,  if  they  are  properly  called 
virtuous,  are  such  as  cause  action,  or  are  habits.  Vir- 
tuousness  is  a  continuance  of  good  feelings,  and  an 
exercise  of  good  dispositions. 

As  we  have  seen,   language  presents  us  with  Tendency 
names,  in  abundance,  both  of  virtues  and  vices,  ^'u. 
Most  commonly,  I  think,  it  will  be  found,  it  is  the  IJ^^j. 
virtue   which  has   the  positive  or,  more   properly,  ^^^^  *« 

(Y*  '  1         •         1  •  "I  good  dis- 

anirmative  name,  the  vice  the  negative ;  even  where,  positions 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  the  virtue  that  has  the  ^^ 
negative  character  and  the  vice  the  positive ;  as  in 
justice  and  injustice. 

However  this  may  be,  certainly  the  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  regard  of  single  actions.  To  describe  bad 
a..tions,  wehavea^tmanyterms  of  loose  and 
varying  appUcation,  from  all  soks  of  metaphors ;  but 
we  have  no  general  name  for  a  good  action,  like  the 
Stoic  Karopdwfia. 

I  must  here  call  to  mind  what  I  said  before,  that 
the  term  *  action '  in  its  wide  sense  must  be  taken  to 
include  forbearance  from  action,  when  opportunity  or 
temptation  occura. 

Action  thus  generally  spoken  of,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  in  two  ways :  according  as  it  affects 
ourselves  or  others,  and  accordmg  as  it  is  action  or 
forbearance  to  act,  activity  or  inactivity. 

Inactivity  of  itself,  the  neutral  state,  is  good  or  Forbear- 
bod  according  to  the  kind  of  action  from  which  we  ^t^^ybe 
consider  it  to  be  an  abstinence.  immoral : 

Abstinence  from  bad  action  affecting  others  is 
harmlessness  :  abstinence  from  bad  action  of  any  kind 
is  innocence. 

Inactivity  or  indolence,  segnitia  or  ignavia,   is 
a  16 
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abstinence   from    action,   considered    as    blameable 
partly  in  the   view  of  tbe  action   abstained   fit)m 
being  good,  partly  in  view  of  notion,  as  opposed  to 
inaction,  being  of  itself  proper  for  man. 
proceeding       The  two  chief  causcs  for  such  inactivity  are  self- 
indni-       indiJgence  and  cowardice;  the  inactivity  is  either 
frJir  °'    voluptuous,  or  inert  and  timid :  there  is  a  want  of 
cowardice,  principle  and  self-government,  or  there  is  a  want  of 
courage.     Self-government  accordingly  and  courage 
were  counted  by  the  old  moral  philosophers  so  im- 
portant, that  they  were  made  to  constitute  two  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  virtue. 

Inactivity  in  some  respects  may  be  coupled  with 
very  great  activity  in  others,  as  I  shall  explain  more 
fully  in  speaking  of  character. 

Broadly,  setting  aside  the  very  large  mass  of 
action  in  life  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  devoted  to  the  care  of  ourselves,  and  which,  as  I 
have  said,  we  may  call  of  no  moral  account,  action 
beyond  this  may  be  considered  good  if  for  the  benefit 
of  others ;  not  good  if  for  our  own  benefit  when  it 
might  be  for  theirs ;  not  good  if  for  the  injury  of 
others ;  good  or  meritorious  if  for  our  own  loss,  rather 
than  theirs. 

Inactivity  prevents  us  from  being  self-seeking  or 

actively  selfish,  prevents   us  from  injuring   others 

dehberately,  prevents  us  also  from  benefiting  them : 

possibly  it  may  lead  to  conduct  which,  looked  at  in 

reference  to  others,  is  virtue ;  and  it  is  very  likely  to 

lead  to  conduct  not  at  all  injurious  to  them,  and  not 

in  this  way  wrong. 

SeU-indui-       A  great  mass  of  the  conduct  which  it  expresses, 

^o^giy     aiid  of  similar  conduct,  all  self-indulgence,  for  in- 

described  gtauco,  is  wrong  as  being,  in  the  language  of  some 

breach  of  philosophers,  against  duty  to  ourselves.     This  is  not 

self.         a  good  expression :  we  may,  and  must  divide  or 
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double  ourselves  in  imagination  for  various  purposes, 
as  e.g.  we  ourselves  judge  ourselves  :  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  as  having  claim  upon  ourselves  seems 
absurd.  Wrong  self-indulgence  is  oflfence  against 
the  general  law  of  duty  as  distinguished  from  offence 
against  particular  relative  duty,  in  which  the  other 
party  is  marked  and  clear.  This  law  of  duty,  which 
I  have  described,  is  ideal,  and  is  considered  by  us  to 
be  owed  to  God,  in  so  far  as  we  are  religious :  failing 
religion,  it  is  a  due  on  our  part  imagined  or  believed 
in,  according  to  what  our  views  of  the  moral  universe 
are. 

Bad  conduct  has  been  classified,  by  law,  so  far  as  it  w  easier 
it  L3  amenable  to  penalty ;  by  theology,  so  far  as  par-  ^ng 
ticular  portions  of  it  are  considered  as  more  or  less  a  ^Sa^ht 
hindrance  to  salvation.     Good  conduct,  independent  '^tions. 
of  there  being  less  reason  for  its  classification,  is  also 
more  difficult  to  classify  as  being  freer  and  wider. 
Conduct  which  can  be  classified  is  that  which  has 
reference  to  duty :  and  duty,  as  I  have  said,  though 
markedly  positive  and  affirmative  in  certain   cases 
where  the  other  party  is  distinct,  yet  as  regards  the 
mass  of  it  is,  in  particulars,  negative  or  prohibitory. 
Conduct  which  has  reference  to  an  ideal  for  imitation 
or  effort  cannot  be  classified.     Hence  the  tendency 
in  language  to  notice  and  name  good  dispositions, 
and  bad  acts.     Hence  also  it  is  simpler  to  anatomize 
wrong-doing  than  right ;  and  probably  the  simplest 
way  of  doing  so  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  ask.  Do  you 
do  to  others  all  the  good  you  can  ?  And  do  you  refrain 
from  doing  them  any  wrong,  harm,  or  injury  ? 

The  causes  which  make  us   inactive  when  we  Vices  of 
ought  to  be  doing  good  to  others,  may  be  roughly  "^*^^*y' 
summed  up  in  the  three  dispositions  which  I  have 
just  now  noticed,  and  which  may  be  called  in  general 
indolence  or  idleness,  cowardice,  and  self-indulgence. 

16—2 
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The  two  latter  of  them  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
opposites  of  two  of  the  old  cardinal  virtues,  and  may 
be  called  cardinal  vices.  The  first,  according  to  its 
kind,  would  come  under  one  or  another  of  these. 

vicea  of  The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  active  in 

doing  harm  to  others  may  similarly  be  considered  as 
coming  under  three  great  heads,  though  we  cannot 
speak  of  there  being  any  particular  disposition  of 
mind  accompanying  each,  which  we  could  call  a  vice. 
Active  offences,  or  crimes  against  others,  would  then 
be  classified  as  offences  of  maleficence,  offences  of 
simple  injustice,  and  offences  of  unfaithfulness. 
Male-  By  'maleficence'  I  mean  the  attempt  to  give  pain, 

pro^s    as  such,  to  others.    This  can  hardly  arise,  deliberately 
desSeio    ^^^  ^^  ^  mature  mind,  except  from  revengefulness ; 
revenge     in  which  wc  must  iucludo,  in  some  degree,  jealousy 
injustice,   and  euvy,  wliich  produce  a  sort  of  half  feeling  of  in- 
jury done  to  ourselves  by  the  person  envied.     Com- 
bativeness  indeed,  love  of  pursuit  and  conquest,  love 
of  exercising  power,  and  other  feelings  of  these  kinds, 
produce   a  certain  amount  of  capricious  cruelty,  in 
which  more  or  less  pleasure  is  felt  at  the  mere  in- 
fliction of  pain;  but  scarcely  as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
purpose. 

Acts,  offences,  and  crimes,  of  revenge  justify 
themselves  to  the  person  committing  them  as  acts  of 
justice,  and  indeed  are  constantly  felt  as  such :  it 
is  this  mixture  of  a  most  powerful  sentiment,  and 
one  so  associated  with  virtue,  which  makes  them  so 
terrible. 

By  simple  injustice  I  mean  when  pain  or  loss  is 
inflicted  by  us  on  others,  not  for  any  ple^asure  taken 
by  us  in  their  pain  or  loss  as  such,  but  in  order  to 
pleasure  or  benefit  to  ourselves  ensuing  from  it.  I 
use  the  term  injustice  rather  more  widely  than  we 
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commonly  use  it,  about  as  widely  as  we  commonly 
use  injury,  I  mean  the  causing  of  harm  to  others 
for  our  own  advantage,  whether  this  is  done  by  our 
action  or  by  our  failing  to  act,  if  this  is  deliberate, 
not  arising  from  mere  inaction,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before. 

Roughly,  we  may  divide  the  hurting  of  others  injufltioe 
into  wrong  and  unkindness.     Fairness,  the  instinc-  into 
tive  form,  or  fundamental  feeling  of  justice,  is  aj^^^ 
feeling  of  tremendous  power,  but  very  rudimentary  ™^\*°^ 
and  blind.    This  feeling,  in  the  first  instance,  inspires  ness. 
and  commands  law  and  custom,  regulating  mutual  con- 
duct ;    and  then  itself  submits  to  be  commanded 
and  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  what  it  has 
thus  inspired ;  and  thus  there  grows  up  the  feeling 
of  justice  in  society*    A  certain  amount  of  wrong, 
such  as  can  be  laid  down  clearly  and  with  profit  to 
the  community,  is  fixed  and  forbidden  by  law,  and 
is  legal  wrong.     Outside  of  this  there  is  a  large 
margin  of  conduct  in  some  respects  of  the  same 
nature  as  this,  which  may  be  even  more  keenly  felt 
as  wrong,  but  which,  either  from  defect  in  the  law, 
or  from  the  matter  not  being  adapted  for  legal  en- 
forcement, is  not  legal  wrong.     All  this  wrong  is 
violation  of  duty,  which  duty,  in  order  for  the  con- 
duct to  be  a  wronging  of  others  rather  than  simple 
unkindness,  must  have,  more  or  less,  the  characters 
which  I  described  as  belonging  to  proper  duty :  that 
is,  there  must  be  definite  parties  to  it,  it  must  be 
clear  and  particular,  it  must  appear  as  in  some  way 
incumbent,  and  much  besides. 

By  unkindness  positive  (unkindness  negative,  i.  e. 
neglect  to  take  trouble  to  do  kindness,  belonging  to 
inaction)  I  mean  the  giving  pain  when  the  hinrt  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  called  a  wrong  done, 
even  when  we  speak  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished 
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from  a  legal,  wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice,  under- 
stood in  its  wide  sense,  as  the  social  virtue,  the  general 
duty  due  from  one  man  to  another.  Of  course,  justice, 
as  thus  understood,  may  be  described  as  the  whole  of 
virtue,  and  in  fitct,  more  than  any  other  particular  vir- 
tue, it  has  been  so  understood :  but  in  reality  the  same 
is  true  of  any  one  of  the  great  virtues,  or  great  heads 
of  virtue ;  in  many  respects,  instead  of  calling  them 
divisions  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  it  would  be  better 
to  call  them  sides  or  faces  of  it. 
Pleas  of  Oflfences  of  injustice  justify  themselves  to  the 

mjufl  ce.  ^^^^  probably  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways.  If  slight,  they  are  sometimes  excused,  as  of 
no  consequence,  what  will  be  but  Httle  felt  by  the 
suflferer;  at  other  times,  as  what  there  will  very 
likely  be  opportunity  to  repair.  Sometimes  (by  a 
curious  kind  of  borrowing  from  maleficence,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  appeals  itself  to  justice  or  fairness)  the 
excuse  is  supplied  through  a  momentary  supposition 
of  universal  mutual  hostility — ^the  man  would  do  to 
me  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  him,  if  our  places  were 
reversed,  and  he  had  my  opportunity  or  temptation. 
In  the  gravest  cases,  most  probably  the  self-justifica- 
tion is  helplessness — ^the  motive,  the  temptation  is 
so  strong — I  cannot  help  it. 

In  all  these  cases  of  injustice,  it  will  of  course  be 
remembered,  that  what  is  just  in  one  view  may  be 
•  unjust  and  unkind  in  another.  Legal  non-injustice 
is  compatible  with  very  much  undutifulness,  and 
with  an  infinite  amount  of  unkindnesa  And  be- 
sides this,  the  duties  may  be  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting.    Of  such  cases  I  do  not  speak  here. 

^M*8the  ^  distinguish  ofiences  of  unfaithfulness  from  those 
worst  case  of  simple  injustice  by  the  fact  that  the  person  injured 
justice:     trusts  US,  and  is  therefore  more  vulnerable  by  U9. 
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They  will  be  considered  generally  the  worst  of  all. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice 
which,  in  addition  to  the  injustice,  they  more  or  less 
involve. 

They  are  however  cases  of  injustice,  and  may  be 
divided,  as  we  divided  those  of  injustice,  into  legal, 
distinctly  moral,  and  more  general,  fraud  or  betrayal ; 
only  with  this  consideration,  that  the  moral  portion 
of  unfaithfulness  involves  more  guilt,  in  comparison 
with  the  legal,  than  is  the  case  with  injustice. 

In  one  point  of  view,  unfaithfulness  might  be 
considered  better  to  represent  aU  wickedness,  or  the 
essence  of  wickedness,  than  injustice ;  in  so  far  as  it 
more  than  the  other  unites  in  itself  the  two  elements 
which  go  to  wickedness,  that  of  injury  to  others, 
and  that  of  self-degradation. 

.  All  that  unfaithfulness  which  is  opposed  to  is  partly 
steadiness  and  constancy  in  friendship  and  associa-  ^;^: 
tion,  belongs  rather  to  the  inactive  portion  of  vice, 
and  is  probably  the  worst  instance  of  it.  This  por- 
tion of  unfaithfulness  is  what  stands  in  the  most 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  old  virtue  of  wBpeCa  or 
fortitude  and  courage,  and  is  the  worst  description 
oftheold'ignavia.' 

All  relative  duty  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  genenuiy 
mucli  of  trust;  and  oflfence  against  it,  aa  jnyolving^- 
betrayal   of  trust,  is  worse  than  simple  injustice.  ^^^ 
Duty  to  friends,  e,g.y  which  I  placed  among  relative  rdativo 
duties,  is  such,  that  its  violation  is  almost  entirely  of 
this  kind. 

Unfaithfolness  to  agreements  and  promises,  the  Breach  of 
opposite   of  *  keeping  one's  word/  is  that  form  QfP'®™"®* 
unfaithfulness  which  has  had  most  attention  given 
to  it. 

An  engagement  or  promise  is  a  pledging  our  own 
future  conduct  to  another-,  so  that  it  morally  belongs 
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to  hiniy  though  of  course  it  \a  we  who  must  actually 
do  the  thing. 
UniAwfai         It  is  clear  that  an  engagement  to  do  what  is  not 
aSfnto^are  lawful,  i.  6.  pledging  what  is  not  ours  to  give,  is  no 
kept*°^^  more  binding  upon  us,  as  to  our  doing  the  thing 
itself,  than  our  giving  to  any  one  the  property  of 
another  makes  it  the  property  of  the  receiver.     If 
we  have  given  any  one  another  person's  property  it 
must  either  have  been  in  fraud  or  by  mistake.     Sup- 
posing the  former,  we  have  already  committed  an 
offence,  and  that  against  two  parties,  against  the  en- 
gagee,  in  the  case  of  the  unlawful  engagement^  and 
against  duty,  the  law,  or  the  pubhc  :  but  we  should 
only  make  the  offence  worse  by  trying  to  maintain 
the  property  as  the  property  of  the  now  unlawful 
possessor :  we  must  repair  the  wrong,  as  we  can,  to- 
wards both  parties ;  towards  duty  or  the  law,  by  non- 
performan(5e  of  the  engagement;  towards  the  engagee, 
by  whatever  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent, 
may  possibly  indenmify  him  for  the  wrong  we  have 
done  him.     If  it  has  been  mistake,  there  has  been 
no  offence  on  oiu*  part  in  the  first  instance,  but  there 
will  be  in  persistency,  and  we  have  got  ourselves  into 
a  great  difficulty. 
Two  fed-         To  an  engagement  there  go  on  the  part  of  the 
^o\M  ac-  engager   two   main  feelings ;   persistent  absence  of 
an°mgage-  ^^^^  ^^  intention ;  steadiness  of  effort  in  perform- 
ment.       auce.     It  is  not  well  therefore  to  mak  e  engagements 
where  we  cannot  reasonably  rely  on  ourselves  for 
the  latter;   though  the  fact  of  the  engagement,  if 
we  are  right-minded,  will  be  a  most  urgent  motive 
to  us. 
What  is  There  are  two  kinds  of  feelings  on  our  part  which 

bybenevo-  wiU  impel  US  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  en- 
it?f°?e"^*^  gagement  which  is  for  another's  benefit :  one  is  of  the 
Bpect  in     nature  of  self-respect,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the 
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feeling  of  justice  or  fairness,  the  feeling  namely  of  regard  to 
dislike  of  failing  in  what  we  have  pledged  ourselves  e^^^ 
to  do :  the  other  is  the  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  °^®'^*''- 
the  engagee,  who  will  not  only  have  lost  what  we 
have  promised,  but  to  whom  the  loss  of  it  will  be  a 
double  loss,  he  having  counted  upon  it,  and  probably 
regulated  his  conduct  accordingly.  I  wiU  call  to 
mind  here  what  I  mentioned  in  the  case  of  gratitude, 
viz.  that  there  go  to  it  two  feelings,  one  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  dispose  a  man  to  be 
revengeful,  the  other  the  opposite.  In  the  same  way 
here  :  the  disposition  which  urges  a  man  to  be  faith* 
ful  to  Ms  promises  may  be  of  such  a  nature  a«  shall 
equally  impel  him  to  be  true  to  his  threats:  or  it 
may  be  the  opposite,  and  such  as  under  given  cir- 
cumstaixces  would  make  bim  forgiving,  and  not  dis- 
posed  to  be  true  to  his  word. 

Considerations  from  the  morality  of  benevolence  Prompt- 
er   utilitarianism    are   necessary  here    against  thobenevo- 
simple  morality  of  justice  or  duty  ;  and  are  valuable  J^ed  to 
even  against  possible  delusion  in  our  common  thought,  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  in  respect  of  some  of  our  reasonings  about  re- 
ligion.    Being  true  to  our  word   is  not  necessarily 
pure  virtue,  or  all  of  it  virtue ;  any  more  than  being 
a  hearty  friend  is.     A  portion  of  the  feeling  which 
goes  to  the  former  is  such  as  may,  in  a  different  rela- 
tion,  make  us  unforgiving,  as  a  portion  of  the  feeling 
which  goes  to  the  latter  may  make  a  man,  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation,   a  good  hater.     *Be  true   to   your 
promises  and  your  threats '  is  the  same  morality  as, 
•Thou    shalt    love   thy  neighbour  and   hate   thine 
enemy.*     But  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  I  think 
there  lurks,  if  not  a  feeling  in  ourselves  that  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  have  positively  said  we  will  do, 
even  if  it  is  to  another's  disadvantage  ;  yet  at  least  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  person  who  does  act  in  this 
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manner :  and  in  respect  of  religion,  we  seem  to  think 
that  promises  and  denunciations  on  God's  part  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  his  truth  and  the  keeping  of 
his  word;  that  any  hope  of  his  relenting  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  denunciations  is  equivalent  to  a 
doubt  of  his  &ithfulness  to  his  promises. 
There  is  But  in  reality,  faithfulness  is  not  a  relation  be- 

Swigatioii  tween  us  and  things ;  it  is  a  relation  between  us  and 
to  fulfil  an  persons,  the  fulfilling  of  an  indebtedness  on  our  part 
ment        to  them  for  their  benefit.     The  fairness,  equality, 
only  pro-   truth,  Correspondence  between  deed  and  word,  which 
nni^ppi^'  may  all  be  associated  with  very  strong  feeling  on  our 
nesB.        part,  is  yet  not  of  a  properly  moral  nature  imless  it 
is  applied  in  the  interest  of  benevolence  or  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness,  which  is  the  business  of  all 
action,  the  basis,  in  the  sense  of  precondition,  of  all 
morality.     The  performing  of  action  which  produces 
no  happiness  or  does  no  good,  a  fortiori  of  action 
which  produces   only  unhappiness,   for  the   simple 
reason  that  a  word  passed  may  be  kept,  is  the  sub- 
jecting moral  considerations  to  a  kind  of  unmoral 
fate  or  necessity :  and   faithfulness  is  not  of  this 
nature :  the  indefeasibility  of  word  given  is  not  the 
inevitable  action  of  a  machine  or  mechanical  force. 
What  qualification  there  is  to  this  we  shall  see  per- 
haps in  a  moment,  when  I  speak,  as  I  am  going  to 
do,  of  mechanical  trutL 

Truthful-  Faithfulness,  and  in  a  certain  degree  faithfulness 
^®*^  to  engagements,  might  exist,  even  if  we  had  not  the 
power  of  speech,  nor  consequently  of  writing :  but,  of 
course,  our  having  these  enables  engagements  to  be 
much  more  definite.  That  part  of  faithfulness  in 
engagements  which  refers  to  the  meaning  what  we 
say  in  them  is  called  truthfulness.  Truthfulness 
however  of  itself,   has  properly  reference   to  that 
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winch  is  the  proper  use  of  our  power  of  speech,  the 
communicatioii  of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another : 
our  word  is  the  expression  or  representation  of  our 
thought  in  the  hearing  of  another.  The  important 
thing  about  truthfulness  is,  not  necessarily  the 
transference  of  the  whole  thought  in  our  mind 
to  another,  which  is  in  many  cases  impossible; 
but  the  transference  of  thought  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  shall  be  no  wrong  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver  as  to  the  character,  or  place  in  our 
mind,  of  the  thought  transferred. 

Openness,  or  the  making  our  thought  common  to 
others,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  truthfulness 
as  the  simple,  semi-moral  feeling  which  I  spoke  of  in 
reference  to  faithfulness  stands  in  to  it :  and  we 
must  add  to  the  feeling  which  we  have  as  to  open- 
ness the  feeling  besides,  that  speech  is  an  action  on 
our  part  which,  like  all  action,  ought  to  be  useful  or 
productive  of  happiness,  and  very  strongly  ought  not 
to  be  the  opposite ;  that  it  ought  to  do  good,  and  not 
to  do  harm.  Truth  and  openness  are  the  subjects  in 
regard  of  which  the  careless  and  thoughtless  lan- 
guage, in  which  moral  subjects  are  most  usually 
spoken  of  among  men,  have  their  fullest  play.  The 
moral  feelings  of  each  person  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, associated  with  much  wrong  feeling,  and 
there  is  very  much  said  and  done  which  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  some  individuals  and  ought  not 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  and  ought  not  to 
be  public;  and  while  this  is  the  case  reticence  is  Reticence 
quite  as  important  a  duty  as  truthfulness;  evenneedSw 
those  who  talk  so  foolishly  about  openness,  when  they  ^'P®^^^ 
think  for  a  moment,  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Of 
course,  supposing  reticence  and  reserve  were  im- 
possible, and  each  could  see  into  his  neighbours 
breast,  one  most  powerful  support  of  evil  disposi- 
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tionSy  the  manner,  viz.,  in  wHch  people  are  able  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  judgment  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  keep  them  hugged  and  cherished  in  their 
own  breasts,  would  be  removed.  But  the  removal  of 
it  would  do  no  good,  if  along  with  it  were  removed, 
as  might  probably  be  the  case,  all  care  for  others' 
judgments.  Without  going  so  far,  or  near  so  fex,  as 
to  say  that  complete  mutual  knowledge  would  pro- 
duce mutual  contempt, — I  believe  in  many  respects 
its  tendency  would  be  the  opposite  way — ^we  may 
yet  say  that  men's  self-respect  and  mutual  respect 
belong,  as  things  axe,  to  a  state  of  mind  which  would 
indispose  them  to  make  their  every  thought  public, 
and  would  make  them  hold  back  in  some  degree 
from  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  independent  of 
these  considerations,  the  world  could  not  go  on  if, 
with  the  limited  knowledge  which  we  have  of  one 
another's  thoughts  and  feelings,  there  were  not  com- 
bined a  very  extensive  ignorance.  There  could  be 
really  no  intercourse  among  people,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  each  other :  thought  would  be  impossible, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  know.  It  would  be 
as  if,  to  make  more  light  and  brightness  in  the 
world,  we  were  to  abolish  all  the  material  objects 
about  us  on  the  charge  of  their  intercepting  the 
sun's  rays :  we  should  have  no  reflection  of  those 
rays,  no  colour :  for  the  sake  of  the  light  we  should 
be  abolishing  every  thing  we  might  see  by  it. 
The  real  The  real  praise  of  openness  is  of  two  kinds :  the 

man  is  to  be  praised,  who  has  nothing  in  himself  to 
conceal,  and  who  keeps  (and  is  in  a  position  to  keep) 
nothing  to  himself  for  his  own  sake :  the  man  is 
partly  to  be  praised,  and  still  more  to  be  loved,  who 
trusts  others,  because  he,  often  at  some  hazard, 
kindles  good  feeling  in  them  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist,  and  is  thus  a  producer  of  virtue  and  a 


merit  of 
opexmesfl 
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tinder  together  of  man  to  man.  It  is  this  trust  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  charming  openness  and  unre- 
serve of  youth..  In  both  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  motal  consideration  supervenes,  besides  the 
simple  intellectual  one  of  the  experience  and  thought 
of  one  mind  being  open  to  another  mind. 

Truthfulness  is  faithfulness,  from  the  one  side,  to  TrnEtfoi. 

ness  in 

the  communication  by  speech  from  mind  to  mind  :  the  hearer 
the   correlative  faithfulness  from  the  other  side  isJ^nX'" 
trustfulness  or  disposition  to  give  credit  and  believe.  J^^trutth* 
Offence  on  either  of  these  sides  is  treason,  in  various  fulness 
degrees,  against  the  great  bond  of  human  society,  speaker. 
Truthfulness  is  the  disposition  to  give  correct  infor- 
mation.    Trustfubess  or  believingness  on  the  other 
side  is  the  disposition  believed  in,  or  supposed  to 
exist,  by  the  speaker;  which  belief  on  his  part  is 
one  main  ground  of  his  own  disposition  to  tell  the 
truth. 

The  general  principle  on  which  we  must  go  in  Three 
regard  to  knowledge  is  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  the  duty 
person  who  possesses  it:  doubtless  in  many   cases JJj^g.' 
it  is  not  so,  yet  it  is  hard  for  us  to  judge  where 
it  is  not ;    and  consequently,  when   we  have  not 
the   option  of  silence  or  doing  nothing,  but  must 
either  give  knowledge  or  deceive,  deception  is  an 
injury  to  the  person  deceived;  it  is  a  case  of  injustice 
or  wrong  to  him,  and  not  of  simple  injustice,  but  of 
imfaithfulness,  because  it  is  presumably  a  betrayal  of 
trust  or  belief. 

Truthfulness  as  a  duty  rests  thus  in  the  first  »**^"<>' 
instance  upon  these  two  pillars  conjunctly,  the  one,  trust  re- 
the  consideration  that  speech  evidently  exists  as  a  ^ 
means  for  community  of  thought  among  men;  the 
other,  when  it  appears,  'as  we  have  seen,  that  this 
community  cannot  be,  and  (as  men  are)  had  better 
not  be,  complete,  the  consideration  that  we  have  a 
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trust  reposed  in  us  by  the  person  desiring  informa- 
tion, which  we  may  easily  violate,  and  which,  the 
more  easily  we  may  violate  it,  calls  upon  our  con- 
science the  more  imperatively  not  to  do  so. 
andBeif-  TruthftJness  however  as  a  duty  rests  in  the 
second  instance,  and  most  fully,  not  upon  these 
feelings  themselves,  but  upon  a  feeling  derived 
from  them. 

A  man's  words  are  the  most  simple  and  natural 
expression  of  himself,  and  are  taken  to  be  so.  His 
actions  are  the  actual  putting  forth  of  his  character, 
but  his  words  are  taken  as  the  sign  of  it.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  they  naturally  follow  his 
thought,  as  instantly  and  inevitably  as  a  dog's  howl 
follows  (if  it  can  be  said  to  follow)  your  treading  on 
his  foot :  if  they  do  not  do  so,  there  must  be  some 
motiva  The  motive  might  be  the  advantage  of  the 
person  spoken  to ;  but  it  is  considered  of  course 
more  probable  that  the  motive  is  the  advantage  of 
the  speaker.  The  motive  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
either  of  the  nature  of  fear,  or  of  the  nature  of 
covetousness.  And  our  lips  are  our  own :  a*  man's 
speech  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  own  power,  that  his 
betraying  trust  in  this  particular  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  complete  sign  that  there  could  be  of  want  of 
courage,  and  also  as  the  taking  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  unworthy  advantage  of  others  that  could 
well  be  taken. 

The  feeling  of  self-respect  and  the  love  of  sub- 
stantial truthfulness  are  so  intimately  associated, 
both  in  a  man's  thoughts  of  himself  and  in  his 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  others  about  him, 
that  they  come  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  thing. 
The  man  has  the  feeling  about  himself,  and  the 
feeling  that  others  have  the  feeling  about  him,  that 
if  he  is  untruthful  in  his  words  he  is  not  to  be 
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trusted  in  anything ;  and  the  man  who  feels  himself 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  not  trusted  by  others,  is  with- 
out the  greatest  guarantee  of  virtue. 

I  used  deliberately  just  now,  the  words  '  substan- 
tial truthfulness/     I  will  explain  why. 

In   speaking   of    faithfulness    to    engagements.  Regard  for 
I    said   that,   miless  somebody  was  interested  for  pass  into 
good  in  an  engagement  made,  the  words  of  them-gJ^Sn! 
selves   carried  no  force.     On  this  point  there  has 
often  been  a  superstitious  feeling  in  men's  minds, 
the  removal  of  which  is  highly  important,  in  the 
interest  of  morals. 

We  are  not  really  bound  to  our  threats  as  we  are  Cafles  of 

"ijj.  •  jji  "ii  m  1  conscience 

bound  to  our  promises,  and  the  mistaken  self-respect  under  this 
which  tends  to  induce  us  to  stick  to  them  is  what  ^®*^* 
benevolence  and  a  regard  to  the  purpose  of  action 
should  triumph  over. 

What  is  to  be  done  as  to  speaking  the  truth,  first, 
in  cases  where  the  matter  is  trifling,  next,  in  cases 
where  our  speaJdng  the  truth  must  evidently  be  in- 
jurious,  either  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or  to  some 
other  parties,  especially  if  we  are  bound  to  them  by 
special  duty,  or  to  ourselves,  in  certain  flagrant  cases 
where  the  person  has  no  right  to  put  us  to  the  trial 
of  answering  ?  Granted  that  in  all  these  latter  cases 
we  may  be  silent,  if  that  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  may  we  deceive  ? 

I  have  mentioned  these  various  cases  not  with  Subatan- 
the  view  of  going  into  them  but  for  the  purpose  offiinessia 
saying  in  regard  to  them  this.     Reverence  for  the^^J^J^^t^ 
spoken  word,  in  the  way  I  just  now  alluded  to,  *^®  ^.^®  °' 
seems  to  me  all  superstition.     But  in  respect  oftion. 
truth^ilness,  there  is  a  religion  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tion; and  the  religion  seems  to  me  weakened  and 
degraded  by  being  carried  into  superstition.     The 
abolishing,  for  the  supposed  sake  of  truthfulness, 
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imagination  out  of  thought  and  language,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  figure  and  metaphor,  or  of  fable 
and  story,  or  of  filling  up  and  expanding  fact  by  the 
supposition  of  what  might  be,  would  speedily,  if  all 
were  to  practise  it,  render  truthfulness  valueless  by 
the  extinction  of  knowledge,  to  which  this  imagina- 
tion is  the  road.  We  may  talk  with  as  much  of 
mutual  imtruthfulness  as  we  will,  provided  we  un- 
derstand each  other  in  doing  so.  Truthfulness  is 
one  side  of  the  communication  between  mind  and 
mind,  to  which  speech  is  but  the  means :  whatever 
aids  this  communication  is  the  real  and  substantial 
truthfulness. 
No  gum-  The  application  however  of  the   consideration, 

Sabe  *  that  what  is  said  or  done  should  do  good,  and  not 
f^^^  harm,  is  met  in  the  case  of  truthfulness  by  a  real 
*^®f.  *i'.     religion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  en- 

oonflicting  o        '  '      ^    ' 

duty.        gagements,  only  by  a  superstition. 

The  association  of  word  with  thought  in  a  cha- 
racter of  real  self-respect  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
utmost  you  can  probably  teach  is  silence,  and  that 
with  difficulty,  while  conscious  falsehood  is  all  but 
impossible.  In  the  case  therefore,  where  important 
utility,  or  marked  duty  of  another  kind,  conflicts  with 
truthfulness,  there  arises  the  most  painfiil  conflict 
which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  such  conflicts,  that  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered in  the  frame  of  mind  which  properly  belongs 
to  them,  viz.  the  seriousness  and  anxiety  which  any 
right-minded  man  actually  brought  into  such  cir- 
cumstances would  feel,  they  have  been  first  rather 
coldly  and  heartlessly  digested  into  system,  and  then 
been  made  a  mere  ground  for  fighting  and  mutual 
depreciation  between  one  moral  teacher  and  another, 
or  moral  teachers  in  general  and  those  without 
thought  at  aU.     When  such  cases  arise,  they  are 
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real  conflicts ;  tliat  is,  neither  the  clinging  to  truth 
aor  the  desire  to  do  the  other  good,  or  fulfil  the 
3ther  duty  is  to  be  depreciated.  If  Effie  Deans  had 
been  hung^  I  suppose  we  should  not  have  blamed 
leanie  Deans,  nor  should  we  on  the  other  side,  I 
suppose,  blame  the  man  who  misdirected  the  mur- 
derers pursuing  his  fisither.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  say  in  general,  for  such  cases,  either  that  truth- 
fulness, in  this  extreme,  is  a  superstition  and  what 
must  yield,  or  that  it  is  a  clear  and  distinct  duty  to 
which  everything  else  must  yield.  Each  case  must 
Btend  on  ite  oWmerita 
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The  Bight 
of  others* 
pain  may 
be  produc- 
tive of 
pleasure 
in  five 
ways. 


Jealonsy 
of  others 
is  caused 
by  self- 
dissatis- 
faction. 


There  are  many  ways,  we  will  say  five,  in  which  Rochefou- 
cauld's maxim  has  some  truth. 

There  is  something  not  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  sufferings 
of  others : 

(1)  On  account  of  the  feeling  which  I  will  call  here 
rivalry  between  us  and  them  for  happiness,  or  jealousy  of 
their  happiness. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  thought  being  brought  home  to 
us  that  we  are  free  from  the  suffering,  or  that  we  are  at  least 
not  worse  off  than  they. 

(3)  On  account  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  action 
and  for  helping  them,  and  the  pleasure  taken  in  doing  this. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  quasi-superior  position  in  which 
we  are  thus  placed,  and  the  idea  that  the  sufferer  is  likely  to 
envy  us,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  in  our  position. 

(5)  On  account  of  the  imaginational  interest  taken  in 
looking  on  effort  and  suffering,  and  on  the  calling  forth  of 
human  feeling  and  power,  when  we  are  ourselves  unaffected 
by,  and  independent  of  it. 

The  basis  of  the  half-felt  and  undeveloped  jealousy  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  which  is  apt  to  burst  into  life  on  occasion, 
as  momentary  ill-will,  and  to  produce  that  svbnote  of  pleasure 
in  the  suffering  of  others  which  Bochefoucauld's  maxim  is 
generally  considered  to  refer  to,  is  a  sort  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness. 

There  are,  in  our  minds,  two  general  and  vague  feel- 
ings of  a  very  different  nature  which  nevertheless  continu- 
ally confuse  themselves  together:  the  one,  an  unbounded 
desiringness,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  our  imagi- 
nation runs  beyond  our  power  and  condition ;  the  other  a 

^  The  Appendix  is  taken  from  a  MS.  volume  marked  lY.  2j  which 
consigts  mainly  of  short  essays  and  notes  on  moral  questions. 
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feeling  of  fairness  or,  more  properly,  of  pain  at  anything 
which  we  consider  violation  of  fairness. 

This  second  feeling  ought,  with  any  rightness  of  judgment  The  feel- 
on  our  part,  to  correct  the  first,  and  the  efforts  of  moralists  n^g^ig     ' 
have  always  been  to  make  it  do  so,  and  to  urge  upon  us  the  miBused  to 
consideration  that  we  ought  not  to   wish   to   engross  all  tbe^ap- 
happiness  to  ourselves,  but  should  be  contented  to  take  our  pointment 
share  as  things  go.     The  second  feeling  however,  being  in  ^^Sesa* 
general  the  less  strong  of  the  two,  instead  of  acting  to  restrain  desire, 
and  keep  in  order  the  other,  is  usually  overborne  by  it  and 
pressed  into  its  service,  and  there  is  generated  more  or  less 
an  under-feeling  in  us,  not  only  that  we  have  not  got  all  we 
want,  but  that  it  is  hard  and  unfair  upon  us,  somehow  or 
other,  that  we  have  not.     In  the  general  half-latent  state  of 
this  feeling,  there  is  no  direct  comparison  of  our  lot  with 
that  of  others;   for  if  there  were,  it  would  often  rather 
correct  the  feeling,  it  being  clear,  in  almost  every  case,  how 
many  others  must  be  more  hardly  treated  still.     But,  the 
feeling  thus  lying  smouldering,  often  before  we  have  time  to 
think,  the  news  of  others'  suffering  kindles  it  into  a  momentary 
blaze;  and  our  latent  self-pity  or  repiningness,  our,  in  fact» 
unreasonable  and  unoonfessed  envy  of   others,   has  for  a 
moment  a  weight  taken  off  it,  and  is  relieved  by  tidings  of 
calamity  to  them. 

Moral  ill,  or  badness,  may  be  said  to  be  generated  only  yariety  of 
from  actual  ill  or  pain,  if  we  take  care  to  consider  that  the  ^??V^ 
mind  has  the  power  of  making  actual  ill  or  pain  where  it  indiyi- 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  exist.     Desiringness,  uncorrected  ^^'^  ^^' 
and  untempered  with  other  feelings,  will  of  itself  produce  it  of  onhap- 
Imperfection  of  condition,  or  wantingneas,  is  regarded  as  loss  ^^^ 
or  privation,  and  loss  or  privation  as  suffering,  producing  affected 
discontent  or  repining,  and  this  again  jealousy  and  envy,  ^^^i^^  ^f 
and  this  ill-will,  anger,  and  hatred.  the  nn- 

If  we  go  back  to  an  earlier  point  than  that  which  is  taken  ^f  ^^^f 
when  we  say  that  the  non-disagreeableness  of  the  sufferings 
of  others  is  a  mark  of  the  malevolence  of  human  nature,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  a  mark  rather  of  the  unhappiness  of 
human  nature,  not  necessarily,  that  is,  of  actual  unhappiness, 
but  of  the  feeling  or  supposition  of  it.  The  sight  of  others' 
suffering  is  an  illustration  that  we  are  not  alone  unhappy ; 
this  wide  and  universal  theatre  contains  more  woful  pageants 

17—2 
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than  our  unhappiness  furnishea  When  we  observe  on  the 
one  side  the  moralist  maintaining  the  benevolence  of  hamaa 
nature  against  the  man  of  the  world,  maintaining  its  ma- 
levolence, we  should  observe  on  the  other  side  that  the 
prescribed  moral  maxim  for  comfort  in  unhappiness  is  to 
observe  that  others  are  unhappy  too,  while  we  constantly 
have  people,  speaking  from  feelings  and  from  life  alone, 
saying  to  us  that  this  knowledge  and  sight  does  not  diminish 
their  tmhappiness,  but  increases  it. .  The  sort  of  unhappiness, 
unsatisfiedness,  or  felt  imperfection,  which  is  the  experience 
of  individual  human  nature,  has  the  unhappiness  which  is  in 
the  world  and  in  others  for  the  congenial  object  of  its  view, 
and  is  variously  and  complicatedly  affected  by  it ;  it  is  re- 
buked, encouraged,  soothed  or  half  comforted,  embittered, 
interested,  and  affected  even  in  more  ways  than  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  in  which  it  exists. 

It  is  probable  that  all  native  and  original  ill-will, — ^native 
and  original,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  arise  from  any 
distinct  ulterior  purpose  of  good  to  ourselves — is  connected 
with  a  perversion  of  the  feeling  of  justice,  making  it  appear 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  some  cause  of  complaint  and  wrong 
against  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  felt,  or  against  some- 
body or  something  which  benefits  him  unduly  and  more  than 
us.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sort  of  rivalry  for 
happiness  which  exists  among  men  turns  sour,  and  becomes 
productive  of  malevolence.  The  feeling  of  hopeful  effort, 
which  is  the  life  of  life,  and  which  naturally  measures  itself, 
in  one  way,  by  concurrence  and  competition  with  others,  is, 
like  that  of  desiringness  which  is  its  source,  properly  in- 
consistent with,  and  almost  contradictory  to,  the  feeling  of 
delight  in  fairness  which  is  the  source  of  that  of  justice. 
But  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  it  subordinates  this 
latter  to  it,  and  makes  us  think  that  what  we  aim  at  gaining 
is  our  right  and  what  we  ought  to  have ;  and  then,  since  our 
success  measures  itself  in  one  way,  as  I  have  said,  by  that  of 
otherS)  success  on  their  part  seems  so  far  failure  on  ours. 
First  the  feeling  of  disappointment  is  produced  where  there 
is  no  reason  for  it :  then  this  again  becomes  a  sort  of  feeling 
of  being  wronged. 

The  existence  of  this  feeling  of  fairness  is  important  to 
observe.     It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  conscience 
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or  right  determination  of  our  own  conduct ;  the  mis-appli- 
cation of  it^  in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  seen,  being 
one  of  the  things  which  this  latter  has  often  most  to  guard 
against  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  course  much  associated 
with  it,  and  helpful  to  it 

Moralists,  it  appears,  have  been  wrong,  both  on  the  one  There  is 
side  in  disputing  the  existence  of  pure  ill-will,  and  on  the  ^J^.^)^^ 
other  in  considering  it  native  in  the  same  manner  in  which  It  Bprisgt 
pure  good-wiU  is.     lU-will  is  perhaps  always  a  form  or  mode  ^^  f^^^ 
of  vindidivolence,  Le.  is  connected  with  a  feeling  of  ourselves  •^  imagi- 
as  somehow  wronged :  whereas  good-will  on  the  other  hand,  is  wrong  re- 
by  no  means  necessarily  a  form  or  mode  of  gratitude:  but  ill-  oeiYed. 
will  undoubtedly  exists  pure  in  so  far  that  it  is  felt  for  no  pur- 
pose of  good  to  ourselves. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  may  be  pure  and  intense 
hatred  or  ill-will  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  future, 
but  not  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  past,  i.e.  not 
uncaused  by  some  feeling  akin  to  injuredness. 

The  lines  of  Lucretius  seem  to  refer  mainly  to  the  fifth  The  linea 
source  of  pleasure  particularized  above.  titwDrod" 

The  sight  of  others  in  labour  and  danger  is  interesting,  not  be 
and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  unable  to  give  active  jJ^Jof 
help  ourselves,  and  that  we  hope  their  escape,  this  interest  malignant 
may  have  more  in  it  of  a  pleasurable,  than  of  a  painful  ^^®^"®\ 
nature,  without  supposing  anything  of  positive  malignity  in 
the  spectator. 


APPENDIX  ON  JUSTICE  AND  TRUTHFULNESS^ 

Distriba-         Justice  consists  in  making  preferences  where  they  shoald 
tive  and     be  made,  and  carefully  ahstaining  from  making  them  where 
jnutioe.      ^^^7  should  not  be  made.     Using  Aristotle's  distinction, 
distributive  justice  teaches  what  preferences  should  be  made; 
and  in  virtue  of  this,  might  be  taken  to  teach  when  pre- 
ferences should  not  or  need  not  be  made;  while  oarrecti^ 
justice  restores  equality  or  sets  things  even  again,  where  con- 
duct has  been  determined  by  preferences  uncalled  for  or  wrong. 
The  notion  of  justice  then  simply  as  fairness  or  impar- 
tiality, that  is,  neither  as  relative  duty  on  the  one  side,  nor 
a?  recompense  on  the    other,   is    something    intermediate 
between  the  two  Aristotelian  notions.    It  might  be   con- 
sidered a  case  of  the  first,  or  the  basis  of  the  second ;  the 
former,  because  equality  is  itself   a  relation;   the  latter, 
because  t<T  set  things  even  when  disturbed,  we  must  have 
given  to  us  what  constitutes  their  evenness, 
rrhe  for-  The  two  Aristotelian  kinds  of  justice  are  most  markedly 

meristhe  distinguished  from  each  other  in  a  subjective  point  of  view, 
tationot    that  is,  in  the  temper  of  mind  belonging  to   each.     The 
the  feeling  temper  belonging  to  the  former  we  might  call  '  the  feeling 
tiie latter   of  duty;'  that  belonging  to  the  latter,  Hhe  love  of  right.' 
<^' *^®  j^^®  The    former  is  of   a  more  constant,  uniform,   ever-ready 
nature:  the  latter  is  less  uniform  than  the  other,  because 
not  regularly  called  out,  but  when  it  is  called  out,  is  stronger 
and  more  energetic. 
The  action        When  we  speak  of  the  temper  of  justice,  and  compare 
ofcorreo-  justice    with    proportion,    equality,    or    other    intellectual 
most  be     notions  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  justice, 
controUed  i,^  qq  fgj  ^g  {^  {q  morally  valuable,  must  fulfil  the  condition 

by  benevo-  *^ 

lence.  i  rp|^|g  Appendix  is  taken  from  the  Ma  marked  Y.    It  contains 

a  fuller  discuwsion  of  some  of  the  aueRtions  touched  on  in  Ch.  xi, 
treating  especially  of  'commercial  credit,' '  vows,'  *  preyarication,*  which 
are  noted  as  points  for  farther  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of 
that  chapter.    En, 
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not  only  of  satisfying  the  intellect,  which  is   what  these 
notions  of  proportion  and  equality  belong  to,  but  also  of 
satisfying  tJie  description  of  the  objective  value    of   the 
action  of  a  reasonable  being,  namely,  that  some  good  is 
produced  by- it.     From  this  it  follows,  that  when  the  balance 
has  been  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  more  good  being  done 
by  any  one  than  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  the  moral  call  for 
the  setting  this  right  is  not  absolute,  but  only  subjective, 
affecting  particular  people:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
balance  is  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  ill  being  done  to 
any,  there  is  an  absolute  call  for  the  making  up  the  good 
which  has  been  fSuled  in,  but  there  is  not  a  subjective 
call  on  the  su£ferer  to  repay  evil  to  the  doer.    To  put  this 
more  plainly.     If   in  speaking  of  fairness  in  relation  toJ^®°^^J* 
recompense  and  repayment,  we  think  only  of  notions  of^^rongia 
equality,  evenness,  &c^  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  supposing,  J*^"!  *®'* 
on  the  one  hand,  that  revengefulness  is  a  duty  in  the  same  oomma- 
manner  as  gratitude,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ^^y?    , 
individuals  not  directly  interested  (as  for  instance  the  state)  for  priyate 
to  reward  gratitude  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  their  Jj^^^.^ 
duty  to  punish  wrong.    As  it  is^  the  duty  of  repayment  yidaal. 
of  good  is  a  private  or  particular  one :  the  duty  of  repay- 
ment of  evil  is  a  public  or  general  one.     Speaking  without 
reference  to  feelings  of  love  or  friendship,  which  I  have  not 
here  to  do  with,  it  is  equally  to  our  private  honour  to  be  in 
DO  man's  debt  for  favours,  and  to  be  above  taking  revenge  on 
ftny  for  injuries.    And  this  action  for  intellectual  fairness  on 
the  one  side,  and  against  it  on  the  other,  will  in  each  case  be 
produced  by  the  same  feeling,  which  I  have  described  as  the 
first  basis  of  all  action,  viz.  the  desire  that  it  should  be 
devoted  to  some  good  or  welfare,  not  simply  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ill  and  pain:    for  if  we   suppose  for  a  moment 
that  happiness  of  our  own  resulted  from  such  production, 
that  is  a  feeling  which  we  should  rise  above.    The  obliga- 
tions therefore  of  justice  in   regard  to  ourselves,  are  to 
gratitude  only,  and  not  correspondingly  to  revengefulness : 
m  regard  to  others,  while  we  have  no  call  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  rewarding  of  their  benefactors,  we  are  called 
upon  to  pumsh  those  who  have  injured  them. 

When  duty  between  two  persons  is  failed  in,  there  is, 
besides  the  loss  to  the  sufferer  which  he  may  do  his  best  to 
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regain,  a  bad  or  hostile  dispoeitioD  on  the  part  of  the  offender 

which  it  would  be  revengefuhiess  in  him  to  punish,   but 

which  others  (as  the  state)  may  punish,  and  should. 

Moral  ad-         The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  justice  compen- 

Se  ind?-    *^^^^  ^^  Corrective  is  resentTneni,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 

Yidaal       Butler  uses  the  word,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  in  which 

Boll^  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  earlier  time,  as  applied  both  to  good  and 
inoreaae  of  evil — a  quick  sensitiveness  to  benefits  and  to  injuries.     Till 
ticm^i^     corrected  (if  not  by  natural  kindness  and  love)  by  the  feeling 
public       about  action  of  which  I  spoke,  the  tendency  of  this  sensi- 
unToi       tiveness  is  probably  to  revengefulness  in  the  same  way  as  to 
gratitade    gi-atitude,  and  to  what  we  call  *  taking  offence '  for  wrong  done 
inlnefiir^    ^  ourselves,  as   well   as   to   moral   indignation  for  wrong 
done  to  othera     Moral  advance  consists  in  keeping  up  the 
feeling,  and  cultivating  it,  on  the  side  of  gratitude,  and  extin- 
guishing it  on  that  of  revenge :  and  again,  in  keeping  it  up 
as  moral  indignation  on  behalf  of  others,  but  extinguishing 
it  as  readiness  to  take  offence  for  ourselves. 
Different  Justice,  as  I  have  said,  consists  equally  in  making  distinc- 

kinds  of     tions  or  preferences  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  avoiding 
them  where  they  ought  not :  and  it  is  because  this  description 
has  so  many  different  aspects  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  (^justice. 
obBeiranoe       Justice,  as  'attention  to  duty,'  is  regard  to  'jus,'  or  to 
dnw^ir^  those  relations  of  nature  and  usage  which  determine  a  large 

portion  of  our  action  from  one  to  another, 
imparti-  Justice  as  'impartiality'  is  an  important  pendant  to  this 

D'Sf*  ?^'    regard  to  jus,  and  is  indeed  frequently  in  direct  antagonism 
ties  in       with  it.     There   are   many  difficulties  connected   with   its 
J^?P®^*^  practical  application.     Those  moralists  who  have  come  for- 
ward as  advocates  of  impartiality  in  opposition  to  what  thej 
have  called   sinister  interests,   have  often   not   sufficiently- 
considered  that  the  public  interests  would  be  quite  as  badly 
off  (in  fact  considerably  worse)  if  these  interests,  which  only 
become  sinister  when  they  get  out  of  their  place,  were  in 
any  degree  less  powerful  motives  of  action  than  they  are. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  impartiality  arises  not  only  from 
the  strength  of  the  particular  adverse  interest,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  are  the  cases  in  which  impar- 
tiality is  called  for,  and  what,  in  such  cases,  is  the  proper 
impartiality.     Where  impartiality,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
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does,  becomes  a  passion,  and  where  conscientiousness  in  this 
direction  is  wrought  up  very  highly;  and  where  moreover, 
the  way  and  limits  of  impartiality  are  not  distinctly  marked 
out,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  with  judges  or 
administrators  of  law ;  dread  of  supposed  self-interest  and  of 
partiality  constantly  leads  to  mistake  and  cruelty ;  and  we 
want  strength  of  mind  to  conquer  the  fear  of  partiality  as 
much  as  for  any  other  purpose.  Impartiality,  as  it  should 
be,  is  a  public  virtue  of  a  very  high  order :  partly  from  the 
difficulties  mentioned  ;  partly  firom  the  facility  of  censuring 
conduct  which'  concerns  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  the  censurers  to  agree  upon  the  right 
conduct ;  and  partly  again  from  the  fact  that  what  is  called 
partiality  is  often  the  most  readily  suggested  line  of  conduct, 
and  therefore  where  the  agent  can  neither  satisfy  himself, 
nor  hope  to  satisfy  others,  with  a  different  conduct,  he 
naturally  adopts  this. 

It  is  in  reference  to  its  character  as  impartiality,  and 
as  being  '  no  respecter  of  persons,'  that  justice  is  drawn  blind. 
The  often  quoted  and  very  curious  passage  of  Leviticus  will 
be  remembered,  'Thou  shalt  not  countenance  a  poor  man 
in  his  cause.'  Justice  might  perhaps  better  have  been 
drawn  with  many  eyes  to  see  the  difficulties  which  from 
opposite  directions  beset  impartiality,  and  of  which  sinister 
interest  is  one  only. 

Justice  as  integrity  or  honesty  is,  speaking  generally,  im-  Honeety, 
partiality  between  ourselves  and  others,  in  so  far  as  the  word  (^^* 
'  impartiality,'  in  this  acceptation,  has  meaning.     It  assumes 
that  we  pursue  our  interest,  and  others  pursue  theirs :  and 
what  it  consists  in  is,  that  in  the  course  of  this,  we  should 
take  no  undue  advantage  of  them. 

There  are  many  analogies  between  the  honesty  of  business  Honesty 
and  the  honour  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  set  of  asso-  ®®.??P?^®^ 
ciations,  and  is  counted  rather  an  aristocratic  and  military  our  as  a  ' 
sentiment.    Trustworthiness  is  the  prominent  character  in  ^?^P  ^ 

VTFbllOllfl 

both.  It  suited  both  Paley's  particular  temperament  andoondnct. 
the  feeling  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  to  depreciate  the 
latter,  as  what  was  very  much  a  matter  of  convention,  and 
scarcely  more  likely  to  lead  to  virtuous  conduct  than  to 
vicioua  Bemembering  the  duels  and  gambling  of  those 
days,  one  should  not  be  too  severe  on  Paley  for  this.    But 
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we  must  remember^  that  the  matter-of-fact  sentiment  of 
justice,  as  integrity  or  uprightness,  is  itself  a  very  insufficient 
guide  to  virtuous  conduct,  resembling  the  sentiment  of 
honour  in  this  point  of  view  as  in  many  others.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  much  of  harshness  and  cruelty :  nay,  the  tem- 
pers associated  with  it  seem  sometimes  even  productive  of 
such ;  the  same  strictness  and  severity  which  the  man  enforces 
on  himself  being  exhibited  in  his  requirements  from  others. 
Nor  again  is  it  inconsistent  with  covetousness :  it  does  no- 
thing to  preclude  the  taking  the  most  cruel  advantage  of 
others  in  dealings  (of  their  necessities,  for  instance),  provided 
only  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  which  is  actually  dis- 
honest. And  what  is  or  is  not  dishonesty  has  to  be  settled, 
in  respect  of  many  particulars,  by  usage  and  convention,  for 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  so  far  as  we  expect  it  to 
lead  to  perfect  virtue,  it  has,  like  honour,  singular  advantages 
as  urging  to  virtue :  it  takes  continually  the  form  not  of  a 
mere  restraint,  but  of  a  passion,  aud  developes  a  sensibility 
in  respect  of  commercial  honour,  as  keen  as  can  be  developed 
in  respect  of  honour  of  any  other  kind ;  so  that  commercial 
credit,  character,  good  name,  is  counted  as  dear  as  life  it- 
self. 

The  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  must  exist,  and 
does  exist,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  complicated  com- 
mercial transactions,  might  well  astonish  the  unprepared 
spectator.  This  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  justifying  of 
such  confidence,  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  civilization :  society 
is  founded  on  mutual  truth. 
Honesty  Justice,  as  honesty  or  integrity,  has  relation  to  that  part  of 

J^j^"  law  which  concerns  contracts,  and  to  such  usages  and  circum- 
with  oon-  stances  as  bear  more  or  less  a  resemblance  to  this.  In 
respect  to  justice  of  this  kind  also  we  have  to  remember 
what  I  said  a  short  time  since  as  to  the  usefulness  of  actions, 
and  that  justice  is  only  a  virtue  in  so  far  as,  along  with  it,  we 
keep  in  mind  this.  We  are  servants,  not  slaves,  to  our  word: 
that  is,  in  keeping  it,  we  must  go  by  reason,  and  take  to  our 
aid  intelligence. 

An  engagement,  which  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the 
person  with  whom  it  is  made,  does  not  bind  us  to  his  pre- 
judice. 


tracts. 
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There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  all  this,  Diffiealtj 
arising  chiefly  from  two  sources :  the  one,  the  value,  as  we  ^JJf^^e 
may  express  it,  of  our  own  word ;  the  other,  the  possibility  of  applica. 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  other  party  and  ourselves  oTSwid^ 
as  to  what  is  for  his  benefit  of  utility. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  what  we  may  call  the  passion  for  Partiou- 
speaking  truth,  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  the  J^^JyJa 
almost  impossibility  felt  by  a  high  and  generous  nature,  of  the  sense 
doing   otherwise.     Conscientiousness,  as  I  described,  has  fty^^i 
double  aspect,  outwards  and  inwards.     Speaking  the  truth,  attaching 
in  the  former  aspect,  is  the  transferring  something  external  f^jjl^^' 
to  our  neighbour  for  his  benefit :   in  the  latter^  it  is  the 
transferring  to  him  something  as  our  sentiment,  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  ourselves.     Now,  however  much  the  rule  I  men- 
tioned just  now  as  to  action  being  useful  applies  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  truth  in  the  former  aspect,  we  find  it  hard 
to  apply  it  in  the  other.   The  setting  something  before  others 
as  our  thought,  which  is  not  our  thought,  is  not  simply  mis- 
leading others  and   betraying  their  confidence,  which  for 
benefit  to  them  we  might  possibly  be  led  to,  but  it  is  the 
doing  this  through  the  way  of  a  sort  of  abuse,  prostitution, 
degradation,  of  ov/rselvea;  it  is  our  own  sentiment  which 
has  to  be  falsified  for  this  benefit  to  them.     Tliere  is  the 
difficulty. 

It  is  from   a  generalization  of  this  feeling  that  there  Danger  of 
arises  in  men  or  bodies  of  men  that  noble  value  for  their  ^^y^' 
word  which  sometimes  degenerates,  as  among  the  ancient  reverence 
Romans,  into  a  sort   of  superstition.     The  feeling  of  the'^f*^®. 
Romans  in   this  matter  was  a  compound  of  the  highest  engage- 
honourableness  with  the  driest  technicality.     They  wor-  *»o»*«- 
shipped  words  and  formulae^  and  considered  sacredness  to  be 
in  them,  instead  of  in  the  meanings  of  which  these  might  be 
made  the  vehicle.    Now  in  reality,  both  language  is  imper- 
fect, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  what  he 
does  mean  without  being  in  danger  of  saying  more  than  it ; 
and  thought  itself  is  complicated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  sure  of  saying  all  that  he  does  mean.     This  being 
so,  it  is  very  important  that  the  worship  (so  to  call  it)  paid 
to  the  language  of  our  word  should  be  intelligent,  not  super- 
stitious, and  that  the  inward  feeling  which  I  described  before 
should  not  be  merely  externalized  (losing  constantly  in  this 
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way  a  vast  deal  of  its  value)  into  a  verbal  particularity. 
Truth  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  what  the  words  mean. 
The  value  for  the  truth,  and  the  value  for  the  words  which 
contain  the  truth,  are  two  entirely  different  feelings. 
The  obli-  This  kind  of  reverence  for  the  mere  thing  which  has 
exec^e  ^  '^^^  resolved,  or  uttered,  or  denounced,  without  thought  of 
threats  of  the  interest  of  auy,  leads  vaguely  to  a  good  deal  of  unwise 
the  same  thought  in  men's  minds.  In  this  view,  threats  and  denua- 
as  that  to  ciations  are  equally  binding  with  promises.  There  arises 
of  goodL*  from  it  a  notion  of  obligation  being  simply  absolute,  without 
a  second  party  at  all,  even  a  divine  or  ideal  one.  Supposing 
the  word  given  by  a  king  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  of 
former  time  to  have  been  more  than  usually  foolish,  and 
absolutely  unproductive  of  benefit  or  pleasure  to  anyone,  it 
puzzles  one  to  know  to  whom  he  would  have  been  supposed 
under  obligation  to  perform  it,  or  whose  business  it  was  to 
enforce  it.  Even  in  regard  to  religion,  there  is  sometimes,  I 
think,  a  tendency  in  people  to  forget  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  keeping  one's  word  and  the 
faithfulness  which  really  belongs  to  our  idea  of  Qod :  hence 
they  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  pckst  denunciations  had 
laid  Ood  Himself  under  a  force  or  stress  rendering  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  Him  to  forgive,  instead  of  the  past  denun- 
ciations and  the  present  difficulty  both  arising  from  the 
same  continuing  cause,  the  hatred  which  Ood  feels  for  sin, 
in  spite  of  His  love  for  sinners.  And  among  ourselves,  this 
wrong  regard  for  what  has  been  once  said  is  not  unfrequently 
a  perpetuator  of  the  worst  and  most  unforgiving  passions : 
people  may  have  every  disposition  now  to  better  conduct, 
but  what  they  have  once  said  they  seem  to  think  they  are 
wrong  in  departing  from,  even  for  confessed  benefit  to  all 
parties. 

It  is  not  obligatory  on  any  to  continue  to  mean  the  same, 
in  whatever  manner  he  may  have  declared  it,  unless  the 
'  interests  of  some  one  else  are  involved  in  his  meaning. 
There  is  no  signification  in  a  man  binding  himself  to  him- 
self. Religious  vows  are  made  to  Qod,  and  He,  as  supreme 
sovereign,  is  supposed  concerned  in  the  keeping  them.  And 
in  respect  to  His  continuing  to  mean  the  same — that  He 
always  does :  and  yet  always  differently  according  to  change«l 
circumstances,  as  change  of  disposition  and  needs  in  those 
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with  whom  He  is  dealing:  His  meanings  at  any  time  are 
wider  than  we  can  follow,  and  no  revelation,  by  means  of 
any  denunciation,  of  His  justice,  can  preclude  the  exercise  of 
His  mercy. 

An  engagement  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  party,  Difficolty 
not  to  his  prejudica     If  then  we  find  out,  to  our  own  satis-  ^i^iM " 
faction,  that  a  thing  which  we  have  promised  to  another  whether 
would  really  be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  are  we  free  from  our  ^^  J^ 

promise  ?  proxnise 

In   all  conduct,  to  a  certain  extent  there  must  be  the  ^^  advim- 
supposition,  that  every  man  is  the  proper  judge  of  his  own  tage  of  the 
interesta   Where  there  is  an  engagement,  this  is  in  a  much  °   ®' 
higher  degree  the  case.    The  duty  of  not  keeping  an  engage- 
ment claimed  by  the  other  party  because  the  fulfilment  of  it 
would  be  to  the  injury,  not  the  benefit,  of  the  other  party,  can 
only  arise  when  we  are  in  that  sort  of  superior  position,  as  to 
knowledge,  in  reference  to  the  other  party,  which  destroys 
his  independence  against  us,  and  puts  him  under  something 
like  tutelage. 

Advantage  must  be  taken  at  his  estimate,  not  at  ours, Asa mle 
except  in  extreme  cases  where  he  is  plainly  not  a  proper  ***♦!**}" 
judge,  as  in  the  case  often  supposed  by  the  old  moralists,  of  advantage 
the  promise  of  a  sword  to  a  man,  who  afterwards  becomes  J^'^^ 
mad. 

Perhaps  the  rule  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  such 
extreme  cases  as  this,  and  certainly  should  be  extended  very 
much  further,  if  it  were  not  for  one  consideration  in  regard 
of  all  promises,  which  is,  that  we  have  no  right,  speaking 
generally,  to  give  the  management  of  our  action  out  of  our 
own  hands,  and  yet  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  fit  judges  in  a 
cause  in  which  we  are  ourselves  concerned  with  another. 
Promise  of  any  kind  therefore  embarrassas  action,  and  often 
embarrasses  it  hopelessly.  Moralists  and  casuists  have,  like 
lawyers,  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of  there  being,  if  it 
could  but  be  found,  a  clear  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  whereas 
often  there  is  none. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  promise  is  not  binding,  the  language  Ambiguity 
is  sometimes  misleading.    The  phrase  is  a  confused  expres-  pjjj^g^  .^^ 
sion  '  for  we  must  not  perform  it,'  and  *  we  may  perform  it,  promise 
but  need  not,'  which  are  quite  different  things.    What  itj^^j^^i*    , 
suggests,  is  the  latter  of  these.    And,  owing  partly  to  this 
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association,  there  is  a  constant  jealousy  of  any  discnssioiii 
about  promises,  as  if  the  saying  that  any  one  was  unlawful 
(after  it  had  been  made)  was  always  something  in  the  interest 
of  the  promisor,  something  which  he  would  have  wished. 

The  putting  the  question  about  promises  in  this  form, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  binding,  constantly  suggests  to 
people  that  there  need  not  be  so  much  discussion  on  the 
matter,  for  people  might  always  settle  it  by  giving  the  ver- 
dict dgainst  themselves.  Binding  or  not,  if  people  have  pro- 
mised a  thing  they  had  better  perform  it,  we  shall  readily  be 
told:  and  with  reason,  provided  only  there  has  been  no 
flagrantly  imfair  advantage  taken  in  the  procuring  the  pro- 
mise, and  provided  it  is  not  more  wrong  to  perform  than 
it  would  be  to  fail 

The  case  of  promises  procured  by  deceit  or  compulsion  is 
one  of  moral  difliculty.  The  law  would  declare  them  invalid, 
and  not  only  this,  but  would  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  make 
individuals  treat  them  as  invalid :  for  faith  kept  with  crime 
or  among  criminals  is  a  strength  to  crime,  and  in  this  way 
a  disadvantage  to  society.  On  this  view,  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion,  for  instance,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  violating  it,  would  have  nothing  in  it  wrong.  Rather,  the 
keeping  such  a  promise  afterwards  would  be  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  individual  is  a  man  of  honour  and  of  his 
word,  all  this  must  be  very  painful  to  him.  The  limit  be- 
tween outwitting  and  deceit,  between  urgency  and  compul- 
sion, is  not  easy  to  draw,  and  even  if  it  is  quite  distinct,  a 
man  might  say  he  would  rather  abide  the  worst  consequences 
of  his  own  foolishness  or  weakness  than  break  his  plighted 
word.  The  highest  honour  has  consisted  in  a  man's  attribut- 
ing the  same  value  to  his  word  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  uttered  under  compulsion  or  not,  and  refusing  to 
say  anything  which  he  did  not  think  and  mean,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  execute. 

I  do  not  see  therefore  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  moral  rule  about  the  performance  of  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion  when  it  affects  a  man's  own  interest  alona 
The  making  such  a  promise  and  failing  to  perform  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  telling  a  lie.  If  the  promise  is  made 
with  the  intention  of  the  breach  of  it,  that  is  a  lie  already; 
in  any  case  the  whole  process  amounts  to  one.     A  lie  under 
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compulsion  is  pardonable  to  the  same  extent  to  which   a 
promise  under  compulsion  is  invalid. 

When  promises  affect  the  interests  of  others  besides  We  may 
ourselves  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are  made,  care  needs  ^©mS^to 
to  be  taken  about  the  word  '  binding,*  in  the  manner  to  *^«  injury 
which  I  have  alluded.  A  thing  which  is  wrong  for  us  to  do, 
in  any  manner,  is  not  made  the  more  right  by  there  having 
been  a  promise  made  to  any,  on  our  part,  to  do  it.  We 
can  only  give  what  is  ours  to  give :  and  this  is  a  second  rule 
about  promises,  besides  their  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
second  party,  that  they  can  only  be  taken  to  apply  to  what 
is  lawfiily  and  what  is  fairly  in  our  power.  Of  a  promise  of 
what  is  not  ours  to  give,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  it  is  no 
promise,  than  that  it  is  not  binding  and  should  be  broken. 
Instead  of  saying  we  should  break  an  unlawful  promise,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  we  have  no  right  to  do  wrong  because  we 
have  promised  it.  If  we  have  gained  anything  by  such  a 
promise,  we  have  gained  it  by  false  pretences,  and  nothing 
now  can  help  that.  If  we  must  injure  one  of  two  persons, 
either  by  wronging  one  or  breaking  our  word  to  the  other, 
the  latter  is  the  alternative  which  we  must  choose. 

The  all-importance,  for  society  and  civilization,  of  mutual  Perjoiy. 
confidence,  has  been  the  reason  why  the  sacredness  of 
obligations  has  always,  in  the  early  mind  of  men,  formed  a 
department,  and  a  principal  department,  of  religion.  Oaths 
are  promises  (or  declarations)  with  express  reference  to  this 
sacredness.  The  notion  goes  back  beyond  the  supposition 
of  actual  divine  personality  to  the  conditions  of  such.  The 
gods  themselves  are  not  free  from  this  bond.  It  is  the 
subjective  feeling  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  untruth  and 
unfaithfulness  being  with  the  honourable  man  something 
impossible,  embodied  in  the  supposition  of  a  sort  of  material 
or  fatal  impossibility.  It  is  a  superstition  thus,  in  which  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  engagement  are  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  its  form.  The  gods  are  themselves  slaves  of  their 
promise,  and  their  fiercest  vengeance  is  reserved  for  breach 
of  faith  in  men.  The  lowest  circles  of  hell  are  for  treachery. 
Both  treason  and  felony,  the  two  names  in  our  law,  feudally 
derived,  for  capital  crimes,  have  for  meaning  'breach  of 
faith.'  Perjury  is  breach  of  faith  expressly  plighted  in 
a  religious  form,  breach  of  oath. 
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Lawfal-  The  relation  of  oaths  to  promises  is  simply  the  relation 

oaths?  ^^  religion  to  common  life,  and  thus  our  rules  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  oaths  must  depend  upon  what  we  think, 
in  these  points,  as  to  religion.  If  common  life  were 
what,  ideally,  it  should  be,  religion  would  lose  its  separate 
significance  by  being  all-pervading :  correspondingly,  eveiy 
promise  would  be  more  or  less  an  oath,  because  we  should 
be  always  acting  in  reference  to  Ood.  As  common  life  is, 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  gain  that  religion  should  preserve  a  certain 
character  of  solemnity,  except  so  far  as,  pervading  common 
life,  it  can  elevate  it  also ;  the  tendency  of  things  of  them- 
selves being  to  spread  religious  notions  through  common  life 
and  language,  in  a  lowered  form,  as  matter  of  universal 
recognition;  a  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  former 
lose  their  force  and  meaning  without  elevating  the  latter. 
This  takes  place,  in  regard  of  oaths,  when  they  are  applied 
to  trivial  declarations  or  engagements,  and  also  when  the 
language  of  oaths  is  used  as  a  simple  strengthening  of  com- 
mon language — a  thing  which  (according  to  the  laws  whidi 
govern  the  changes  of  meaning  in  words)  it  soon  ceases  to 
be,  frequently  losing  at  the  same  time  aU  outward  sign  of 
its  origin. 

Besides,  then,  that  there  should  not  be  misuse  of  the 
language  of  oaths,  there  should  not  be  too  great  frequency  in 
their  use :  but  should  they  be  used  at  all  ? 
Soriptnral        Our  Lord  forbids  swearing,  and  requires  the  use   of 
argument,  gimpie    language  unstrengthened    by  religious  references, 
in   the    same    manner    as   He  forbids    the  resistance    to 
evil,  and  requires  the  turning  of  the  second  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  the  giving  to  him  that  asketh  of  us,  and  the  lending 
to  those  who  would  borrow.    There  has  always  been  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Christians  as  to  how  these  precepts 
should  be  interpreted.    A  test    of   the  propriety  of  the 
interpretation  of  a  particular  part,  is  of  course,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  same  manner  of  interpretation  to  the  whole. 
The  precept  about  swearing,  however,  being  rather  ah  the 
surface,  and  not,  speaking  generally,  very  difficult  of  observ- 
ance, has  been  considered  by  some  bodies  of  Christians  as 
what  ought  to  be  obeyed  literally  (as  it  is  called),  while  the 
Moral        others  are  not  to  be  obeyed  to  the  same  extent. 
argmuent.        Independently  of  this,  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
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that  the  practice  of  occasionally  strengtheniDg  our  engage* 
ments  and  declarations  by  a  religious  reference  is  really  not 
of  advantage  to  morals,  as  tending  to  give  an  idea  of  two 
sorts   of  such   engagements,   one  more   binding  than  the 
other,  whereas  the  bindingness  is  complete,  and  as  great  as  it 
can  be,  in  either.    That  an  effect  of  this  kind  is  produced 
in  some  ignorant  minds,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.     The 
whole  matter,  however,  is  a  case  of  the  general  relation 
between  religion  and    morality.    Religion    and    morality, 
with  misjudging  minds,  sometimes  injure  each  other  instead 
of  benefiting,  and  the  thought  is  mistakenly  suggested  that 
either  would  be  better  if  the  other  were  away.    An  oath  is 
usually  in  form  a  solemn  prayer,  and,  in  ordinary  suggestion, 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  dread  of  the  divine  vengeance 
(with  us,  punishment)  in  case  of  breach  of  the  engagement. 
The  more  distinct  the  engagement  is  made  by  these  addi- 
tions— ^the  more,  that  is,  the  other  party  is  likely  to  be  induced 
by  it  to  rely  upon  it — the  more  is  this  punishment,  in  case  of 
breach,  to  be  dreaded.     There  is  nothing  in  this  to  suggest 
that  truthfulness  in  other  cases  is  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance: on  the  contrary,  the  suggestion  is  that  truth,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  is  under  the  special  sanction  of  religion, 
and  that  we  give  prominence  to  this  sanction  where  it  is 
of  more  than  usual  importance  that  the  truth  should  be 
accurately  stated. 

The  rule  for  the  understanding  of  promises  or  engage-  in  ^hat 
ments  is  given  clearly  by  Paley :  they  are  binding  in  the  ^^*®. 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  understands  the  second  party  are  to  be 
to  have  understood  them.     The  ground  of  this  is  simply :  'V^^'" 
thepromise  is  the  common  understanding.     Words  used  as 
vehicles  of  a  promise  (or  declaration)  must  have  one  mean- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  they  must  in  Icgic  for  an  un- 
fallacious  conclusion.     The  words  mean  what  the  two  parties 
agree  in  meaning  by  them :  if  they  do  not  mean  the  same 
by  them,  no  intelligent  promise  has  been  passed :   if  the 
promiser  has  two  meanings,  one  his  own,  which  he  means 
to  keep,  and  another,  which  he  is  aware  is  held  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  there  is  equivocation  ; 
and  this,  which  in  logic  is  bad  reasoning,  is  in  morals  bad 
faith.    And  as  it  is  the  promiser  who  has  to  act  on  the 
promise,  the  performance  of  it  has  to  be  guided  by  the  best 

O.  '  18 
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supposition  which  he  can  make  of  what  was  the  cominon 
understanding  between  the  parties. 

The  rule  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  chiefly  arising  from 
this,  that  the  words,  like  language  in  general,  have  a 
meaning  of  their  own  in  common  use,  distinct  (in  the  notion 
of  it)  from  the  meaning  which  either  party  may  attribute  to 
them  at  the  time.  Appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  promisor,  to 
individual  construction  of  the  words  of  the  promise  as  op- 
posed to  usual  construction  of  them,  is  the  fountain  of  abun- 
dant bad  faith.  It  is  true,  he  cannot  generally  in  such  a 
case  say,  with  any  face,  that  he  thought  at  the  time  that  tbe 
opposite  paii;y  interpreted  the  words  as  he  did;  but  still 
there  is  difficulty. 
Justice  as  Not  to  dwell  longer  on  justice  as  integrity,  there  are 
candour,  yanous  Other  forms  of  justice ;  one  is  justice  as  oafdwr, 
readiness  to  make  allowances. 

This  is  not  far  different  from  justice  as  equity,  or  fair- 
ness of  mind,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  notion  approaches  to 
that  of  good  nature,  easiness,  facility.  The  Greek  i'meUeta 
has  the  same  sort  of  variety  of  application.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  to  speak  rather  of  this  at  another  time  as  a  temper. 


W' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 


In  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  Thrw 
what  I  have  called  eudcBmonics :  and  I  shall  treat  pieaenre 
first  of  that  which  may  be  considered  a  subordinate  ^  ^"°' 
branch  of  it,  hedonics,  or  the  philosophy  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

•  For  my  present  purpose  I  shall  divide  pleasure 
and  pain  into  three  kinds  or  portions,  as  follows  : 

The  first  kind  of  pleasure  is  that  which,  after  the  Feeimga 
suggestion  of  such  terms  as  weU-being,  welfare,  &c..  pLX; 
we  might  call  well-feeUng,  and  I  think  this  name  ^©e  (^. 
will  make  my  meaning  clearer  than  any  description. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  can  be  considered 
to  be  pleasure  at  all:  that  depends  upon  how  we 
use  the  word  '  pleasure  * :  but  I  mean  by  it  the  feeling, 
so  far  as  there  is  a  feeling,  whieh  accompanies  a 
normal  and  healthy  state  of  mind ;  a  feeling  expressly 
not  attended  to  as  a  subject  of  distinct  conscious* 
ness,  because  the  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given  to 
whatever  we  are  interested  in,  or  employed  about ; 
but  a  feeling  which  accompanies  this  interest  and 
employment,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  language,  which  is 
itself  a  portion  of  the  interest,  coming  into  distinct 
consciousness,  as  self-enjoyment,  only  slightly  or 
occasionally ;  otherwise  we  should  have  to  recognize 
it  as  a  diflferent  kind  of  pleasure. 

18—2 
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WeU-feei-         Corresponding   to  this   pleasure  there  is    pain 

^aed  to    which  we  must  not  call  ill-feeling,  that  expression 

^^^'     existing  already  in  a  different  application.    The  term 

'ill',  though  vaguely  opposite  to  'well',  has  been 

much  less  used  than  'well'  in  un-moral  application, 

and  we  do  not  talk  of  ill-being  and  ill-fare,  as  we  do 

of  well-being  and  welfare.     The  kind  of  pain  I  am 

speaking  of  now  is  the  feeling  which  we  may  suppose 

to  accompany  an  imperfect  performance  of  function, 

not  distinct  or  violent,  but  vague  and  general :  we 

might  call  it  discomfort.     The   essential   character 

about  it  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasure,  there 

is  no  local  consciousness  of  it,  or  attention,  other 

than  slight  or  occasional,  to  the  painfiilness  of  feeling. 

Diflferent  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 

J^X"    the  name  of  pleasure  to  that  which  I  described  in 

pleasure-  ^he  provious  paragraph  :  there  is  not  so  much  doubt 

ableneBS  *  ... 

of  such     aa  tp  the  propriety  of  giving  the  name  of  pain  to  what 
ing.  I  have  now  described.     We  may  suppose  that,  mid- 

way between  them,  there  is  a  neutral  point  of  entire 
undisturbance,  and  that  the  first  feeling  represents 
a  slight  though  general  disturbance  in  the  direction 
of  pleasure,  the  second,  a  slight  though  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  direction  of  pain.  People  will  pro- 
bably express  themselves  differently  on  this  matter 
according  to  their  own  feelings.  One  will  say,  the 
supposed  pleasure  of  health  is  nothing  more  than 
undisturbance,  or  unconsciousness  in  this  particular ; 
it  is  no  pleasure  at  all :  distinct  consciousness  of  any 
kind  is  with  few  exceptions  a  disturbance  in  the 
direction  of  pain :  the  supposed  well-feeling  is  only 
neutrality,  the  second  feeUng  is  real  pain.  Another 
will  say,  so  far  from  the  pleasure  of  health  and  mere 
life  being  no  pleasure,  it  is  the  intensest  of  all  plea- 
sures ;  a  pleasure  in  comparison  with  which  any 
pleasure  of  disturbance  is  nothing.     It  will  be  ob- 
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served  that,  in  the  first  of  these  views,  pain  is  much 
more  a  reality  or  a  fact  in  the  world  than  pleasure 
is.  The  second  view  is  more  suggested  to  people,  I 
think,  by  the  sight  of  the  pleasures  of  other  people 
or  other  creatures  than  by  their  own  experience ;  the 
reason  being  that,  for  an  observation  of  this  kind 
in  a  person's  self,  there  is  required  a  distinctness  of 
consciousness  or  attention  which  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  absorption  of  attention  in  the  employment, 
or  the  play,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  intenseness  of  the  pleasure. 

Pleasure  and  paia  of  this  first  kind  is  pleasure  or 
pain  of  undisturbance.  As  I  have  mentioned,  this 
term  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  I  use  it  sub- 
ject to  an  abundance  of  discussion  like  the  preceding. 
In  any  case  the  disturbance  either  way,  or  in  what- 
ever way,  is  slight,  vague,  and  general. 

The  second  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  (for  here  Feelings 

^        n  ,-1  ,  •  1    \     •     of  disturb* 

we  may  speak  oi  them  as  a  true  pair  or  couple),  is  ance  (2j, 
pleasure  and  pain  of  disturbance  where  the  disturb- 
ance from  a  normal  state  is  marked  and  distinct. 
What  I  mean  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 

Distinct  corporeal  pain  is  a  particular  state  neces- 
sarily involving  consciousness  or  attention  of  the 
whole  sensitive  being,  a  state  coexistent  with,  asso- 
ciated with,  or  belonging  to,  a  particular  physical 
modification  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  nerves 
which  are  capable  of  such  modification.  Distinct  cor- 
poreal pleasure  may  be  defined  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fact  distinguishing  the  one  fi:om  the  other,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  simple  and  ultimate,  incapable  of  defini- 
tion. The  result  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  one  we  like, 
the  other  we  dread. 

There  is  disturbance  of  the  normal  feeling  in 
this,  coiQcident  with  local  disturbance  of  the  nerves. 

Pain  or  pleasure  of  disturbance,  more  generally. 
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is  a  state  of  the  sensitive  being  similar,  as  to  the 
simple  undefinable  fact  which  constitutes  it,  with  its 
results,  to  the  above  described,  but  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  any  local  nervous  disturbance. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  which  may  be  called 
mental  rather  than  bodily  are  those  which  are 
connected  with  imagination  in  the  same  way  as 
the  others  are  with  direct  sensation.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  remembered  that  both  sorts  affect  the  whole 
man.  Pain  is  properly  of  the  mind,  though  caused 
(in  the  first  sort)  by  something  distinct  and  definite 
in  the  body;  and  in  the  second,  or  imaginational, 
pleasures  and  pains  the  body  is  constantly  affected, 
and  that  sometimes  in  a  very  strong  degree.  Tears 
and  laughter,  bkrsh  and  paleness,  shiver  and  glow, 
trembling  and  stupor,  are  the  results  among  others 
of  such  affection,.  These,,  in  the  old  language,  are 
various  forms  of  the  passion,  or  changing  corporeal 
state,  of  which  the  ejection,  or  changing  mental 
state,  was  the  mistress  and  occasionw 
En'oy.  ^  shall  take  the-  liberty  in  the  present  chapter  of 

ment  op-  appropriating  the  word  enjoyment  to  signify  what  I 
Buffering,  call  ploasuro  of  disturbance,  and  the  word  suffering  to 

Bignif,  what  I  «J1  pain  of  diatorbMice. 
».„^       Eijc.ym.Bt  a„/««frermg  .Ae  from  our  ha^, 
^ebody,  i^  our  mental  and  corporeal  organization,  distinctly 
greater     provided  susceptibilitics  or  capacities  for  them. 
fOT  B^r-        So  far  as  the  body  goes,  there  is  much  more  suf- 
Sfra^y-  fering    possiMo   than    enjoyment.     ^For,    speaking 

^  Paley's  ailment  onthis  point  in  his  Natural  Theology  is  entirely 
fallacioos.  The  body  is  in  no  senscra  magazine  of  possible  pleasore  to 
us,  as  unhappily  it  is  a  magazine  of  possible  pains.  If  the  oiganion 
does  its  work,  there  is  pleasure  for  us  in  the  work  done:  if  it  does  not 
do  its  work,  there  is  want  of  pleasure,  or  pain,  in  the  work  not  being 
done :  but  independently  of  this,  there  is  a  possibility  of  pain  for  us  in  tbe 
organism  with  its  sensations,  which  is  not  balanced  by  any  possibility  of 
pleasure.  If  our  teeth  do  their  work  of  eating,  we  shall  have  pleasare; 
if  they  do  not,  perhaps  because  they  can  get  nothing  to  eat^  we  shall 


ment. 
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loosely,  each  sensor  nerve  or  nerve  of  sensation  is  a 
special  or  separate  capacity  for  pain :  in  fact,  such 
capacities  in  the  body  are  infinite ;  wherever  there  is 
disturbance  of  the  normal  state  in  the  wrong  way 
(and  there  may  be  any  where),  there  is,  probably,  pain. 
Whereas  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  that  there  can  be  disturbance  in  the 
direction  of  pleasure.  Every  sensitive  nerve  is  a 
nerve  of  possible  distinct  pain ;  the  nerves  of  possible 
distinct  pleasure  (in  the  palate,  alimentary  canal, 
&a)  are  limited. 

I  am  speaking  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  ofxTseof 
eudsemonics  or  hedonics,  and  the  view  which  I  am  city  for 
taking,  like  each  view  which  I  have  taken,  is  a  par-  "'*'^®™8- 
ticular  abstraction,  or  partial  view.  I  leave  out  of 
account,  as  much  as  I  can  do  so,  man  s  having  an 
active  nature,  though  it  is  in  relation  with  that  that 
all  this  possibility  of  pain  stands,  and  that  it  has  its 
value  in  the  universe,  a  value  far  greater  than  that  of 
enjoyment.  What  I  have  called  enjoyment  might  be 
very  greatly  diminished,  without  the  state  of  things 
in  the  universe  diflfering  much  from  that  which  exists 
at  present :  there  would  still  exist  the  kind  of  pleasure 
of  which  I  have  spoken  already  and  that  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak :  but,  so  long  as  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  anything  going  wrong  in  the  universe, 
pain,  or  the  feeling  of  this  going  wrong  or  disturbance, 
is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity,  and  the  universe  could 
not  do  at  all  without  it. 

hare  pain :  80  fiur  there  is  a  balance  of  oonnter-poBsibilities.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this,  if  they  ache  we  shall  have  pain :  unhappily  there  is 
no  sensation  of  counter-ache  or  possibility  of  pleasure  in  them  outside 
of  their  work :  the  altomatiye  is  only  between  non-sensation  and  pain. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  argument  in  reference  to  Natural  Theology, 
which  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  organism  alone,  will  go  the 
other  way  from  Paley's.  The  argument  is  in  fact  a  painful  difficulty 
coming  home  to  the  feelings  of  all,  and  Paley's  smart  concltuiunculae 
are  quite  unavailing  against  it. 
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The  men-  Though,  SO  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  there  is 
(rityTg^aa  far  more  possibility  of  suffering  or  pain  of  disturbance, 
enjoyment  ^^^^  ^^  pleasure  of  disturbance  or  enjoyment,  this  is 
as  for       not  the  case  with  imaffinative  pleasures  and  pains. 

stLnenng.  •  . 

Here  the  capacity  both  ways  is  very  great,  and  the 
capacity  of  enjoyment  probably  greater  than  that  of 
suffering.     On  this,  however,  I  wiU  not  dweU  now. 
Peelings  The  third  kind  of  pleasure  is  of  the  nature  of  dis- 

andTtis.  turbance,  as  enjoyment  is,  but  it  differs  from  enjoy- 
faction  (3).  jjjQ^j^  in  that  it  always  implies  a  preceding  want 
either  real  or  supposed.  It  is  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies the  satisfaction  of  such  want.  I  will  call 
it  by  the  name  of  gratification. 
Desire  and  The  word  '  want '  I  use  here,  as  I  have  done  before  ^, 
^n!  ^*  to  express  a  fact :  the  want  may  exist,  felt  or  unfelt : 
the  feeling  of  this  want  as  a  want,  is  what  we  call 
*  desire'  (though  there  may  also  be  desire  without  the 
real  fact  of  want,  owing  to  our  power  of  imagination) : 
upon  the  want  follows,  if  it  does  follow,  another  fact, 
satisfaction  of  it  (or  imagined  satisfaction,  if  the 
want  is  only  imagined) :  the  feeling  accompanying  the 
satisfaction  (or  imagined  satisfaction)  of  the  want, 
is  what  I  call  gratification.  Gratification  is  to  the 
desire  what  satisfaction  is  to  the  want. 

Desire  is  pain  in  so  far  as  it  is  consciousness  of 
want.  Gratification  is  the  replacing  of  this  pain  by 
pleasure.  But  desire  may  be  also  itself  pleasurable 
through  the- anticipated  possession  or  attainment  of  the 
object  desired ;  and  if  it  is  followed  by  effort  to  attain 
it,  there  is  a  further  pleasure  in  this,  as  in  all  action  for 
a  purpose  which  is  free,  i.  e.  which  is  not  attended  by 
an  opposite  feeling  of  fatigue,  or  of  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  something  else.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
considered  that  gratification  was  nothing  more  than 
the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium.     They  compaml 

■  Cf.  Appendix  on  PFawf,  p.  27. 
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desire  and  gratification  to  the  filling  up  of  a  vessel 
^th  holes,  or  (we  are  not  more  plain-spoken  than 
Plato)  to  itching  and  scratching,  leaving  no  result  in 
the  way  of  surplus  pleasure.  In  this  they  confine 
their  attention  too  much  to  the  moment  of  gratifica- 
tion, though  even  as  regards  that,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  speaking  of  equal  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  fiirther  on, 

A  ready  illustration  of  the  difference   between  Diatino- 
enjoyment  and  gratification  may  be  taken  from  our  tween* 
feelings  in  respect  of  food.  ^^nd 

When  the  bodily  system  needs  support,  the  want  enjoyment 
makes  itself  felt  in  corresponding  desire  of  food  :  and  case  of 
the  gratification  of  this  desire  by  the  satisfaction  of 
the  want  is  a  pleasure  perhaps  of  a  very  intense  kind. 
Besides  this,  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  are 
80  constructed,  that  they  give  at  the  same  time  a 
local  pleasure  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  though 
associated  with  it  by  nature,  for  various  useful  pur- 
poses.    But  either  may  exist  without  the  other,  and 
constantly  does ;  there  may  be  keen  pleasure  in  eating 
an  old  shoe  if  one  is  starving,  or  on  the  other  hand 
in  tasting  an  exquisite  wine,  though  there  may  not  be 
the  smallest  degree  of  thirst  or  previous  desire  for  it. 
We  are  then,  it  will  be  seen,  capable  of  pleasure,  as 
distinct  from  simple  well-feeling,  in  two  ways :  the 
one  to  the  extent  of  our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure, 
or  we  might  say,  our  voluptuary  senses,  amplified  by 
imagination,  so  far  as  we  may  consider  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  being  without  faculties  for  action  :  the  other, 
when  to  these  are  superadded  our  activity,  and  our 
imagination    as    connected   with    this,   and   corres- 
pondingly, want  also,  as  a  fact  in  our  nature  or  the 
universe. 

The  difference  between  enjoyment  and  gratification  Though  in 
Avill  I  think  be  best  imderstood  by  our  making  the  wnedl^Sie 
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two  are     two  Suppositious,  so  far  as  we  cau,  first  of  our  being 
sMiS^oon-  without  the  possibility  of  the  one,  then  of  our  being 
neoted.      without  the  possibUity  of  the  other.     I  say  so  far  as 
we  can,  for  our  nature  is  one,  and  the  different  por- 
tions of  it  all  fit,  or  belong  to,  each  other :  and  the 
making  these  abstractions,  or  taking  these  partial 
views,  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  possible  :  i.  e.  when 
we  suppose  the  absence  of  any  element,  our  real 
supposition  is  the  existence  of  only  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  our  nature  barely  going. 
Enjoy-  The  first  supposition  then  will  be  of  our  possess- 

beiongB  to  ing  great  and  various  susceptibility  to  pleasure  with- 
tientna-  ^^*  ^^7  dcsiro  or  feeUng  of  want,  i. e.  without  any 
^'^ot^'re-  independent,  or  spontaneous,  feeling  of  pain  at  the 
ceded  fty  a  absence  of  it.  I  mean  by  *  independent  or  spon- 
want.  taneous,'  this.  We  may  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness  of  pleasure,  contem- 
plation, itself  accompanied  with  pleasure,  of  the 
possibility  of  our  repeating  the  consciousness,  and 
effort  on  our  part  to  reproduce  it.  But  the  sup- 
position which  we  must  exclude  is,  that  of  a  pain 
at  the  absence  of  the  pleasure,  going  along  with  the 
susceptibiUty  to  it,  when  such  susceptibDity  is  not 
in  exercise  :  except  so  far  as  we  may  call  an  imagina- 
tioo  of  the  agreea^laoees  of  the  prince  of  thelS,g 
a  pain  at  the  absence  of  it.  We  have  by  means  of 
the  nerves  of  the  palate  and  tongue,  an  intense 
susceptibility  of  the  pleasure  which  we  call  taste : 
but  this  susceptibility  implies  no  want  or  pain 
when  that  which  would  give  pleasure  is  absent :  our 
palate  does  not  feel  in  pain  at  the  absence  of  nice 
savours,  as  it  feels  in  pleasiure  at  the  presence  of  them. 
This  perhaps  may  be  understood  best  by  the  case  of 
smell,  because  there  the  confiision  caused  by  the 
feeling  of  hunger  will  be  avoided.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ear  and  music. 
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All  these  are  pleasures  of  our  simply  sentient 
nature,  in  the  service  of  which,  indeed,  our  active 
nature  may  be  by  imagination  engaged,  but  to  which 
it  is  not  at  all  essential  The  circumstances  of  such 
pleasure  and  pain  are  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
neutrality  or  undisturbance,  during  which  (except 
for  memory)  there  exists  no  consciousness  of  such 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  nor  (except  for 
memory)  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such: 
this  neutrality  may  be  disturbed  either  way.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  imagine  our  nature  infinitely  richer 
than  it  is  in  susceptibilities  of  this  kind.  Add  more 
nerves  and  intensify  the  memory,  and  we  might  not 
only  sympathize  acutely  with  every  chemical  process 
going  on  in  outward  nature,  but  putting  these  feel- 
ings together,  might  have  a  knowledge  of  it  in  com- 
parison with  which  our  present  coarse  and  rude 
acquaintance  is  nothing.  Only  we  could  not  mul- 
tiply pleasures  of  this  kind  without  multiplying 
possible  pains.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might 
diminish  these  susceptibilities  very  much,  without 
making  much  difference  as  to  our  happiness.  Many 
people  get  on  very  well  without  any  sense  of  smell, 
and  others  without  any  feeling  of  music. 

The  pain  and  pleasure  concerned  with  the  facts  onr  actiye 
of  want  and  satisfaction,  are  of  different  nature.     We  ^^^^ 
might  suppose  some  local  cause  entirely  to  destroy  j^  JJ?*^- 
our  power  of  special  taste,   and  that  there  only  which  is 
remained  the  knowledge  that  some  things  were  good  by^sense 
to   satisfy  our  hunger,  others  were   not :    himger,  ^^  ^*^*' 
i.  6.  a  want  and  the  feeling  of  a  want,  might  still 
subsist  in  all  its  force ;  there  might  still  be  intense 
pain  in  the  feeling  of  the  want,  if  it  were  great,  and 
intense  pleasure  in  the  gratification,   or  feeling  of 
satisfaction  of   the  want,    even  if  there  were  no 
pleasures  of  taste  at  alL 
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The  two  sorts  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  constantly 
in  fac5t  mixed  or  superadded  the  one  to  the  other: 
but  there  seems  to  me  little  diflficulty  in  perceiving 
their  difference.  There  are  two  conceivable,  quite 
different,  ways  of  multiplying  possible  pleasures :  the 
one  by  multiplying  susceptibilities  of  pleasure,  which 
may  be  titillated  or  set  in  action,  the  other  by  mul- 
tiplying desires  which  may  be  gratified,  and  corres- 
pondingly wants  satisfied.  In  both  cases,  we  mul- 
tiply pains  or  possible  pains  along  with  pleasures* 
These  two  kinds  of  pleasure  may  or  may  not  go 
together.  As  on  the  one  side  the  pleasure  of  taste 
will  go  very  well  with  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  so 
on  the  other  side  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  very  likely 
to  be  accompanied  with  imaginative  pictures  of  this 
or  that  manner  of  satisfying  it.  But  this  imagination 
is  not  the  hunger,  any  more  than  the  nervous 
pleasure  of  taste  in  the  palate  is  the  satisfaction 
of  it.  If  the  himger  is  very  intense,  it  will  destroy, 
by  overwhelming,  this  latter,  leaving  no  possibility 
of  distinct  attention  to  it. 
Butler  as-  The  exclusive  supposition  of  one  or  other  of  these 
IZti  two  kinds  of  pleasures  and  pains,  is  what  is  in  sub- 
pieaaure    gtancc  douc  bv  a  Certain  set  of  moralists,  more  or  less 

"was  grati-  . 

fioation,  called  selfish,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Butler  on  the 
nents^that  othor  I  the  former  suppose  only  pleasures  and  pains 
sure  was  of  enjoyment,  Butler  only  pleasures  and  pains  of 
enjoy-       crratification. 

According  to  the  latter  view,  the  object  of 
desire  is  the  thing  of  which  we  are  in  want,  and  such 
pleasure  as  arises  is  from  the  gratification  of  the 
desire  by  the  attainment  of  the  thing.  According  to 
the  former  view,  such  desire  as  there  is,  is  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  picture  to  ourselves  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  thing,  and  the  desire  for  the  thing  ia 
only  in  order  to  this.     The  word  '  pleasure,'  in  strict- 
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ness  belongs  to  the  former  view,  the  word  *  desire/ 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  first  set 
of  philosophers,  insufficiently,  define  desire  to  be  the 
feeling  which  prompts  and  accompanies  our  effort 
after  pleasure :  the  effort,  in  the  mass  of  cases,  is 
not  after  pleasure,  but  after  some  thing.  Butler, 
insufficiently,  defines  pleasiure  to  be  the  feeling  of 
gratified  desire :  there  may  be  pleasure  without  any 
want  or  desire.  But  Butler  is  the  nearer  the  truth, 
in  fact  more  confused  than  wrong,  joining  desires  (or 
wants)  and  susceptibilities  under  the  common  name 
of  faculties. 

I  will  just  mention  by  the  way  that,  for  the  par-  Butler  was 
ticular  purpose  for  which  Butler  discusses  this  mat-  alnyfng^ 
ter,  he  seems  to  me  to  overshoot  his  mark  on  the  one  *^a*>c*fon 

,  ,  ,  might  be 

side  as  much  cus  he  convicts  his  antagonists  of  over-  simply 

.  vith  a 

shooting  theirs  on  the  other ;  or  at  least  not  quite  to  view  to 
keep  in  view  what  I  suppose  his  point.  Putting  the  p^^e. 
thing  roughly,  his  adversaries  say  All  our  conduct, 
even  what  we  call  benevolence,  is  selfish  and  inte- 
rested :  it  is  all  done  in  view  of  the  pleasure  which 
will  redound  to  ourselves.  He  answers :  None  of 
our  conduct  is  selfish  or  interested;  it  is  all  done 
in  view  of  the  gaining  certain  special  objects,  what- 
ever they  are,  the  gaining  of  which  will  indeed  give 
us  pleasure,  but  what  we  desire  is  the  object,  not  the 
pleasiu'e.  In  one  point  of  view,  which  we  shall 
see  directly,  the  taking  up  ground,  as  Butler  does 
here,^exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  opponents,  is  of 
great  importance.  But  the  doing  it  thus  roundly 
tends  to  obscure  two  important  distinctions.  The 
first  is,  that  we  have  both  these  ways  of  action  :  at 
one  time  the  imagined  pleasure,  at  another  time  the 
thing,  is  the  direct  object  of  desire ;  only  that  this 
latter  is  much  the  more  important  part  of  our  action. 
The  second  is  the  distinction,  all-important  as   to 
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morals,  between  conduct  which  is  self-regaxding  and 
conduct  which  is  outward-going  or  public-spirited : 
this  distinction  may  exist  with  regard  to  both  parts  of 
our  conduct,  both  that  which  is  for  an  object  and  that 
which  is  for  imagined  pleasure :  the  object  may  go  no 
fiirther  than  ourselves,  the  imagined  pleasure  (of  our 
own)  may  be  the  giving  pleasure  to  others.     It  may 
indeed  be  a  question  what  is  really  to  be  thought  of 
the  latter  conduct  (the  benevolence  of  the  selfish  phi- 
losophers) :  on  that  there  is  much  to  say,  which  I  will 
not  say  now. 
Hia  oppo-        Butler's  opponents  however  are  far  more  wrong 
more        than  he  is.     There  is  no  statement  more  thoroughly 
den^ig*   ^iDitruo  and  misleading  than  the  constantly  repeated 
^iTbe**  one,  that  what  people,  as  regards  the  mass  of  their  life 
with  a      or  the  sum  of  their  thought,  are  wishing  for  and  acting 

Ti©W  tOij«l  !•  J*  J.'  J 

attain  towards,  IS  pleasure,  or  happmess  as  a  function  and 
jVwTLde'-  derivative  of  pleasure.  They  are  expecting  pleasure 
pendent  of  ux  the  attainment  of  their  various  objects  :  but  what 

DieaBUTe* 

is  before  their  imagination,  the  object  of  their  action, 
what  they  are  desiring,  is  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the 
mass  of  action  in  pursuit  of  these  things  is  what  we 
call  life.    I  do  not  deny  that  a  part  of  our  action  is 
for  distinctly  imagined  pleasure  :  but  we  desire  many 
things  in  virtue  of  our  nature  and  not  as  a  practical 
conclusion  from  having  foimd  them  enjoyable ;  and 
all  the  most  important  desires  are  of  this  latter 
nature ;  that  is,  the  parent  of  these  more  important 
desires  is  spontaneous  impulse,  a  faculty  seeking  its 
objecty  in  Butler  s  language,  not  the  remembrance  of 
past  enjoyment.     It  is  not  correct  therefore  to  de- 
scribe pleasure,  the  enjoyment  and  the  remembrance 
of  it,  as  the  spring  of  action :  it  is  but  very  slightly 
so.     No  catalogue  of  pleasures,  however  complete, 
would  at  all  represent  the  actual  happiness  of  life. 
Columbus's  desire  to  discover  America,  and  Newton's 
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desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  heavens,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  desires  we  must  conceive  to  have 
given  to  them  the  intensest  pleasure,  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  excited  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  which  a  small  exploration  will  have 
given  the  former,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem  the 
latter :  they  had  their  rise  in  the  nature  of  each,  and 
supposing  Columbus  and  Newton  had  never  felt 
pleasure  in  their  lives,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
so  as  to  desire  it,  they  would  have  been  cus  likely  to 
desire  these  things  which  they  did  desire,  the  impulse 
to  which  was  a  part  of  their  nature. 

Of  all  professions,   those    to   practicalness  areEyenifwo 
generally  the  most  empty,  and  never  was  any  philo-  love  of 
sophy  less  practical  than  that  which  would  make  ^^^^ 
pleasure  the  universal  object  of  desire  and  action.   It  ^^J^ 
is  convicted  of  unpracticalness  by  the  ordinary  non-  not  give 

,.,  i-i«  •!  •  •.      i/»  a  complete 

philosopnical  view,  simply  expressmg  itsell :  men  aoooimt  of 
plainly  see  the  love  of  pleasure  will  not  account  for  ^^, 
life:  if  we  are  to  have  it,  we  must  at  least  add  to  it 
the  love  of  action.  But  neither  pleasure  nor  action 
express  the  real  direction  or  pointing  of  our  desire, 
though  we  may  resolve  this,  in  a  manner,  into  them, 
as  into  two  co-ordinate  lines.  Our  nature,  bodily  and 
mentel,  has  various  wants,  wHch  wants  ai^  indicated 
to  our  consciousness  by  the  feeling  of  them,  or  desire, 
and  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  imagination  :  these 
wants  are  of  things,  to  speak  roughly :  before  the 
attainment  of  the  thing,  there  will  have  to  be  suction 
in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  after  the  attainment,  will  come, 
if  it  does  come,  the  tasting  or  enjoyment  of  it :  but 
it  is  neither  the  pursuit  nor  the  enjoyment  which  we 
want,  but  the  thing.  Our  imaginations  indeed  are 
likely  enough  to  picture  to  themselves  as  well  both 
the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
possession :  but  the  moving  force  is  neither  love  of 
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pleasure  in  general,  nor  love  of  action  in  general,  but 
particularly  determined  desire. 
Hedo-  jq^Q  doubt  the  utilitarians  are  lustified  in  saying 

that,  in  the  laying  out  of  life  or  the  determining  of 
action,  there  is  and  must  be  a  great  deal  of  comparison, 
in  the  imagination  of  different  pleasures  or  kinds 
of  pleasure :  the  doing  of  this  well  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Of  two  pleasures  choose  the 
greatest  (supposing  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  con- 
sidered) is  a  very  natural  pendant  to  the  rule.  Of  two 
evils  choose  the  least. 

But  how  far  is  this  comparative  hedonometry,  so 
to  call  it,  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  and  desirable 
if  possible  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  various 
assertions  which  have  been  made  as  to  pleasures  dif- 
fering only  in  intensity  and  duration,  have  been  the 
result,  partly  of  want  of  sensibility,  partly  of  want  of 
elevation  of  view,  partly  of  a  desire  to  give  a  slight 
shock,  as  paradox  does,  and  partly  of  that  pleasure  in 
depreciating  the  higher  parts  of  human  nature  which 
arises,  not  surprisingly,  from  the  foolishness  which  is 
occasionally  talked  about  them. 

Those  utilitarians  who  have  looked  a  little  deeper 

than  Paley  or  Bentham  cared  to  do,  have  been  obliged 

to  admit  a  third  difference  in  pleasures  and  pains,  in 

addition  to  those  of  intensity  and  duration. 

Those  who        They  have  said  that  we  must  take  account  of 

ference  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.    But  it  is  evident  that 

piM^Me^  in  doing  this  they  must  give  up  the  direct  hedonometiy 

must        which  Paley  and  Bentham  contemplated,  for  it  is 

abandon  ,  •'  .,  ^•^1•n^•  j 

the  exact  quantity,  not  quauty,  which  admits  of  bemg  gauged 

oompan-    ^^  measured :  they  must  even  give  up,  as  generally 

pleasures,  applicable,  the  very  moderate  measurement  impUed 

in  such  a  phrase  as  that  *  of  two  pleasures  choose  the 

greatest':  to  which  they  will  have  to  add,  Look  at 

your  kind  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  at  your  magnitude. 
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But  in  thus  giving  up  the  notion  of  directly  mea- 
suring pleasures  one  with  another,  do  they  not  give 
up  all  that  recommendation  of  utilitarianism  which 
arises  firom  its  being  a  good  definite  and  practical 
guide  of  action  ?  Is  it  a  more  real  and  easy  thing, 
in  this  way,  to  compare  pleasures  than  to  compare 
virtues  ? 

They  say  it  is,  because  it  is  matter  of  experience.  PaUwy  of 
We  can  estimate,  they  say,  the  pleasingness  of  plea-  6^6^ 
sure  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  .estimate  any- 
thing, by  experience  t  we  can  find  out  how  much  it 
does  please :  i.  e.  how  much  one  kind  of  it  pleases  as 
compared  with  another :  and  we  may  do  this  by 
finding  how  much  it  has  pleased ;  we  must  for  this 
interrogate  our  own  pa«t  experience,  and  the  ex- 
perience  of  others,  who  are  competent  judges. 

I  would  just  call  attention  in  passing,  to  the 
point  where  we  make  the  fiilse  step,  or  where,  in  its 
usual  noiseless  way,  the  universal  fallacy  of  experi- 
ence, as  I  will  call  it,  comes  in ;  where  we  step,  in  an 
instant  and  unperceivingly,  over  a  chasm  of  infinite 
depth. .  It  is  there  where  we  conclude  the  degree  in 
which  pleasure  does  please,  from  tite  degree  in  which 
it  has  pleased.  For  by  *  does  please ',  we  really 
mean,  not  that,  as  a  fact,  it  pleases  now,  or  at  such 
a  time,  or  any  number  of  times,  but  that  *  it  is  its 
nature  to  please :  *  the  universality  of  the  proposition 
is  something  not  given  by  experience^  And  in  this 
case  it  will  appear,  that  the  universal  proposition  is 
not  only  illogically  concluded,  but  is  wron^y  con- 
cluded mfoict. 

No  doubt  pleasure  is  a  thing  about  which  we  may,  Pieaanreis 
and  must,  if  we  are  wise,  ask  advice  of  others  and  of^f  in^.'°^ 
our  former  selves,  but  we  shall  not  therefore  consider  ^^^, 
ourselves  necessarily  bound  to  follow  it.  '  They  are 
not  we  (on  the   individuality  of   pleasure   I  shall 
G.  19 
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shortly  have  something  more  to  say)  :  and  we  are 
not  what  we  were :  what  we  found  pleasant  for- 
merly may  not  be  pleasant  to  us  now.  All  this  is  so 
trite  and  evident,  that  we  only  wonder  that  this  com- 
parative tasting  of  pleasures  by  people's  experience 
can  ever  have  been  seriously  brought  forward  as  a 
doctrine  which  was  to  solve  all 'moral  difficulties  and 
give  us  a  imiversal  guide  to  action.  Our  palates  have 
the  same  sort  of  nerves :  and  consequently,  in  the 
rough  practical  way  which  I  above  mentioned,  if  there 
is  a  new  dish,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  company 
like  it,  I  say,  I  shall  very  probably  like  it  too  :  but 
'de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,'  in  matters  of 
pleasure  there  is  no  authority,  diflferent  people  like 
diflferent  things,  we  like  diflferent  things  from  what 
we  liked  twenty  years  ago,  people  in  general  now 
like  diflferent  things  from  those  which  people  in 
general  liked  a  hundred  yeaxs  ago;  and  if  we  say 
there  are  some-things  which  are  worth  liking,  which 
people  should  like,  we  are  adding  a  new  element  not 
belonging  to  experience,  but  implying  an  ideal,  and 
really  borrowed  from  that  other  part  of  moral  philo- 
sophy which  I  have  called  '  aretaics'. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON    HAPPINESS. 


For    the   consideration    of  happiness,    the   proper  to  get  an 
point  of  departure  is  well-feeling,  not  that  distinct  h^^p^^M 
pleasiare  which  I  have  caUed  enioyment.     The  op- fr<>°i  pi«»- 
posite  proceeding  is  what  roay  be  called  an  error  of  most  start 
utilitarianism,   in  this  way.     To  utilitarianism,   aSfeeSi^^" 
simply  making  much  of  happiness,  happiness  of  one  ^^q?^™ 
kind  is  the  same  as  happiness  of  another  kind  :  but  n^^^-  * 
to  utilitarianism;  as  considering  happiness  describable 
and  measurable,  and  professing  itself,  on  this  account^ 
more  susceptible  of  accuracy,  as  a  moral  system,  than 
other  moral  systems,  it  is  important  to  start,  in  con- 
sidering happiness,  from  the  notion  of  distinct  plea- 
sure;   because  then  happiness   is   considered  as  a 
mass  of  pleasures,  or  a  quantity  of  pleasure,  which  it 
could  not  be  if  we  began  in  our  consideration  of  it 
from  well-feeling.     No  one  would  conceive  that  this 
could  lend  itself  to  anything  of  measurement,  or  that 
we  could  in  any  way  compare  the  degree  of  it  felt  by 
one  with  the  degree  of  it  felt  by  another.     It  is 
the  accompaniment  of  a  state,  which  state  may  be 
analysed  as  to  its  constituent  parts,  but  happiness 
itself,  the  accompaniment,  is  something  incapable  of 
analysis.     In  this  view  of  the  matter  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine  the  happiness  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  so  that  the  state  exists  in  order  to  the  feeling 
of  it.     Our  feeling  happiness,  may  be  a  test  of  the 
state  being  the  right  and  proper  state ;  but  to  pro- 
duce the  happiness,  we  must  produce  the  state. 

The  error  of  modem  utilitarians   as   to   happi-  Happinesfl 
neas;  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  an  imperfect  notion  ^^^^^'^^^'^s 
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*o  ?^    ^^  the  manner  in  which  any  happiness^  deserving  to 
tham.       be  called  such,  belongs  to  life  in  general.     Had  they 
understood  this  more  truly,  they  would  have   seen 
that  it  is  as  hard  to  describe  happiness  as  it  is.  to 
describe  Hght,  and  that  any  notion  of  making  morals 
more  simple  by  building  them  on  the  basis  of  plea- 
sure or  happiness  is  chimerical :  while  in  the  attempt 
to  do  this  all  real  notion  of  happiness  is  destroyed. 
Of  utilitarian  conceptions  of  happin^s,  Paley's   is 
probably  the  truest  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism; 
which,  to  the  depth  to  which  it  went,  had  its  truth, 
and  was  susceptible  of  very  various  form  s^rdmg  to 
the  mind  of  the  conceiver ;  but  which  nevertheless 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  kind  of  untruth- 
fulness like  that  of  pastoral  poetry,  to  have  taken 
little  account  of  the  real  movers  of  action,  and  the 
most  important  feelings.     Bentham's  conception  was 
of  a  sort  of  legal  happiness ;  a  mapping  out  ^f  in- 
finitely varied  feeling  into  forms  in  which  it  ought 
to  arrange  itself,  French  departments  or  American 
counties ;  a  process  excellent  in  many  respects    for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  used  it,  but  not  at  all  a 
Eoonomi-  real  account  of  man.     At  present,  it  seems  to  me 
h^ppiSeBs'  ^^^>  ^  the  desire  to  create  a  positive  or  inductive 
as  conswt-  scienco  of  morals,  there  is  a  dispositiori,  suggested 
posses-      by  political  economy,  to  describe  the  materials  of 
materials   happinoss   as  happincss  itself,   and   to  think   that 
ment^*^^     somo  observation,  or  positive  research,  will  give  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  distributed.     On 
this  I  will  say  a  few  worda 

Wealth,  I  suppose,  may  be  defined  as  the  mass  of 
the  commodities  which  man  more  or  less  urgently 
requires,  and  in  using  enjoys,  with  the  exclusion  of 
some,  scarcely  indeed  to  be  called  commodities,  which 
are  common  to  all.  We  may  thus  readily  analyse  it, 
and  we  find  the  various  kinds  of  it  satisfying  various 
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requirements,  and  giving  various  kindd  of  enjoyment. 
We  may  classify  the  kinds:  and  we  thus  have  a 
catalogue  or  arrangement  of  enjoyments  at  once 
suggesting  itself  to  us.  Wealtii  is  most  imequally 
distributed ;  some  have  nonfe,  some  have .  much. 
Here  then  we  find  a  ready  means  for  increasing  man^s 
enjoyment ;  here  we  have  good  action  suggested  to 
us,  and  suggested  to  us  simply  as  the  production  of 
enjoyment. 

Again,  according  to  Political  Economy,  labour  is  Action  is 
looked  upon  merely  as  the  means  to  the  attainment  a  m^^o 
of  the  one  thiug  in  itself  needful,  wealth.    Did  wealth  mint  as 
exist  without  labour,  labour  would  be  folly.     In  like  labour  is 
manner  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some  moralists 
that  all  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  the  play  of 
it,  so  to  speak,  and  none  in  the  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  noticed  as  the 
cardinal  point  of  my  diflference  with  utilitarianism 
in  the  beginning,  that  it  looks  upon  man  as  fruitive^ 
or  enjoying,  in  the  first  instance,  and  active  only  in 
the  second  instance,  because  without  acting  he  can- 
not procure  enjoyment.  Man,  I  said,  is  active  and 
finiitive  both  in  conjunction :  and  the  happiness  or 
successfulness  of  his  nature  is  in  this,  that  there 
exists  pleasure,  his  own  and  that  of  others,  which 
may  serve  as  an  end  for  his  action,  and  that  he  has 
powers  of  action  by  means  of  which  he  can  procure 
his  own  and  others'  pleasure. 

It  is   the  alternation   or  conjunction  of  action  There  is 
and  enjoyment  which  constitutes  life :  and  happiness  SvoWed"^* 
is  in  life,  not  in  the  fruitive  portion  of  life  only,  the  "*  *®*^*>°- 
enjoyment.     Man's  active  powers  are  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his  susceptibilities   of  enjoyment.     The 
enjoyment  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  as 
important  as  the  enjoyment  which  they  are  exercised 
to  procure.    He  would  in  this  way  be  unhappier  if 
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he  were  happier :  his  happiness  would  be  further  off 
if  it  were  nearer. 
Even  eco-         It  is  all  this  which  makes  the  complicated  cha- 
progress    ractcr  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  of  human 
lo^^of*^    happiness,  and  which  makes  it  constantly  impossible 
*°u  h^M   ^^^  ^  °^^^  ^^  ^y  what  is  his  enjoyment,  and  what  is 
to  love  of  his    trouble.      And   man's   economic  circumstances 
themselves  in  reality  rest  upon  this,  though  in  con- 
sidering them  we  make  for  convenience  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  suppose  that  wealth  is  enjoyment,  and  that 
labour  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  a  pain  or  evil  undergone 
for  the  sake  of  it.     It  is  this  compUcation  of  human 
happiness  which  makes  the  substantial  folly  of  all 
satires  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  or  in  fact,  on 
•    the  supposed  folly  of  men.     It  causes  a  perpetual 
circular  reasoning  in  all  our  attempts  to  estunate 
pleasure  given  :  we  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  thing 
gives  great  pleasure,  or  else  men  would  not  take  so 
much  trouble  to  get  it ;  and  then  again,  they  take 
all  this  trouble  to  get  it  because  it  gives  so  much 
pleasure.    It  seems  to. me,  that  if  we  oppose  the  total 
action  of  men  on  the  one  side,  to  their  total  enjoyment 
on  the  other  (not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
often  the  labour  falls  to  one,  and  the  enjoyment  to 
another),  and  if  we  suppose  that   men  then  really 
could  and  did  beforehand  estimate  the  value  of  plea- 
sure against  the  labour  it  would  cost,  estimathig  this 
latter  all  along  as  an  evil,  it  is  a  question  whether 
states  of  high  economical  civilization  would  ever  exist. 
They  exist,  because  along  with  the  love  of  enjoyment, 
the  sole  utilitarian  motive,  there  exists  in  man  an 
impulse  to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  or  so  far  to 
labour,  as  well  as  to  enjoyment,  and  a  capability  of 
rational  improvement  which  suggests  to  him  that  it 
is  better  to  exercise  these  faculties  in  the  production 
of  what  will  be  useful  and  enjoyed  than  in  savage 
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pursuits  like  war.     And  so  men  get  on  to  high  civil- 
ization and  to  luxury. 

As  there  is  one  line  of  moral  philosophy  thus  Joni  view 
connected  with  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  ^  hi^i- 
suggesting  to  us  human  enjoyment  as  what  we  should  ^S*  ^***^ 
start  with  or  make  our  first  consideration :  so  there 
is  another  line  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  associated 
«thjurispr»der,ee  or  li;,  an/wLh  start,  witb  the 
consideration  of  hiunan  action.  Bentham  attempted 
to  reform  law  by  bringing  it  into  the  sphere  of  direct 
considerations  of  human  pleasure  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  I  understand,  with  great  profit.  But  there 
exists  exactly  the  same  necessity  for  our  bringing  our 
views  of  human  happiness  into  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence, or  the  science  of  the  principles  upon  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  regulated  their  action. 
For  there  we  see  human  life :  we  see  how  men  im- 
derstand  their  own  requirements,  the  purpose  of 
their  action,  the  proper  direction  and  proper  restraint 
of  it :  a  theory  of  human  happiness  out  of  relation 
with  this  would  be  as  ilnsatisfactory  as  a  system  of 
law  out  of  relation  vnth  human  happiness. 

And  human  life,  as  a  whole,  consists  more  iniafeia 
action  than  in  enjoyment.    To  describe  man  we  must  S^y  of 
describe  his  habits  of  life,  the  things  that  he  does :  *®*^^'^» 
his  important  pleasures  are  closely  involved  with  sUghtiy  of 
these,   and   hardly  describable  independently;    or, enjoy- 
where  they  are  so,  are  endlessly  associated  with  other  ^^^^' 
feelings :  the  more  distinctly  describable  and  sepa- 
rable a  pleasure  is,  the  less  it  is  important.     The 
distinct    pleasures    are    like    an   animal's  fondness 
for  salt  or  any  speciality  of  that  kind,  as  compared 
with  the  pleasures,  involved  with  other  feelings  and 
with  pain,  in  its  exercise  of  its  faculties  to  secure  its 
food  and  gratify  its  appetite,  according  to  its  con- . 
stantly  present  impulses. 
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Arifltotc-  It  is  not  *  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 

l^o^/a.  poBsesseth '  which  makes  a  man's  life,  but  it  is  his  Uv- 
ing,  his  exercising  his  faculties ;  his  happiness  is  his 
eurrpa^iay  that  word  which  the  Greek  moral  iostdnct 
may  almost  be  said  to  hare  made  for  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy,  in  which  feeling  and  action  are  joined  in 
a  single  notion  as  they  are  joined  in  consciousness, 
the  life  being  in  this  tinion  of  action  and  feeling : 
living  ri^tly  is  the  doing  what  we  should,  in  which 
doing  we  feel  as  we  should  ;  and  this  is  the  important 
or  fundamental  happiness,  to  which  the  various 
separate  describable  pleasures  are  desirable^  but  not 
necessary,  appendages*  The  Aristotelic  philosophy 
was  true  to  reality  in  the  way  in  which  it  looked  at 
these  pleasures,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  materials  of  happiness.  Its  evSoL/jLovia^ 
or  happiness,  was  not  a  ftinction  or  development  of 
'qSopij,  pleasure ;  but,  as  I  have  described  it  above,  a 
something  more  general  and  deeper,  to  which  this 
other  might .  be  added  :  not  a  mere  product  of  the 
X^PVy^  or  materiais  of  happiness^  but  the  right  use 
of  the  latter,  with  fiill  individual  action. 
Improved         Happiness  then  consists,  firstly,  in  living,  feeling, 

delinition    .r  •    i  •  •!    •      ii  j.  /»  j.     i*  /•     i  i 

of  happi-  thinking,  as  it  i»  the  nature  oi  man  to  live,  leel,  and 
think,  especially  as  it  is  the  best  or  ideal  nature  of 
man  to  live,  feel,  and  think ;  secondly,  ia  the  pursuit 
of  purposes  worth  pursuing,  especially  in  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  them,  giving  rise  to  gratification ;  and, 
finally,  in  more  of  distinct  and  separable  pleasure, 
or  enjoyment ;  or  perhaps,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  in  less  of  djstinct  pain,  the  counterpart  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  the  lives  of  many  much  the  readier 
at  hand ;  in  so  much  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  one  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with 
•  the  entire  absence  of  the  other. 

In  man's  nature,  as  I  have  described,  sociality  is 
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not  a  quasi-accidenty  but  of  the  essence  of  it :  eacli 
feeling  bears  it8  imprint.  Thus  the  Uving,  feeling, 
thinking,  as  man  should,  has  reference  not  to  the 
man's  self  alone,  but  to  his*  place  with  others,  and  his 
relation  to  them;  mmI  into  his  purposes  they,  as 
well  as  hims^,  must  enter. 

From  «the  above  remarks  about  happiness  the 
following  may  appear. 

Moral  psychology  endeavours  to  co-ordinate  indi-  Diffionity 
vidual  experiences ;  a  thing  which  is,  in  all  respects,  a{  ^^ 
difficult,  and  at  least  as  difficult  in  re^rd  of  happi-  «?"»<^«- .  . 

;  ,       o  A  ^    .  Bions  with 

ness  as  in  regard  of  any  moral  sentiment.  When  we  regard  to 
are  speaking  about  moral  sentiment,  of  course  a  man  enoe^oT" 
may  reply  to  us,  *  I  feel  no  such  sentiment ' :  but  p^®"'"®"- 
quite  to  the  same  degree,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  any  pleasure,  he  might  answer,  ^  It 
does  not  please  me.'  And  when  we  say,  that  men 
are  educated  morally  to  think  in  this  or  that  manner, 
and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  determined  what 
their  moral  sentiments  shall  be,  I  cannot  see  at  aU 
why  it  may  not  be  said  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
are  educated  to  enjoy  this  or  that,  and  that  thus  it 
is  determined  by  education  what  their  pleasure  shall 
be.  When  therefore  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience 
as  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  we  are  told,  Here  is  real 
matter  of  experience,  Here  is  something  to  found  a 
positive  science  upon,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  experience  as  to  what  is 
pleasant  more  than  as  to  what  is  right.  Men  seem 
to  me  to  vary  and  differ  at  least  as  much  in  their 
enjoyments  as  in  their  moral  sentiments ;  and 
therefore,  besides  the  consideration  that  moral 
science  is  concerned  primarily  with  an  ideal  and 
only  with  positive  science  as  subordinate  to  such,  I 
do  not  see  that  pleasure  offers  us  a  firmer  ground  for 
a  positive  science  than  moral  sentiment  does. 
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Writers  who  have  not  had  a  theory  to  serve,  the 
simple  surveyors  of  human  natiire,  like  Herodotus  or 
Montaigne,  have  dwelt  on,  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  human  enjoyment  just  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  utilitarians  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  and  xm- 
certainty  of  moral  sentiment  and  reason  among  men : 
moral  sentiment  is  as  much  fixed  in  man  as  anything 
is.  That  is,  both  his  moral  sentiments,  and  his 
views  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  are  developments 
and  exhibitions  of  his  wide  and  varied  natura 

Human  pleasure  and  happiness  thus  eludes  the 
attempt  at  exact  description  and  classification  of  it : 
and  there  is  dangei:  of  mistake  and  immorality  in 
such  attempt,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  shew.    • 
Danger  of        It  is  scarccly  possible  to  attempt  to  analyze  hap- 
wf  thnL  pii^^ss  into   particular    distinct    pleasures,   without 
perienco  of  giving  a  greater   apparent  importance   than    they 
really  have,  in  proportion  with  the  mass  of  happi- 
ness  in  life,  to  the  distinctly  describable  pleasures, 
such  as  are  many  physical  ones.     To  give  a  coarse 
instance :    a   man   sees  put  down  among  pleasures 
the  very  distinct  physical  pleasure  of  intoxication, 
and  hears  it  said  that  it  is  very  intense.     He  says  to 
himself,  *  To  think  that  I  should  have  lived  so  many 
years  without  once  experiencing  this  pleasure  1  here 
is  one  ingredient  of  happiness  which  I  have  quite 
neglected.'     He  is  told  perhaps,  'You  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  pleasure  with  pains,  with  head-ache  after- 
wards, with  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  habit  which 
wiU  be  your  misery.*   He  says,  *  I  will  try  if  I  cannot, 
managing  the  thing  wisely,  secure  the  pleasure  and 
guard  against  the  pains, — I  thiok  I  can.'     The  iceal 
thing  to  be  said  to  him  is.  Your  truest  happiness  wiU 
be  that  which  will  flow  from  your  life  itself,  and  your 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  try  to  make  your  life  such  as 
will   furnish  such  happiness.     The  pleasure  of  dis- 
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tinctly  conceivable  and  describable  enjoyment,  the 
old  rjSovij  or  voluptaSy  is  something  which  life  might 
be  perfectly  happy  without,  there  being  quite  enough 
pleasure  for  happiness  involved^  so  to  speak,  in  living, 
in  the  moral  respiration  of  desire  and  gratification, 
pursuit  and  attainment,  affection  and  response,  which 
we  cannot  live  for  a  day  without ;  so  that  we  need 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  with  regret  (except  it 
be  in  the  point  of  view  of  curiosity),  there  is  this  or 
that  distinct  pleasure  which  I  have  gone  through 
life  without  tasting.  We  have  not  enough  enjoying 
power  to  taste  every  possible  pleasure,  and  the 
pleasures  involved  in  life  are  the  most  fimdamental 
and  the  best. 

It  is  because  of  happiness  having  its  groundwork 
thus  in  the  individual  life  or  mind,  that  it  so 
thoroughly  flies  all  description,  and  that  we  do  not, 
in  enumerating  particular  pleasures,  even  approach 
towards  a  description  of  it.  And  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  experience  of  one  person  and  another 
about  it  cannot  be  really  compared.  To  a  being 
capable  of  reading  human  hearts  the  world  must 
present  a  curious  picture  of  people  mutually  pitying 
each  other,  each  thinking  the  other  unhappy,  and  of 
people  mutually  envying  each  other,  each  thinking 
the  other  happy.  Even  the  comparative  amount  of 
enjoyment,  to  different  individuals,  of  the  distinctly 
separable  pleasures,  cannot  be  estimated :  no  man 
can  tell  whether  different  individuals  derive  the 
same  pleasure  from  intoxication :  no  man  can  tell 
whether  the  rich  man's  champagne  gives  to  him  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  poor  man's  beer  gives  to  him, 
or  whether  it  gives  him  a  greater  pleasure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  the  liquor :  so  utterly 
empty  is  all  the  talk  about  measuring  the  intensity 
of  pleasures. 
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Con-  The  first  condition  of  happiness  is  then,  if  I  may 

happiness,  SO  speak,  to  havo  good  &culties  for  it  and,  to  the 
^d «!?     ^*  ^f  ^^^  •  power,  to  keep   or  make   them  such 
temai.      These  faculties  are  in  fact  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
inward  or  moral  life  in  their  subjective  or  conscious 
aspect :  and  to  have  them  good  in  the  point  of  view 
of  haj^iness  is  to  have  them  what  they  should  be  in 
themselves^   and  then  to  take  the  pleasure  which 
springs  £rom  the  exercise  of  them  as  it  comes.     This 
is  that  great  principle  of  happiness, — ^that  it  is  not 
anything  which  can  be  gained  by  seeking  it,  that  it 
is  not  what  will  bear  being  looked  at  in  the  &ce. 
Secondary  to  this  groundwork  of  happiness    (the 
happiness  of  well-feeling,  of  life,  of  enjoyed  and  fruit- 
ful thought,  emotion,  and  action),  is  such  happiness 
as  may  arise  &om  distinct  and  exhibitable  plea- 
sures :  and  then,  as  a  pre-condition,  more  or  less,  for 
the  substantial  happiness,   though    in  no    respect 
constituting  it,  are  necessary  what  I  have  called  the 
materials  of  it. 
Ezamina-        The  common  maxims  about  happiness  belong  for 
maximg     the  most  part  to  the  region  of  what  I  will  venture  to 
b^piness:  ^^  ampMLogy:  that  is,  they  are  true,  but  an  opposite 
statement  ifiight  be  made  with  equal  truth :  their 
truth  is  partial,  and  implies  such  conditions  and  such 
an  understanding  of  the  terms  as  does  not  exclude 
the  opposite  statement, 
that  hap-         Of  this  kind  is  the  saying,  that  happiness  consists 

oSSsi^ts  in  ill  contentment. 

(wntent-  This,  as  we  should  mean  it  now,  is  not  exactly 

Beiation  either  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean  view,  but  a  sort  of 
maxim  to  dilution  of  either  of  them,  or  balance  of  the  two,  to 
Epicu?^  suit  the  common  run  of  the  world  :  it  is  what  they 
TifiWB.  have  come  to  in  the  currency  of  ordinary  life.  With 
the  Stoic  the  maxim  would  only  be  properly  true 
on   the  supposition  of  contentment  meaning,  as  it 
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etymologically  does,  active  self-restraint,  amounting 
possibly  even  to  self-denial.  With  the  Epicurean 
it  would  not  be  properly,  true,  because  he  says  that 
life  is  to  be  continually,  though  not  an  anxious,  yet  ' 
a  real,  search  after  pleasure.  Our  present  meaning 
for  the  maxim,  viz.  'Tou  have  so  much  material 
for  happiness,  be  satisfied  with  that  and  make  your- 
seK  h^ppy  with  it,'  would  suit  neither.  The  Stoic 
would  say.  Do  not  be  resting  in  and  thinking  of 
that :  the  Epicurean  would  say,  Get  more.  Nor  is 
human  nature,  in  practice,  more  satisfied  with  it 
than  they.  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  between 
not  thinking  of  happiness,  and  trying  to  get  more. 
No  man  will  be  content,  if  he  begins  thinking 
whether  he  is  happy  or  not.  Contentment  is  a 
passive,  not  an  active,  resting  in  oiur  lot. 

Whatever  may  be  natural  to  man,  contentment 
is  not.  Actumence  or  desire  of  action,  in  one  form  or 
another,  whether  as  restlessness,  ennui,  dissatisfac* 
tion,  or  the  imagination  of  something  desirable,  is 
quite  as  much  a  fact  of  human  nature  as  any  kind  of 
want  or  need.  Were  all  appetites  and  desires  satis- 
fied, this  would  remain.  Man  wants  an  object  for 
his  activity  quite  as  much  as  he  wants  his  activity 
for  the  support  of  his  life. 

'  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  it  is  not 
content ' :  but  neither  the  Apostle  nor  the  poUtical Sioewith 
economist  recommend  content  simply ;  for  it  is  dis-  ^^'ti- 
satisfewrfiion  and  not  satisfaction,  which  is  the  parent  ""ty  or 
of  all  idealism,  energy,  and  progress.     The  political  Economy, 
economist  has  to  urge  men  not  to  be  content  short 
of  food  and  raiment,  and  that  good  and  substantial, 
and  even  not  to  be  content  with  these :  it  is  the  bugi- 
ness  of  the  pioneers  of  commerce  to  make  men  feel 
new  wants,  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  their  content-, 
ment :    content   is   stagnation.      The   Apostle  bids 
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people  be  content  with  food  and  raiment,  not  in 
order  that,  having  provided  these,  they  may  rest  and 
be  idle,  but  because  he  has  worthier  work  to  set 
before  them  than  the  labouring  to  supply  themselves 
with  more  of  food  and  raiment,  and  things  like  these. 
It  is  not  the  being  satisfied  or  content  that  lie 
praises,  but  the  knowing  when  we  have  got  enough 
of  the  less  worthy  good  things  of  life  in  order  that 
we  may  expend  our  efforts  on  the  more  worthy; 
Does  not  The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  contentment 

^m^x-  belongs,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  to  a  sort  of  language 
penence.  ^J^ich  does  not  represent  anything  very  real  among 
men :  it  is  a  neutral  state,  not  to  any  great  extent 
existent,  nor  particularly  desirable  to  exist.  K  a 
man's  thoughts'  are  employed  about  his  condition,  he 
either  enjoys  his  circumstances  and  employment,  anrf 
this  it  is  which  is  such  a' main  element  of  happiness, 
or  else  he  dislikes  it :  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  thoughts 
are  not  so  employed,  this  may  be  either  because  he 
is  simply  stagnant-minded,  or  because,  aa  in  the  case 
of  the  Apostle  above,  there  is  something  else  which 
employs  them.  None  of  these  states  of  mind,  I 
think,  represent  the  contentment  of  moralists,  which 
seems  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  shep- 
herds and  hermits  than  to  man  as  he  is.  If  St  Paul 
had  not  had  something  better  to  do,  there  would 
have  been  no  merit  in  his  being  satisfied  with  food 
and  raiment,  and  certainly  no  happiness :  he  would 
have  been  happier  in  providing  himself  moire  of  them 
and  things  like  them,  whether  he  wanted  them  or 
not,  than  in  idly  meditating  on  his  having  enough  of 
them. 
The  con-  The  truth  on  this  subject  of  contentment  and  hap- 

true^  Ss-  piness  really  lies  just  the  inverse  way :  it  may  he 
unha°p^^  truly  said  that  discontent  is  of  all  the  feelings  which 
uesa.        are  not  bodily  pain,  the  most  essential  and  evident 
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unhappiness.     By  discontent  we  mean   commonly 
sterile  and  repining  dissatisfaction.     This  is  quite 
a  different  tiling  from  active  and  energetic  dissatis- 
faction.     And   it  is  the  poison  of  all  happiness; 
as  envy,  which  it  resembles,  is  the  poison  of  all 
benevolence.    It  is  the  positive  or  affirmative  feeling, 
and  ought  to  have  had   the  positive  term.     The 
colourless  contentment  which  we  spoke  of,   simply 
means  the  absence  of  it,  and  should  have  had  the 
negative   term.     In  a  general  way,  where  there  is 
absence  of  discontent,  there  is  more  or  less  enjoyment 
of  condition,  the  mind  is  alive  one  way  or  the  other : 
and  generally  where  there  is  enjoyment  there  is 
activity,  work  is  being  done :  discontent  is  a  kind  of 
mental  fermentation  or  turning  sour,  without  result 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future. 

The  old  Stoic  view  was,  in  substance.  If  you  have  The 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  you  can  eujoy  anything  :  T^Ti 
and  this,  though  exaggerated,  is  truer  to  reality  than  g^J^^f^J^jo 
the  notion  ctf  neutral  contentment.    So  far  as,  by  truth. 
saying  that  happiness  is  in  contentment,  we  mean 
that  happiness  is  to  a  great  degree  our  own  work, 
we  are   undoubtedly  right.     According  to  circum- 
stances, our  best  happiness  will  be  either  in  resting 
satisfied  with,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  enjoy,  what 
we  have  and  are,  or  in  exerting  ourselves  to  gain 
more  and  be  different.     Or,  most  commonly,  our  hap- 
piness will  be  found  in  being  satisfied  in  some  par- 
ticulars, restless,  stirring,  energetic,  in  others.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  exactly  the  same  truth  with  which  we 
say.   Happiness  is  in   contentment,   in   restraining  " 
desire,  we  may  say,  Happiness  is  in  hope,  effort, 
energy,  in  encouraging  desire. 

The  moral  philosopher  is  in  fact  as  much  con- 
cerned to  encourage  desires  and  aspirations,  as  the 
political  economist  to  encourage  wants.    The  lielp- 
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lessnesSy  listlessness,  undesiringness,  which  charac- 
terizes the  moral  being  of  so  many,  is  exactly 
anal(^oii8  to  the  economical  condition  of  well-satis- 
fied, unwantiiig  barbarians.  Few  people  desire  any- 
thing of  themselves :  they  copy  their  neighbours, 
desire  something,  wealth  for  instance,  simply  because 
everybody  else  does. 

Contentment  is  opposed,  in  a  manner,  to  ambition 
and  to  covetousness. 
Content-         Ambition  is  a  term  which  we  use  now  to  express 
S^^B^  to  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  ;rise  and  to 
ambition:  distinguish  themsclves,  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  states,  to  gaiii  glory  and  to  extend  their  dominioA- 
Between  what  is  commonly  understood  as  ambi- 
tion, in  individuals^  and  contentment,  the  question, 
both  as  to  duty  and  happiness,  is  mainly  one   of 
temperament :  some  are  called  one  way  and   some 
another.     But  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  the  word 
ambition,  all  are  called  to  ambition,  to  aspiration,  to 
effort  upwards,  to  raise  themselves  higher,  to  make 
themselves  better:    there  is  no    true    living,    and 
therefore  no  real  happiness,  without  it :  the  content- 
ment which  is  opposed  to  this  is  ignaviay  sloth, 
as  opposed       Covctousness   means  with  us  now    rather    the 
toMiOTB.   indisposition  to  part  with  money  than  the  eagerness 
to  gain  it.     It  is  in  this  latter  character  however, 
as  the  TrXeov^iCa  or  (fxXapyvpia  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  contentment.       In  a  commer- 
cial country,  the  quality  of  mind  which  makes  a  man 
an  energetic  trader  is  a  kind  of  ambition,  a  trader  s 
ambition :  and  as  against  contentment,  it  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  that.     There  is  no  principle  upon 
which  we  can  fix  any  point  as  the  point  of  reasonable     I 
contentment.     The  same  reasons  which  may  make  a 
man,  after  having  made  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
go  on  to  a  hundred,  may  act  to  make  him  go  on  still 
further. 
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Perhaps  I  may  as  well  here,  as  anywhere,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  relation  of  patience  and  of  hope 
to  happiness. 

The  state  of  our  mind  in  regard  of  pleasure,  and 
the  fact  whether  we  have  much  or  Uttle  of  what  can 
be  distinctly  described  as  pleasure,  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  as  regards  our  general  happiness, 
this  depending  far  more  upon  our  disposition  of  mind 
as  to  pain^  and  upon  our  ^sposition  of  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

By  patience,  as  we  use  the  word  in  English,  we  Patience 
mean  two  very  distinct  things ;  one,  a  manner  of  guHeriug 
endurance  of  present  pain;  the  other,  a  manner  of^nt^io 
looking  to  something  expected.  happiness 

In  respect  of  the  former  of  these,  supposing  as  it  im- 
patience  to  be  a  bare  self-resignation,  and  impatience  princfpie 
a  struggle,  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  a°'^*^- 
better  bearing  of  pain,  and  so  far  as  either  of  them 
can  be  said  to  diminish  pain,  which  does  so  most. 
The  real  reason  why,  in  pains  of  a  serious  natiure, 
patience  is  the  better  of  the  two,  is  because  of  the 
mixture  of  moral  (or  religious)  elements  in  it  with  the 
bare  self-resignation.  Both  the  old  Stoic  endurance 
and  the  Christian  patience  arise  from  a  principle  which 
may  be  called  faith :  and  the  Stoic  notion,  that  its 
being  hard  to  be  borne  by  the  individual  did  not  make 
it  in  itself  an  evil,  is  the  same  principle  which,  more 
rightly  informed  and  made  to  refer  to  a  divine  ruling 
will,  becomes  Christian  patience.  It  is  the  union 
of  self-resignation  with  faith  in  something,  or  far 
better,  with  faith  and  love  resting  in  some  One 
deemed  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  wliich 
makes  patience,  as  compared  with  struggle,  the  side 
of  less  unhappiness. 

Patience,  as  a   manner   of  thinking   about  the  Patience 

i»  .    -  ,         ,  ,^    J  .        as  to  the 

luture,   might    more    -properly    be    called    non-im-  future  is  a 
G.  20 
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mean  be-   patience,   impatience  being  rather    the  affirmative 
hopeful-    feeling,  and  patience  the  negation  of  it. 
fearful-  Patience  in  regard  of  the  future   is  something 

nesB.  2jj^^  contentment  in  regard  of  our  circumstances, 
and  is  of  a  very  doubtfid  character,  either  as  a 
virtue  or  as  a  part  of  happiness. 

Imagination,  applied  to  the  future,  generates 
in  us  two  feelings,  sanguineness  or  hopefulness  on 
the  one  side ;  fearfulness  on  the  other,  and  so  far  as 
constitution  determines  our  after  happiness,  it  is  a 
trite  matter  that  our  disposition  to  the  former  of 
these  is  a  main  constituent  of  it. 

Patience,  as  a  temper  for  action,  like  an  Aris- 
totelic  mean,  moderates  sanguineness  at  the  same 
time  that  it  supplies  encouragement  and  constancy 
to  fearfulness  or  distrustfiilness :  it  is  a  kind  of 
fly-wheel  to  energy.  Impatience  is  a  sign,  according 
to  the  temperament,  either  of  ill-regulated  sanguine- 
ness or  of  fearfulness  and  distrust. 
Thehappi-        It  is  howevcr  in  the  point  of  view  of  happiness 

uesB  of  life 

depends     that  I  havc  to  do  with  these  feelings  now :  and  the 
Se^f^u  ^  position  of  the  mind,  as  to  pleasure,  in  its  prospective 
^m!^°^  feelings,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
pany  de-  Pleasure  and  pain  are  in  the  greater  part  of  life 

pursuit,  mixed  together  in  a  manner  such  that  we  cannot 
separate  them.  One  genus  of  pleasure  is,  as  I  have 
described,  gratification  or  the  satisfaction  of  desire: 
as  in  contrast  with  this  satisfaction,  the  desire  is 
pain :  but  the  desire  and  pursuit  is  a  development 
of  life  in  us,  an  exercise  of  a  factdty :  as  such,  it 
involves  the  concomitant  pleasure  of  such  life  and 
action,  the  weU-feeling  as  I  have  called  it,  and  this 
may  be  so  great,  that  the  desire  and  pursuit  may  be, 
in  its  way,  as  pleasurable  as  the  gratification. 

The  great  mass  of  life  is  desire  and  pursuit,  for 
gratification  is  from  the  nature  of  it  short-lived  as 
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compared  with  that :  and  hence  the  happiness  of  life,- 
in  one  or  another,  to  a  large  degree  depends  upon 
the  proportions  in  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, desire  and  pursuit  are  painful  or  pleasurable. 

Speakinfif  generally,  a  hopeful  or  sanguine  tern-  The  inter- 
perament  is  in  this  point  of  viiew  the  life  of  life ;  but  fear  with 
this  is  only  speaking  quite  generally,  for  when  weuJtOTJSt^to 
come  to  particulars,   much   presents  itself  besides.  ^^*®- 
Where,  there  is  hopefulness,  there  is  a  half-enjoy- 
ment,  by   anticipative   imagination,   all   along    the 
pursuit  4  but,  if  the  mixture  of  fearfulness  tempers 
this  half-enjoyment,  it  adds  to  it  certain  elements, 
which  must  be  called  pleasure,  though  of  a  different 
kind.     The  life  of  each  one  of  us,  which,  while  we 
read  with  interest  the  depicturement  of  the  Uves 
of  others,  seems  prosaic  to  us  because  it   is   oiirs, 
just  as  the  present  seems  prosaic  because  it  is  not 
the  past,  is  an  epic  of  continually   varied  interest 
as  to  the  feelings  which  it  involves ;  and  a  course  of 
uniform  hopeftilness  would  not  be  the  most  interest- 
ing,  nor  all  things  considered,  I  think>  the  most 
happy. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  the  time  of  most  hope-  Caxue  of 
fulness,  and  are  probably  in  the  mass  of  men  the^gg^/*^*" 
happiest  time,  and  this  because  of  the  prevalence  of  ®^^^^^- 
such  hopefulness :  but  we  are  hardly  able  to  say  for 
certain    that  they  are   the   happiest,   for  it   is  as 
difficult  to  compare,  as  to  pleasure,  the  experience 
of  one  time  of  life  with  another,  as  it  is  to  compare, 
as  to  pleasure,  the  experience  of  one  man  with  that 
of  another :  and  supposing  they  are  so,  we  can  hardly 
tell  whether  this  does  not  arise  from  the  unnecessary 
degree  in  which  our  imagination,  and  consequently 
the  vividness  of  our  moral  perceptions,  stagnates  as 
we  become  older.     *When  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things:'  so  I  suppose  it  must  be  with 

20—2 
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US  :  but  there  are  some  childish  things  which  I  think 
we  might  keep  with  us  always,  at  least  more  than 
we  do. 
Maxim  The  Saying  that  happiness  is  in  distraction  is  not 

pinesB  ^'  more  true  than  the  saying  which  we  have  been  con- 
oonsistB  in  siderinfif,  that  it  is  in  contentment.  Neither  of  them 
tioiu        do  justice  to  human  life. 

The  latter  saying  gives  the  idea  that  life  is  so 
imhappy  and  so  dreadful  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
looked  at;  that  we  can  only  be  happy  when  our 
attention  is  in  some  way  diverted  from  it ;  that,  left 
to  our  own  selves  and  our  own  thoughts,  we  must  be 
unhappy;  that  happiness  is  in  amusement,  labour 
being  one  form  of  such  amusement. 

This  very  likely  represents  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
good  many,  and  it  has  a  side  of  truth  in  application 
to  all ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  which  it 
involves  is  very  limited,  and  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  it  represents  is  one  which  our  happiness  rather 
consists  in  avoiding.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  distrac- 
tion, dissipation,  amusement  of  mind ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  and  worthier  happiness,  where  it  can  be  had, 
in  self-coUectedness.  There  is  pleasure,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  kind,  in.  employment,  as  distinguished 
from  vacancy  of  mind :  but  it  is  not  dealing  fairly 
with  this  employment  of  mind  to  describe  it  as  dis- 
traction, and  set  its  value  in  that  character  of  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  to  be 
active,  and  that  it  is  unhappy  if  it  is  not  active ;  but 
its  activity  is  for  a  purpose,  and  part  ef  the  pleasure 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  merely  pass- 
time  or  killing  of  time. 
Pleasure  The  relation  of  consciousness  to  pleasure  is  one  of 

Mtibie™"  ^^  most  difficult  of  psychological  problems.  With- 
^e  with  out  consciousness,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy : 
•onfloioiis*  but  no  enjoyment  will  stand  full  consciousness  or 
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direct  attention  to  it.     Entire  unconsciousness  is,  so  ness  and 
far   as  feeling  is  concerned,  non-existence :  in  full  S^^oS^ 
consciousness  the  intellect  is  in  operation  to  such  a  °®"- 
degree  as  to  spoil  or  vitiate  the  pleasure.     Pleasure, 
unattended  to,  passes  by  us :  if  it  is  attended  to,  we 
find   ourselves   examining  and  analysing  instead  of 
enjoying.     The  greatest  and  most  important  plea^ 
sures  cannot  be  fixed  or  attended  to  :  they  are,  as  I 
have  several  times  expressed  it,  involved,  they  are 
un-analysable  constituents  of  a  general  state  of  tem- 
porary happiness. 

The  pleasure  of  success  or  attainment,  gratification 
of  a  desire,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  attended  to :  we  cannot  say  what  it  is.  It  is,  I 
think,  from  this  that  arises  the  complaint  which  is  so 
frequent  in  men's  minds  of  the  disappointing  charac- 
ter of  all  earthly  success,  while  nevertheless  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  they  do  and  have  enjoyed  it. 
They  ask  themselves  every  now  and  then  what  their 
enjoyment  has  consisted  in,  and  they  cannot  tell  : 
yet  it  has  existed  The  gratification  is  passed  by, 
they  say,  in  a  moment,  then  they  go  to  some  other 
pursuit :  but  in  spite  of  the  complaint  of  disappoint- 
ment, they  know  they  would  not  do  otherwise  were 
the  thing  to  do  again,  and  they  feel  the  gratification 
was  worth  the  pursuit. 

Consciousness,  in  its  application  to  pleasure,  is  of 
various  kinds :  perhaps  the  principal  distinction 
about  it  is,  that  sometimes  it  is  rather  attention 
to  the  particular  pleasure,  sometimes  it  is  rather 
general  self-collectedness,  tasting  the  pleasurable 
state,  with  mental  comparison  of  other  states.  One 
question  of  hedonics  is  as  to  the  concurrence  of 
pleasures,  similar  to  the  painter's  question  of  the 
relation  of  colours :  what  pleasures  heighten,  what 
kill,  neighbour  or  concurrent  pleasures.     But  every 
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question  of  hedonics  is  at  the  same  time  a  question 
of  the  relation  of  individual  natures  to  pleasure,  or 
of  individual   dispositions   in    regard    of   pleasure. 
What  is  true  for  one  man  is  not  true  for  another. 
Close  con-        The  Consideration  of  the  relation  of  consciousness 
between    to  pleasure  brings  strongly  before  us  the  fcict,  how 
m^^.  ^^^^  ^  pleasure  is  to  pain.     It  is  this  which  has 
made  people  so  strongly  inclined  to  put  pleasure  in 
distraction^  or  in  that  strong  form  of  distraction, 
which  is  called  transport,  amounting  to  entire  self- 
forgetfulness.    Yet  this  transport  also  has  its  evi- 
dent side  of  pain ;    it  is  minor  insania :  the  *mens 
Sana/  though  it  may  allow  itself  'desipere  in  loco/ 
is  before   all    things    self-collectedness.     But    self- 
collectedness  is  what  not  all  pleasures,  perhaps  not 
jany,  can  thoroughly  bear.     Wherever  we  put  our 
^  [pleasure,  the  casting  on  it  thfe  full  light  of  attention 
throws  out  its  shadow  of  pain :  everything  in  our 
[inward  experience  is  mixed. 
The  plea-         Not  Only  have   the  lower  and  more    nianifest 
th"imagi-  pleasures  their  twang  of  pain,  but  in  regard  of  the 
^*|^|^Q^'^  higher  and  more  refined  pleasures  it  is  constantly 
axe  ©on-    impossible  to  distinguish  pleasure  from  pain.     And 
mixed       yct  that  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  make  this 
pain.  (Jistinction  is  nothing  neutral,  it  is  eminently  plea- 
sure or  pain,  and  felt  as  one  or  the  other,  though 
sometimes  we  cannot  tell  which.     This  is  a  good 
deal  the  case  with  the  emotions   of  desire,   hope, 
pursuit :  but  it  is  most  markedly  the  case  in  all 
pleasures  concerned  with  the  affections.     The  yXv/ci- 
irt^KpoPy  the  hoKpvo^p  y€Kd<raa'a,  the  joy  in  grief— -this 
mixture  runs  throughout  the  affections,  and  in  fact 
belolags  more  or  less  to  most  pleasure  which  is  worth 
having :    there   are  pleasures,   so  to  speak,   whose 
intensity  is  in  their  nature,  not  in  the  degree  of 
them,  and  this  intensity  is  what  we  hiay  feel  as 
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a  pain.  Farther  than  this^  the  character  of  mixed 
or  Tindistinguishable  pain  and  pleasure  belongs  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  imagination :  the 
thought  of  the  past  or  the  distant,  with  which  affec- 
tion is  associated,  is  constantly,  I  should  think,  such, 
that  whether  it  is  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  said, 
and  that  for  the  very  intensity  of  the  sensation. 

What  is  the  character,  in  this  view,  of  the  anti-  Pleasures 

pathetic  feelings  like  revengefulness  ?     Moralists  tell  fence.  ^^^' 

us    not  imfrequently  that  all  such  feelings  are  in 

their  nature  painful,  and  the  sympathetic  pleasurable. 

But  in  this  they  are  clearly  doing  what  in  moral 

science  is  very  difficult  to  avoid,  i.  e.  letting  a  view 

of  what  should  be  anticipate  in  their  minds  the 

observation  of  what  is.     Even  with  regard  to  the 

feelings  of  this  kind  which  seem  least  of  all  to  have 

the  character  of  pleasure,  such  as  envy,  we  talk,  and 

with  full  meaning,  of  indulging  them,  implying  of 

course  that  there  is  pleasure  taken  in  them :  and 

how  shall  one  of  us  judge  of  this  pleasure  in  another, 

and  prove  that  the  pleasure  of  conquering  the  feel'mg, 

and  feeling  kindly,  would  be  greater  ? 

We  cannot  then  say  with  justice  to  any  one.  The  hawt 
straightforwardly,  Cultivate  the  benevolent  and  sub- finceowa- 
due  the  malevolent  feelings,  for  that^  is  the  way  to  ^^i 
enjoy  in  yourself  mental  pleasure.     If  he  should  say  ^^^  <>» 
to  us,  '  I  know  that  with  me  the  indulging  in  the  to  obtain 
feelings  which    you    call    malevolent,   if    there    is^^^f 
occasion  for  them,  i.e.  if  circumstances  arouse  them 
and  seem  to  me  to  justify  them,  will  be  a  pleasure,' 
we  have  nothing  to   answer.      But  we  may  say, 
Cultivate    the    benevolent   and  subdue   the    male- 
volent feelings,  for  that  is  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do  and,  being  right,  it  is  what  will  give  you 
pleasiure :  and  saying  this,  we  are  on  suier  ground. 
This  does  hot  mean  that  the  doing  the  thing  ois 
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right  is  the  only  source  of  the  pleasure,  benevolence 
being  supposed  not  more  such  a  source  than  malevo- 
lence :  benevolence  is  such  a  source  of  pleasure, 
while  malevolence  ig  not ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  for  us  to  do,  quite  independently  of 
v^hether  we  think  of  it  as  right  or  not :  but  benevo- 
lence is  not  genuine  benevolence  if  it  is  done  with  an 
arrihre  pensee  or  ulterior  view  of  causing  happiness 
to  ourselves.  And  thus,  if  one  should  say  to  us, '  I 
feel  no  preference,  as  between  benevolence  and  male- 
volence, for  the  one  over  the  other,  but  will  do 
whichever  of  the  two  will  cause  me  most  pleasure : 
tell  me  which  it  shall  be,'  we  can  hardly  perhaps  be 
certain  that,  in  this  view,  benevolence  is  what  wUl 
cause  most  pleasure :  in  fact,  an  action  so  done  would 
not  really  be  benevolence.  We  should  have  to  say 
to  him.  Certainly  benevolence  is  what  you  should 
choose,  but  do  choose  it,  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
benevolence,  or  else  because  it  is  right ;  either  i.  e. 
because  it  will  give  so  much  pleasure  and  do  so  much 
good  to  others  (forgetting  yourself),  or  because  it  is 
the  course  of  action  belonging  to  you,  intended  for 
you,  dictated  by  your  nature,  expected  from  you  by 
other  intelligent  beings  (all  which  are  forms  or  cir- 
cumstanceis  of  the  idea  of  rightness) :  and  that  it  will 
be  for  your  happiness  you  may. conclude.  No  doubt 
we  might  say  to  him  also  (and  it  would  probably  be 
the  best  thing  we  could),  Enter  upon  a  course  of 
benevolence  any  how,  with  whatever  motive,  and  it 
will  soon  commend  itself  to  you  for  itself,  and  chase 
away  the  ai^ibre  pensee  or  selfishness  with  which  you 
first  entered  upon  it. 
Phiian-  This  latter,  with  many  moralists,  is  the  entire 

thropy  can  courso  of  moralitv,  which  consists  in  their  view  in  the 

only  grow  . 

out  of       transmutation  of  selfishness  (by  society  and  education) 
by  virtue   into  bcncvolence,  the  birth  from  selfish  'feeling  and 
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selfish  purpose  of  an  unexpected  progeny,  plilan- of  some 
thropy  or  virtue.     That  this  process  is  a  fact,  there  tommiut- 
Ls  no  doubt :  but  it  is  an  involved  and  continuous  ?^,  p™' 
fact,  a  part  only  of  what  belongs  to  morality,  in  no 
respect  the  explanation  or  the  sum  of  it.     We  may 
allow  human  goodness  to  be  transmuted  selfishness, 
if  we  take  account  of  a  transmuting  principle  :  but 
selfishness  has   in   itself  no   such   self-transmuting 
or  self-elevating  power,  no  germ   of  such  a  noble 
growth.      The   setting    before    ourselves    our    own 
happiness  is  not  only  (as  we  have  seen)  a  mistake  in 
fact,  on  account  of  its  not  being  realizable  by  us  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  of  being  so  exhibited ;  but  besides 
this,  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  vitiates  the  character  of 
the  conduct  done  for  the  purpose  of  it,  and  prevents 
it  from  being  what  it  professes  to  be.     It  imparts  a 
character  of  sordidness  to  the  desire  of  doing  right, 
and  of  non-benevolence  to  benevolence.     How  shall 
the  stream  rise  above  its  source  ?     Morally  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  often  does  so  rise,  but  by  a 
power  not  belonging  to  it :  and  it  is  the  power  which 
does  raise  it  which  is  the  principle  of  morality,  not 
the  selfishness  so  transmuted.    It  is  a  part  of  the 
fact  that  all  things  belong  to  all  and  are  fitted  to 
each  other ;  or,  if  we  speak  in  religious  language,  it  is 
a  merciful  provision  of  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
that  benevolence   is   in   this   way  often   developed 
from  selfishness.     When   moralists  use  this  fact  to 
prove  from  it  that  selfishness  is  a  sort  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, they  are  themselves  forgetting,  and  teaching 
others    to  forget,   that    it    is    only    as    selfishness 
vanishes   that  .morality  supervenes  ;   and  that,  the 
selfishness  not  vanishing,  the  dispositions  built  upon 
it  remain  in  their  first  state  of  non-genuineness. 
The  world   they   picture  is   a  world  with   no  free 
impulse  and  no  absorbing  purpose,  but  all,  feeling 


sore. 
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and  action  alike^  overmastered  by  self-interest :  tiie 
world  of  satirists,  not  of  life. 
Maievo-  The  bad  passions  are  often  more  absorbing,  and 

lonod  18  ft 

perverted  in  this  way  may  conceivably  be  vehicles  of  more 
justice  ^'  intense  pleasure  (if  pleasure  it  is  to  be  called)  than 
gifing  rifle  tl^Q  good.  They  are  proofs  that,  as  goodness  in 
bii  P^e^"  human  nature  (in  the  manner  which  we  have  just 
seen)  is  not  merely  modified  self-interestedness,  so 
neither  is  badness:  self-interestedness  being,  as 
against  this,  a  good  principle,  and  tempering  h,  a. 
it  vitiates  goodness.  Badness  is,  not  mistaken,  but 
perverted  goodness:  so  far  as  we  can  see,  hatred 
never  exists  without  some  reason  (mistaken  or  other- 
wise)  for  it ;  but  it  may  overrun  and  leave  behind 
its  first  reason  or  occasion,  and  become  a  feeling  as 
unmixed,  on  the  side  of  malevolence,  as  there  may 
exist  unmixed  feeling  on  the  good  side.  No  doubt 
feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  morally 
morbid.  Not  unfrequently  it  comes  near  what  we 
should  consider  insanity^.     But  the  fact  that  bad- 

^  The  consideration  of  wrong  feeling  as  a  moral  disease  is  one  which 
more  especially  belongs  to  religion,  as  it  is  religion  which  proYides  the 
remedy  for  it  Bat  observing  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact^we  shall 
find  many  striking  resemblances  between  different  forms  of  bad  feeling 
and  actual  mental  disease.  Such  are  the  absorbing  and  almost  irresis- 
tible force  of  several  malignant  passions,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
real  madness,  and  that  not  by  any  means  of  only  a  short  duration :  still 
more  the  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  obscure  smouldering 
feelings  which  are  the  root  of  piure  malignancy,  such  as  jealousy  and 
envy,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  diseased  consciousness 
which  leads  the  insane  to  think  everyone  is  looking  at  them,  and  to 
suspect  everyone  of  hostility  towards  them :  similarly  the  manner  in 
which  self-interested  dread  of  the  future  tends,  with  the  weakening  of 
the  mind,  to  become  actual  disease,  inducing  sometimes,  in  advancing 
years,  a  dread  of  poverty  even  in  the  richest :  these  with  many  other 
like  considerations  tend  to  show  the  near  alliance  between  moral  bad- 
ness and  mental  disease.  No  doiibt  something  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  observed  in  some  forms  of  mistaken  goodness :  feelings  akin  to  coo- 
scientiousness  are  capable  of  a  morbid  excitement;  but  on  the  whole 
the  'mens  sana'  is  goodness.  There  are  various  feelings  which  might 
be  roused  in  us  by  the  thought  of  this  resemblance  of  viciousness  to 
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ness  is  perhaps  a  fearful  disease  of  moral  intelligence, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  of  its  reality.  It  may,  if  we 
talk  of  demerit  and  responsibility  in  such  extreme 
cases,  alter  our  opinion  as  to  thai :  but  still  badness 
is  not  miscalculating,  it  is  misheing.  And  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  wiU  be  perverted  accord- 
ingly. Springing  from  diseased  feeling  it  will  itself 
be  wild  and  inconsistent,  in  ways  which  no  sober 
analysis  can  follow.  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  The 
reason  probably  why  attempts  like  that  of  Milton's 
to  exhibit  perfect  badness  have  usually  failed,  is  that 
there  has  been  generally  an  attempt  to  show  with 
the  badness  too  much  of  consistency,  reason,  wisdom. 
These  however  belong  to  goodness  only. 

Happiness  has  been  described  as  consisting,  the  Maxim 
main  part  of  it,  in  the  pleasures  which  are  simpler  happiness 
and  nearer  at  hand  to  all,  rather  than  in  those  which  ^^^e** 
are  more  recondite  and  greater.  simpler 

•  ,  1  I        i  1  T  •      .  •        pleasures. 

This  statement  is  partly  open  to  the  objection  Most  Uves 
which  was  spoken  of  before  as  to  the  impossibility  ^^  hap. 
of  comparing  pleasures  together.     Whether  a  nlanP^®^  "^ 
who  has  had  one  great  pleasure  in  life  but .  a  great  pioas^»res. 
many  small  troubles  is  to  be  considered  to  have  had  a 
happier  life  than  a  man  who  has  had  few  troubles 
but  no  great  pleasure,  is.  a  question  as  indetermin- 
able as  that  raised  by  Solon  and  Aristotle,  whether 
a  man    can  be  called    happy  before  he  is    dead. 
Still,  as  great  pleasures  must  of  course  be  excep- 

insanity.  We  must  of  course  take  care  that  the  association  of  the  two 
does  not  lead  ns  to  judge  harshly  of  Uie  fatter,  but  rather  to  pity  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  our  pity  must  not  degenerate  into  indul- 
gence or  excuse,  as  though  moral  responsibility  were  done  away  with. 
The  absence  of  self-mastery  which  shows  itself  in  the  early  stages  of 
vicionfl  passion  must  be  met  by  eyery  existing  means  of  influence  and 
deterrenee,  and  all  the  more  from  our  knowledge  of  the  impending 
danger  both  to  society  and  to  the  individual  himself  of  entire  subju- 
gation and  possession. 
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tioual,  a  happy  life  must  on  the  whole  be  made  up 
of  small  and  simple  pleasures.    And  there  is  a  further 
and   more   important  truth  in   the   statement,  one 
however  which  opens  a  rather  difl&cult  question. 
Ambiguity   .     The  word  'simple'  is  very  vague,  and  the  putting 

of  the         1  .  ••11  •  1 1 

maxim,     happmess  m  simple  pleasures   may  either  mean  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  coarser  common  pleasures, 
as  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  a  sensitive  and  imagi- 
native openness  of  the  mind  to  such  pleasure  as  may 
be  drawn  at  each  momeflt  from  the  circumstances 
around. 
The  enjoy.        I  do  uot  know  that  it  is  much  worth  while  to 
common    cousidcr  about  the  former  of  these.    These  coarser 
fs^oTln-  pl^^^^^s  21^®  eminently  natural,  and  insensibility  to 
creased  by  them,  excopt  ou  accouut  of  the  mind  being  occupied 
by    something    better,   is   no   more   a   merit   than, 
except  for  the  same  reason,  contentment  or  undesir- 
ingness  is.     But,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
thus  natural,  the  pleasingness  of  them  is  probably 
very  little  increased  by  any  attempts  at  refining  and 
artificiaUzing   them.     It  is  not   really   possible  to 
compare  experiences  of  pleasure ;  but  it  is  probable, 
I  think,  that  luxury  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
makes  no  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  pleasure 
enjoyed,  but  merely  dresses  this  up  in  a  manner 
supposed  to  be  accordant  with  wealth,  civilization, 
and  refinement.    If  we  say  then  that  happiness  is  in 
the  simpler  pleasures,  meaning  by  the  simpler  the 
coarser,  there  is  this  truth  in  it,  that  for  the  ricli 
man  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  he  must  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  as  the  poor  man  does  his^  and  that  the  poor  man 
has  in  his  simple  dinner  all  the  important  part  of 
the  pleasures  which  the  rich  has  in  his  luxurious 
one,  if  he  is  wise  enough  rather  to  enjoy  that,  than 
to  envy  the  other. 
Luxury  Luxury  is  a  word  of  vague  meaning  in  English, 
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and  sometimes  means  mere  self-indulgence.     In  itsnaturaUy 
ordinary  meaning  however,  in  which  it   unites   to-  where  "^ 
gather  the  two  notions  of  mere  enjoyment  and  of  ^^*^ 
superfluity,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  main^^*^^"* 
something  which  comes  upon  a  state  of  high  civiliza-  meat. 
tion  of  itself,  as  it  were,  and  more  from  human  help- 
lessness than  of  human  intention.     Advanced  econo- 
mical civilization  should  go  on  to  what  I  will  call 
refinement :  the  superfluity  of  production  and  enjoy- 
ment,  which  there  is  upon  the  whole,  should  flower 
into  the  higher  pleasures  of  literature  and  art,  of 
taste  and   beauty,  not  merely  as  something  to  be 
admired  and  talked  about,  but  as  something  entering 
into  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 

Luxury,  as  I  understand  it,  seems  to  me  some- 
thing which  comes  in  the  default  of  these.  Nobody 
particularly  wants  it  or  cares  much  for  it :  but 
for  the  refinement  of  which  I  have  spoken  there 
are  needed  much  efibrt  and  power  of  mind,  which 
do  not  exist,  and  in  the  mean  time  money  has  to  be 
spent,  labour  to  be  employed,  enjoyment  to  be  had : 
and  so  fashion  fixes  itself  upon  fine  furniture,  magni- 
6cent  dresses,  rich  tables:  these  become  necessities 
of  a  certain  rank  :  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing 
as  badges  or  uniforms  :  there  is  no  reason  they  should 
not  exist,  except  that  there  might  be  something 
better :  failing  that,  they  are  in  a  manner  right :  the 
wrong  of  them  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  them  repre- 
sents labour  which  produces  no  enjoyment  (for  no- 
body looks  at  the  fine  chairs  or  tables,  though  they 
would  look  if  they  were  not  there) ;  but  then  the 
question  is,  what  labour,  at  that  economical  stage, 
wotdd  produce  enjoyment :  on  that  I  will  not  enter 

now. 

The  literature  of  luxury  is  rather  considerable,  Unreality 
and  how  little  reality  of  pleasure  (I  mean  of  addi-  ution  hi' 
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the  utera-  tional  pleasure  for  the  luxury)  there  is  underlying 
luxury,     the  luxury,  may  be  judged  in  some  measure  from 
the  observation,  in  how  small  a  degree  the  luxury 
of  one  time  suits  another.     About  luxury,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  hold  in  any  way  of  the  real  feeling,  on 
account  of  the  affectation  and  falsehood  of  thought 
which  constantlyappear  on  both  sides  in  the  treatment 
of  it.     The  literature  of  luxury,  say  of  gourmandise, 
descants  upon  enjoyments  which,  it  is  evident  from 
a  moment  s  consideration,  cannot  be  real,  but  must 
be  talk  alone :  it  is  quite  evident  that,  while  what 
is  wanted  for  enjoyment  is  the  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness (appetite,  but  not  in  too  strong  a  degree,  being 
supposed),  the  senseless  adding  together  and  crowd- 
ing stimulant  on  stimulant  must  entirely  destroy 
any  real  sensitiveness ;  and  yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  most  delicate  discrimination  is  talked 
of — ^talked   of,  that   is,  in  one  age  to  be  laughed 
at  in  another,  as  tlie  dinner  of  Nasidienus  would 
be  no  luxury  to  us,  and  the  endlessly  varying  tastes 
of  different  fish  in  Athenaeus  we  should  not  care  for. 
This  affectation  on  the  side  of  luxury  is  met  generally 
in  literature  by  a  corresponding  affectation  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  an  essential  unreality  in  both  the 
tones  which  appear  commonly  in  literature  in  an- 
tagonism with  it,  which  I  may  call  the  idyllic  and 
the   satirical,   in  spite  of  the  charm  attaching  to 
the   former :   and   people  feeling  this  unreality  on 
.    the  other  side  are  disposed  to  attribute  more  reality 
than  they  should  to  the  pleasure  of  luxury.     There 
is  a  feeble,  self-apologetic,  tone  in  the  idyllism  and  a 
condemnatory  tone  in  the  satire,  neither  of  which 
are  warranted.     But  it  is  a  pity,  while  the  regions 
of  art  and  possible  civilization  are  unvisited  and  un- 
explored to  the  extent  to  which  they  still  are,  that 
refinement  and  thought  should  be  appropriated  to 
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subjects  unworthy  of  them,  and  in  which  they  can 
only  appear  under  circumstances  of  what  I  have 
called  falsehood  and  aflfectation :  luxury  in  itself  may 
be  considered  simply  an  incident  of  high  civilization, 
but  we  cannot  but  grieve  when  it  takes  possession 
of  literature. 

It  is  an  element  then,  generally,  of  happiness, 
because  it  is  a  natural  part  of  life,  to  preserve  a 
simple,  I  will  not  say  coarse,  but  unluxurious  dis- 
position :  and  this  is  one  point  which-  makes  the 
happiness  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  substance  the 
same. 

If  however  by  simple  pleasures  we  mean  plea- 18  increase 
sures  derived  from  sources  at  all  times  at  every  sensibiuty 
body's  command,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  here  ^^^  ^ 
wanted  is  the  mind  and  the  sensibility.     And  here  ^®®*' 
the  question  arises.  Is  it  best  that  our  sensitiveness 
to  enjoyment  in  general  should  be  keen,  or  not  so  ? 
Because  of  course  sensitiveness  to  pleasure  is  sen- 
sitiveness to  pain :  refining  our  nature  in  any  way 
adds  pains  to  our  Ufe,  as  well  as  pleasurea 

There  is  no  more  practical  question  than  this, 
both  as  to  our  own  lives,  as  to  education,  and  as  to 
our  estimate  of  the  different  conditions  of  men.  We 
may  be  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  whole  life,  with  the  exception 
of  that,  unhappily  perhaps,  large  portion  of  it  which 
is  a  season  of  actual  pain,  should  not  be  pleasurable  ; 
for,  saving  quite  exceptional  positions,  there  is  always 
something  which  may  set  in  action  our  imagination 
or  our  affections.  But  then,  can  we  have  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  affections  thus  alive,  without  intro- 
ducing into  life  as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  or  more  ? 
Could  we  have  the  labourer  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  scene  in  which  he  works,  and 
have  him   at  the   same  time   contented   with   his 
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wretched  cottage,  and  willing,  if  necessary,  to  work 

in  a  coal-pit?     To   put  the  thing  coarsely,  can  we 

do   without   coarseness?    Is   a  life  of  imaginative 

sensitiveness  or  a  life  with  a  good  deal  of  roughish 

insensibility,  not  to  say  the  more  useful — ^which  we 

are  not  speaking  of  now, — but  the  happier  ? 

It  iB  good         For  happiness,  it  seems  to  me  that,  beyond  that 

eninglhe  substance  of  it  which  concerns  life  as  action,  it  is 

We^^wid'  of  great  importance  to  multiply  susceptibilities  of 

th^!^*^    pleasure,  and  that,  in   spite   of  the   corresponding 

tions  is      increase  of   susceptibility  to  pain :   a   man  has  so 

the  nata-  -i  /•  i  */•  n  i»i 

rai  supple-  Diucn  morc  01  life  as  well  as  ot  pleasure. 

active  ^Ufe.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  Cultivated  sensibilities  and  the 
pleasiure  arising  from  them  belong  to  leisure:  but 
in  this  sense,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  leisure  with 
almost  all  men  and  in  all  classes ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  mere  inanity  and  vacancy.  The 
conscious,  uninvolved,  happiness  of  life  very  much 
depends  upon  the  fillings  up  of  it.  It  is  here  that 
comes  in  the  obnoxious  rjSovrj,  voluptuousness,  the 
indulgence  of  the  coarser  and  lower  sensibilities  :  the 
higher  sensibilities,  as  of  art  and  .literature,  are 
what,  it  would  appear,  should  work  against  them, 
and  they  much  need  to  do  so  in  aU  classes.  They 
are  also  most  naturally  associated  with  that  other 
natural  filling  up  of  life,  the  indulgence  of  the  af- 
fections. 

The  recommendation  of  simple  pleasures  for  hap- 
piness, if  by  this  is  understood  the  cultivation  of 
the  sensibilities,  is  in  fact  recommending  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  quiet  pleasures  connected  vdth  it, 
as  against  pleasures  of  excitement  and  transport. 
There  is  fallacy  sometimes  about  this,  and  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  have  a  more  manly  and  active 
character,  while  the  former  are  despised.  But  in 
this,  there  is  not  a  true  taste  for  pleasure.     There 
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is  intellectual  mistake   or  delusion ;   of  which,  in 
regard  to  pleasure,  there  is  abundance. 

The  question  which  was  raised  before,  as  to  the 
relation  of  pleasure  to  consciousness,  will  come  in  also 
in  reference  to  these  simple  pleasures.  Supposing 
a  man  shut  up  suddenly  in  solitary  confinement,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  will  say  to  himself,  How 
happy  I  was  when  I  was  free,  or  whether  he  will 
say,  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
society  more  while  I  had  them :  and  whichever  he 
said,  the  meaning  would  probably  be  in  substance 
the  same,  and  he  would  not  mean  to  represent  his 
past  feeling  as  different  in  the  two  cases. 

'*0  fortunatos  Dimiam!" 

''0  knew  he  but  his  happiiicBs!" 

Can  a  man  be  happy  without  knowing  himself  i>iffic^ty 
so  ?  Does  his  knowing  himself  so  and  meditating  on  nouncmg 
his  happiness,  increaae  his  happiness?  Or  does  it^^„ 
spoil  it  ?    These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  an-  ^., 

r  Jl  whether 

swered,  because,  as  1  nave  said,  we  cannot,  except  Buoh  plea- 

.  j*i  *  II  111*  Bturee  sre 

m  comparatively  ummportant  cases,  look   happiness  enjoyed, 
or  pleasure  in  the  face. 

But  though  we  cannot,  in  regard  of  any  person,  Fr«8i^«B8 
tell  whether  he  really  derives  pleasure  from  the  is  an  un- 
sources  which  are  open  to  all,  except  to  those  iUeiSaent 
pain  ;  because,  for  all  that  we  know,  he  may^  though  ^*^^^' 
he  gives  no  sign  of  it  or  perhaps,  by  grumbling, 
gives  sign  of  the  contrary :  yet  it  is  important  for 
ourselves  to  be  aware,  that  in  regard  of  the  current 
pleasure  of  life,  it  is  here  that  it  is  to  be  got.     It 
has  always  been  a  femous  rule  of  morals  'Live  this 
day  as  if  thy  last.'     It  has  been  given  also  as  a  rule 
of  happiness^ :  in  which  character  it  is  perhaps  more 
questionable.     The  feeling  of  the  last  day  in  any 

*  Ilor.  Epi9t  L  4.  1.3. 
O.  21 
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place  we  are  attached  to  has  peculiar  elements  of 
sensitiveness^  attention,   consciousness,   tenderness, 
but  is  hardly  on  the  whole  one  of  happiness.     The 
real  point  of  happiness  is  in  the  '  Grata  superveniet 
quae  non  sperabitur  hora.'     The  having  looked  upon 
yesterday  as  a  last  day  makes  to-day  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  first  one — ^as  a  new  beginning  of  existence. 
If  we  really  did  look  upon  life  each  day  with  fresh 
eyes,  no  doubt  the  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the 
pleasure  in  the  look,  would  be  increased  tenfold. 
This  would  be  the  real  fountain  of  youth,  supposing, 
of  course,  there  were  energy  to  maintain  the  perpetual 
aliveness.     As  it  is,  the  ordinary  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  I  have  spoken  of  only  mark  themselves 
as  sources  of  enjoyment  when  circumstances  give 
them  novelty  and  distinct  relief.     And  it  is  hen^ 
that  arises  the  imiversal  fallacy  in  our  judging  of 
the  condition  of  others.     We  only  perceive    dis- 
I  tinctions.     We  are  fatigued  with  something  which, 
I  whether  we    like    it    or    not,  we    at    least  think 
we  have  too  much  of,  and-  whatever  we  make  our 
escape  to,  whatever  is  different  from  this,  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  all  happiness.      Hence  townsmen's 
praises  of  the  country  and   countrymen's    of    the 
town.     Hence  too  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
a  single  idea  of  life  in  the  point  of  view  of  hap- 
piness.    Man,  as  he  is  known  to  us,  if  he  were  not 
sometimes  unhappy,  could  never  be  happy  in  the 
sense  of  testing  happiness.     Supposing,  the  best  we 
can  suppose,  life  to  be  a  sort  of  alternation  of  plea- 
sures setting  off  each  other,  as  lively  pursuit  followed 
by  rest  or  gratification,  and  so  forth ;  there  must  be 
a  character  of  pain  in  the  pursuit  to  give  the  neces- 
sary alternation  to  the  gratification :  this  is  part  of 
the  universal  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  I 
have  spoken  of. 
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However,  for  ourselves,  what  is  needed  is  to  be  The  chief 
aware  that  there  are  always  sources  of  pleasure  at  pleasure 
hand,  in  the  main  the  same  for  the  rich  as  the  poor :  ^J^ 
and  in  this  consists  such  truth  as  there  is  in  the 
statement  which  is  often  made  with  a  good  deal  of 
hard-heartedness,  that  all  conditions  are  alike  for 
happiness.    I  have  observed  before,  what  a  ridiculous  f 
prospect..people's  mutual  envies  must  present  to  any  :  ^ 
being^  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  all.  ^  The  poor  \ 
man  envies  the  rich,  and  no  doubt  with  some  reason, 
if  we  could  suppose  envy  to  be  right  at  all.    He 
envies  him  because  of  his  rich  rooms  and  furniture 
and  his  luxurious  dinner,  whereas  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  the  rich  man  derives  less  pleasure  from 
these  than  he  does  from  a  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
which  the  poor  man  might  enjoy  as  well  as  he ;  and 
that  he  finds  his  main  happiness  in  some  reading,  or 
study,  or  pursuit,  which,  by  the  poor  man  would 
be  felt  to  be  more  irksome  than  his  own  most  la- 
borious  toil. 

One  direction  which  has  been  given  for  happiness  Maxim, 

.  .  that  we 

is  that  we  should  not  raise  our  expectations  high :  Bhonid  not 
and  similar  in  some  measure  to  this  is  the  direction  JSSi*of 
that  we  should  pitch  the  scale  of  our  living  and  our  ^®- 
enjoyments  low;  because  then  any  change  will  be 
for  the  better. 

Directions  of  this  kind  represent  different  man-  it  is  true 
nets  of  thought.      Sometimes  they  represent  that  are  not  so 
mild  view  of  things,  recommended,  but  not  expected  ™p"^t!  m 
to  produce  much  effect,  to  which  belong  also  the  *<>  »«?«?* 

*  ,  ,        •  ,  ^^  ,      happiness. 

notions  of  happiness  being  in  contentment  and  dis- 
traction. Or  else  they  perhaps  represent  what  I 
will  for  a  moment  call  Stoico-Epicureanism,  I  mean 
Epicureanism  developing  into  a  kind  of  semi-Stoical 
self-discipline  and  moderation,  which  probably  was 

21—2 
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rather  the  character  of  the  early  EpicureaniBm.  The 
view  is  partly  true,  partly  false,  and  partly  true 
for  some  but  not  for  others. 

Its  truth  lies  in  its  being  in  some  respects  an 
exhibition  of  the   undoubted  fact,   that   hajpness 

(*s  not  to  be  sought  for,  but  to  be  taken.  If  we  are 
;o  have  it  at  all,  which  only  very  partially  depends 
apon  ourselves,  it  will  come  to  us  as  we  live :  and  by 
living  I  mean  doing  our  duty  in  the  state  to  which 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  us,  trying  to  do  what  we 
should  do  and  be  what  we  should  be,  trying  to  do 
our  part,  large  or  small,  towards  advancing  the  pro- 
gress of  our  kind  towards  its  ideal,  helping  those 
who  are  worse  off,  as  to  the  materials  of  happiness, 
•  than  we  are,  trying  to  have  a  clear  inward  sight  and 
j  a  just  and  true  social  feeling.  The  ground-work  or 
stock  of  happiness  is  something  which  will  come  of 
itself  so  far  as  we  are  able  thus  to  live:  for  the 
branches  or  fillings  up,  our  course  is,  as  we  can,  to 
cultivate  our  sensibilities,  to  increase  our  interests, 
or  as  we  frequently  speak,  our  resources.  And  the 
absence  of  thought  about  happiness,  or  in  this  mean- 
ing, of  expectations  of  it,  is  a  cardinal  rule.  Other- 
wise, whatever  our  lot  in  life,  we  can  hardly  but 
be  disappointed,  and  with  a  self-made  disappoint- 
ment :  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  be  pleased  with 
nothing  that  comes  to  us. 
Bat  the  But  the  view  is  false  in  so  far  as  it  bids  us 

S^r^    moderate,  not  only  expectations  of  happiness,  be- 
inderon-    causo  happincss  is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  thus 
dentiyof   look  at,  but  expectation  in  itself.     Instead  of  our 
of  our  own  saying,  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  life,  what  we 
the  betto!  should  gather  say  is.  Expect  what  you  like  and  all 
that  you  possibly  can  from  it,  only  do  not  let  your 
first  thought   be   about  your  own    happiness.    It 
seems  very  strange  that  it  should  ever  have  been 


•     C«4«^ikP. 
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thought  happiness  would  be  increased  by  the  damp- 
ing the  great  spring  of  it,  hopeftdness.  Eather  say, 
Expect  and  still  expect :  do  not  be  afraid  of  disap- 
pointment. I  have  taken,  as  has  been  seen,  as  the 
starting  point  for  happiness  the  feeling  which  we 
see  most  in  youth,  that  well-feeling  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  special  pleasures,  which  is  the  feeling  of  lifey 
prompting  action  and  pursuit,  and  accompanied  by 
continually  renewed  gratification.  Of  course  the 
energy  of  youth  cannot  last :  but  so  far  as  the  sub- 
stance of  that  feeling  can  last,  so  far  there  is  the 
substance  of  happiness :  the  living  so  much  in  an 
anticipated  future  is  not  a  weakness  to  be  discarded 
as  we  get  wiser:  it  is  the  proper  mental  condition  of 
active  beings,  for  all  action  has  regard  to  the  future. 

The  view  that  we  should  not  expect  much  from  The  spcr 
life  is  true  for  some  and  not  for  others,  in  accordance  need»? 
with  the  great  variety  of  constitution  among  men  *^ /^® 
as  to  their  anticipations  of  the  future.     There  is 
no  harm,  a«  I  have  just  said,  even  in  the  utmost     . 
amount  of  hopefulness  and  imagination :  unhopeful- 
ness  is  far  less  reasonable  than  any  hopefulness; 
only  that,  for  sober  and  fruitful  action,  we  want 
reasonable  views.     Upon  the  whole,  I   think  that, 
for  useful  action  and  resultmg  happiness,  the  spur 
is  more  needed  than  the  curb:    the  hopefulness, 
and  even  capricious  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  of 
youth,  is  constantly  mixed  with  an  unsteadiness  and 
lurking  self-distrustfulness  which  causes  the   want 
to  be  rather  of  animating  and  encouraging  than  of 
coohng  and  checking.     For  some,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  for  the  larger  number,  the  direction  for  hap- 
piness should  rather  be.  Increase  your  expectations  : 
you  will  not  be  really  disappointed.  Maxim 

The  direction  to  pitch  happiness  low,  or  in  other  ^  pi^^h 
words,  not  to  stram  or  stretch  our  resources  for  it,  low: 
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to  leave  untouched  some  things  which  we  possibly 
might  enjoy,  to  allow  room  for  increase  of  happiness 
and  addition  to  it — ^all  these  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularizations  of  the  general  notion,  not  to  be  anxious 
about  it. 

If  the  advice  impUes  any  definite  rule  or  theory 

of  life,  it  is  that  Stoico-Epicureanism  which  I  spoke 

of,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  limit  between  this 

and  a  sort  of  moderate  asceticism.    The  not  being  as 

happy  as  we  might  be,  in  order  that  we  may  really 

be  the  happier,  is  in  fact  asceticism;   though  the 

ascetic  might  express  the  purpose  differently,  as  that 

we  should  refrain  &om  happiness  in  order  that  we 

may  be  doing  what  we  should  do  (however  expressed) 

one  result  of  which  will  be   our  being  really  the 

happier. 

is  nn-  But  in  reality,  it  is  impossible  properly  to  speak 

except      about  this  sort  of  self-denial,  which  consists  in  pitch- 

retowioe  ^  ^^^  happiness  low,  and  limiting  our  expectations 

^'®-       as  to  happiness,  without  thinking  of  religion,  for  it 

is  only  in  reference  to  that  that  maxims  of  this  kind 

can  have  their  full  meaning. 

Except  in  view  of  religion,  pitching  our  happiness 
low  is  a  kind  of  trifling  with  happiness. 


APPENDIX  ON  THE  UNHAPPINES8  OF  HUMAN 

NATURE\ 

Wherever  happiness  has  been  made  an  end^  self-discipline  Belf-duioi- 
and  self-control  have  had  to  be  inculcated^  not  simply  forj^^^j^,, 
the  purpose  of  gaining  it,  but  even  for  the   possibility  of  bappiness, 
enjoying  it :  so  that  the  so-called  Epicurean  life  has  often  n^*n:^J^'""* 
been  not  far  different  from  the  Stoia     Self-discipline  andgradgeait 
self-control  for  whatever  purpose  are  good :  but  how  does  it  i^^d. 
answer  to  facts  to  consider  that  in  human  life  they  are,  or 
should  be,  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  pleasure  or  happiness? 
Man's  natural  view  of  happiness  is  of  something,  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to,  but  still  independent  of,  self-control ;  some- 
thing which  is  the  better,  and  the  more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  happiness,  in  proportion  as  it  is  freer  and  more  spon- 
taneous.   And  similarly  man's  natural  view  of  self-discipline 
and  self-control  is  that,  if  he  is  to  employ  them,  which  he  is 
perhaps  very  ready  to  do,  he  would  rather  it  was  for  some- 
thing different  from,  and  better  than,  his  own  happiness. 
Man's  natural  view  as  to  life  is  that  there  is  something  to 
be  done  in  it  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  requires  self- 
control,  and  of  which  the  result,  he  hopes,  may  be  his  happi- 
ness.    This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  supposition 
that  his  life's  task  is  to  be  the  making  himself  happy,  and 
that  his  duty  is  self-control  as  the  means  for  this. 

The  fact  that  man  is  ever  unsatisfied  in  happiness,  that  Man  ia 
he  '  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,'  has  been  often  dwelt  "®|J^e^[ 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  life  is  not  so  with  hap- 
deisirable  a  thing  as  some  would  suppose.    This  however  is  P"^®^^- 
in  some  respects  more  than  the  fact  bears  out.    What  is 
made  out  in  this  way  is,  not  that  happiness  is  what  cannot, 
or  is  not  likely  to  exist,  but  that  it  can  not  be  fixed  by  the 

^  This  and  the  followlDg  Appendix  are  taken  from  the  MS.  marked 
Series  3b    Ed. 
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miDcl  or  contemplated,  so  as  to  be  made  itself  a  particular 
object  of  pursuit  or  end  of  life.     There  is  a  pleasure  in  effort 
and  in  pursuit,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  man  is  an 
active  being  as  well  as  one  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
from  volition  being  as  intimate  a  part  of  his  personality  as 
sentience;  just  as,  corporeally,  he  has  nerves  of  motion  as 
well  as   of  sensation.     Human   nature  (but  in   bet   every 
intelligent  nature  must  be  the  same,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
tinctly conceive  it)  is  in  this  respect  in  a  continual  contra- 
diction, so   to   call   it,  with   itself     To  the  state  of  effort 
happiness,  as  looked  at,  appears  to  consist  in  rest:  to  the 
state  of  rest  it  appears  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  of  something, 
or  in  effort:    in   the   mean   time  'in   each   state  much  of 
pleasure  is  actually  being  enjoyed,  except   so  far  as    this 
dissatisfaction  or  looking  after  the  opposite  state  prerents 
it.     The  only  apparent  way  for  happiness  and   activity  of 
nature  to  go  together,  is  for  man,  while  more  or  less  in  a 
•state  of  happiness,  to  have  but  imperfect  power  of  realizing 
that  it  is  so,  so  that  there  is  always  something  to  prevent  his 
resting  in  the  present. 
This  rest-         This  restlessness  of  man's  nature  has  often  been  dwelt 
a  Bi^^of^*  upon  as  a  thing  sad  and  pitiable  in  it.     But  why  is  it  so  ? 
the  imper-  except  SO  far  as  it  shows  man's  nature  to  be  imperfect :  and 
iSnatoe.  ^^^  thinks  it  perfect  ?   That  man  finds  pleasure  in  labour  as 
•  well  as  in  rest  and  satisfaction,  which  is  what  makes  him 
restless,   is  the  spring  of  all   his  improvement.     True,  it 
makes  him  seem  to  be  always  hunting  shadows:   it  leaves 
him  in  a  sort  of  continual  delusion  as  to  his  own  life:  be 
imaginatively  places  happiness   in   a  rest  and   satisfaction, 
which  seems  ever  denied  him,  so  that  according  to  his  own 
supposition  in  this  respect  he  should  be  always  unhappy :  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  so:  the  happiness  for  which  he 
looked  far  off,  in  the  gaining  of  the  end,  comes  to  him  quietly 
and  unobserved   in  the  pursuit.     There  is   nothing  sad  in 
this,  and  nothing  pitiable,  except  so  far  as   man   may  not 
like  being  thus,  as  it  were,  an  infant,  carried  onward  in  a 
delusion  which  his  reason  may  feel  ashamed  of.     But  such 
shame  is  only  felt  imperfection :  and  the  feeling  and  shame 
of  imperfection  is  in  reality  the  noblest  of  feelings,  for  it  is 
the  comparison  of  self  with  something  higher  and  better; 
and  what  is  thus  thought  of  may  in  time  be  attained. 
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I  have  said  that  human  happiness  cannot  exist  without  Epicurean 
a  great  desA  of  self-discipline  and  self-restraint,  not  simply  strednt  in 
for  the  attainment,  but  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.     And  |^  «*»i^^ 
if  this  self-discipline  is  to  exist,  the  same  expenditure  of  it  stoio. 
might  have  enabled  the   mind  to   be  happy  under  almost 
any  circumstances.     Partial  self-denial  in  anything  is  con- 
stantly quite  as  great  an  effort  as  total.     There  are  many 
circumstances  under  which  the  absence  of  a  thing  from  the 
thoughts  is  more  for  pleasure  than  the  restrained  enjoyment 
of  it.     Stoic  or  ascetic  self-abnegation  is  often,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  painful  than  Epicurean  self-control. 

Human  nature  is  capable  of  such  various  training,  that  a  There  is  a 
man  may  accustoni  himself  to  take  pleasure  almost  in  any-  ^JJ^^  ^f 
thing.    And  if  he  is  distinctly  to  work  for  his  own  happiness,  happiness 
it  is  in  this  way  he  will  have  the  most  result.     Otherwise  j^  our* 
he  has  to  take  the  idea  of  what  is  for  happiness  from  the  selves  to 
opinions  of  others,  and  then,  when  the  end   is  gained,  he  ^SSSS,'. 
finds  it  is  no  happiness  for  him.     It  is  not  what  he  can  give  than  in 
himself  up  to:   he  has  not  come  to  a  stage  of  rest:  the-^Ji^^^ 
enjoying  and   maintaining   of  it  is  productive  of  as  much  stances  to 
trouble  as  the  first  acquisition.     After  all  the  pains  he  has  ^^  *"°^* 
taken,  he  finds  he  has  still  to  adapt  himself  to  the  supposed 
happiness.     But  if  he  had  begun  this  process  before,  the 
same  amount  of  trouble  would  have  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to,  and   to  find  happiness   in,  many  other  states, 
involving  no  such  trouble  and  pain  in  the  acquisition. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  from  two  different  quarters  com- 
as to  the  unhappiness  of  human  natura  plaints  of 

There  is  first  the  voice  of  querulousness  nearly  allied  to  misery 
satire  and  misanthropy  and  mingled  probably  with   bitter- ™*y  P?"^" 
ness.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  man's  lot  on  the  whole,  from  a 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  one  in  which  the  average  amount  of  5?®™^?^ 

°  disposi- 

endurance  has  to  be   considerable.    Sven   to  face  the  fairtion: 
chances  of  life  requires  nerving  up  the  energies :  that  man  is  Or  from  a 
doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  may  sufiice  ©f  himau 
to  provoke  the  murmurings  of  weakness.  nature, 

But  the  same  complaint  is  echoed  by  a  nobler  voice,  and  g^se  of 
in  a  tone  which  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  utterances  of  *^o  dis- 
religion  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  tw^  this 

'  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  ^^  man's 
live  and  is  full  of  misery.'  state. 
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'  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in 
pain  until  now.  And  not  only  they,  but  we  ourselves  siao, 
which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.* 

This  is  the  voice  of  men  who  can  not  only  feel  the  vast 
amount  of  the  misery  which  there  is,  but  are  able  also  t-o 
picture  to  themselves  a  higher  and  better  state,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  the  object  of  their  keenest  longings. 

Man's  degradation  in  various  ways,  the  meanness  of  so 
many  of  his  occupations  and  enjoyments,  his  vice,  ill-will  and 
selfishness,  press  upon  such  minds  more  heavily  than  their 
own  physical  privations  upon  lower  natures.     Such  minds 
are  likely  also  not  only  to  see  through,  but  to  feel  a  strong 
revulsion  against,  much  well  meant  but  superficial  attempt 
to  describe  the  world  as  happy,  and  determination  to  see 
nothing  in  God,  as  the  governor  of  it,  but  a  sort  of  easj  and 
shallow  goodness.    They  will  be  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
thus:  they  will  have  a  complaining  within  them,  not  sug- 
gested by  what  they  themselves  have  to  bear,  not  even  by 
what  any  have  to  bear  (for  they  can  fancy  happiness  even  in 
enduring),  but  suggested  by  something  which  there  appears 
to  be  in  man's  lot  contradictory  and  discordant.    Such  com- 
plaining is  in  other  words  a  sort  of  wonder  and  disappoint- 
ment that  man's  reason  should  be  able  to  do  no  more  to 
make  him  happy,  and   that  God  should  allow  so  many 
chances  to  him  of  grief  and  misery. 
Beligion  Iq  some  form  or  other,  religion,  which  has  some  share  in 

deepens     producing  the  better  forms  of  this  state  of  mind  is  the  only 
of  human  remedy  against  what  is  mistaken  and  wrong  in  them.    What 
tion^^t    ^®^igio^  *^°*^  ^  produce  is  a  deep  feeling  of  man's  wants 
joins  with  and  imperfection  with   an  equal  corresponding  feeling  of 
fidenoe  S  God's   friendliness  towards  men.      Those  whom  we  have 
God*s  lov-  been  mentioning  stop  short  at  the  former  of  these :  and  that 
lag  care,    partly,  as  was  said,  from  revulsion  at  the  hasty  and  superficial 
manner  in  which  perhaps  some,  whose  minds   are  little 
capable  of  entering  into  the  former,  hastily  assume  and 
suppose  the  latter.    The  latter  must  be  arrived  at  tlurough 
the  former.    It  is  not  merely  a  good  God  that  is  to  be 
supposed,  but  a  God  sympathizing  with  man,  and  in  some 
way  which  nothing  but  revelation  can  tell  us  fully  about, 
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making  maii's  misery  and  imperfection  the  way  to  something 
better  for  him.  The  too  intense  and  uncorrected  feeling  of 
man's  misery  and  imperfection  generates  what  is  called 
asceticism,  and  may  very  well  degenerate  into  a  meaner 
thing  than  itself,  viz.^  superstition  proper,  or  the  religion 
which  is  mainly  of  fear. 

Tendencies  to  asceticism  often  betoken  a  nobler  temper 
than  does  the  disposition  to  be  easily  satisfied  and  thought- 
lessly thankful;  but  they  vexy  soon  lead  wrong,  perhaps 
actually  produce  another  form  of  degradation  of  human 
nature,  and  in  any  case  distort  the  view  of  truth,  and 
estrange  man  from  God,  instead  of  bringing  him  nearer  to 
Him.  It  is  only  when  something  nobler  than  they  masters 
them,  that  they  are  in  their  place.  The  noblest  temper  of 
human  nature  is  a  real  confidence  in  God,  tried  by  the  sight 
of  what  the  world  is,  but  standing  the  trial ;— confidence  in 
the  fact  of  His  goodness,  in  its  persistency,  and  ultimate 
triumph^  or  vindication  to  mankind  and  to  us.  Ejiowledge 
of  man  is  enough  to  tell  us,  that  confidence  of  this  kind  is 
the  worthiest  bond  between  those  in  whom  it  exists^  the 
most  ennobling  to  the  giver,  the  most  delightful  to  the 
receiver.  Such  should  be  the  relation  in  feeling  between 
man  and  God.  Confidence  of  this  kind,  as  it  arises  among 
men,  has  its  merit  and  its  charm,  in  its  overstepping  the 
point  at  which,  in  so  many  words,  it  can  be  justified,  and 
thus  venturing  beyond  actual  knowledge  in  the  strength  of 
something  which  appears  to  be  like  a  superior  kind  of  know- 
ledge, composed  of  sympathy,  of  a  generous  readiness  to 
risk  something,  and  forget  one's  own  interests,  of  a  going 
forth  of  a  disposition  to  love  which  catches  on  something 
answering  to  it.  As  felt  by  man  towards  God,  it  involves  a 
higher  thankfulness  than  arises  from  a  mere  absence  of 
seeing  what  there  is  to  sadden  us  in  life.  The  latter  is 
thankful  for  man  being  what  he  is :  the  former  is  thankful 
not  only  for  this,  but  for  all  the  promise  and  hope  which 
there  is  of  man's  being  something  better. 


APPENDIX  ON  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS. 

It  is  a  So  much  for  notions  of  our  own  happiness. 

rSe  that  ^^^^  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  happiness  of  others  ?     Can 

we  most     we  not  get  an  idea  of  ^atf    If  we  cannot,  what  is  benevo- 
^^t^^Mence  or  philanthropy?    . 

Others.  We  can  form  a  very  distinct  idea^  as  to  ourselves,  of  cer- 

tain materials,  or  a  certain  framework  which  speaking  gene- 
rally is  necessary  for  happiness,  though  happiness  is  more 
than  it  This  we  may  call  the  support;  or  maintenance  of 
life.  With  some,  this  is  unhappily  so  difficult  for  themselves 
that  it  is  all  they  can  hope  for.  Happiness  with  them,  is 
support  or  life,  and  is  distinct  enough  in  the  idea. 

The  condition  of  man  is  such  upon  earth  that  there  are 
always  many  in  these  circumstances ;  the  support  of  the  race, 
we  may  say,  is  difficult.  There  is  wide  scope  therefore  for 
philanthropy  simply  in  reference  to  the  support  or  life  of 
others.  If  we  have  no  material  or  corporeal  wants  for  our- 
selves, requiring  our  necessary  exertion,  we  have  but  to 
raise  our  eyes,  and  we  see  abundance  of  them  around  us  in 
others. 
B^ond  The  relieving  of  the  wants  of  others  is  thus  a  notion 

difficult^o  tolerably  distinct.     But  the  making  others  happy  is  not  so. 
know  how  It  is  difficult  to  form  the  idea  of  happiness ;  and  their  idea 
promote     1^*7  ^^^7  likely  be  diflferent  from  ours.     As  soon  as  we  have 
their  Jiap-  passed  the  relieving  of  wanti  the  distinction  of  earnest  phi- 
lanthropy  from  love  of  power  and  many  other  human  im- 
pulses becomes  very  difficult.     Who  shall  say  what  is  useful 
for  men,  what  is  for  their  true  happiness  ?  •  If  a  man  deter- 
mines from  his  own  feeling  and  conviction,  what  is  this  but 
claiming  a  mental  dominion  over  others  and  assuming  him- 
self as  superior  to  them  ?    If  he  takes  theirs  against  his 
own,  can  he  believe  that  he  is  making  them  really  happy  ? 
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while  if  he  takes  the  feeling  which  there  is  common  to  him- 
self and  mankind  in  general,  it  is  but  a  vague  outline  and 
framework  that  it  will  give  him. 

In  respect  then  of  a  scheme  of  happiness  on  which  to 
found  philanthropy  we  must  find  out  as  far  as  we  can  what 
is  natural,  and  for  this  we  must  go  to  physical  fact  and  to 
history.  Nor  is  it  anything  but  what  is  very  general  and 
widely  variable  that  we  can  thus  gain.  We  cannot  make  a 
scheme  of  human  happiness  to  act  upon.  The  infliction  of 
such  theoretical  happiness  on  others  is  no  real  benevo- 
lence. 

The  relieving  of  wants  thus  remains  the  main  province  of  Utility  is 
philanthropy :  it  is  the  useful.    Usefulness  implies,  in  the  reStWe 
idea,  u  sort  of  subservience :  implies  the  tone  or  the  purpose  word,  and 
coming   from  without.      The  utile,  that  which  is   useful,  no^^e! 
means   what  can  be  used,   or  what  practically  serves  to 
effect  an  end  we  want.     Usefulness  is  the  lending  ourselves, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  wants  of  others:   and  though  acting 
freely  and  of  ourselves,  yet  having  the  impulse  and  sugges- 
tion coming  from  them.     It  cannot  be  part  of  any  system, 
but  depends  on  circumstance. 

But  beyond  the  relieving  of  wants,  there  is  the  giving  ^^  cannot 
pleasure.    And  what  is  to  be  observed  about  this  is,  that  it,  lay  down  a 
more   than  all  besides,   repudiates  system  and  direction,  giving 
Like  everything  connected  with  sympathy  it  is  complicated,  ploasure. 
The  pleasure  given  is  in  some  respects  the  greater  for  the 
understood  intention,  and  in  some  respects  the  less.     In  the 
one  case  the  goodwill  of  the  giver  is  sympathized  with  by 
the  receiver,  in  the  other  the  similarit}^  of  feeling.     On  the 
whole,  there  is  more  pleasure  given  inadvertently,  as  to  the 
occasion,  from  general  kindness  and  sympathy  of  feeling, 
than  there  is  from  special  attention  and  intention. 

This  latter,  unless  there  is  much  of  mutual  understanding 
is  constantly  mistaken,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  does  give 
arises  only  from  gratitude  for  the  intention.  The  help- 
lessness of  mere  good  will  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  any 
scheme  or  system  of  what  will  please  others,  which  we  may 
study  and  act  by.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sympathy,  by  habituating  ourselves  to  go  out  of  our- 
selves so  as  to  be  affected  by,  and  interested  in,  the  feelings 
of  others. 
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We  Bhonld       But  agaiiii  beyond  the  giving  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  doing 
^^*J^   real  good.  And  this  can  only  be  according  to  our  idea  of  what 
good,  bnt  real  good  is.    While  therefore  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
o?t^^    relieving  of  want  and  the  giving  of  pleasure  are  of  slight 
maybe      importance  in  comparison  with  the   effecting  of  this  real 
^^Jj^^'  good,  still  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  view  of  the 
ont  in  a     way  in  which  such  good  is  to  be  effected  is  liable  to  all  the 
^^       possibilities  of  mistake  which  arise  from  our  fallibility,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  so  to  master  ourselves  as  to 
postpone  it  in  some  degree,  certainly  to  the  relieving  of 
want,  possibly  even  to  the  giving  of  pleasure.    There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  little  of  the  higher  good  can  be  done,  as  e.g, 
the  mind  elevated,  except  more  or  less  after  the  former  of 
them,  and  through  the  second.     If  a  man,  by  want  of  "Sym- 
pathy seems  to  shew  that  he  has  but  little  care  for  those 
whom  he  is  attempting  to  improve,  the  conclusion  on  their 
part  will  probably  be,  that  his  wish  is  more  connected  with  a 
love  of  power,  or  a  mere  desire  for  action,  than  with  a  love  of 
themselves.    It  is  a  weakness  when  desire  of  pleasing  takes 
place  of  aim  at  the  real  good :  but  it  is  a  sign  of  something 
wrong  when  it  is  absent 

Philanthropy  then  has  its  first  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  man,  and  its  second  to  the  possibility  of  elevating 
and  improving  him>    The  first  tone  of  our  benevolence  we 
must  take  from  wants  and  things  as  they  are :  the  second 
from  our  idea  how  we  may  improve  and  elevate  them. 
Indetermi-       The  idea  of  happiness  is  thus  scarcely  to  be  made  more 
^fth^^^    distinct  for  the  race  than  for  the  individual ;  and  the  idea  of 
idea  of      usefulness,  if  it  is  to  be  a  wide  idea,  coextensive  with  happi- 
happiness,  jj^^gg^  must  remain  similarly  undetermined.     It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  any  should  have   considered  that   the  idea  of 
utility,  thus  widely  taken,  is  one  upon  which  men  would  be 
agreed,  and  which  could  be  established  on  principles   of 
reason  which  would  command  the  assent  of  all:  and  that 
thus  the  morality  of  utility  would  be  something  exact,  while 
that  of  sentiment,  conscience,  moral  sense,  would  be  some- 
thing vague  and  arbitrary.     If  utility  means  what  is  con- 
ducive to  happiness,  the  one  is  altogether  as  vague  as  the 
other.    Each  man's  feeling  about  happiness  is  at  least  as  in- 
dividual and  arbitrary  as  his  feeling  about  right  and  duty. 
To  analyze  human  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 


nesa  of 
one. 
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'wbat  men  consider  to  be  for  their  happiness  is  at  least  as 
hard  as  to  analyze  it  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  think  it 
right  to  do.  If  indeed  we  limit  utility  to  the  things  neces- 
sary  for  the  support  of  life,  then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
more  agreement:  but  in  that  case  we  must  give  up  all  speak- 
ing about  happiness ;  for  happiness  goes  far  wider  than  this. 

The  real  way  in  which  we  should  speak  of  human  life 
and  of  evBcufiovia  or  happiness  in  regard  of  morality,  is  the 
following : 

We  may  say  that  the  good  of  human  life  is  the  purpose  The  hap- 
or  end  of  human  action  ;  but  we  must  not  interpret  this  to  V^^^^ot 

*  xnaiiY  ifl 

mean,  that  the  good  of  his  own  life  is  the  purpose  or  end  of  more 
the  action  of  the  individual.  Life  is  lived  by  men  in  con-  S^-^^^Jan 
junction:  society  is  a  part  of  human  nature.  Rational  per- the happi- 
sonality  makes  each  individual  independent,  so  far  as  self- 
determination  and  responsibility  go;  but  want  and  the 
power  of  mutual  help  bind  them  together :  and  answering  to 
this  objective  fact  is  the  subjective  fact  of  sympathy.  The 
general  evSeufiovia  is  in  truth  a  far  more  realizable  idea  than 
that  of  the  individual.  The  happiness  of  each  one  so  much 
depends  on  others,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  a  number 
of  individuals  making  each  other  and  the  whole  of  them 
happy,  than  one  of  them  making  his  particular  self  so. 
When  therefore  we  say  that  human  action  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  service  of  human  life,  it  is  this  united  life 
which  we  should  mean,  and  it  is  to  the  service  of  this  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  individual  action  should  go :  and  when  we 
say  that  happiness  should  be  sought  for,  we  should  mean  a 
happiness  shared  with  others. 

Practically  this  is  the  way  in  which  life  is  lived.     Self  is  In  oom- 
a  word,  as  to  actual  fact,  difficult  to  define  and  limit.     Does  the^appi- 
it  include /ami7y  or  not  ?    A  good  deal  of  selfishness  is  what  now  o'. 
the  individual  himself  neither  derives,  nor  thinks  to  derive,  viduai  is 
benefit  from :  it  is  for  the  exaltation  e,g.  of  his  family  by  merged  in 
means  of  labour  and  endurance  on  his  own  pai-t.     Selfish-  others. 
ness,   as  it  exists,  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  things 
possible.    What  the  man  works  for  is  only  associated  with 
Ids  individual  being  by  an  imaginative  power,  which  if  it 
took  another  direction  might  just  as  well  associate  with  it 
abnost  any  other  conceivable  thing.    And  so  he  lives  from 
the  first  in  community,  and  has  in  reality  no  independence 
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iu  his  happiness,  which,  do  what  he  will,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  If  happiness  is  to  be,  it  will  be  by  their  making  him 
happy  and  bis  making  them  so :  this  mutuality  spreads  out, 
becoming  of  course  fainter  and  fainter,  but  so  far  as  it  goes, 
there  is  what  we  may  call  a  common  life. 
Even  It  is  human  life  as  thus  understood,  not  human  indivi- 

^ed  at  ^^^^  ^^^®»  which  should  absorb  the  action  of  the  individaaL 
Reiash  It  will  do  this  more  or  less  consciously.  Sometimes  all  that 
contri^^^  he  can  apparently  do  is  to  take  care  of  himself :  the  doing  as 
butea  in  much  as  this  taxes  all  his  powers.  In  a  civilized  community 
to  the  *^®  ^^^J  ^^7>  i^  general,  in  which  he  can  do  this  is  by 
happmeas  securing  a  place  in  the  general  system  of  mutual  help :  he 
must  find  something  be  may  do  for  others  in  order  to  get 
bread  for  himself.  In  doing  this  he  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  contributing  to  maintain  the  state  of  the  world : 
but  he  does  this  in  the  main  unconsciously,  having  to  think 
of  himself.  But  supposing  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  think  so 
much  of  his  mere  support :  in  that  case,  what  is  his  super- 
fluous power  to  go  to  ?  Beyond  a  certain  extent,  he  cannot 
make  it  contribute  to  his  own  happiness.  He  may  very 
likely  go  on  working,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  for  his  support 
upon  a  larger  scale,  making  a  fortune  for  his  family  instead 
of  merely  providing  for  them  a  maintenance  :  and  this  with 
various  motives ;  because  it  is  only  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  his  bread,  which  he  knows  is  his  duty ;  because 
others  do  it;  because  he  must  do  something;  because  it 
increases  his  importance  and  that  of  his  family.  Whatever 
may  be  his  motive,  what  he  succeeds  in  effecting  in  this 
course  is  perhaps  gaining  happiness  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  that  may  be  or  may  not ;  but  anyhow  in  increasing 
in  one  way  the  materials  for  happiness  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  better  to  labour  for  himself,  which  does  them 
good  too,  than  to  cease  from  labouring.  The  common  life  is 
thus  the  better  for  all  the  self-interested  industry  and  talent 
which  makes  the  fortune  of  individuals  :  the  individuals  are 
honourable  so  far  as  they  have  any  feeling  of  the  common 
happiness  in  what  they  do,  and  the  public  is  fortunate  so  far 
as  self-interest  in  this  manner  does  not  swallow  up  all  the 
industry  and  talent.  For  the  common  life  wants  more  than 
what  the  self-interest  of  individuals  thus  exercised  will 
supply  it  with. 
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The  cultivation  of  intelligence  and  mental  power  in  indi-  ^\  are  the 
viduals  has  the  same  relation  to  the  common  life  as  the  Jj^"^"'  '<^r 
increase  of  individual  wealth  has.     Whatever  the  motive  of  create  of 
it,  all  are  the  better  for  it.     But  in  this  as  in  wealth,  there  ^®^{^  ^' 
is  every  degree  of  honourableness  as  to  the  use  which  may  gence  in 
Ije  made  of  it.    In  civilized  society  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ^^Jyjg 
wealth  and  power,  and  a  vast  amount  of  want  and  need  over  But  Bocie- 
against  them :   and  these  two  sides  dp  not  as  they  should  ^'^^j^ 
correspond  and  fit  each  other :  the  happiness  of  the  society  is  together 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  they  do  so.     There  is  on  ^*^^e^ 
one  side  wealth  perhaps  helplessly  possessed  and  uneujoyed ;  need, 
and   on  the  other,  want  which  this  wealth  would  relieve, 
thereby  causing  a  double  happiness.     Wisdom  and  ignorance 
perhaps  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  with  no  feeling  of  the 
good  it  might  do,  the  other  lyith  no  feeling  of  the  benefit 
which  it  might  receive.     The  remedy  to  all  this  is  more  of 
public  feelingi  of  the  feeling  of  the  general  interdependence, 
of  the  feeling  that  the  public  happiness  is  a  more  real  and 
higher  end  than  the  happiness  of  the  individual. . 

Life  is  therefore  in  the  first  instance  livelihood,  support  of  Beaeon  of 
life :  in  the  second,  it  is  this  with,  added  to  it,  something  to  society, 
live  for,  interest  in  right  and  truth,  self-cultivation,  care  for 
others.  As  soon  as  we  have  come  to  this,  we  have  got  out 
of  the  sphere  where  we  have  only  ourselves  to  think  of,  and 
where  individual  happiness  can  be  our  end.  Life  then  be- 
comes no  longer  individual  but  common.  And  of  life  thus 
understood  it  is  the  fact,  that  human  life  wants  all  human 
power  to  support  it  and  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  reason 
of  civilized  society,  so  far  as  it  is  to  have  a  reason,  must  be 
that,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the  best  organization  of 
human  power  for  this  purpose.  And  the  essence  of  morality 
consists  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  being  able,  in  such  of  our 
actions  as  can  be  free,  to  take  it  from  ourselves  and  to  give  it 
to  others. 

There  are  thus  three  great  forms  of  duty, 

(1)  The  first,  the  nearest,  homeliest,  lowest,  but  which  Four  forms 
must  in  a  manner  precede  the  others,  viz.  to  take  care  of  our-  °'  ^"'^' 
selves. 

(2)  The  second,  the  definite  and  plain,  but  still  not 
exalted  one,  to  do  no  wrong. 

0.  22 
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(3)  The  third,  the  indefinite  and  higher  one,  to  do  all 
the  good  that  we  can. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth,  a  secondary  one,  necessarr 
and  subsidiary  to  the  performance  of  the  others,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  form  of  the  first,  to  take  care  of  our 
moral  selves,  to  cultivate  virtuous  dispositions  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  first  of  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  a  duty  to 
ourselves  (an  expression  with  little  meaning,  and  not  de- 
sirable to  be  used)  but  a  duty  to  others.  Care  for  ourselves 
to  a  certain  extent  is  necessary  for  being  able  to  do  anytfaiug 
for  others.  Want  of  care  for  ourselves  is  simply  laying  upon 
others  the  burden  of  caring  for  us.  Care  for  ourselves,  or 
what  is  apparently  so,  is  often,  as  we  have  seen,  indirectly,  a 
care  and  provision  for  others.  But  care  for  ourselves  to  the 
prejudice  of  care  for  others  is  selfishness,  one  great  root,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  immorality  and  evil. 

Care  for  family  lies  between  (1)  and  (2).  They  are  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  the  not  caring  for  them  as  such  is  the 
doing  them  wrong. 

The  idea  of  vnrong  belongs  to  law,  and  wrong  is  defined 
for  us  by  an  imagined  law  of  which  the  actual  law  of  our 
country  is  a  partial  representative.  We  learn  this  law  (and 
therefore  what  is  wrong)  not  from  a  code  before  us,  but 
from  our  education,  the  opinions  of  the  society  we  live  in, 
and  our  sympathies.  The  idea  of  it  within  us  is  our  cor- 
science. 

The  idea  of  doing  good  to  others  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
view  of  the  wants  of  others,  and  by  the  feeling  of  our  own 
wants,  sympathetically  attributed  to  them.  And  so  we  give 
them  pleasure,  or  make  them  happy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  MORAL  ELEVATION. 


The  subject  wHch  I  am  going  to  speak  about  in  this  Moral  eie- 
chapter  is  one  which  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  TrnpUedln 
led  to  touch,  reserving  the  more  fiill  consideration  of  ^^p^J^^, 
it  for  a  separate  chapter.  ing  discus. 

I  described  the  first  ideal,  or  that  which  we  should 
do,  as  taking  two  forms  according  to  the  degree  and 
the  nature  of  the  freedom  which  we  suppose  in  our 
action,  the  forms  which  I  discussed  under  the  names 
of  duty  and  virtue.  Duty  is  something  incumbent 
upon  us,  a  restraint  which  presses  us  down,  and 
keeps  us  in  our  place  :  virtue .  is,  in  this  respect,  the 
opposite  :  it  is  an  elevation  or  expausion. 

Hence  virtue  is  the  more  really  ideal,  or,  if  we  in  the  as- 
like  so  to  express  it,  it  is  ideal  in  a  double  way,  in  of^rSSue"!' 
two  degrees :  in  duty  we  imagine  the  restraining 
law,  but  then  submit  ourselves :  in  virtue  we  imagine 
the  pattern  towards  which  we  work  or  strive ;  all  is 
still  upwards  and  outwards ;  there  is  no  restraint  or 
submission. 

I  described  also  in  another  chapter,  one  part,  and  the  value 

morally  the  most  important  part,  of  the  value  of  ^  *^  ^"*' 

actions,  as   consisting  in  what   I   then   called  the 

self-sacrifice  involved  in  them.     This  value  or  merit 

coxild  only  have  been  brought  under  the  head  of 

utility  by  including  under  useful  actions,  not  only 

those  productive  of,  or  tending  to,  good  result,  and 

those  of  a  kind  generally  or  often  productive  of  good 

9.7 o 
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result,  but  also  those  prompted  by  feelings  without 
the  existence  of  which,  independently  of  any  thought 
of  result,  much  of  good  result  would  not  be  possible, 
theeati-  I  described  again,  in  another  chapter^,  the  im- 

Siar»Ser :  portanco  of  what  I  there  called  self-viaintenaiicey  by 
which  term  I  expressed  care  for  our  moral  self  as 
distinguished  from  care  for  oiu-  interests;  care  for 
our  character,  I  said  we  might  call  it,  but  we  must 
mean  then  by  character  not  estimation,  but  that  to 
which  the  estimation  is  supposed  to  apply,  or  which 
is  considered  by  others  to  exist  in  us  as  the  ground 
of  it, 
the  worth-  Still  again,  in  another  chapter,  I  had  occasion  to 
pieas^V  speak  of  the  quality  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called  by 
some  philosophers.  By  quality  is  here  meant,  com- 
parative preferableness  of  pleasures  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  amount  or  magnitude  or  quantity 
of  pleasure  or  pleasingness  in  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
estimate  this.  A  comparative  preferability  among 
pleasures  other  than  by  reason  of  quantity,  intro- 
duces into  eudsemonics  the  first  ideal,  as  I  called  it, 
or  the  notion  of  something  as  what  should  or  ought 
to  be  in  preference  to  something  else  :  some  pleasures 
are  better  or  worse  than  others. 

All  these  four  diflferent  things,  or  different  forms 
of  the  same  thing,  meeting  us  whichever  line  of 
ethical  consideration  we  take, — the  aspiringness  of 
virtue,  the  merit  of  actions,  the  estimableness  of 
character,  the  worthiness  of  pleasures, — suggest  for 
their  expression  a  metaphor  (if  we  caU  by  tibe  name 
of  'metaphor'  this  inevitable  practice  of  language), 
one  which,  till  this  chapter,  I  have  used  as  little  as 
I  could,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  two 
or  three  sentences  on  morals  together  without  using 
it, — ^the  metaphor  of  height  or  elevation.     I  purpose 

1  Ch.  IX.  p.  160. 
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in  this  chapter  to  use  it  fiiUy,  and  to  explain^  so  fiir 
as  I  can,  the  various  applications  of  it  just  now 
mentioned,  and  others  which  I  wUl  mentioxL 

Amongst  these  others  is  what  I  said  in  a  former 
chapter  about  the  love  of  excelling  or  of  excellence, 
how  large  a  contribuent  to  virtue  that  was :  and  in 
the  last  chapter  on  the  importance,  if  we  desire 
happiness,  of  aiming  not  at  happiness  itself,  but  at 
that  which  is  good  for  us,  of  the  attainment  of  which 
happiness  will  be  an  accompaniment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  or  likely  to  Elevation 
be  useful  to  trace  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  appli-  phoMn^ 
cation  of  such  expressions  as  '  high '  in  reference  to  l^^^^ 
morals.     Upwards,  away  from  earth,  is  the  direction  things : 
leading  towards  regions  in  which  our  imaginations 
expatiate,  but  demanding  effort  in  those  who  would 
seek  to  follow  it :  it  is  the  direction  also  away  from 
limitation,  so  that  in  speaking  of  measurement  to 
which  we  suppose  an  inferior  limit  or  origin,  but  not 
a  superior  limit,  we  naturally  use  the  terms  *  high ' 
and  •  low ',  '  rising '  and  '  faUing '.     It  is  in  regard  of 
this  last  view  that  we  express  comparison  of  any  sort 
by  a  scale  of  high  and  low  :  it  is  by  the  addition  to 
this  of  the  two  former  views,  that  we  find  an  ex- 
pression for  moved  comparison.      There  are   other 
metaphors  for  moral  comparison,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  great  mind,  or  a  great  man ;  but  this  is  the  most 
frequent  and  significant. 

It  is  on  account  thus  of  the  reference,  in  morals,  ideaUsm, 
to  an  unseen,  on  account  of  the  effort  of  the  will  ^^;  ^^^' 
against  difficulty,  and  on  account  of  the  continued 
comparison,  whether  of  one  moral  state  in  time  with 
another,  which  is  progress  or  decidence^,  or  of  one 

^  The  word  is  written '  decadence,'  but  I  have  ventured  to  change 
this  barbarous  Gallicism  for  the  true  EagllBh  form,  in  accordance  with 
the  Author's  spelling  of  the  same  word  in  another  MS.    En. 
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moral  being  with  another,  which  is  a  moral  scale  of 
the  universe  or  of  creation — it  is  on  these  three 
accounts,  in  the  main,  that  we  may  consider  men  to 
use  the  expressions  '  high'  or  *low',  and  similar  ones, 
in  speaking  of  morals. 

No  doubt  dilierent  schools  of  morality  proceed 
very  differently  in  their  use  of  these  terms — that  I 
will  return  to :  but  all  use  them :  and  no  wonder : 
for  whatever  misapplication  or  abuse  may  be  made 
of  the  notions,  morality  must  be  ideal,  must  be  an 
effort,  must  be  a  progress ;  and  all  these  features  of  it 
are  well  expressed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  metaphor 
before  us. 

In   speaking  of  the  imseen,  I   do  not  want  to 
imply,  as  yet  or  necessarily,  any  religious  notion : 
the  unseen  may  be  looked  upon  as  matter  of  belief, 
which   is   the  way  by  which  morality  passes  into 
,  religion,  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  simply  matter 
of  imagination,  in  which  case  it  is  no  more  than  an 
ideal :  on  this  I  say  no  more  now. 
itmufltbo        It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  here,  as  in  eacli 
minted  by  <^th^r  caso,   WO  havo  bcforc   us   an   abstraction  or 
other  con.  partial  view,  which  has  a  pendant  to  it,  and  which 
tions.       of  itself  may  be  exaggerated  into   falsehood.     The 
pendant  to  the  notion  of  the   first   ideal,   or  that 
which  phould  be  done,  as  virtue,  is  the  notion  of  it 
as   duty :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not  simply  the 
aspiration  towards  an  ideal ;  it  is  the  submission  also 
to  something  as  incumbent  on  us.   Again,  the  pendant 
to  the  notion  of  virtue  as  good  principle  is  the  notion 
of  it  as  good  impulse :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not 
simply  effort,  struggle,  conquest  of  difficulty ;  it  is 
feeling   also,   spontaneous,  natural,  entirely  uncon- 
strained.    And  so  there  are  various  notions  which 
we   shall   see  more  fully  as   we   go  on,    naturally 
suggesting  themselves  as  pendants  to  all  notions  of 
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moral   comparison,    rivalry,    ambition,   advance    or 
progress* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the  ^  ^^ 
metaphor  of  *high'  and  *low'  has  been  to  the  fiiculties,  organizft- 
dispositions,  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  con-  and  *•  w' 
sequent  arrangement  of  these,  in  a  scale  some  above  "^y  ^•^^ 

T  ,  .  .  .  ,  reference 

others,  as  they  exist,  or  may  exist,*  m  our  moral  to  antho. 
organization.     The  notion  of  height  is  applicable  in  wortS^ 
different  ways  to  this  scale  or  hierarchy,  principally 
in  two  ways. 

These  two  different  kinds  of  height  or  superiority 
w^e  may  call  the  superiority  of  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  comparative  worthiness,  which  are  not 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Nobility  or  aristocracy,  and  governing  or  a(imin-  Plato  re- 
istrative  power,  do  not  necessarily  go  together  iniSth^ds 
politics.     We  shall  probably  be  right  in  saying  that  orityr" 
Plato   recognized   both   kinds   of  superiority.     The^^tier 

nofflects 

inferior  mas^  of  desire  or  impulse  had  over  it  two  the  utter, 
orders ;  reason  or  the  governing  power,  and  spirited- 
ness,  which,  whUe  resembling  desire  in  kind,  as  being 
itself  of  the  nature  of  impulse,  was  understood  to 
differ  from  It  as  being  superior  and  nobler.  Butler 
carefully  defines  the  important  superiority  to  be 
that  of  authority  existing  in  conscience.  On  the  ■ 
superiority,  of  a  different  kind,  existing  in  what  he 
calls  the  public  affections  over  -the  private,  he  says 
less  than  he  should  have  done :  consequently,  on  the 
superiority  of  conscience  to  what  he  calls  self-love  he 
gives  us  no  light.  This  notion  of  superiority  as.  a 
simply  regulating  power  converts  the  notion  of  a 
society  into  that  of  a  system. 

K  we  are  to  describe  what  virtue  is  by  reference  "^l  ^^' 
to  our  internal  organization,  we  must  describe  It  as  *^®®°.  **!f 
consisting  In  the  double  fact,  that  there  exists  in  of  prinoi- 
vigorous  operation,  principle,  and  that  there  exists  a  LpidBe.^ 
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preponderance  of  higher  impulse  over  lower  impulse : 
and  since  we  must  suppose  the  two  portions  of  this 
double  fact  in  harmony  together,  we  must  consider 
principle  as  approving  or  recommending  the  higher 
impulse  rather  than  the  lower,  and  we  must  consider 
the  higher  impulse  as  restrained  and  directed,  more 
or  less,  by  principle. 
Ancient  Virtue,  as  presented  in  the  Platonic  and  Arist4v 

WM  defec-  tcliau  systeois,  has  too  exclusively  the  aspect  of  self- 
view^/^  control   or  self-command.      This    arises    from    two 
impuiae,    things :    first,   from   the   separation,  by  Plato  and 
refluitBof  Aristotle,  of  the  benevolent   affections,  as  modem 
action.*    philosophers  call  them,  from  the  main  consideration 
of  virtue,  though  they  come  in  for  notice  subordi- 
nately,  as  in  Aristotle's  discussion  about  <^tXta ;  and 
secondly,  from  their  almost  entire  omission  to  men- 
tion the  outward  useful  results  of  virtuoias  action. 
Hence  in  Plato,  for  instance,  we  have  Sticaiocnn^, 
a-cDifypocrvvri  and  i^povyjcri^y  all  representing,  in  differ- 
ent views,  what  I  have  called  principle,  and  we  have 
di/Speia  representing  an   important   portion   of  the 
higher  impulse  :  while  we  have  iindv/jLta  representing 
the  mass  of  lower  impulse  which  has  only  to  be  sub- 
jugated, and  has  no  properly  corresponding  virtue. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  higher  impulse  imperfectly  re- 
presented, but  of  all,  impulse  and  principle  aUke,  we 
have  only  the  introspective  view  given,  or  the  rek- 
tion  to  oneself :  virtue  therefore  in  this  view  is  all 
self-engrossed  or  un-self-transcending;  it  is  too  much 
identified  with  simple  self-control ;  has  too  much  of 
principle,  too  little  of  impulse.     It  is  the  same  with 
Butter  is    Butler :  that  is,  though  he,  uniting  the  view  of  Chris- 
fn  t^e^^*    tian  theology  with  the  ancient  view,  recognizes  the 
same  way.  outgoingness  of  virtue,  and  the  importance  of  bene- 
volence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  he  still  keeps 
to  the  ancient  view  in  making  virtue  consist,  to  a 
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great  extent,  in  a  conscientiousness  whose  claim  to 
obedience  resides,  not  in  the  character  of  the  things 
which  it  prescribes,  but  in  its  own  authority,  as  a 
faculty  of  a  superior  kind,  to  prescribe  them :  and 
how  or  why  it  so  happens  that  the  things  which 
conscience  prescribes  are  benevolence  and  conduct 
similar  to  it,  rather  than  selfishness  and  conduct  simi- 
lar to  it,  he  does  not  tell  us.  This  is  doing  what  the 
ancients  did ;  making  virtue  consist  too  exclusively 
in  the  fact  of  self-control  or  a  life  upon  principle ;  but 
this  is  not  enough.  The  view  is  on  all  hands  incom- 
plete. It  does  not  represent  completely  the  internal 
fact  of  virtue  :  still  less  does  it  represent  what  virtue 
is  in  our  action  towards  others,  for  them,  in  rivalry 
with  them,  against  them. 

The  impatience,  on  the  part  of  utilitarians,  of  a  DissatiB- 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  moral  philosophy,  has  a  with  this 
certain  amount  of  justification,  when  we  consider  to  ^^^^i, 
what  a  very  ffroat  extent  such  philosophy  has  occu-  ficientpro- 
pied  itself  with  balancing  and   distinguishing  our  the  utility 
various  faculties  and  feelings,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover what,  in  this  view,  virtuous  feeling  is :   and 
then,  when  the  question  suggests  itself,  what  is  it  all 
for  ?  what  good  does  this  virtue  do  in  the  world  ? 
what  use  does  it  make  of  itself?  how  little  attention 
comparatively  has  been  given  to  the  answering  it  1 
Why  should  we  take  all  these  pains  with  ourselves, 
they  will  say,  if  nothing  is  to  come  of  it  ?  what  does 
it  matter  in  the  universe  whether  we  are  virtuous  or 
not,  if  this  is  all   of  virtue?     It  may  matter  very 
much  in  the  universe  what  we  dOy  for  there  is  need 
of  a  vast  deal  of  useful  action  in  it ;  but  what  is  the 
need  of  spending  so  much  thought  on  what  we  are,  ^  ^^^ 

if  that  is  all  ?  bringing 

rrn  •!•        •  1  1  11  •         out  its  un- 

The  utilitarian  then  may  be  pardoned  some  im-  selfish 
patience  as  he  looks  on  at  this  long  and  laborious  J®°®^*^"' 
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imaginative  construction  of  the  moral  man,  while  he 
is  anxious  that  he  should  be  got  into  action,  and 
that  it  should  be  seen  how  he  performs  the  work  in 
the  world  which  all  this  moral  nature  is  wanted  for. 
But,  independently  of  utilitarianism,  any  one  may 
well  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  of  himself.  The 
notion  of  our  living  to  ourselves  alone  is  not  at  all  a 
natural  notion  with  us :  if  we  were  sentient  beings 
only,  perhaps  it  would  be  :  but  we  are  active  beings, 
with  powers  and  faculties  :  the  question,  What  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves?  is  as  natural  as  the  question, 
How  shall  we  be  happy  ?  To  be  told  that  our  work 
and  mission  in  the  world  is  simply  to  control  and 
command  ourselves,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  say,  I  can  understand  self-control  and  self-com- 
mand for  a  reason  or  object ;  but  for  its  own  sake  I 
cannot  quite :  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  this  way  ail- 
important  to  myself:  I  am  not  satisfied  with  life 
being  an  end  in  itself,  its  own  end :  I  want  to  live 
for  something. 

Neither  this  latter  view  nor  that  of  the  utilitariaQ 
is  altogether  a  correct  one,  or  at  least  they  are  both 
liable  to  be  exaggerated  and  misused*  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  what  seems  to  me  the  real  truth. 

Let  us  first  for  a  minute  or  two  forget  as  far 
as  we  can  that  there  is  any  one  else  in  the  world 
except  ourself. 
The  com.  With  respoct  to  our  own  pleasure,  we  may  be 
principle  either  self-indulgent  or  self-interested.  By  which 
^laeTs  I  mean,  we  may  either  yield  in  all  cases  to  the 
tantm^e-  iHipulses  to  enjoyment  which  successively  make 
J*^onto  themselves  felt ;  or  we  may  restrain  and  manage  them, 
M  in  reia.*  with  foresight  and  prudence,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 

tion  to  the  .  i  /»  i*p        x»  >    i     j 

happiness,  to  oursclves,  SO  lax  as  we  can,  a  lite  oi  what  we 

Jfj^^'then  call  happiness.     This  latter  process  is   what, 

when  it  is  considered  the  whole  of  morcJ  philosophy. 
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is  called  Epicureanism.  A  part  of  moral  philosophy 
it  must  be  on  every  system ;  in  utilitarian  systems, 
a  large  part :  for  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  though  very  diflferent  things  to  our  view, 
yet  are  the  same  thing  to  a  general  or  indifferent 
view ;  and  knowing  the  one  is  knowing  the  other. 

With  respect  to  our  virtue,  we  may  be  either 
impulsive  or  conscientious,  or  we  may,  as  we  ought, 
be  both  together.  In  the  same  way  as  foresight 
must  not  universally  preclude  indulgence,  or-  there 
would  be  no  pleasure;  so  here,  we  may  let  some 
impulses  have  their  way,  and  others  we  may 
variously  restrain  and  manage,  so  as  to  convert 
them,  as  far  as  we  can,  into  a  life  of  virtue,  virtuous 
impulses  and  virtuous  habits. 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  the  various 
impulses  and  the  nature  of  the  restraint  and  govern- 
ment which  they  should  be  imder,  are  as  worthy 
and  as  important  an  object  of  study  in  the  point 
of  view  of  goodness  or  virtue,  ai3  in  the  point  of  view 
of  happiness.  We  are  not  indeed  in  either  case 
(as  we  are  looking  at  the  things  now)  going  out 
of  ourselves :  we  are  dealing,  so  to  speak,  with  two 
selves,  with  an  enjoying  or  sentient  self,  and  with 
a  moral  self:  the  ancient  self-engrossed  views  of 
virtue  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  counter-view 
or  pendant  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism:  whether 
or  not  .there  is  reason  to  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  impatient  with  the 
one  more  than  with  the  other.  i^  ^j^^  ^j 

Let  us  now  bring  these  two  views,  or  imaginative  {hegenerai 

^  .        -^  o  iiappinesB, 

constructions,  of  our  two  selves  out  into  life,  and  the  psy. 
suppose  existing  aroimd  us,  as  it  does  exist,  the^nJTs^ 
world  of  beings  with  respect  to  whom  our  action  J^^^^t'^e 
is  to  be.  py°^^- 

logy  of 

Then  all  that  portion  of  moml  philosophy  which  happiness. 
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treats  of  our  own  happiness  comes  to  be  of  im- 
portance, as  showing  us  how  we  may  promote  the 
happiness  of  others  as  well  as  our  own :  but  that 
portion  which  treats  of  virtue  is  not  less  important, 
for  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  virtuous  disposition  in 
ourselves  which  is  the  way  to  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  others :  and  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  habits  by  others  (a 
thing  which  we  may  encourage  in  them),  which  leads 
them  to  the  promotion  of  each  other's  happiness  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
this  besides. 

The  psychology  of  virtue  is  thus  important  in 
the  same  way  as  the  psychology  of  happiness ;  not 
merely  because  virtue  is  the  way  to  the  happiness 
of  the  virtuous,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  but  because 
virtue  is  in  itself  as  important  as  happiness  to  each 
one ;  and  also  because,  if  we  consider  virtue  in  its 
relation  to  happiness,  the  way  for  the  mass  of  men, 
as  sentient  beings,  to   have   the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness,  is  for  them,  as  individual  active  beings, 
to  have  virtue.     The  thing  wanted   in  the  active 
universe  for  general  happiness  is  not  the  simple  dis- 
position to  act  for  happiness,  but  the  disposition  to 
act  for  other's  happiness,  which  is  virtue.     Hence  we 
have  the  two  lines  of  psychologic  investigation  in 
moral  philosophy:  the  one  that  of  our  feelings  of 
happiness ;  the  other  that  of  those  peculiar  feelings 
which  lead  us  to  transcend  self  and  care  for  other's 
happiness.     This  latter  is  virtue. 
still  this  The  psychology  of  virtue,  that  is,  the  portion  of 

foi^o?vir-  ^^^  philosophy  which  treats  of  our  internal  organi- 
tiie  must  zation  from  the  point  of  view  of  virtue,  not  from  the 
taken  for  point  of  vicw  of  pleasure,  is  not  the  whole  of  moral 
of  ^n^rai  philosophy,  for  there  is  besides  to  be  considered  the 
J^y°"°'     moral  world,  or  hfe,  in  which  virtue  is  to  be  applied. 


ness. 
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Hut  it  is  as  practical  and  at  least  as  important  as  the 
utilitarian  consideration  of  our  internal  organization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pleasure :  and,  unless  it  is 
misconceived  by  being  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of 
moral  philosophy,  it  is  not  really  self-engrossed  and 
self- regarding  only. 

The  former  of  these  points  I  have  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently treated  both  now  and  previously :  the  latter, 
which  I  have  touched  upon  previously,  requires  a 
word  still  here. 

There  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  error  exceedingly  Mistaken 
likely  to  cling  to  the  noblest  natures,  and  almost  to  J^^^fop 
them  alone,  in  this  matter.    We  have  as  it  were  two  ^"  ^7^^ 

.  moral  cha- 

selves,  our  active  or  moral  self,  and  our  sentient,  racter  is  a 
gratifiable,  pleasure-capable,  self:  let  us  take  thegeifish- 
word  'self-carefulness'  as  applicable  to  both :  then 
it  may  be  considered  a  moral  axiom,  that  so  far  from 
the  two  kinds  of  self-carefiilness  having  anything  in 
conamon,  they  stand  exactly  at  opposite  poles  from 
each  other.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  and  cannot  co-exist :  quite  the  re- 
verse :  we  may  care  for  our  moral  being  and  care  for 
our  happiness  or  interest  also :  but  I  mean,  we  must 
not  mistake  the  doing  the  one  for  the  other.  And 
when  1  say  that  the  noblest  natures  are  likely  to  get 
into  error  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  there  is  danger  of 
their  considering,  that  all  this  care  for  themselves, 
whether  they  do  right  or  wrong,  is  what  they  them- 
selves are  not  worth ;  that  whether  they,  single 
individuals  in  an  infinite  universe,  produce  or  fail  to 
produce  some  little  happiness  (the  best  they  can 
hope),  may  be  a  matter  of  some  little  consequence, 
but  that  whether  they  •do  right  or  wrong  can  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  except  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interest,  which,  being  what  in  the  universe 
they   are,   they   are   quite   willing   to   dismiss    the 
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thought   of.      Why   then,   they   say,   all   this  aell- 
attention?  and  the  unconscious  error  that  I  spoke 
of  is,  that  they  think  such  self-carefuhiess  is  akin  to 
self-interest,  a  sort  of  higher  kind  of  selfishne^. 
Antithesis        I  mentioned  that  self-forgetfulness,  self-postpone- 
seives,  the  meut,  Or  self-sacrificc,  had  a  moral  value   parallel 
^e  enjoy?  with,  but  independent  of,  the  value  of  usefulness 
"*«•  in  action.     But  what  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  all 

these  feelings,  which,  bear  the  above  names  in  refer- 
ence to  our  interested  self,  would  bear,  in  reference 
to  our  active  self,  exactly  opposite  ones  :  they  are 
self-remembrance,  self-exertion,  self-maintenance  (as 
I  used  the  term  before).  In  the  one  self,  we  are 
absorbers  of  felicific  action,  in  the  other,  we  are  out- 
givers  of  it :  the  two  are  inverse  the  one  to  the  other : 
in  the  one  we  are  sources  of  good,  in  the  other  con- 
sumers of  it.  And  to  this  still  is  to  be  added,  that 
there  needs  self-carefulness,  as  I  used  the  term,  in 
regard  to  the  one  self  as  in  regard  of  the  other, 
though  they  are  thus  mutually  polar  or  antitbetia 
As  regards  each  self,  what  stands  opposed  to  self- 
carefulness  is  self-indulgence.  Self-carefulness  in 
regard  of  our  self  of  happiness,  is  self-interestedness 
or  simple  prudence :  self-carefiilness  in  regard  of  our 
other  self  is  that  self-maintenance  which  precludes 
the  acting  wrong,  the  violation  of  our  duty,  the 
betraying  of  our  trust,  the  sullying  of  our  character, 
even  under  the  strongest  moral  temptation,  if  I  may 
so  express  it.  It  will  be  remembered  how  I  mean 
by  character  not  estimation,  but  what  estimation 
supposes. 
The  m-  Of  courso  all  general  statements  such  as  I  have 

crease  of    j^g^.  j^^^  made  are  fuU  of  difficulties  in  the  appli- 

conscien-    "  ^  -tx^ 

tioasness  cation,  somo  of  which  I  may  afterwards  treat  of: 

is  the  in-  ,  •  *  .  «  i 

crease  of    my  present  concern  is  with  any  notion  that  moral 
nevoreucc.  carefulncss  or  conscientiousness  is  a  sort  of  elevated 
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selfishness,  to  be  postponed  to  earnest  enthusiasm 
for  the  results,  as  to  useftdness,  of  what  we  do.  To 
which  I  say,  that  in  this  view,  we  are  putting  into 
unnatural  opposition  to  each  other,  with  consequent 
distortion  of  both,  two  things  which  are  most  powerful 
mutual  aids,  but  the  better  aids  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  genuine  and  independent.  To  the  extent 
to  which  we  weaken  conscientiousness,  by  making  it 
appear  uncalled  for  self-engrossment,  what  we  really 
strengthen  is  our  own  self-regard,  not  the  regard  for 
others'  interests,  so  that  even  in  view  of  results 
to  others,  violations  of  conscientiousness  would  be 
wrong. 

It  is  not  then  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  our  The  terms 
imagined  moral  being,  with  its  host  of  feelings  stand-  •  low'  e^ 
ing  to  each  other,  in  two  quite  different  ways,  in  the  g^J^OTi. 
relation  of  preeminence   and   subordination :    some  *y^'  ^^^^ 
having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their  Intel- to  what  u 
lectual  and  therefore  naturally  directive  character,  ' 

and  forming  together  what  I  have  called  principle ; 
others  having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their 
being,  as  simple  feeling  or  impulse,  of  a  higher 
quality  and  nobler  character  than  the  rest.  This 
*  higher'  and  'nobler'  we  must  a  little  investigate. 

The  notions  which  these  terms  indicate,  (setting 
aside  now  whatever  of  metaphor  the  terms  convey, 
on  which  1  have  spoken,)  are  compounded  of  a  certain 
admiration  on  the  part  of  the  persons  using  them, 
and  a  very  vaguely  recognized  quality  supposed  to 
deserve  the  admiration.  Setting  aside  the  admiration, 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  hold,  so  far  as  we  can,  of 
the  quality :  and  I  will  first  try  to  do  so  by  saying, 
that  these  higher  impulses  are  the  less  animal  ones. 

When  the  word  '  animal '  is  used  in  this  manner, 
it  is  best  to  take  it  as  implying  a  rough  comparison 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  an  obser- 
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vation  of  those  parts  of  his  nature  which  he  shares 
with  them, 
in  respect         Speaking   roughly,  they  have  not  imagination. 
Btion ;  and  They  do  not  apparently,  as  man  does,  combine  past 
quentiy,    perceptions  with  present  ones  so  as  to  form  general 
ideas  and  an  internal  world  of  thought,  which  may 
influence  or  direct  what  they  do.     They  are  there- 
fore,  more   or  less,  the  slaves   of  the  present,  of 
present  perception,  present  feeling,  present  impulse. 
Man  on  the  other  hand  conceives  in  his  mind 
something  which  he  may  be  different  from  what  he  is, 
something  which  he  may  do  beyond  what  this  or 
that  felt  want  immediately  suggests  to  him.     Tills 
is  what  I  have  called  forming  ideals  :  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  these  are  the  first  which  we  may 
assign  as  standing  in  preeminence  above  others,  as 
belonging  to  our  height  in  the  scale  of  creation,  not 
to  lower  heights, 
in  respect         Again,  they  have  not  imaginative  affections.     All 
tk)n^^°     affection,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  more  or  less  imagina- 
tive, so  that  we  might  say  they  have  not  affections  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  at  all  (this  all  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualification) :  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  these  affections  as  instinct,  is  that  it  is  strong  even 
to  imcontroUableness,  but  that  it  is  very  particular, 
that  it  requires  presence,  that  it  is  connected  with 
merely  corporeal  sensations,  that  it  is  produced  by 
simple  familiarity  or  custom. 

Man's  affection  is  imaginative  sympathy  en- 
grafted on  the  simply  animal  or  instinctive  feeling : 
and  the  vividness  of  the  imagination  gives  an  intense- 
ness  to  the  affection  different  in  kind  from  the 
in  tenseness  arising  from  the  simple  instinct.  And 
hence  it  is  that  human  benevolence  is  a  high  and 
worthy  feeling. 

It  is  again  a  pait  of  the  same  w«ant  of  imaginati<»n 
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in  the  animals  that,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, (in  which,  without  apparent  imagination,  the 
very  strongest  feelings  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self- 
devotion  are  closely  assoqiated  with  simply  animal 
feelings,  as  in  the  case  of  affection  for  oflfepring) 
mere  self-regard  is,  we  may  say,  a  necessary  part  of 
their  nature. 

Man  is  capable,  by  his  nature,  of  entering  into 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  as  well  as  of 
understanding  his  own :  and  that  same  self-forget- 
fulness, which  exists  in  the  animals  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  may 
exist  in  man,  and  is  prompted  and  stirred  in  him, 
from  the  view  of  the  want,  not  his  own,  which 
exists  around  him,  and  the  imaginative  view  of  the 
happiness  which  he  may  produca  And  unselfishness 
of  this  nature  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  feeling  which  we 
think  high  and  worthy. 

In  the  absence  of  imagination,  the  capability  of  in  respect 
pleasiure  existing  in  the  animals  must  be  but  limited.  IjJ^?^ 
The  merely  corporeal  or  nervous  pleasure  of  course 
they  may  enjo^  as  iir  «  we  knfw.  to  aa  great  an 
extent  as  we  do :  but  remembrance,  and  recombina- 
tion, thought  of  the  absent  and  the  future,  imagina- 
tive or  ideal  construction,  multiply  our  being,  and 
produce  an  infinite  additional  amount  of  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain  of  which  the  animals 
can  know  nothing.  Pleasures  of  this  kind,  as 
compared  with  the  coarse  or  corporeal  pleasures 
which  the  animals  are  capable  of  as  well  as  we, 
are  what  we  call  *  refined'  pleasures:  and  in  virtue 
of  this  their  refinement,  we  consider  them  higher 
and  worthier  than  others. 

Lastly,  by  reason  of  his  imagination,  man  has  a  in  respect 
different  kind  of  ivill  from  that  which  we  may  say  ° 
any  animal  can  have  :  the  mental  state  which  imme- 
G.  23 
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diately  precedes  his  action  is,  or  may  be,  of  a  fulness 
and  complication  to  which,  with  them,  there  can 
be  no  parallel.  Choice  belongs  to  him,  and  cannot 
to  imimaginative  creatures.  And  so  there  belongs  to 
hiTn  also  that  which  we  might  call  wilfulness^  using 
the  term  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  meaning  by 
it  a  concentration  of  will,  a  superiority  to  the 
changing  gusts  of  momentary  impulse,  a  choice 
determined  by  a  view  extending  beyond  the  im- 
mediate and  present,  and  a  resolution  following 
on  this  choice.  And  thus  human  will  has  a  special 
worthiness  in  that  it  forms  the  transition  or  bond  of 
union  between  the  higher  impulse,  and  principle. 
It  is  principle  itself  in  the  form  of  a  higher  impulse. 
It  is  the  real  union  of  the  intellectual  and  moral, 
in  respect  Connected  with  this  is  one  consideration,  which 
power  of  win  como  morc  imder  our  notice  in  another  chapter ; 
prove-  that  man,  owing  stiQ  to  his  imagination,  has  much 
^^^^'  less  fixity  of  nature  than  the  inferior  creatures ; 
what  he  will  be,  either  as  a  kind,  or  as  an  individual, 
is  much  less  determined  for  him  by  previously 
existing  circumstances ;  he  is,  in  kind  and  indi- 
vidually, much  more  his  own  master.  They,  the 
animals,  are  many  of  them,  each  kind  in  its  peculiar 
way,  specially  trainable  by  man ;  but,  independently 
of  man,  each  species  goes  through  its  necessary  and 
generic  course  of  training,  whatever  it  is,  the  same 
for  each  individual,  so  that  there  is  no  distinctive 
individuality,  no  individual  progress,  and  conse- 
quently no  generic  progress.  Man  is  educable,  and 
more  than  this,  self-educative;  and  consequently 
progressive.  And  self-education  implies  imagination 
and  an  ideal;  the  thought  of  something  better, 
higher,  worthier,  to  which  we  educate  ourselves. 

*^-^  v"°d        ^^  ^^  "'■  ^^^®  ^^^^  considering  the  terms  '  higher' 
'low' may  and  '  lowcr'  in  reference  to  a  comparison  between 
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ourselves  and  other  animals,    the  higher  impulses  also  be 
are  the  less  animal  ones.    They  may  also  be  con-^^J|JJ^" 
sidered  in  another  light,  as  the  more  spiritual  and*^™P*"" 
divine.     I  will  explain  how  this  is  so.  tweenm&n 

In  illustrating  what  I  said  last,  I  did  not  indeed  ^sed™^ 
enter  into  detail  as  to  the  difference  between  theg^j^*^ 
inferior  a.nimals  and  ourselves,  but  still  I  did  keep 
rather  close  to  that  differenca  We  may,  however, 
regard  the  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature  in  some- 
what of  a  different  manner.  We  may  look  more  at 
ourselves,  and  less  at  the  animals. 

We  are  not  creatures  of  intellect  alone,   and  The  non- 
morality  therefore  is  not  acting  simply  by  reason  or  ^^oj 
on   principle.     If  it   was,   it  would  be  matter   of^^^^^* 
simpler  consida^tion.     It  is  not  perhaps  difficult  for  ly  inteUeo- 
us   to  imagine  what  a  being  intellectual  only,   a 
vovTrpcucrj^,  would  be :  but  we  are  not  such. 

Hence  there  is  no  meaning  or  importance,  really, 
in  the  saying  as  the  ancients  did,  that  man's  spe- 
cialty or  differentia  in  comparison  with  other  animals 
is  his  being  rational,  and  that  his  special  excellence 
therefore  or  virtue  must  consist  in  the  excellence 
and  the  predominance  of  his  reason.  If,  in  this,  by 
reason  we  mean  anything  definite,  as  intellect,  it  is 
not  true ;  if  we  mean  by  reason  all  the  higher  or 
non-animal  portions  of  man's  nature,  it  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  says  nothing. 

The  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature,  supposing 
the  expression  to  have  meaning,  we  may  call  for 
convenience  the  spiritual  portion :  it  consists  of  otir 
human  intellect,  or  reason,  for  one  part ;  and,  along 
with  this,  of  a  great  deal  of  impulse  or  emotion  of 
different  kinds,  of  which,  from  the  various  things 
which  I  have  just  now  said  about  it,  we  may  to 
a  certain  degree  see  the  character.  I  have  dwelt 
already  on  the  importance,  in  our  constitution,  of 

23^2 
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imagination^  and  on  the  various  applications  of  it 
Now  we  ourselves  are  the  highest  and   worthiest 
kind  of  beings  that  we  know  o£    It  may  be  difficult, 
if  I  am  asked  to  say  what  highest  and  worthiest 
means  here,  to  say  it :  but  I  think  the  proposition 
is  one  which  every  one,  whatever  his  views,  would 
allow  in  some  sense  :  allowed  in  this  way,  the  propo- 
sition is  in  a  manner  a  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  high  and  worthy.     This  is  expressing  in  other 
words  the  same  thing  which  I  have  said  already. 
One  aspect        But  although  WO  are  the  highest  kind  of  being 
thatuTs"  that  we  know  of,  we  are  by  no  means  the  highest 
5o  *^^r  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  imagine :  and  in  fact,  all  morality  is, 
a  higher    moro  or  Icss,  the  imagination  of  higher.     Virtue  is 

than  hu-     .•»  j**ji  •  i*i  /» 

man  life,   the  actmg  m  the  manner  m  which,  so  far  as  we  can 

conceive,  imagined  beings  higher  and  worthier  than 

we  ordinarily  are,  would  act.    It  is  in  this  way  what 

we  may  call  a  stretching  upwards  to  a  higher  nature. 

This  ideal  of  a  higher  or  worthier  nature  towards 

which,  in  whatever  way,  we  aspire,  is  one  which  we 

have  not  touched  upon  yet,  and  it  is  one  which  takes 

many  forms :  it  is  itself  a  form,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

first  ideal,  or  what  we  should  do. 

This  may         The  imagination  of,  and  aspiration  towards,  a 

toml^re-  higher  nature  is  what  more  than  anything  else  gives 

Ugion,  or  ^f^  qj^^  interest  to  the  view  of  human  action,  ani- 

of  a  belief  ,  ' 

in  pro-  mates  human  effort,  and  brings  out  human  charac- 
^^^'  ter.  This-  is,  in  fact,  the  form  which  the  idealizing 
energy  in  men  mainly  takes ;  for  we  look  with  more 
interest  at  the  combined  and  concrete,  than  at  the 
abstract.  We  may  imagine  aspiration  after  a  higher 
nature  than  our  own,  roughly  speaking,  in  two  man- 
ners :  we  may  suppose  other  natures  existing  now, 
independent  of  ours,  but  which  are  or  may  become 
known  to  us,  which  we  may  imitate,  which  may  per- 
haps influence  us,  towards  which  we  may  approxi- 
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mate  :  or,  aware  as  we  are  of  what  I  h^ve  called  the 
unfixedness  and  educability  of  our  nature,  we  may 
imagine  other  and  superior  states  of  it,  or  states  into 
which  it  may  change :  the  first  of  these  is  religion, 
the  second  is  beUef  in  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  the  human  race. 

We  call  God  *  good,'  so  far  as  moral  suggestion  virtue  is 
prompts  us  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  wCen^^' 
conceive,  as  fixed  and  realized  in  His  character,  the*^?.^*^* 
ideal  perfection  of  worthiness  of  being,  which  worthi-  the  exist, 
ness  our  own  generic  superiority  to  inferior  beings,  beiDga  au- 
and  the  comparative  superiority  of  some  among  us  mimwhom 
to  others,  suggests  to  us.     And  then,  fixing  in  FTiTn  ^e  may 
this  ideal  perfection,  we  conceive  our  own  woithiness  resemble, 
or  virtue,  — and  there  is  no  better  or  more  practical 
way  of  conceiving  it, — as  consisting  in  our  being  like 
Him.     But  it  will  be  said,  in  this  way  we  mean  by 
the  perfect  Divine  character  no  more  than  an  imagi- 
nation of  a  perfect  human  character,  which  we  might 
as  well  make  without  any  thought  of  God.     Not  so : 
the  supposition,  which  so  naturally  suggests  itself, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  a  nature  superior  to  ours, 
makes  the  thought  more  vivid  than  if  what  we  con- 
ceived was  only  an  ideal  of  what  we  might  be  :  and 
morality  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  important 
suggestive  of  God  to  us,  as  existing,  but  does  its 
part,  and  fastens  its  character  upon  what  it  finds, 
aiding  both   itself  and   the   consideration   of    that 
which  it  thus  recognizes. 

I  am  not  however  now  going  to  consider  what 
morality  or  virtue  may  have  to  do  with  real  exist- 
ence. So  far  as  I  deal  now  with  the  relation  between 
morality  and  religion,  I  mean  religious  imagination 
and  religious  sentiment  very  widely  considered  m- 
deed.  When  Plato  condemned  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  popular  religion  of  his  times,  he  condemned  it 
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as  a  falsification  and  abuse  of  that  which^  even  as  lie 
could  understand  it,  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  a 
most  powerful  moral  agent :  it  is  with  this  general 
moral  bearing  of  it  that  I  am  now  concerned. 
Bnoii  re-         Virtue  is  thus  the  acting  in  a  manner  superior  to 
S^  be  a^  ourselves ;  the  doing  an  act,  or  feeling  a  feeling,  not 
J^^"*^ J  belonging  to  what,  in  past  times  perhaps  and  in 
principle  lower  or  worso  moments,  has  been  or  is  our  nature, 
P^"""   but  belonging  to  a  better  nature,  and  brought  into 
ours ;  now  peijiaps  fully  ours,  because  the  result  of 
a  moral  habit;   but  still,  as  ours,  belonging  to  a 
better  or  higher  part  of  us.  which  stands  in  contrast 
with  a  lower  or  worse  part.     Such  an  act  may  be 
wiU.  effort,  or  m.y  be  Jthout :  it  m»y  bo  th«  .iult 
of  principle,  and  be  attended  with  very  great  effort : 
it  may  be  the  result  of  the  higher  impulses,  and  be 
quite  without  effort,  apparently  merely  spontaneons : 
and  in  the  two  cases  it  may  possibly  have  equal  merit 
of  opposite  kind.  For  in  any  nature  morally  superior 
to  ours  we  must  suppose  higher  intelligence  than 
ours,  and  nobler  impulse  than  ours,  to  go  together : 
and  in  our  imperfect  struggles  it  may  be  the  one  of 
these,  or  the  other,  that  we  may  most  be  animated 
by,  or  most  succeed  in  attaining  to. 
In  attain.        The  distinction  which  I  made  above  between  our 
higher  self  two  solvcs  is  here  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  most 
^^he'  virtuous  action,  as  I  have  just  described  it,  is .  that 
lower.       which  is  least  our  own;  that  is,  least  belonging  to 
our  lower,  gratifiable,  interested  self;   but  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  this,  it  is  most  our  own,  in  reference 
to  our  higher  and  active  self :  it  is,  more  than  lower 
action,  our  deliberate  choice  if  it  is  on  principle, 
and,  more  than  lower  action,  an  absorbing  and  trans- 
porting impulse,  if  it  is  on  impulse. 

That  admiration  which  we  give  to  men  about  us 
whom  we  see  act  worthily,  becomes,  when  we  imagine 
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natures  superior  to  ours,  the  reverence  belonging  to 
religion  :  and  we  look  with  something  of  this  feelmg 
of  reverence  on  acts  of  real  nobleness  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  still  more  when  we  think  of  them  in 
remembrance,  or  think  of  the  great  ones  of  our  kind 
who  have  passed  away.  In  these  various  ways  the 
imagination  of  superior  natures  affects  us  in  ways 
akin  to  religion. 

The  beUef  in  human  progress  has  been,  in  maiiy 
cases,  a  religion,  and  a  most  energetic  one,  with  many 
who  have  had  no  other :  and  to  many,  who  have  had 
much  besides,  it  has  been  an  ennobling  belief,  con- 
firming their  religion,  and  confirmed  by  it. 

I  shall  not  speak  just  now  about  this  historically,  Yirt,ie 
or  about  various  erroneous  views  which  have  been  ^'^^ 
held  on  the  subject.     It  only  belongs  to  our  subject  etrength- 
now,  and  is  only  ennobling,  in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  rij^t 
the  possibility  of  man's  becoming,  by  the  continued  prolreM. 
effort  of  successive  generations,  in  kind  a  higher  and 
worthier  being,  a  higher  animal,  if  we  like  so  to  use 
the  term ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  combines  with  this  a 
belief,  that  man  does,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
respect  become  such,  a  hope  that  he  msiy  become  so 
in  larger  measure  in  the  future,  an  effort  to  find  out 
how  he  may  become  so,  and  to  aid  the  progress.     It 
is  clear  that,  where  the  belief  in  progress  is  of  this 
nature,  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  an  imagination 
or  ideal  of  what  man  would  be  if  he  were  better ; 
in  other  words,  an  idea  of  what  being  'better'  means. 
Nor  can  this  ideal  well  exist  in  the  mind  without 
being,  not  only  a  bright  dream  for  the  future,  but  in 
some  degree  a  guide  for  action  in  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON   THE    RELATION   OF  THE   IDEALS    TO    HIGHER   AND 

LOWER  FACT. 

The  moral  In  all  that  I  have  written  hitherto,  I  have  not  been 

i^iJ^^^  solicitous  by  what  name  I  should  call  the  mental 

tions:       process,  the  result  of  which  is  the  existence  in  our 

miQcis,  or   presentation   before   our   minds,    of  the 

moral  ideals  which  I  have  described. 

I  have  generally  called  it  'imagination',  as  a  very- 
vague  term :  it  is  at  least  that,  whatever  else  it  is. 
Imagination,  in  this  use  of  it,  is  simply  a  mental 
process,  similar  to  sensible  perception  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  supposed  object,  but  different  from  it  in  so  far 
as  that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  object  of  ima^- 
nation  the  same  kind  of  reaUty  which  we  attribute 
to  the  objects  of  sensible  perception, 
to  which  For  convenience  we  may  assume  four  degrees  of 

^^^Q^^T^^^tj  or  non-reality  in  the  moral  ideals;  four  dif- 
orimp^a^  ^^^^t  processes  of  mind,  we  may  say,,  in  or  by  which 
tiveness     we   mav  present  or  represent   them  to  ourselves, 

lu&y  h©  ftfl"  __.  V      X  X 

cribed.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  dreams;  or  as  valuable 
imaginations ;  or  as  beliefs ;  or  as  inward  perceptions. 
Similarly  we  may  classify  them  according  to  the 
degree  of  force  which  they  exert  upon  our  action. 
We  may  think  of  them  as  something  imperative  or 
incumbent  upon  us;  as  something  fit  for  us  or 
adapted  to  our  nature ;  as  something  desirable  or 
useful ;  or  as  something  worthy  of  us  and  to  be  aspired 
after.    I  have  put  the  ideals  here  in  a  different  order 
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from  before,  in  order  to  have  them  in  a  sort  of  scale, 
which  we  may  call  that  of  incumbency  or  (taking 
it  the  other  way)  of  freedom. 

Now  when  we  use  the  word  'right',  we  mean  to  Moral  phi- 
express,  as  against  lower  fact  (by  which  I  mean  such  h^°?ei- 
fact  as  is  cognizable  by  means  of,  or  as  a  result  of,  JjJ'Si^^ 
the  exercise  of  our  sensive  powers),  an  ideal  or  imagi-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
nation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  mean  to  express, 
as  against  mere  vague  imagiaation,  visionariness,  or 
dream,  a  reference  to  fact  of  some  kind.     What  is 
the  difference  between  moral  philosophy  and  a  simple 
dreaming  about  one  thing  and  another  as  desirable 
or  good  ? 

The  difference,  or  the  reference  to  fact,  is  double : 
along  with  the  reference  to  lower  fact,  there  is  a 
recognition,  or  suggestion,  of  higher  £act  of  some 
kind.  Both  kinds  of  reference  to  fact  involve  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Without  the  reference  to  lower  fact,  i.  e.  to  the  Difficui- 
nature  and  condition  of  man  upon  earth,  as  what  is  gard  to 
commonly  called  experience  shows  it  to  us,  moral 
philosophy  is  all  in  the  air,  and  no  usefiil  application 
can  be  made  of  it :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
it  is  nothing ;  for  human  action  and  human  life  are 
what  it  is  intended  to  be  the  art  and  rationale  of 
But  what  is  man  for  this  purpose,  and  what  human 
nature?  Is  it  savage  man,  or  civilized  man?  man 
as  the  subject  merely  of  physical  and  psychological 
dissection,  or  man  (as  we  always  find  him)  with  his 
self-made  array  of  customs,  social  habits,  and  ele- 
mentary jurisprudence?  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
between  the  fact  which  is  to  govern  our  criticism  or 
our  ideal,  and  the  fact  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  former,  and  the  contrast,  or  matter  for  im- 
provement, to  the  latter  ? 

Again,  without  reference  to  higher  fact  of  some 
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kind,  we  have  really  nothing  to  answer  to  the  man 
who  says  to  us,  Eat,  drink,  enjoy  yourself,  the  rest 
is  dream;  dream,  he  may  continue,  which  I  have 
myself  no  objection  to  indulge  in,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  that  one  undoubted  reality, 
my  own  palpable,  tangible,  pleasure;  but  which, 
beyond  this,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  trouble 
myself  about,  while  there  is  this  to  be  attended  to 
and  worked  for.  But  then,  assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  higher  fact,  what  is  its  nature,  and 
what  assurance  are  we  to  get  of  it  ?  Is  it  fact  of 
man's  nature^  of  this  kind,  that  a  high  and  worthy 
part  of  this  nature  is  to  form  ideals  for  his  action, 
and  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  which  he  can 
only  imagine,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  which  he  can 
feel?  Or  is  it  fact  of  man's  nature  of  another  kind, 
viz.  that  he  has  thoughts,  convictions,  beliefs,  within 
him,  not  suggested  by  anything  which  he  merely 
feels  as  sensation?  Or  is  it  fact  beyond  himself, 
a  perception,  or  what  he  thinks  so,  of  a  moral  world, 
akin  in  some  degree  to  that  perception  which  he  has, 
or  thinks  he  has,  of  the  material  world  in  which  he 
physically  lives? 

I  have  here,  it  will  be  seen,  noted  the  four  pro- 
cesses of  mind  which  I  described  above,  the  first'  of 
which  negatives  reality,  or  higher  fact,  corresponding 
to  the  ideals,  while  the  three  others  suppose  it  of 
some  kind. 
Pact  and  The  notion  of  ^the  right',  or  that  which  should 

UonmuBt  ^®  done,  and  other  kindred  notions,  belong  to,  and 
bfnedfor   ^^P^J^  ^  middle  region  between  fact  of  observation 
action.      or  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  poetry,  sentiment- 
alism,  the  region  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  on  the 
other  side.     Is  there  any  such  region  ?  what  can  we, 
in  our  minds,  make  out  about  it  ? 

It  is  no  use  to  go  on  reforming  moral  philosophy, 
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as  has  continually  been  done,  by  flying  successively, 
disgusted  with  the  vagueness  of  imaginationalism,  to 
positivism  or  fact,  and  then,  the  next  generation, 
back  again,  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  fact,  to 
imaginationalism  or  idealism.  Unless  we  conjoin  the 
two  things  together,  there  is  no  moral  philosophy. 
We  must  add  to  our  observational  knowledge  of 
what  is,  the  notion  of  something  as  what  should  be. 
Fact  of  itself  suggests  nothing  for  us  to  do  except 
the  getting  rid  of  actually  pressing  uneasiness.  It 
is  our  nature  that,  along  with  our  sensation  of  what 
is,  we  should  imagine  or  conceive  what  mighi  be,  and 
this  is  what  suggests  the  mass  of  our  action.  But 
this  imagination  or  conception  might  be  altogether 
wild :  we  must  correct  or  direct  it  by  itself,  i.  e.  by  a 
study  of  our  own  and  of  the  general  human  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  these  expressions  have  meaning 
and  signify  something  possible:  and  we  must  correct 
or  direct  it  by  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature  to 
which  it  is,  in  action,  to  be  applied.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  phUosophy. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  philosophy,  be- 
cause, whether  we  have  a  book-science  of  this  name 
or  not,  men  in  life  do  and  must  guide  their  life  by 
views  of  this  kind :  they  not  only  look  at  what  is 
the  fact,  which  would  suggest  no  action,  but  they 
think  what  would  be  well,  or  what  they  want :  they 
not  only  think  what  would  be  well  or  what  they 
want,  which  by  itself  might  be  vain  castle-building, 
but  they  consider  whether  their  ideal  is  reasonable, 
and,  considering  actual  fact,  is  practicable.  Moral 
philosophy  is  the  rationale  of  this :  and  surely  the 
consideration  of  the  p?*incip?e  of  that  which  we  must 
do  is  a  reasonable  and  practical  line  of  thought. 

We  may  look  upon  the  inght  as  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  positive  fact  and  the  vaguely  ideal; 
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and  again,  in  another  view  of  the  same  thing,  we 
may  look  upon  imagination,  or  the  forming  of  ideals, 
as  a  mental  process  which  connects,  or  brings  into 
relation,  two  sorts  of  fact,  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
physical  or  observational,  and  moral  or  intuitive. 
Feelings  of        Qur  feelings  of  want  and  duty,  and  our  imagining 
of  duty  are  this  Or  that  as  what  we  want  or  what  we  should  do, 
cative^of    ^  accordance  with  these  feelings,  are  of  themselves 
'ondthem  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nature,  and,  like  all  other  fact,  are  in- 
dicative of  fact  beyond  them.     As  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  our  feelings  of  desire  are  more  or  less  indi- 
cative of  the  fact  of  want :  our  feelings  of  duty  are 
more  or  less  indicative  of  the  fact  of  a  task  or  work 
appropriate  to  us  and  belonging  to  us.    To  find  what 
is  the  want  we  must  examine  our  feelings  of  desire, 
which  are  irregular,  shifting,  capricious,  but  in  re- 
spect of  which,  by  comparison  of  different  times,  of 
corresponding  feelings   of  others,   Ac,  we   can  ap- 
proximate to  something  fixed  and  stable.     To  find 
what  is  the  work  or  task,  we  must  examine  in  the 
same  manner  our  feelings  of  duty :  like  the  want, 
they  are  vague  and  irregular;  but  not  all  chance,  not 
all  caprice. 
These  feel-       The  examination  of  our  feelings  of  want  and  of 

ingsarere-  _  _     -  ••pi 

corded  in  duty,  and  the  examination  ot  human  nature,  or  the 
tuti^s  of  experience  of  human  nature,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
society,  ^j^g  same  thing.  Men,  as  they  have  come  together 
in  society,  have  expressed  their  common  feelings  of 
want  and  of  duty  in  the  customs  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  the  earlier  and  simpler  laws 
which  have  been  formed,  previous  to  the  existence 
of  what  we  might  call  a  legislative  consciousness, 
or  a  distinct  and"  deliberate  thought  of  the  general 
advantage.  When  we  speak  of  *the  facts  of  human 
nature',  we  must  at  least  imply  all  this.  By  'man' 
we  must  at  least  mean  not  savage  man,  but  man  in 
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society.  How  far,  by  *man',  we  should  mean  what 
we  call  highly  civilized  man^  as  distinct  from  man  in 
simpler  society,  we  will  see  another  time. 

Imagination  transcends  lower  fact,  and  presents 
to  us  the  good  and  right  as  what  should  be,  without 
however  losing  sight  of  lower  fact :  the  conception  of 
higher  fact  controls  and  fixes  imagination,  and  gives 
us  the  notion  of  the  right  and  fit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vaguely  and  generally  good. 

We  should  not  have  formed  ideals  for  our  action  The  dispo- 
at  all  imless  it  had  been  our  nature  (in  this  respect  fimideais 
differing  from  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animals)  to  hum'^na- 
do  so:  and  our  nature  thus  is  a  part  of  the  general *^e»»8t^« 
nature  in  virtue  of  which  the  ideals  present  them-  ty  of  one 
selves  to  us  as  something  good  and  desirable.  If  all  J^  ^  im- 
were  hap-hazard,  neither  should  we  have  a  nature  to  f^®^/®  * 
think  one  thing  better  than  another  to  be  done,  nor  universal 
would  in  fact  any  one  thing  be  better  than  another. 

The  formation  then  of  moral  ideals,  is  the  putting  informing 
together  observed  lower  fact  with  supposed  higher  [Jelis  we 
fact  in  some  kind  of  way.     The  way  may  be  very  ^gt^er 
various.     And  the  fact  on  each  side  may  be  very  iig^«r  and 

lowGX  facta 

various  also ;  on  the  one  side  there  may  be  scarcely 
anything,  on  the  other  side  there  may  be  very  much : 
on  this  depends  the  relative  amount,  in  the  view 
taken,  of  positivism  and  idealism :  but  if  it  is  in  any 
way  practical,  i.  e.  applicable  to  action  and  suggestive 
of  it,  it  must  really  involve  both. 

The  state  of  mind  also  in  regard  of  the  supposed  This  is 
higher  fact  may  be  various,  in  the  manner  which  I  fZ^ 
have   indicated:    it  may   be   something   which  wejl^^^g®^' 
imagine  only  (without  thinking  it  therefore  to  be  different 
despised),  it  may  be  something  which  we  may  be-  systems. 
lieve,   it   may   be  something  which  we    think  we 
perceive  with  the  inner  eye,  an  actually  objective, 
though  imseen,  universe. 
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This  will  be  best  understood  by  our  comparing 
together  the  most  complete  form  of  positivism,  and 
the  most  complete  form  of  idealism  or  anti-positivism, 
as  we  know  them  in  actual  human  thought. 
Positivigm  M.  Comtc,  in  calling  his  system  positivism,  has 
lower  fact  evidently  intended  to  exclude,  in  the  most  complete 
verts^that  ^^^^i^r  possible,  all  consideration  of  anything  as 
^oL^  what  might  he.  Experience,  past  and  present,  shows 
us  what  has  been  and  is.  We  have  now,  as  to  human 
nature,  gone  through  a  tolerably  long  period  of  this 
experience:  the  sum  of  it  may  be  expressed  thus, 
that  as  time  advances,  man  increases  his  material 
comforts,  enlarges  his  physical  knowledge,  and  changes 
his  manner  of  thinking :  M.  Comte  considers  that  he 
has  himself  discovered  the  law  of  these  changes;  and 
also  that  he  has  found  that  man,  in  some  portions  of 
the  earth,  has  come  in  substance  to  the  end  of  the 
series  of  change,  or  to  a  permanent  state.  Here 
then,  he  eays,  L  this  final  Inner  of  hnma.  think- 
ing,  we  have  given  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  feet  of 
observation  (what  I  have  called  the  lower  fact) :  this 
is  what  we  are,  what  man  is,  what  takes  place,  what 
we  do  and  cannot  help  doing:  it  is  the  actual  or 
positive.  And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  can 
have  no  other  idea  of  anything  as  what  we  should 
be,  what  man  should  be,  what  shoidd  take  place, 
what  we  should  do,  as  beings  who  direct  our  own 
action,  not  mere  natural  agents  who  cannot  help 
doing  what  they  do, — than  this  idea  of  what  we,  the 
longest-experienced  among  mankind,  are.  Conse-- 
quently,  this  which  we  are,  is  what  we  should  with 
the  greatest  urgency  try  to  be  :  we  should  invest  this 
actual  with  the  characters  of  the  ideal :  what  we  do 
and  must  do,  think  and  must  think,  we  should  do  as 
what  we  should  do,  think  as  what  we  should  think  : 
keep  the  notion  of  right,  but  invest  ihefact  with  it. 
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Here  we  have^  first,  an  amplification  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  of  the  lower  or  observational  fact, 
the  assumption  that  ^  human  nature/  or  man  in  the 
abstract,  is  nothing  more  than  the  man  of  our  pre- 
sent  experience ;  and,  next,  a  hesitating  admission  of 
higher  fact  to  a  limited  extent,  allowing,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  a  way  in  which  individuals  ought  (for 
whatever  reason)  to  be  educated  or  to  think,  or, 
again,  that  the  course  which  collective  man  in  his 
experience  does  take  is  the  course  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  ought  to  have  taken;  and  then  giving 
back  to  us  civilized  human  nature,  with  its  supposed 
positivist  manner  of  thinking,  as  an  ideal  to  which 
we  should  conform  ourselves. 

Exactly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  this  are  the  ideaUBm 
various  highly  developed  idealisms,  whether  they  nates  the 
are  religious  or  simply  moral.  ^®^®'  ^*' 

They  may  be,  aa  I  have  said,  of  imagination,  be- 
lief,  or  supposed  internal,  but  actual,  perception. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  pure,  or  commonly 
understood,  idealisms ;  as  that  of  Kousseau,  who 
considered  that  ever  since  man  had  left  a  primaeval 
savage  state  he  had  been,  not  advancing,  but  drifting ; 
not  developing,  but  misgrowing ;  that  he  ought  in- 
deed in  the  beginning  to  have  formed  for  himself 
an  ideal  of  improvement,  as  we  may  form  one  now, 
but  an  ideal  which  should  have  preserved  and  de- 
veloped, instead  of  destroying,  his  noble  earlier 
virtues. 

The  man  who  thinks  thus  may  be  said  to  see/  or  in  idealist 
think  he  sees,  in  the   lower  fact  of  the  observed  tfons^Si 
savage  state,  higher  fact  in  the  form  of  what  he  con-  [^^^^3^^* 
siders  possibilities  of  improvement  and  tendencies  to  ^^  ti^® 

.         ,  ,         TT*      •  1      1*  •   i       •  •  1      •        form  of  an 

development.     His  idealism  consists  m  considermg  imagine- 
that  these  are  the   parts  of  human  nature  which  **°"* 
ovght  to  be  cultivated  and  developed,  human  nature 
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of  itself  being  very  liable  to  misdevelopment.  And 
with  him  it  is  the  higher  fact,  the  imaguied  or 
half-seen,  vague  as  it  is,  which  is  the  fact  of  real 
importance. 

Or,  again,  there  is  the  idealism  of  those,  who, 
feeling  strongly  how  little  man,  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced m  knowledge  as  he  is,  can  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent or  be  a  type  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  yet 
recognize  in  it  an  advance  on  barbarism,  and  a  step, 
or  many  steps,  towards  an  ideal,  but  possible,  per- 
fection. This  imagined  perfection  is  more  or  less 
suggested  by  what  man  has  done  for  himself :  in  so 
far  as  there  is  such  suggestion,  lower  or  observed 
fact  is  assumed  under  higher.  Between  views  of 
this  kind  and  the  last,  there  may  be  an  infinite  gra- 
dation; and  there  may  be  any  degree  of  relation 
between  views  of  this  kind  and  religious  views. 

The  state  of  mind  which  I  have  last  alluded  to  is 
that  in  which,  while  we  are  aware  that  we  are  only 
imagining  what  might  be,  we  still  feel  that,  in  doing 
this,  we  are  not  idly  dreaming,  but  that  we  and 
others  might  so  act  that  our  imaginations  might  be 
realized,  and  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  if 
they  were  86. 
In.  regard         The  uext  statc  of  mind  is  that  which  I  have  called 
the  ideal    '  belief.'   It  is  soberer,  but  firmer  than  the  preceding, 
?onn  of     ly^^S  nearer  to  our  will  and  active  powers.     It  is 
beUef.       imagination  with  very  little  of  picture,  very  little  of 
distinct  conception,  but  with  a  persuasion  and  con- 
viction, less   animating   and   stimulating  than  the 
other,  but  more  firm  and  steadily  operative. 

Afl  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  belief  we  may 
take  duty.  Duty  is  an  ideal  which  we  do  not 
imaginatively  luxuriate  in,  as  in  thoughts  of  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  but  in  which  we  believe. 
It   supposes   a  fact,    but   not   necessarily   an    even 
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internally  perceivable  fact.  The  feeling  of  duty,  in 
reference  to  our  action,  corresponds  to  the  thought, 
in  reference  to  our  intellect,  which  makes  us  really 
reasonable  beings ;  it  is,  in  a  manner,  our  moral  con- 
sciousness. 

• 

I  will  stop  here  for  a  moment,  to  point  out  the  AppUca- 
intellectual  reference  with  which  I  use  the  words  terma  be- 
*  imagination,'  'belief,'  and  the  others.  iml^a- 

Our  knowledge^  is  of  two  kinds:  acquaintance ?^^"^® 
fvith  things ;  and  knowledge  about  them,  or  of  their  tuai 
properties.      The    former    arises    from    the    sniper- rp^p  ^^^ 
addition   of  consciousness  to   a  communication,   of?'^™^^- 
whatever  sort,  between  our  frame  and  the  things ;  commnni- 
this    is    cognoscentia,   connaissance.     The  latter  is^**^** 
thought  about  the  things,  with  the  superaddition,  *^^'*«^** 
whencesoever  derived,  of  the  notion  that  the  thought 
is  right :  this  is  scientia,  savoir. 

The  fact  of  the  communication  between  our  frame  Manner  in 
and  what  we  call  external  nature,  the  fact,  i.  e.  of  ex-  oommnni- 
perience,  becomes  knowledge  in  virtue  of  attention  ^^^^"^ 
given  by  us  to  it ;  consciousness  means  the  capacity  |^^" 
of  such  attention.     For  the  stone  which  we  touch  to 
touch  us  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  touch  it,, 
there  is  required  in  it  fibres,  sensitive  of  pleasure 
and   pam  in  the  contact,  Uke   our  nerves,  and  a 
reacting  will.     For  the  tree  which  we  see  to  see  the 
sun,  from  which  it  receives  the  Ught,  in  the  saqae 
way  as  we,  to  whom  it  transmits  the  light,  see  it, 
there  would  be  required  a  high  concentration  of  the 
(already  in  some  degree  existent)    expansive  and 
shrinking  sensitiveness  to  internal  chemical  change 
produced  by  light,  together  with  the  rudiments  of 
a  will  which  might  fix  attention   on  it,  and  also 

^  Cf.  ch.  Y.  and  Exploratio,  p.  60. 
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some  relation  between  the  movements  produced  and 
the  spatial  circumstances  of  the  sim,  I  have  just 
made  this  passing  allusion  to  indicate  roughly  the 
relation  between  the  fact  of  experience  as  communi- 
cation, and  the  result  of  experience  with  attention  to 
it  in  our  perceptional  knowledge. 

Concurrently  with  the  communication  between 
our  frame  and  the  external  world,  there  is  going  on 
thought  in  our  spiritual,  unspatial,  being ;  time  being 
the  link  of  unign  between  the  two.  We  may  follow 
knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  along  either  of  the  paths, 
only  that  we  cannot  blend  them*  But  we  do  know 
in  the  two  ways ;  some  things  especially  in  the  one 
way,  some  in  the  other. 
Belief  is  The  word  *  believe '  is  a  word  transferred  in  the 

a'mOTai^  first  instance  from  a  moral  to  an  intellectual  appli- 
ferred  to^  catiou !  it  signifies  to  give  credit  to  the  word  of  a 
the  Intel,  persou,  to  yield  our  judgment  to  his,  or  make  our 
sphere,     judgment  follow  his.     Belief  is  knowledge,  which  as 
knowledge,  is  illegitimate ;  though  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  conviction  as  strong,  and  lead  to  action  as 
vigorous  as  if  it  were  legitimate. 
It  denotes        The  completeness  of  the  knowledge  of  experience 
piete«ciVn- or  perception  depends  upon  the  completeness,  and 
^nation  ^orc  especially  upon  the  variety,  of  the  commimi- 
denoteein-  catiou,  in  Order  that  possible  illusion  in  one  manner 

complete  '  i  •  i  -rm 

eojnoscen-  may  be  corrected  in  another.  Where  the  commum- 
cation  is  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
certain  between  perception  and  imagination.  A 
knowledge  in  the  way  of  sdentia,  or  knowing  about 
things,  if  it  be  more  or  less  incomplete  in  a  manner 
analogical  to  the  above,  is  what  I  call  a  belief.  So 
long  as  the  word  'belief  retains  any  signification 
separate  from  that  of  knowledge,  then,  though  the 
certainty  may  be  complete,  the  mind  is  always 
more  or  less  in  an  expectant  or  prospective  position. 
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We  have  got  in  a  short,  compendious,  cross-cut  way, 
knowledge  to  which  properly  belonged  a  different  way. 

As  I  am  using  the  term  'belief*  in  the  present  in  thig 
chapter  it  is  re-applied  from  intellectual  relations  to  the  temg 
moral  ones.     I  mean  it  to  apply  to  judgments  which  JJi^to** 
we  are  persuaded  we  make  with  grounds,  and  which  Pjrai 
we  act  upon,  though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  and  oon- 
demonstrated ;  in  the  same  way  as  by  'imagination'  ^^  ^""* 
(in  the  narrower  sense  as  distinguished  from  belief) 
I  mean  conceptions  which  we  are  persuaded  are  not 
idle  and  worthless,  though  they  are  not  matters  of 
our  experience.     The  mass  of  our  conduct  which  is 
determined  by  what  I  have  called  'principle'  is  baaed 
upon  such  hdief. 

In  reality,  our  two  manners  of  knowledge  each  Either 
stand  in  a  relation  of  illegitimacy,  or  cross-cut  way,  knowledge 
to  the  other.     Demonstrative  proof  is  the  ju^piiigfaJiS^by 
over  an  infinite  mass   of  possible   experience  :*  ex-  **««"• 
hibitory  or  experimental  proof  is  the  supersession  of 
argument  by  interrogation  of  nature. 

In  either  case,  according  to  the  frame  of  our  Either  in- 
mind,  we  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  say  for  our-  other  m^us 
selves.  Well,  I  grant  it  is  so,  but  still,  I  want  to^^'oun- 

1  T_  •  1  •      •  nn  •  dation. 

know  now  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  so.  inis  we 
may  say  equally  in  regard  of  our  belief  of  tte  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  and  in 
regard  of  our  belief  that  acids  will  turn  certain 
liquids  red,  and  alkalies  blue.  In  fact,  though  we 
can  conceive  knowledge  in  one  only  of  its  two 
manners  at  a  timCy  yet,  whichever  way  we  conceive 
it,  the  other  kind  of  knowledge  lies  at  the  base  of  • 
that  which  is  present  to  our  minds,  as  a  great 
co-foundation  stone,  and  a  necessary  condition; 
though  on  the  view  we  then  take,  insoluble  and 
undevelopable. 

If  we  take  the  \dew,  e.  g.  that  all  actual  know- 

24—2 
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Thus fci-  ledge  IS  experience,  i.e.  that  past  and  existing 
beiieUfl  human  knowledge  is  the  sum  (variously  shortened 
invoivedin  f^^  convenient  expression)  of  all  the  noted  (or  at- 
tia;  cog-  tendod-to)  communication  which  has  ever  taken 
Ti^^i  place  between  the  human  organization  and  the 
•cfwilta?  oxtemal  universe,  then  the  other  view  of  knowledge 
as  thought^  will  lie  as  a  co-foundation  at  the  base  of 
this  in  the  shape  of  belief  in  the  universe,  or  a  notion 
of  the  unity  of  things,  which  is  what  causes  the 
co-ordination  of  our  fragmentary  experiences,  and 
what  leads,  in  fact,  to  the  noting  of  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  the  view  that  knowledge  is 
correct  thought,  there  lies  at  the  base  of  it,  in  a 
similar  manner,  what  I  have  called  'inward  per- 
ception.' Knowledge,  as  correct  thought,  is  all 
expressible  in  propositions:  the  propositions  {i.e. 
their  meaning)  being  the  same  for  all  persons,  it 
is  transferable  from  one  to  another,  and  might  exist 
in  the  propositions,  as  the  plant  in  the  seed,  during 
an  interval  in  which  all  consciousness  or  knowingne^ 
might  conceivably  cease  and  be  non-existent.  In  this 
way  of  viewing  knowledge,  the  (logical)  subject  of 
knowledge  is  a  supposition  only,  and  all  the  matter 
of  knowledge  is  the  amount  of  the  different  things 
which  may  be  thought  about  it.  But  as  experience 
in  the  former  case  requii-es  belief  as  its  co-foundation 
or  condition,  so  in  this  case  does  thought  require  as 
its  co-foundation  or  condition,  what  I  have  called 
inward  sight.  We  do  not  individually  know  the 
proposition  in  question  till  we  have  an  inward  sight 
of  it ;  just  as,  in  the  other  case,  the  particular  ex- 
perience becomes  to  us  knowledge  by  being  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  great  xmiverse,  in  which  we  believe, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it. 
^^^^  All  this  is  intellectual.  That  which  cor- 
are  the  be-  responds,  in  our  thought  of  the  moral  universe,  to 
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the  two  above  kinds  of  fundamental  condcloufiness  Hef  in  the 
in  our  thought  of  the  intellectual,  is  belief  or  inward  Se  inward 
sight  according  to  the  nature  of  it.     The  belief  that  ^^e^^Moki 
law  or  order,  as  opposed  to  chaos  and  randomness,  ^;^ver- 
must  apply  not'  only  to  the  particulars  of  things,  as 
we  see  it  does,  but  to  the  entire  of  being,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  meaning  and  reason,  as  distinguislied 
from  insigmficance  and  purposelessness, — this  belief 
seems  to  me  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  fragmentary 
and  incohesive  mass  of  circumstance  or  occasion  for 
action,  which  we  call  life  or  the  moral  universe,  as  it 
does  in   the  intellectual  universe.     No  experience 
could  give  us  this  belief,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,* 
intellectually,  we  could  not  thiiik  for  a  moment 
without   it :    all   our  actual    knowledge   might   be 
considered   as  the  development  of   our    one    first 
view,  which  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  un- 
less everything  had  been  what  it  was,  the  universe 
on  its  side  and  we  on  ours,  and  from  which,  therefore, 
everything  afterwards  known  was,  in  its  nature,  de- 
ducible :  everything  was  given  in  that.     In  the  same 
way,  moral  consciousness,  conscience,  or  duty,  is  the 
imaginative  feeling  of  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 
moral  imiverse   or  entirety,  with  its   constitution, 
reason,  and  purpose:   it  is  a  self-divided  feeling  of 
greatness  and  littleness,  the  feeling  of  a  contrast 
between  the  universe,  which  we  can  think  of  and 
act  as  belonging  to,  and  a  special  individuality  and 
frame  which  bounds  our  power.     It  is  imagination, 
as  quite  beyond  experience:   it  is  belief,  as  not  of 
itself  expatiative,  not  a  separate  object  of  contem- 
plation/ but  involved  in  consciousness,  and   going 
directly  to  action.     If  we  endure,  or  act,  as  seeing 
an  Invisible  Being,  then  belief  passes  into  what  I 
have  called  inward  sight :  if  we  act  upon  an  abstract 
law,  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  what  we  are 
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doing  is  reasonable,  there  is  nothing  of  course  to  see, 
even  inwardly  or  imaginatively,  but  that  which  moves 
the  will  under  these  circumstances  is  what  I  mean 
by  belief,  as  distinguished  from  the  inward  vision, 
imagina-  The  application   of  the   unseen,  believed  in  or 

tcTbeiief,    supposed  to  be  inwardly  seen,  to  the  actually  seen 
inwMd^    of   life,    is   morality,   often   undistinguishable   from 
▼iflion.      religion,  as  in  its  first  entrance  into  literature  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  again,  in  a  more  philosophical 
form,  in  Plato  and  the  Stoics.     I  shall  at  times  use 
the  term  '  belief  in  reference  to  all  the  unseen ;  belief 
being  in  this  case  the  more  general  term,  and  the 
inwardly  seen  being  believed  in  as  well.     And  both 
the  inwardly  seen  and  the  believed  are  imagined  as 
well:  we  should  not  be  religious  without  an  imagi- 
nation ;  but  religion  is  imagination  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  belief,  and  belief  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  inward  vision. 
Difference        Different  idealists,  whether  philosophers   or  re- 
XZtsas  ligious  teachers,  even  under  the  same  nominal  system 
rni^L^^   of  morals  or  religion,  have  differed  greatly  in  the 
which  they  degree  in  which  they  have  accepted  more  or  less  of 
ceptediow-  the  actual  development  of  human  society,  and  cor- 
®^  *^*-     respondingly  have  attempted  less  or  more  to  apply 
the  unseen  or  ideal  to  the  correction  and  elevation 
of  it. 

I  question  whether  the  different  ways  in  which 
different  teachers  and  reformers  have  endeavoured 
to  put  together  the  actual  and  the  ideal  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  form  the  true  ideal  for  action 
by  putting  together  the  observed  and  the  felt  or 
believed)  have  ever  been  estimated  in  fair  comparison, 
or  indeed  whether  they  ever  can  be. 

Religious  teachers  differ  from  moral  philosophers 
in  considering  that  they  have  given  to  them  in  a 
special  way,  viz.  by  revelation,  the  particulars  of  the 
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ideal  which  is  to  be  the  aim,  or  rule,  of  action. 
They  thus  speak  with  assumed  authority;  rightly 
assumed,  in  so  far  as  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  religion  or  revelation  rests  commend  themselves 
as  valid. 

Independently  of  religious  authority,  the  ideal 
by  which  moral  philosophy  must  endeavour  to  direct, 
correct,  improve,  elevate,  and  reform  the  actual,  must 
be  derived  from  human  feeling.  This  feeling  exists 
to  some  degree  in  all ;  to  a  great  degree  in  some. 
The  words  of  the  idealist  ever  are,  If  all  were  what 
some  are,  what  would  the  world  be!  And  why 
should  they  not  be?  To  which  the  actualist  ever 
answers,  The  moral  world,  in  substance,  is  given  by 
human  constitution  and  circumstance :  granted  that 
the  good  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe,  you 
could  not  have  a  world  all  aristocracy ;  badness  or 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  some  is  a  condition  of  good- 
ness or  superiority  on  the  part  of  others ;  as  the 
world  is,  there  is  unhappily  work  for  the  bad  in  dt 
as  well  as  for  the  good ;  or,  not  to  put  the  matter 
coarsely  and  exaggeratedly,  the  exigencies  and  temp- 
tations of  actual  life  are  such  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied, morally,  with  little. 

The  history,  thus,  of  moral  effort  to  elevate  and  ideaUsts 
improve  human  life  has  always  presented  a  mass  of  always  Buf- 
noble  inconsistency,  not  unfrequently  lending  itself  re^^^^^ed 
as  an  obiect  to  satire  and  ridicule.  *^®  ^ood- 

J  ^  nesa  em- 

The  good  feeling  has  always  been  more  or  less  at  bodied  in 
work  even  in  what  man,  independent  of  special  effort,  state  of 
has   done  for  himself;  and  constantly  this   simpler  ®®*'^®*^' 
and  more  general  -human  improvement  has  justified 
itself,  and  with   reason,  against   the  more   special 
efforts  of  moral  reformers.     Duty  has   made  itself 
felt  in  its  general  character  of  the  notion  of  restraint 
of  our  passion  and  wilfulness,  of  a  something  incum- 
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bent  upon  us  to  do  or  to  avoid,  and  in  its  particular 
character  of  the  notion  of  services  to  be  rendered  to 
particular  persons  concerned  in  life  with  us.  Socie- 
ties have  been  formed  with  these  feelings  strongly 
predominant,  tempering,  but  yet  leaving  still  in 
vigorous  energy,  man  s  natural  activity  and  enter- 
prise, his  feeling  of  want  and  power,  and  the  impulse 
to  supply  the  one  and  to  exercise  the  other.  Then 
comes  in  the  moral  idealist,  and  mourns,  aa  well  he 
may,  that  there  is  so  little  of  elevated  motive,  bo 
much  of  effort  after  what  is  not  worth  effort,  so  little 
thought  of  what  is  most  worth  thinking  of.  But 
after  all,  when  we  are  thinking  what  men  might  be 
in  the  one  direction,  it  is  but  fair  to  think  what  they 
might  be  in  the  other,  The  present  ordinary  condi- 
tion  of  civQized  human  nature  represents  what,  from 
the  point  of  viev^  of  a  savage,  must  be  a  very  lofty 
ideal  In  almost  all  crises  of  effort  after  moral  reform, 
certain  portions  of  good  in  the  actual  have  had 
to  stand,  or  try  to  stand,  against  certain  portions  of 
bad,  mistaken  for  good,  in  the  ideal.  And  not  un- 
frequently  one  result  of  such  contests  or  crises  has 
been  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  possible 
depths  of  evil  into  which  man  may  plunge,  when  the 
web  he  had  spun  for  himself  of  custom  and  law  has 
been  temporarily  broken. 
The  more  lu  a  general  way,  a  moral  system,  to  have  really 
^BtwSIs^  practical  influence,  must  take  a  great  deal  both  of 
haveuBu-  ^y^q  lower  fact  and  of  the  higher  to  put  together, 
bined  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  it  takes  of  the  one,  Uie  more 
actual  ^^  it  will  attempt  to  take  of  the  other. 
fSihiwi-^  The  systems  which  try  to  supersede  the  higher 
asm  for  fexjt,  or  the  ideal,  by  the  lower  fact,  or  experience, 
are  the  various  forms  of  what  I  have  called  positiv- 
ism. On  these  what  I  shall  say  now  is  only  this, 
that  they  cannot  be  really  true  to  themselves  ixr  to 
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experience.  They  either  misrepresent  experience 
and  the  real  fact,  or  they  unconsciously  and  un- 
authorizedly  introduce  the  ideal,  while  in  profession 
disclaiming  it.  The  former  of  these  is  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Epicurean  positivism,  the  latter  of 
the  Comtian :  though  in  fact,  each  of  them  does 
both. 

The  systems  which  make  no  account  of  the  lower 
fact,  except  to  condemn  it,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
higher,  are  the  various  forms  of  highly  idealiiat,  as- 
cetic and  mystical  morality,  involved  very  frequently 
in  systems  of  religion.  On  these  also  I  will  say 
nothing  just  now. 

But  in  general,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  influen- 
tial systems  of  morality  and  religion  have  sought  to 
unite  the  proper  attention  to  both  kinds  of  fact.  In 
the  Stoic  system  there  was  very  much  of  exaggera- 
tion and  mistake,  and  so  there  has  been  in  various 
developments  of  the  Christian :  but  the  Stoic  system 
in  the  old  times,  and  the  Christian  in  later,  while 
they  gave  greater  prominence  than  other  systems  to 
the  ideal  or  unseen,  did  also  more  than  any  others  to 
in^ire  interest  in  and  regard  for  actual  human 
society.  Side  by  side  with  the  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  morality  of  the  Stoic  mse  man,  and 
with  the  Christian  denunciations  of  the  world,  there 
were  combined,  in  the  one  case,  reverence  for  law, 
respect  for  active- and  public  life,  value  for  sociality, 
and  in  the  other  case,  most  detailed  and  careful 
recommendation  of  common  duties,  without  any 
notion   of   these    being    superseded  by  something 

higher.  The  ideal 

I  will    now  proceed    to    look  at  the  relation  "ecthir'^' 
between  moral  imagination  and  fact  from  a  different  J^^^^^^, 
point  of  view,  and  to  explain  what  I  meant  some  ^i^^ 
time  since  by  saying,  that  the  moral  imagination  fact. 
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is  a  medium  to  us  between  the  lower  and  higher 
fact. 

There  are  three  elements  of  moral  consideration : 

the  faciendum  or  ideal;  the  lower  fact,  or  human 

condition  and  human  feeling;  and  the  higher  fact, 

(assuming  there  to  be  such)  t.e.  the  w^ider  state  of  • 

things  which  is  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the 

first  of  th^e  elements  and  the  second,  or,  in  other 

words,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  second, 

makes  the  first  what  it  is,  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Thehigher        In  practical  moral  phUosophy  the  object  aimed 

dutinof    ^t  ^  ^^^  finding  out  of  the  particulars  of  the  first  of 

object  of    these  from  the  general  notion  which  we  form  of  it 

specula-     •       ,  o        ^         ^ 

tiveethios,  united  with  an  examination  of  the  second.     In  this 
practical    general  notion  is  involved  to  a  certain  extent  the 
fM  as^UB  third  element,  the  recognition  of  the  higher  fact ; 
^^^^®^    but  this  higher  speculation  is  not  what,  in  practical 
ideal        moral  philosophy,  we  follow  out.     We  look  at  the 
idesd  in  regard  of  its  application.    And,  in  connexion 
with  this  application,  we  enter  into  as  detailed  an 
examination  as  we  please  of  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  man;  examine  what  makes  his  happiness, 
what  are  his  natural  feelings  about  virtue  or  the 
ideal,  how  he  himself,  in  his  institutions,  follows  out 
the  notion  of  ideal  duty,  and  much  besides. 
How  this         Moral  philosophy  has  been  divided  by  some  into 
thr^vi^    tw<>  portions,  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  and 
"i??  ^'.  ,  the   criterion   of  morality :   the   division  is   hardly 

etbicB  into  •'  ,  ■' 

theory  of  suflftcient  for  the  full  extent  of  the  subject.     The 

ments,      former,  or  moral  psychology,  is  the  examination  of 

rion  o?*^   ^^  important  portion  of  feeling :  the  second  is  one 

moraUty.   ^qj  of  expressing  what  I  have  called  the  purpose  of 

practical  moral  philosophy.     We  might  in  any  case 

add  to  these  two  a  third  portion,  the  theory  of  moral 

obligation :  this  would  be  really,  &a  examination  of 

the  relation  of  the  first  of  the  elements  to  the  third, 
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or  more  accurately,  considering  how  I  described 
the  third  element,  an  examination  of  that  element 
itself. 

.  In  whatever  way  we  put  it,  we  cannot  study 
moral  philosophy  without  having  suggested  to  us 
not  only  its  practical,  but  its  speculative  interest,  in 
regard  of  what  I  have  called  the  higher  fact,  i.  e,  the 
(supposed)  moral  position  of  man  in  reference  to  the 
unseen- 
Is  it  because  there  is  something  which  we  ought 
to  do  that  we  imagine,  \ie\ieve,  or  think  we  see,  that 
there  is ;  and  if  so,  what  is  there,  beyond  our  own 
being  and  experience,  which  makes  it  thus  proper 
for  us  or  incumbent  upon  us?  Do  we  owe  it  to 
anybody  ? 

The  consideration  of  this  higher  fact  belongs  to 
speculative  philosophy,  if  we  consider  it  only  specu- 
latively; to  a  sort  of  transcendental  moral  philosophy, 
if  we  consider  it  practically;  and  it  constitutes 
natural  religion  if,  in  oUr  practical  consideration  it 
brings,  or  seems  to  bring  us  into  association  with 
highfr  moral  beings,  or  one  such  being. 

I  mentioned  the  distinction  between  those  who  Different 
would  consider  moral  imaginations  only  dreams,  and  Srpo"i!!' 
those  who  would  consider  them   at   least  valuable  ^jf^.^' 
imaginations.     To  the  former  of  course,  all  that .  I  ^^^  Wgher 
have  called  '  higher  fact '  is  simply  chimerical.     The    •  ' 
state  of  mind  of  the  latter  I  have  described  as  either 
imagination  (with  value),  or  belief,  or  supposed  per- 
ception,— ^intuition. 

Using  the  word  imagination  for  all  these  latter 
states,  we  may  have  the  following  views  about  the 
facts  imagined  :  that  they  indicate  a  reality,  but  that 
this  reality  is  either  unseizable,  or  is  very  limited,  or 
has  mingled  with  it  an  element  of  deceptiveness  and 
misleadingness. 
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And  of  this  higher  fact  in  relation  to  the  lower 
fact  we  may  have  the  following  views ;  that  it  is  leas 
true  to  us  than  knowledge  of  experience ;  that  it  is 
more  true  to  us;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly 
true  to  us ;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly  un- 
true. 

Of  the  three  views  in  the  former  paragraph  I 
consider  the  correct  one  to  be  a  mixture  of  tha  first 
and  the  second  :  of  the  four  views  in  the  latter  para- 
graph, a  mixture  (if  we  can  suppose  such  a  mixture) 
of  the  second  and  the  third! 

What  I  mean  by  this  will  perhaps  appear  as  I 
proceed  to  explain  how,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  fact  is  homogeneous  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  lower,  though  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  very  vagua  Though  such  fdct  as  is  known 
may  have,  and  must  have,  a  wide  margin  of  imagi- 
nation ;  still  it  ifl  not  self-contradictory,  and  not  of 
such  a  kind  that  from  the  nature  of  it,  we  shall 
be  wrong  in  exercising  any  judgment  about  it^. 
Phiioso-  I  am  here  upon  a  very  -different  philosophical 

^^orln     question,  which  I  shall  only  just  touch,  but  which  I 
th^lb  ^  ^^  ^^*  ^®  *^  avoid,  as  a  part  of  it  concerns  moral 
lute  and    philosophy.     I  shall  put  it  most  simply  perhaps  by 
them?^  ^  stating  what  appears  to  me  an  error ;  viz.  the  suppo- 
Beives.      gition  that  there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  speaking, 
•    or  even  thinking,  of  'things  in  themselves'  which 
either,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  understanding, 
appear  to   us  as  things   other  than  this,  or  as  to 
which,  what   becomes  ktiown   to   us   is   only  their 
relation  with  other  things,  equally  unknown  also. 
This  is  the  general  philosophical  error:   the  moral 
case  of  it  is,  the    supposition  that  there  is  any 

^  Compare  with  what  follows,  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  Expioraiio, 
pp.  (SO-67,  and  generally  the  chapters  on  8ir  W.' Hamilton;  also  th« 
Appendix  on  fielativism  and  Regulativism  at  the  end  of  this  toIoiml  £i>. 
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meaning  in  speaking  of  an  absolute  morality^  for 
which  we  men^  in  virtue  of  our  particular  constitu- 
tion, are  obliged  to  take  as  morality  something  other 
and  different. 

.What  I  consider  to  be  the  error  may  be  put  in 
other  words  thus :  those  philosophers,  from  Kant 
downwards,  who  have  most  strongly  taught  that  we 
cannot  see  things  in  themselves,  or  know  absolute 
morality,  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  philoso* 
phers  who  have  most  strongly  given  the  impression 
that  there  is  meaning  in  such  an  expression  as 
'things  in  themselves,'  and  again  that  there  is,  or 
might  be,  a  so-called  absolute  to  be  known.  They 
have  given  an  altogether  false  force  to  the  notion  of 
our  knowledge  as  relative.  The  consequence  is,  that 
they  have  led  to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  the  notions  of  the  absolute  and  the  true. 
More  or  less  imconsciously,  they  have  taken  a  plea^- 
sure  in  tantalizing  or  rebuffing  the  human  intelli- 
gence :  they  have  talked  so  much  about  the  absolute 
as  to  fill  our  minds  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
something  which  might  be,  something  which  is 
worth  knowing,  and  then  they  tell  us  that  we  can 
never  know  it. 

What  appears  to  me  is,  that  the  speaking  in  this  The  asser- 
manner  of  the  things  in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  we'^camiot 
as  if  they  represented  the  highest  truth,  the  Platonic  l^^^g  j^ 
TO   ovTQis  ov,   that   after  which  is   all   the   yearn- *^®ni- 

S6iY68    18 

ing  of  our  intelligence, — is  an  entire  philosophical  eithernon- 
misconception.  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  things  SStnie :  °' 
in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  seems  to  me  either 
false,  or  else  to  be  like  saying  that  we  cannot  know 
something  entirely  in  alio  genere  from  knowledge, 
like  the  saying  we  cannot  see  a  sound,  or  hear  a 
colour.  But  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  are  told 
that  they  cannot   know  the   absolute  is  that  the 
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highest  knowledge,  that  which  their  minds  yearn 
after,  is  thus  denied  to  them  ;  as  if  there  were  Some- 
thing in  their  nature  forbidding  them,  in  genere,  to 
attain  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  truth.  And  so 
by  thorough  misapplication,  we  are  told  that  this  is 
humblinff  to  oiu:  nature. 

I  have  here  given  the  impresaion  produced :  what 
the  philosophers  themselves  have  thought  about  it  is 
another  thing,  for  almost  every  utterance  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  has  tried  to  pierce  deep  into  things,  and 
give  conscientiously  all  he  thinks,  has  been  a  text  the 
meaning  of  which  has  afterwards  to  be  fought  about. 
Kant,  and  others  after  him,  may  have  meant  in 
substance  what  I  have  said  here ;  but  the  eflfect  of 
Kant's  proclamation  of  the  unattainability  of  trans- 
cendental knowledge  was  to  excite  an  eflfort  after  the 
attainment  of  it  such  as  there  has  not  pejhaps  been 
since  Plato.  Nobody  would  have  made  this  eflTort 
if  they  had  not  understood  by  what  was  thus 
denied  to  them,  not  some  mere  illogical  and  contra- 
dictory notion,  but  the  real  view  of  things,  the 
crowning  satisfaction  of  the  thirst  of  knowledge. 

I  will  very  Jbriefly  explain  the  two  senses  which 
I  said  might  be  given  to  the  assertion  that  '  things 
in  themselves  are  unknowable ' ;   in  one  of  which 
senses  I  said  that  the  assertion  was  untrue,  in  the 
other  that  it  was  nonsensieaL     I  will  speak  of  the 
latter  first, 
nonsensi-         The   thing-in-itself  may  be  identified  with  the 
thing  in  it- logical  subjcct  01  a  proposition :   m  this  case  it  is 
mere^iogi-  ^^^^ty  ^^  Unmeaning  notion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
cal  entity :  our  tcrms,  a  metaphysical  surd  or  impossible  quan- 
tity.    If  we  define   or  describe   knowledge   to   be 
knowledge  about  things,  of  their  properties  or  pre- 
dicates, as  is  done  in  logic,  then  of  course  in  talking 
of  knowledge  of  the  things,  as  distinguished   from 
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knowledge  of  their  properties,  we  are  using  terms 
simply  without  meaning  :  in  knowing  all  the  proper- 
ties of  things  we  have  exhausted  the  contents  of  the 
notion  *  knowledge*:  there  are  no  things  to  know 
further:  *  thing'  is  only  a  word  we  use  for  con- 
venience: thing  and  property  counter-define  each 
other:  a  thing  is  what  has  properties,  as  a  property 
is  what  belongs  to  a  thing.  We  might  as  well  talk 
of  knowing  properties  in  themselves  without  things, 
as  things  in  themselves  without  properties;  of  pre- 
dicating without  a  subject,  as  of  knowing  a  subject 
without  a  predicate. 

Our  inability  to  know  things  in  this  sense,  as  nntrae,  if 
contrasted   with  their  properties,  is  quite   distinct  J^^®^. 
from  our  inability  to   know  things  in  the  second  *^*^?^*"* 
sense  to  which  I  alluded,  our  inability,  that  is,  to  thing. 
know  them  in  their  reality,  in  that  which   most 
makes  them  what  they  are.     The  former  is  a  logical 
deception  of  view :  the  latter  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  learning,  though  it  is  an  object  which  we  can 
but  very  imperfectly  attain.    It. is  this  latter  in 
regard  of  which  I  said  it  was  untrae  that  we  could 
not  know  things  in  themselvea     This  will  perhaps 
appear  from  the  following. 

There  are  three  elements,  or  parties,  if  I  might  Third- 
venture  to  call  them  «o,  which  may  enter  into  our  phSome- 
consideration   when   we  are  thinking  what  know-^^^^ 
ledge  is :  there  is  the  universe  or  object  of  know-  i«<te©- 
ledge:   there  is  ourself  as  knowing,  the  subject  of 
knowledge :  and  there  is  ourself  as  knowing  that  we 
know,  or  observing  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge, 
of  which  phenomenon  we,  the  subject,  make   one 
constituent  part,  and  the  object  the  other.     We,  in 
our  second  or  observing  self,  watch  ourselves  knowing 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  might,  supposing  we 
had  power  of  observing,  as  to  some  degree  we  have, 
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study  the  chemical  properties  of  the  universe  which 
come  into  communication  with  our  senses.   In  looking 
therefore  at  knowledge  as  a  fajpt  or  phenomenon,  the 
best  supposition  which  we  can  make  is  that  of  a  third 
party,  or  spectator,  capable  of  piercing  into  all  our 
consciousness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  capable 
also  of  piercing  into  every  thing  in  the  object  which 
can  possibly  come  into  relation  with  our  conscious- 
ness.    Knowledge  is  before  his  sight  or  intelligence 
as  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  a  relation  between  a  subject 
and  an  object. 
It  is  only         And  what  is  knowledge  as  such  a  phenomenon  ? 
yiew  that         It  is  a  Communication  or,  more  correctly,  several 
^g^g^®' concurrent  communications  between  certain  things 
commimi.  q^  i}^q  qj^q  q[^q  qj^^  certain  things  on  the  other:  a 

cation  be-  -     ,        .  .  • , 

.  tween  communication  which  may  possibly  be  spatial  and 
one^sX^  mechanical,  but  which  we  will  call  chemical,  between 
Se^othep.  ^rtai^  pleasure-and-pain-feeling  nerves  of  our  body, 
tmd  certain  properties  of  what  is  beyond  our  body, 
the  result  of  which  communication  we  call,  on  our 
part,  taste,  smell,  perception  of  colour,  &c. :  a  com- 
munication, measurably  spatial  and  mechanical,  be- 
tween our  will,  setting  in  action  certain  moving  nerves 
of  our  body,  and  certain  other  properties  of  our  body 
and  of  what  is  beyond  our  body,  which  properties  we 
describe  as  resistance,  figure,  distance,  &c. :  and 
finally  a  communication  between  something^  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  object  which  in  other  particulars  com- 
municates  with  us  as  above,  and  our  intelligence ;  the 
result  of  which  conmiunication  is  that  we  talk  of  the 
object  as  a  thing,  with  a  unity  of  its  own,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  are  aware  of  a  unity  of  our  own,  and 
that  knowledge,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  not  a  disorderly 
hotch-potch  of  tastes,  colours,  pleasures,  pains,  ^orts, 
resistances,  all  wildly  jumbled  together.  To  what 
extent  the  observer,  piercing  to  the  depth  of  our 
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consciousness  on  the  one  side,  and  tmderstanding 
everything  which  is  to  be  understood  about  the 
reality  of  the  things  on  the  other  side,  would  be 
able  to  follow,  and  to  pronounce  as  real,  the  com- 
munication  between  the  fragrant,  coloured,  figured, 
distant  thing^  and  our  intellect  with  its  apparatus  of 
nostrils,  retina^  eye-muscles  and  limbs,  I  will  not 
any  further  consider  just  now. 

Such  is  knowledge,  looked  at  as  a  phenomenon 
by  a  supposed  third  party,  or  by  ourselves  as  such  a 
tird  pJS^,  scrutmiing  our  knowing  selves. 

But  things '  on  the  one  side,  mind  on  the  other, 
belong  entirely  to  this  phenomenal  or  third-party 
view :  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  . 
confusion  about  there  being,  or  possibly  being,  things 
in  themselves  which  we  do  not  see,  arises  from  our  . 
conftising  together  in  our  minds  two  views  which 
are  logically  incoherent,  that  of  ourselves  as  knowing, 
and  that  of  ourselves  (or  a  third  party)  looking  at 
knowledge. 

If  we  remove  the  supposition  of  the  third  party, 
or  of  ourselves  as  a  third  party,  and  consider  our- 
selves  as  single  being?,  as  only  knowing,  we  come  to 
those  two  views  of  knowledge  which  I  have  men* 
tioned  before,  of  which  we  inay  take  either,  but 
cannot  at  the  same  time  take  both:  either  of  whioh 
leaves  indeed  something  insoluble,  but  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  which  I  am  here  speaking  of 

In  the  phenomenal  or  third-party  view,  the  thing  xheLigh- 
\a  whatever  on  the  objective  side  communicates  with  ®J*  s^'e"' 
what  there  is  on  the  subjective:  we  may,  if  we  like  ^^ *^®^™"- 
it,  describe  the  supposed  substance,  or  nucleus,  of  may  bo 
the  thing  as  that  of  which  I  spoke  last,  that  which  to  wmsu- 
communicate^  with  the  intelligence ;  what  some  phi-  essencTof 
losophers  would  have  called  the  idea  or  the  form  of  *^***^8- 
it ;   that  which,  if  we  had  had  to  make  the  thing, 
G.  25 
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would  have  been  first  and  principally  in  our  mind 
about  it ;  its  meaning,  reason,  purpose,  in  relation  to 
other  things.  This  we  should  consider  as,  in  a  man- 
ner, generative  of  the  other  parts  of  the  thing.  La  of 
its  qualities,  in  so  far  as  these  latter  are  determined 
to  be  what  they  are  by  this  being  what  it  is ;  at  the 
same  time  these  qualities  are  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  which  thus  causes  them :  they  communi* 
cate  with  us,  we  know  them,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  know  them  by  what  the  third  party  could 
distinctly  make  out  as  a  special  organization,  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  themselves,  adapted  to  the 
commimication  with  them,  viz.  our  moveable  and 
sensitive  body. 

Now  this  supposed  soul  of  the  thing,  as  I  will  for 
a  moment  call  it,  which  we  communicate  with  by 
our  intelligence,  this  which  makes  it  a  thing,  or  one, 
might  very  fairly  be  balled  the  thing  in  itself,  the 
absolute  or  real  things  if  we  like  to  use  that  expres- 
sion :  and  if  we  do  call  it  thus,  there  is  much  reason 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  really  know  it,  and  with 
our  present  intelligence- cannot  know  it;  though  it  is 
what  all  our  intellectual  yearning,  aU   our  desire 
after  knowledge,  aims  at  knowing ;  but  our  know- 
ledge still  stops  short  of  this  :  we  feel  and  handle  by 
our  sensive  powers  of  different  kinds  the  qualities  of 
the  thing,  but  the  thing  itself  is  only  something 
which  our  mind  leads  us  to  imagine  or  suppose  :  we 
come  to  know  all  sorts   of  relations  between   the 
thing  and  other  things,  and  between  the  thing  and 
ourselves,  but  we  cannot,  from  comparison  of  these 
relations,  get  at  the  thing  absolutely  and  singly. 
[Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  this  there  are  two 
weSy  the  knowing  and  the  observing  self.] 
We  cannot        This,  I  supposo,  is  the  notion  of  the  knowledge 
piete  ^^^'  of  the  reality  or  absolute  being  of  things  as  a  higher 
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knowledge,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  real  truth,  or  know- 
that  which  our  minds  thirst  after.  The  real  know-  {j^*  ^^ 
ledge,  in  this  view,  is  the  communication  of  our 
mind,  or  pure  intelligence,  with  that  in  the  things 
with  which  our  mind  as  such  can  communicate, 
viz.  the  mind  embodied  in  them,  their  meaning, 
reason,  purpose :  to  know  things,  in  this  view,  is  to 
be  able,  so  far  as  the  mind  itself  \a  concerned, 
synthetically  to  construct  them ;  and  in  order  to 
this  we  must  begin  with  what  they  are  for,  the 
scheme,  plan,  design  of  them,  the  old  Platonic  iSea, 
which,  as  the  last  thing  which  we  get  to  in  analysis, 
the  first  which  in  construction  we  start  with,  may 
iairly  be  called  the  thing  in  itself  or  the  thing  abso- 
lutely. "When  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  speculative 
being,  it  is  constantly  forgotten  that  his  specu- 
lativeness  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  constructive- 
ness. 

This    communication   of  subjective    mind  with  But  we 
mind  objective,  or  mind  in  things,  which  is  the  real  ^°a^^". 
knowledge^  is  something,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  rather  ^*e  to- 
cvKToV,  to  be  wished  for  or  yearned  after,  than  some-  ^In  ^ 
thing  which  can  be  attained ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  know-  ^ 
the  nature  of  things  to  hinder  its  attainment :  it  is  J^^^^  u^^ 
what  we  may  conceive  a  continual  approximation  *^N^ 
towards :  it  is  something  which  the  communication 
between   our  motive  and  sensive  powers  and  the 
qualities  of  things  leads  us  towards,  not  something 
which  it  diverts  us  from :  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  the  suggestions  of 
such  communication  except  where  it  is  misapplied 
and  taken  for  what  it  is  not.  • 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


ACTUAL   AND  IDEAL   HUMAN  NATURE. 


MoBAL  philosophy  is  the  exhibiting  by  human 
nature  to  itself  of  the  ideal  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  do,  with  the  view  of  men's  raising  their  own 
minds  towards  this,  and  also  of  the  better  among 
them  acting  upon  the  worse. 

Practical  religion  is  the  exhibiting  the  above 
ideal  to  human  nature  from  some  authoritative  ex- 
ternal source,  accompanied  by  such  additional  stimu- 
lus as  may  arise  from  whatever  is  revealed  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  moral  imiverse  to  which  we  belong. 
Man  In  one  point  of  view  it  might  be  said,  that  the 

^^^.  nature  of  man  is  to  have  no  nature ;  the  same  thing 
ture.  might  be  variously  expressed  in  other  words,  less 
pointedly  or  rudely,  by  saying,  that  man  makes  his 
own  nature,  or  makes  himself  what  he  pleases,  or 
that  his  nature  is  to  be  educable  or  trainable,  and 
in  other  ways. 

A  view  of  this  kind  is  assumed,  to   a  certain 
extent,  whenever  we  talk  of  man,  as  most  philoso- 
phers have  done,  as  a  moral  being;  or  when,  as  I 
have  done,  we  speak  in  a  general  way  of  his  forming 
•  ideals  of  what  he  will  be  and  do,  &c.  :  his  doing  this 

would  be  of  no  consequence  to  himself  or  to  any  one, 
unless  he  was,  more  or  less,  master  of  himself  as  to 
what  he  would  be  and  do,  not  having  his  future  life 
and  action  given  him  in  liis  nature. 
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When  Aristotle  says  that  man,  as  man,  has  aoritioiBm. 
special  dpenj  or  excellence,  as  each  animal  has  his^tie's^o- 
excellence,  a  horse  for  instance,  swiftness ;  and  then  J^^*  ®^ 
that,  man's  speciality  or  diflferentia  being  reason,  ot  man. 
man's  special  excellence  or  dp^nj  must  consist  in  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  he  says,  in  fact,  this :  for 
reason  as  such  is  of  no  particular  nat\ire#  In 
comparing  however,  the  nature  of  man  with  the 
nature  of  animals,  theria  is  this  diflference  to  be 
observed :  the  horse  confines  himself'  to  his  special 
excellence  of  swiftness,  because,  being  destitute  of 
reason,  he  has  no  notion  of  any  other  excellence ;  in 
fact,  the  cause  of  his  special  excellence  is  the  absence 
of  concentrated  consciousness  or  reason ;  whereas  man 
has  the  prerogative  or  misfortune  to  be  able  and  to 
be  self-impelled  to  think  and  choose  what  he  will  be 
and  do.  Man,  therefore,  unlike  the  animals,  has  two 
alternative  courses  before  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
special  faculty  of  reason.  He  may  either,  in  spite  of 
Aristotle,  make  himself  something  quite  difierent  from 
his  neighbours,  and  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  from 
what  his  more  immediate  impulses  suggest  to  him  : 
or,  if  he  chooses  to  examine  himself  as  an  animal 
living  on  earth,  in  order  to  judge  by  this  examina- 
tion what  he  can  do  well  (as  a  horse,  if  he  had 
momentary  reason,  might  know  by  his  form  that  he 
would  Tun  well),  and  then  to  do  this  as  his  special 
excellence, — ^he  will  be  making  what  he  considers  his 
actual  nature  his  rule  and  choice  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  peculiar  to  himself.  ^^  ^^^ 

No  doubt  with  regard  to  a  large  part   of  our  of  human 
action,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  not  acting  according  to  must  be 
this  our  actual  nature,  because  as  a  matter  of  course  ^^^ow- 
we  must  and  do  act  so.     But  when  we  act  reflect-  i^^^^^^^j 
ively  and  criticise   our  actions  then  comes  in  thedeveiop- 
doubleness  which  I  have  spoken  of.     We  are  in  the  man. 
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position,  in  regard  to  our  own  generic  nature,  both 
of  the  horse  and  the  horse's  master  at  once.    We 
want  something,  and  we  \ise  the  horse  for  it.     We 
do  not  ride  and  drive  the  horse  in  the  first  instance 
because  it  is  his  nature  to  gallop  and  draw,  but 
because  we  want  something,  and  we  mix  our  thought 
of  this  want  with  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  satisfaction  of  our  want  by  the  way  of  his 
nature  and  powers.     Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  an 
entirely  savage  condition,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  present  development  of  human 
nature,  but  that  it  was  given  us  to  be  exceptionally 
minded,  to  form  (on  view  of  the  miseries  of  our  con- 
dition) an  ideal,  Utopian  but  moral  and  reasonable, 
of  what  man  might  be  and  how  he  might  live :  know- 
ledge then  of  the  manner  in  which  man,  as  ft  fact, 
has  developed  himself,  would  be  to  us  like  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  horse  to  its  rider :   we 
should  stni  retain  our  ideal  as  he  would  retain  his 
want,  but  we  should  modify  the  ideal,  as  he  would 
modify  his  want,  by  observation  of  the  means  of 
attaining  it ;  the  ideal  would  still  be  the  main  incen- 
tive to  action,  the  fact  would  be  subordinate  oy  in- 
centive to  the  manner  only.    But  in  us  reflective  crea- 
Difficui-    tures,  being  and  thinking,  fact   (or  givenness)  and 
from^o*^  self-formation  (or  self-improvement),  impulse  (or  dis- 
ti  n^f  til  P^s^*-^^^)  ^^^  principle  (or  self-criticism)  are  mingled 
aotaai       together  in  a  complicated  doubleness  making  it  easy 
ideal.       for  the  unthinking  to  say  about  human  nature  any- 
thing that  they  please,  and  making  it  difficult,  with 
»  any  amount  of  thought,  to  say  anything  about  it 
satis&ctory'.     And  there  is  added  the  difficult*  re- 
lation between  individual,  and  what  we  may  caU 
collective  thought,  or  common  judgment  and  custom. 
It  may  be  said  tiiat  this  complication  is  only 
because  we  have  not  got  the  key  or  the  clue,  and 
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that  the  moment  we  have,  all  will  simplify  itself;  as 
Newton's  thought  of  gravitation  and  a  central  force 
put  an  end  to  the  endless  confusion  of  cycle,  and 
epicycle,  orb  in  orb  in  astronomy  :  and  one  key  after 
another  has  been  proposed,  the  latest  being  the 
principle  of  greatest  happiness. 

If,  instead  of  the  change  fix)m  the  Ptolemaic  to  simpUcity 
the   Newtonian  system,   the  illustration  had  beenjf^^gg* 
taken  from  the  change  from  the  Linnsean   to  the  character- 
Natural  system  in  botany,  this  might  have  suggested  true 
that  simplicity  is  not  the  only  consideration  which    ^^' 
should  determine  our  preference  for  a  theory  pro- 
fessing to  account  for  a  complicated  state  of  facts. 
Superior  to  simplicity,  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  theory,  is  its  application,  without  straining,  .to 
aU  th^  facts,  and  the  absence  of.  any  tendency  in  it 
to  restrict  the  view,  or  to  cause  the  eyes  to  be  shut 
to  any  of  them.    Unless  it  has  this  element  of  value, 
such  a  theory  is  merely  artificial,  and  useful  as  it 
may  be  for  many  purposes,  still  if  considered  to  re- 
present the  entire  of  knowledge,  or  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  about  them,  it  degenerates  into  a 
sort  of  quackery.  ^  In  the  'advance  of  science  of  any 
kind,  such  theories  are  not  uncommon  :  and  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  advance  of  science  consists  often 
in  the  return  from  them  to  the  apparent  complication, 
.  as  has  been  in  a  measure  the  case  in  regard  of  the 
LinnsBan  system.   A  third  element  of  vglue  is,  that  in 
the  true  theory,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  apparent 
simplification,  we  find  it  rather  a  shifting  of  the 
complication :  for  nature,  which  to  the  animal  view 
consists  simply  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  eaten, 
drunk  and  avoided,  and,  to  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
educated view,  of  the  things  which   concern    em- 
ployment, pleasures,  and  pains,  becomes  ever  to  the 
more  widely  opened  eye  fuller  and  more  complicated. 
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not  morehomogeneous  and  simple.  The  wirrwarr  of 
the  Newtonian  or  true  view  of  the  material  universe, 
without,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  fixed  pointy 
everything  turning  round  everything  else,  and  the 
connexion  of  this  universal  motion  with  chenoical, 
magnetic  and  other  relations ; — all  this  is  a  complica- 
tion probably  as  fertile  in  knowledge  and  in  truth,  as 
the  most  vaimted  simplifications  are  sterila  And 
much  the  same  complication,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  found  in  any  true  theory  of  human  nature :  such 
a  system  aa  utiUtaiianism  represents,  in  my  view,  a 
merely  artificial  simplification,  a  shutting  the  eyes  to 
No  moral  all  Considerations  except  one ;  whereas  what  man  is 
can  be  true  forms  Only  One  side  of  a  picture,  of  which  what  man 
to^ixhiwt^  tl^iiJ^s  he  might  be,  and  tries  to  be,  forms   the 

^^°T'  opposite  side. 

human  Whatever  else  we  consider  about  man,  we  must 

add  to  this — ^what  constitutes  indeed  the  practical 
significance  of  our  calling  him  a  rational  animal — ^that 
he  is  an  ideal-forming  animal.    Ideal-forming  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with,  or  non-ac- 
quiescence in,  his  actual  nature :  this  of  course  must 
go  with  a  certain  amount  of  acquiescence  in  it,  or  no 
action  could  arise  :  for  man  to  live  simply  as  though 
he  were  something  which  he  is  not,  would  be  a 
merely  abortive  existence. 
The  actual       If  therefore  we  are  looking  at  man  as  moral,  if 
w>nfomed  ^®  niean  at  all  to  use  such  expressions  as,  '  it  is  bet- 
to  the       ter  to  do  this  than  that,'  '  this  is  what  is  right,'  or 
well  at  the  '  what  should  be  done/  man  is  ^  progressive,'  '  better 
'  Mtiwi?*^^  iiow  than  he  was,'  &c.,  we  must  look  at  the  prensup- 
positions  which  he  makes,  and  the  ideals  which  he 
forms,  as  quite  as  important  elements  on  one  side  of 
what  we  are  viewiog,  as  the  facts  of  man's  actual 
nature  and  history  are  on  the  other.     We  mxist  not 
say,  the  former  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  latter : — 
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SO  they  are ;  but  not  so  much  as  the  latter  are  to  be 
conformed  to  the  former.  The  conforming  of  the 
ideals  to  the  actual  state  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  is  a  discipline  or  restraint  of  our  imagination, 
to  keep  it  from  mere  dreaming  or  castle-buUding : 
the  conforming  of  the  actual  state  to  the  ideal  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  practical  philosophy  or  art. 

The  business  of  moral  philosophy,  as  distinguished  Moral  pU- 
from  religion  which  speaks  with  authority,  is  in  the  ^t  Mp 
first  place  to  grasp  with  the  inward  hold,  to  view  ^  ^^^^ 
with  the  inward  eye,  the  ideal  which  we  form  of 
something  as  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  ought  to  wish 
for.     At  this  stage  of  thought  what  we  mean  by 
right,  worthy,  good  is  very  vague  to  us,  but  still 
the  words  mean  something.     The  next  stage  is  the 
passing  from  this  ideal  to  the  actual;  to  the  study 
both  of  human  condition  and  of  human  feeling,  to 
see  from  the  former  how  the  ideal  may  be  applied, 
to  see  from  the  latter,  how  others,  like-constituted 
with  ourselves,  look  upon  it.     And  as,  if  we  want 
to  study  a  plant,  we  must  examine  it  when  full- 
grown  ;    so,  if  we  want  to  study  human  nature,  (so 
to  call  human  condition  and  feeling  together,)  we 
must  look  at  it  developed,  that  is,  in  civilized  society, 
with  an  eye  nevertheless  to  the  history  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  developed,  because  misdevelop- 
ment  is  possible,  the  particular  plant  which  we  are 
studying  might  be  a  monster.     The  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  men,  that  is,  of  their  simplest  inter- 
,  relations,   as    of   strength  and  weakness,   previous 
benefit  or  previous  promise  and  its  consequent  in- 
debtedness, and  others  similar,  as  well  as  of  those  re- 
lations which  law  or  custom  has  instituted,  but  which 
we  could  hardly  imagine  its  failing  to  institute,  as 
family  and  property, — this  consideration  fills  up  the 
outline  of  our  ideal  duty,  and  gives  us  the  particulars 
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of  it*    The  consideration  also  of  human  feelhiQy  the 
observation  of  the  judgment  of  men  in  general  as 
to  duty  and  tiie  comparison  of  this  with  our  own, 
fixes  and  completes  our  notion  of  duty  in  the  same 
manner,  as  our  observation  that  others  see  and  Iiear 
as  we  do  helps  to  fix  our  intellectual  notion  of  the 
true  and  reaL     And  the  work  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  a  practical  science,  is  then  to  aid  the  improvement 
of  human  nature,  individual  and  collective,  by  the 
bringing  into  reUef,  and  encouraging  the  action  of, 
this  which  is  the  good  part,  or  ameliorative  element, 
of  that  natinre.     According  as  we  choose  to   use 
language,  we  may  say  that  moral  philosophy  in  some 
form  always  exists,  or  we  may  say  that  moral  philo- 
sophy is  only  an  attempt  to  think  systematically 
about  what  man  is  always  thinking  of. 
The  ideal         Whatever  stage  of  human  development  we  take 
tafa  extottt  ^  ^^*  representing  actual  human  nature,  we  cannot 
®^Jj^«^  be  entirely  free  from  diflBlculty.     "We  have  no  busi- 
aotaai       ncss  to   assume    that  actual    human    development 
civilized    Carries,  so  to  speak,  its  rightness  and  justification  in 
society,     i^g^if^  evQjx  Bupposing  we  have  a  sufficiently  marked 
single  development  to  make   our  words  significant. 
But  what  we  do  is  this.     We,  in  view  of  our  moral 
philosophy,  are  thinking  what  human  improvement 
consists  in,  and  how  m6n  may  live  in  the  best  man- 
ner:   and  in  this  we  are  doing  {i.e.  thinking)  the 
same  which,  in  the  actual  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  intelligent  minds  which  have  suggested, 
animated,  forwarded  that  development,  have   been 
doing.     For  man's  growth,  as.  we  are  now  speaking  ' 
of  it,  is  not  the  unconscious  growth  of  a  plant :  it 
is  a  continuous  self-improvement :    and  this  is  pro- 
duced, with  regard  to  the  race,  by  the  action  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  better  portion  of  it. 

These  minds  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  so  may 
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we  be ;  but  when  we  are  thinking  out  in  particular 
what  it  is. best  man  should  become^  we  may  reason* 
ably,  to  a  certain  extent,  associate  our  judgment  with 
theirs,  and  conclude  thalj,  to  this  extent,  what  man 
hros  become  represents  what  it  was  best  he  should 
become  and  what  it  was  in  his  ideal  nature  to  be- 
come. 

In  looking  back  thjas  on  the  past  development  of  There  is  a 
man  we  see  that  the  ideally  good  does,  to  a  certain  f^i  of 
extent,  produce  itself  in  the  actual  or  existing.    One  ^^^, 
society  is  better  than  another  in  constitution  and 
laws,  and  in  each  society  some  people  are  better  than 
others :  but  there  is  a  kind  of  general  goodness  in  all 
societies  from  which  no  one  society  must  cast  itself 
quite  loose,  and  there  is  a  general  goodness  more  or 
less  pervading  the  society,  which  no  individual  in  it, 
whatever  the  height  of  his  aspirations,  must  despise. 

The  world  has  now  lasted  for  so  many  years  with- 
in human  remembrance,  and  a  great  number  of 
different  societies  have  been  formed  in  it.  Looking 
on  these  we  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  seems  a 
sort  of  general  level  to  which  man  in  society  attains, 
and  which  collective  man  does  not  seem  to  tend  to 
rise  above,  but  which,  in  some  societies  and  con-  * 
sidering  what"  man  might  be,  is  a  high  leveL  And 
this  general  level  furnishes  a  baqe  from  which  indi- 
vidual virtue  may  rise  up  to  any  extent. 

This  oriiW  to.  of  civilLd  man  i.  what  we..^ 
commonly  call  human  nature,  and  what  indeed  for  a  ^eSSi* 
great  many  purposes  is  human  nature  to  us.     If  we  Btandard, 
are  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  absence  of  tendency  vice  are 
to  rise  above  it,  this  must  not  be  because  man  has  '^  ^™  ' 
not  so  risen,  (for  from  what  he  hxis  done  we  can  only 
very  imperfectly  judge  what  he  will  do,)  but  because 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
elements  of  it  are  closely  blended  together.     Many 
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of  the  motives  which  raise  man  a  certain  height 
seem  to  have  no  tendency  to  raise  him  higher,  but 
rather  to  discourage  such  progress.  And  many  of 
the  motives  which  will  indefinitely  raise  individual 
character,  are  not  susceptible  of  collective  application. 
This  is  Between  badness  then  and  distinguished  virtue 

deSnrai^d.  there  TOUs  the  general  level  of  human  society,  and 
the  particular  level,  not  materially  different  from 
this,  of  our  own  particular  society :  badness  is  under- 
stood as  deflexion,  in  one  direction  from  this :  respect- 
ability or  good  character  is  it :  any  virtuousness  which 
would  be  mentioned  as  such  is  something,  it  may 
be  little  or  it  may  be  much,  above  it.  This  is  the 
standard  of  our  country  and  age.  Our  law,  as  practi- 
caDy  obeyed  and  in  operation,  is  at  the  level  of  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  diiBcult 
for  us  to  appreciate  civilized  society,  as  a  moral 
spectacle.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  we  imderrate  the 
amount  of  virtue,  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  goes  to  it.  One  reason  of  our  difficulty  is  the 
difficulty  of  morally  valuing  habit  or  custom.  Another 
form  of  the  same  difficulty  is  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  I  hope  to  speak  another  time.  We 
'may  be  educated,  some  will  tell  us,  to  anything. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  kindred  subjecta, 
whatever  amount  there  may  be  in  human  society,  as 
there  certainly  ia  much,  of  low  feeling  and  low 
motive,  it  appears  to  me  that  human  civilized  society 
presents  in  many  respects  a  noble  spectacle.  The 
present  mean  level  of  human  civilized  morality,  or 
•ordinary  respectability,  represents  a  very  high 
standard  of  moral  attainment  to  the  individual  who 
instead  of  having  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  and 
education  has  been  subjected  to  influences  all  the 
other  way.  There  is  one  point  especially  in  regard  of 
which  we  hardly  allow  sufficient  merit  to  our  present 
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dvilization :  I  mean,  not  so  much  in  regard  of  the 
material  results  it  secures,  or  in  regard  of  the  higher 
feelings  and  tastes  which  it  renders  possible  and 
encourages  in  its  more  educated  classes;  as  in  regard 
of  the  self-restraint  and  generous,  uncomplaining, 
straightforwardness  with  which  the  mass  in  humble 
position  set  themselves  to  the  work  before  them,  able, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  to  see — what  it  requires 
some  elevation  of  mind  to  see — ^that  the  benefit  of 
the  social  existence  to  them  and  to  all  is  something 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  prima  facie  injustice 
to  themselves  in  particular. 

In  human  society,  we  can  both  see  its  goodness,  We  mnst 
such  as  it  is,  and  we  can  see,  to  some  extent,  the  ja*^  to 
principles  which  make  it  good,  which  tend  to  pre-  JJ*  ^j^b^ 
serve  and  elevate  it.     But  moral  philosophy  is  more 
than  sociology  J  or  the.  study  of  human  society  in  any 
way.    For  we  could  not  speak  with  any  reason  of  its 
being  good,  or  of  there  being  good  principles  in  it, 
except  upon  an  assumed  ideal   It  is  with  the  thought 
of  this  ideal  that  moral  philosophy  begins :  we  must 
bring  our  vague  ideal  into  connexion  with  the  fiicts 
of  human  nature  or  society :  the  consideration  of  the 
latter,  though  important,  is  not  the  leading  line  of 
thought. 

We  might  call  by  the  name   of  sociality  the  what  is 
general  virtuousness,  or  general  character  which  be-  jS^thu 
longs  to  or  fits  civilized  society,  without  rising  very.^ 
greatly  above  the  requirements  or  standard  of  it. 

The  particulars  of  this  sociality  will  be  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  interest  in  the  support  and  vindica- 
tion of  them,  moderate,  not  revolutionary,  effort  at 
the  improvement  of  them ;  together  with  a  constant 
feeling  how  much  the  best  system  of  law  and  custom 
must  leave  to  be  done  by  individual  principle ;  and 
in  this  view,  watchfulness  to  supplement  laws  by 


social 
yirtue. 
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respect  to  claims  of  all  kinds ;  active  benevolence  to 
redress  in  some  measure  the  inequalities  of  condition 
which  law  could  not  prevent,  even  if  it  aimed  at 
doing  so,  and  which  it  sometimes  even  increases ;  and 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes,  troubles,  and  difficulties  of 
.  the  less  fortunate.     The  doing  these  things,  more 
or  less,  is  what  is  expected   by  the  general  feel- 
ing from  those  whom  it  approves  and  thinks  well  of  ; 
it  constitutes  a  sort  of  social  law  or  moral  standard. 
All  this  is  social  virtue :  but  to  social  chardcter  there 
goes  something  besides,  which  is  the  first,  if  not  the 
chief,  good  element  of  it,  though  the  manner  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  individual  mind  is  very  various,  and 
sometimes  it  has  features  about  it  not  at  all  those  of 
virtue.     This  I  will  roughly  describe  as   industry. 
Morality,  as  I   have   said,  begins  when  others  are 
supposed  to  exist  as  well  as  ourselves,  whom  our 
action  may  possibly  concern,  the  simple  looking  after 
ourselves  having    no  moral   character  either  way. 
Acting  for  happiness,  or  working  for  support,  is  a 
precondition  of  virtue,  but  is  not  virtue.     And  much 
industry  may  be,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
exercise  of  it  is  concerned,  mere  selfishness.     Still 
there  can  be  no  common  life  of  men  at  aU,  and  a 
fortiori  no  worthy  common  life,  or  civilization,  without 
support  and,  more   than  support,  wealth :  and  the 
labour  for  this  is  thus  the  first  or  underlying  social 
duty :  the  labourer  may  be  an  unconscious,  or  even 
vicious,  concurrent  in  a  worthy  work,  but  still  his 
work  is  worthy. 
Practical  It  is  vcry  important,  in  all  pi^actical  moral  philo- 

musuake  ^ophy,  that  whether  it  is  special  virtue  on  the  one 
fltotin      ®^^®*  ^^  wrong-doing  on  the  other,  that  we  are  con- 
point       sidering,  we  should  take  as  our  starting-point,  for 
proceeding  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  this  middle 
ground  or  level  of  ordinary  human  good  character. 
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This  is  what  is  due  from  a  man ;  this  is  what  society 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  For  deflexions 
from  this  in  the  bad  direction,  if  they  are  great,  it 
will,  in  virtue  of  laws  which  it  has  made,  (which  in 
fact  are  so  many  proclamations  of  penalty,)  punish 
him  :  if  they  are  less,  it  will  disapprove,  and  mark 
its  disapproval.  Risings  above  this  will  be  variously 
treated.  Some  will  be  honoured  and  admired,  some 
will  be  not  understood,  some  will  be  condemned; 
which  latter  fact  may  possibly  add  to  the  merit, 
because  to  the  difl5(iulty  of  them. 

This   medium  is  not  an  Aristotelic  medium  of  it  is  a 
virtue  between  two  vices,  but  it  is  one  kind  of  [^^^  ^ice 
virtue  standing  between  vice  and  another  kind  of  ^^^®J 
virtue :  and  there  are  merits  of  its  own  beloneinfr  to  may  not  be 

1  diarogard- 

this  lower  or  medium  virtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  general  ed  by  the 
expression  for  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly  mixed  * 
character,  which  upon  the  whole  is  virtue :  it  is 
virtue  in  some  degree  shorn  of  its  individual  lofti- 
ness and  free  outgrowth,  but  in  some  respects  com- 
pensated for  this  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
mutual  rub  and  interaction  of  men  draws  out  one 
feature  and  another  of  it,  and  keeps  in  excrescence 
and  exaggeration. 

Though,  therefore,  still  cherishing  our  ideal,  and 
wishing  that  our  civilization  should  improve  into 
something  better,  and  that  there  should  be  as  many 
individuals  in  it  as  possible  who  are  more  than 
respectable,  who  are  of  distinguished  virtue,  we 
maintain  our  middle  point  not  only  against  what  is 
below  it,  but,  in  one  point  of  view,  against  what  is 
above  it,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  t7ned,  as  it 
represents  something  which  we  understand,  and  a 
point  at  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  attend 
to  all  our  duties,  not  sacrificing  the  less  interesting 
to  the  more. 
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Bespeotfor       The  good  citizen,  is  the  man  who,  in  Scriptural 
tuelsa'   language,  'renders  their  dues  to  all/  in  jural  Ian- 
inrecondi-  guago^,  '  nominem  laedit,  suum  cuique  tribuit ' ;  and 
higher,     this,  with  a  wide  construction  of  the  dues  or  the 
'  suum,'  taking  in  a  very  large  margin  of  moral  dues 
beyond   the  legal  ones.     But  still,   this  is  but  a 
medium  level ;  we  must  recognize  an  expansive  ele- 
ment besides  in  virtue,  as  there  is  in  the  jural 
'honeste  vivere/  in  the   Scriptural  *  beyond  more 
definite  dues,  still  hold  yourselves  bound  to  love  one 
another.'    Only  we  have  got  in  this  middle  ground 
something   comparatively  firm  to  stand  on.      No 
doubt,  it  is  a  groimd  which  is  often  clung  to  in  an 
unworthy  manner ;  perhaps  more  so,  where  the -society 
is  more  civilized  ;  but  still,  the  greater  part  of  the 
practical  immorality  in   literature  consists  in  ihe 
neglect  of  it.    Characters  with  exaggerated  virtues 
brought  into  rqlief  by  exaggerated  vices  will  always 
have  the  most  of  dramatic  interest  and  therefore  be 
tempting  in  literature.    But,  with  almost  all,  respect 
for  the  ordin^jy  level  of  virtue  is  the  precondition  of 
higher  virtue  :  our  highest  mountains  will  rise  from 
a  high  table-land,  not  from  a  low  sea-shore. 
Social  Tir-       Justico,  when  it  is  described  as  a  virtue,  means, 
muohhi    1^^®  rightness,  a  variety  of  things  according  to  the 
^^^^    application.    Of  the  notions  it  involves,  what  we  may 
jufltioe.      have  most  in  view  at  any  given  time  may  be  its 
mutuality  or   interhominalism,   its    exactness    smd 
definiteness,  its  generality  and  universality,  or  its 

^  ^  Juris  praecepta  sunt  haec :  boneste  vivere,  alteram  non  laedere, 
BQum  cuiqae  tribuere."  Ulpian  in  Dig.  1. 1. 10.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  history  of  these  three  primary  rules  of  right,  but  the 
tantalizing  fragmentary  character  of  the  Digest  giTes  than  only  thus 
barely.  In  making  '*honeste  vivere"  a  part  of  Jus,  we  may  oondade 
that  Ulpian  and  the  Roman  lawyers  considered  that  law  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  that  part  of  a  man's  conduct  which  had  direct  relation  to 
others,  and  that  it  was  competent  to  do  more  than  simply  prohibit  doing 
them  a  direct  wrong. 
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relation  to  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  Of 
these  four  notions  involved  in  justice,  the  three  first 
are  prominent  features  of  that  social  virtue  which  I 
have  spoken  of ;  the  last  is  a  feature  of  it  in  a  way 
which  I  shall  shew.  But  mutual,  definite,  general, 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  a  number  of  men  to- 
gether is  the  business  of  the  custom  and  law  which 
make  society,  and  the  man  whose  individual  feeling 
and  conduct  are  in  harmony  with  this,  is  the  man 
who,  in  these  main  particulars,  ia  the  just  man. 

His  justice  will  indeed  have  another  employment 
besides  that  of  fijling  in  with  the  institutions  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives ;  that  namely  of  judging 
of  them.  For  justice  is  fairness ;  it  is  concerned,  as 
I  said,  with  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  The 
imits  and  elements  required  for  this  are  given  in 
laws ;  but  our  feelings  of  justice  judge  of  these  as 
well  as  according  to  them ;  what  has  nature,  in  the 
first  instance,  given  or  instituted  ? 

The  man  of  social  virtue  is  not  the  mere  creature  it  attri- 
of  the  society  in  which  he  Uves.     His  possession  of  y^oeto 
the  social  virtue  is  in  fe-ct  this,  that  he  makes  the  1^®^^^^^ 
society  in  which  he  Uves  give  to  him,  to  a  certain  tut  need 
extent,  the  ideal  of  his  duty.     He  more   or  lessenindi- 
believes  in  it,  more  or  less  thinks  it  good.     But  men  '^^'"^^^y* 
have  made  its  institutions,  laws  and  customs ;  and 
in  taking  his  duty  partly  from  them,  he  does  not 
abdicate  his  prerogative  of  judging  them  by  his  ideal 
of  what  they  should  be. 

Nor  is  he  the  creature  of  opinion  :  it  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  approval  of  what  he  does  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  which  makes  what  he  does  virtue 
to  him,  but  it  is  his  ovm  approval  of  it,  and  his 
recognizing  the  reasons  of  it,  which  makes  it  so. 
He  neither  despises  others'  opinion,  nor  blindly  fol- 
lows'it. 

G.  26 
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Society  We  have  thus,  in  human  society  and  men's  ex- 

SwSf  cor-  pectations  from  us  according  to  it,  our  ideal  duty  to 
acc^."^   a  certain  degree  embodied  and  localized*     We  have 
^^,7^  claim  and  want  presenting  themselves  to  us  for  satis- 
which  it    faction  and  supply ;  a  common  conscience  stimulating 
fwm.**^    8Jid  keeping  alive  our  individual   one.     Since  the 
actual  thus  involves  in  itself  a.  certain  amount  of  the 
ideal,  we  do  not  degrade  the  ideal  nor  distort  the 
actual  by  associating  the  two  together:  while  re- 
cognizing the  actual,  or  positive,  we  may  also  re- 
cognize in  it  the  ideal,  or  that  which  should  be. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  we  have  duties  towards 
the  society  as  well  as  suggested  by  it ;  to  judge,  it 
may  be,  to  try  to  revolutionize  it :  so  far  as  this  is 
so,  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  result  of  the  ideal 
human  nature,  as  what  should  have  been ;  which  it 
certainly  is  not  entirely,  perhaps,  in  the  particular 
case,  may  not  be  at  all.  This  belongs  to  another 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  CUSTOIL 


In   studying  the  nature  of   an  animal^   what  we  oaBtom  in 
study  is,  its  aruxtomy  (in  which  I  include  appearance  JJ^^ 
&c.),  and  what  we  call  its  habits.     These  two  thinm  ^  pw*  ^ 


are  adapted  together,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
may  conclude  the  one  from  the  other;  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  fossil  creatures  where  the  anatomy  alone  is 
directly  open  to  observation.  And  both  are  fitted  to 
a  third  thing  which  again  we  can  only  study  indi- 
rectly, and  which  I  wiU  call  an  inward  natura  Each 
creature  knows  and  does  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
alive.  K  a  lion  had  the  impulses  or  instincts  of  a  cow, 
it  would  die. 

As  we  talk  of  habits  of  animals,  let  us  talk  of  Three 
customs  of  human  jiature  (I   use  the  word  quite  ^^^' 
generally,  not  meaning  to  draw  any  conclusions  fipom  ^^^ 
it).     Let  us  divide  these  customs  into  three  kinds:  moral, 
(l)   necessary  and   universal   customs,   entirely  of 
the  nature  of  animal  habits,  as  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping:  (2)  customs  which  we  may  call  imiversal, 
but  of  rather  a  higher  kind  than  the  last,  or,  if  we  so 
please  to  express  it,  the  first  kind  appUed  to  the 
wider  view  and  higher  instincts  of  human  nature ;  I 
mean  such  customs  as  speaking  the  truth,  gratitude, 
being  kind  to  others,  &c. :  (3)  possible  or  partial  cus- 
toms,  about  which  there  is  or  may  be  discussion 
among  men,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  desirable 
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or  undesirable.  Laws  and  institutions  (whatever 
they  may  be  besides)  are  a  definite  and  exact 
form  of  these  last  customs. 

The  relation  of  individuals  to  the  customs  in 
these  different  cases  is  as  follows.  The  first  set, 
analogous  to  the  habits  of  animals,  are  followed 
instinctively  by  all  individuals,  saving  exceptions 
and  particular  circumstances,  as  may  be  the  case  with 
animals :  many  of  them  indeed,  such  as  eating  and 
drinking,  must  in  any  case  be  foUowed,  though  not 
necessarily  alL       V 

Customs  of  the  second  and  third  kind,  individual 
may  follow  or  not  as  they  please,  subject  to  whatever 
consequences  their  conduct  may  entail  upon  them. 
The  second  kind  however  being  universal  customs,  it 
may  be  considered  that  there  must  be  some  strong 
recommendation  of  them  to  each  individual  (saving 
exceptions),  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
conceive  their  becotning  thus  universal 

What  I  have  here  called  customs,  might  also  be 

called  manners  of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  which 

are  to  some  extent  general,  those  of  the  third  kind 

being  general  in  only  a  limited  degree. 

MoraHty         Now  morality  is  concerned  with  the  character  of 

*^°^2"^"the  individual,  with  the  relation  of  the  individual 

individual  character  and  feeling  to  the  customs,  and  with  tlie 

with  reia-  goodness  of  the  customs.     We  want  morality  to  tell 

tion  ox  in-  /*      <      •     1  1       1 1  p  I  • 

dividual  to  US,  first,  mdependcutly  oi  any  customs,  supposing 
^th°^-  ^^^  instance  there  were  no  such  things  as  general  ways 
ness  of      of  thinkiuff  in  the  world  and  no  possibility  of  them, 

custom.  "  ,  ... 

what  sort  of  moral  mind  the  individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, should  have,  and  what  sort  of  action  he  should 
choose.  We  want  it  ^again  to  tell  us  how  the  in- 
dividual should  stand  affected  to  action  by  general 
rules  or  according  to  general  ways  of  acting ;  to  what 
extent  he  should  be  independent  of  them  and  act 
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upon  his  own  judgment  and  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case,  or  the  opposite.  And  we 
want  it  still  again  to  tell  us,  with  regard  to  general 
manners  of  thinking  and  judgment,  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  proceeding  in 
a  reverse  direction,  what  is  morally  to  be  desired 
in  a  country  is,  that  the  general  ways  of  thinking, 
judging  and  acting,  the  general  arrangements,  the 
institutions,  all  the  things  which  the  people,  in 
Herodotus'  phrase,  voyiitpvcri,  should  be  good,  and  not 
bad :  and  by  a  good  moral  philosophy,  in  this  .view, 
we  mean  a  good  rationale  of  the  manner  of  judging 
about  them.  But  there  might  be  the  best  customs 
conceivable  in  a  country :  and  yet,  if  the  people  were 
merely  slaves  or  machines  acting  according  to  them, 
doing  only  what  everybody  else  did;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  important  individuals  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  customs  and  were  unaflfected 
by  them;  then,  with  good  customs,  we  should  yet 
have  a  bad  state  of  things.  We  want  the  general 
manners  of  thought  properly  to  aflTect  the  indivi- 
duals, not  too  much,  or  too  little:  and  by  moral 
philosophy  in  this  view  we  mean  a  gopd  theory  of  the 
action  of  individual  conscience  in  these  respects,  and 
of  education.  But  still  again,  quite  beyond  anything 
which  can  be  general  and  customary,  we  want  to 
have  feeling  of  a  right  kind '  in  individual  men :  and 
moral  philosophy  in  this  view  is  the  consideration  of 
the  moral  ideals,  the  effort  to  see  or  form  them  as 
distinctly  as  we  can,  to  compare  them,  as  best  we  can, 
with  fact,  to  find  out  the  way  of  raising  our  action, 
oiu:  individual  and  the  general  action,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  they  indicate :  this  is  the  leaven,  the  sap, 
the  life,  which  sets  hunutn  nature  at  work  to  elevate 
and  improve  itself. 
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LiBtino-  Looking  at  human  nature  over  the  globe,  and 

torn  is  neglecting  customs  of  the  first  kind  as  not  in  them- 
SdlSS^  selves  morally  important,  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
Sot  *  is  ^^^t^°^  ^r  general  feeling  of  the  second  kind,  which, 
general  a-  as  I  Said,  is  Universal.  This  kind  of  general  feeling, 
Stomorai  which  howover  at  the  best  is  exceedingly  vague, 
«'»*<>™*  bas  often  formed  the  subject  of  moral  discussion, 
not  so  much  in  the  view  of  testing  its  goodness, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  as  of  arguing  fix)m  its  existence 
that  morality  is  natural  to  man.  It  is  difficult,  in 
these  discussions,  to  keep  in  view  the  exact  point  at 
issua  The  important  fact  about  the  customs  is  not 
that  men  ordinarily  do  speak  the  truth  and  shew 
-gratitude  or  kindness ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  argue  firom  this  as  to  what  individuals  should 
do :  a  man  might  say,  I  do  not  caa*e  to  conform  to 
human  custom  in  these  respects,  nor  see  why  I 
should.  The  important  &jct  is,  that  men,  while  con- 
stantly doing  the  opposite  of  these,  yet  have  a  custom 
of  approving  action  of  these  kinds,  of  liking  the 
people  who  dp  it,  of  wishing  themselves  to  do  it, 
except  for  special  temptation  drawing  them  the  other 
way.  That  is  to  say,  alongside  of  their  action  they 
have  an  ideal :  they  are  two-natured  beings,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  moral  beings  : 
they  have  conscience  or  reflexion,  a  nature  judging 
a  nature :  they  have  their  nature  of  fact,  and  along 
with  it  a.  moral  imagination,  expanding,  elevating 
and  improving  it.  Of  course  it  is  competent  for  an 
individual  to  say  that  we  cannot  argue  &om  this 
any  more  than  from  the  former,  as  to  what  his  par- 
ticular action  should  be :  he  may  say  that  he  does 
not  choose  to  admit  any  *  ought '  or  *  should ' ;  that 
granting  it  to  be  a  human  custom,  say  weakness,  to 
imagine  such  a  call  upon  us,  he  thinks  it  a  bad 
custom.      Now  without  pressing  the  'ought'  and 
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'should'  (about  which,  and  how  far  it  represents 
imperativeness  or  incumbentness,  how  far  a  simple 
ideal  or  desirableness,  I  have  already  spoken),  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  go  so  far  as  tq  say,  that  he 
really  sees  no  reason  at  all  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  custom  of  men's  approving  gratitude  rather 
than  ingratitude,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
any  man  could  fail  to  be  himself  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  feeUng  which  has  generated  the  custom. 

Customs  of  the  second  kind  being  accompanied  Legal  ons- 
thus,  in  some  degree,  by  a  feeling  recommending  it  ^^JJ**^* 
in  all  individuals,  there  is  not,  in  regard  to  it,  so  ®*?J?^ 
much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  relation  be*  coity  as  to 
tween  individual  and  customary  feeling.     In  it  they  of  \he^^ 
are  to  a  certain  extent  united.     It  is  more  in  regard  ^w^it. 
to  custom  of  the  third  kind  that   I   shall  have  to 
speak  about  this,  and  also  about  testing  the  goodness 
of  custom. 

Looking  again  at  actual  human  nature  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  we  find  an  infinite  variety  as  to 
custom  or  general  feeling  of  the  third  kind.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. Is  there  any  occasion  to  test  these  customs 
morally  ?  May  it  not  be  well  that  one  nation  should 
have  the  institution  of  slavery,  another  that  of  poly- 
gamy, another  that  of  a  marriage-connexion  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  another  that  of 
inheritance  by  primogeniture,  another  that  of  com- 
mimism,  another  that  of  caste,  another  that  of  eating 
meat,  another  that  of  strict  abstinence  from  destruc- 
tion of  life,  another  that  of  suttee,  another  that  of 
exposure  of  infants,  and  so  on :  is  there  any  right  or 
wrong,  any  better  or  worse,  in  all  these  things?  or 
is  it  only  a  picturesque  variety,  like  the  variety  of 
colour  and  of  language  ?  And  if  there  is  a  good 
and  bad,  what  is  the  criterion  of  it  ? 
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Produc-  In  speaking  about  happiness,  I  have  said,  that 

happSess' right  conduct  must  surely  be  productive  of  happi- 
"^^^^s^ness  to  the  agent;    in  a  great  measure,  doubtless, 
custom:    visibly;   altogether  believably,   on  the  supposition 
that  things  go  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  that  the 
universe  is  good.     Whether  therefore  or  not  pro- 
ductiveness of  happiness  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness in  action,  which  is  what  I  dispute,  I  have  never 
disputed  its  being  a  sign  oi  goodness  or  rightness 
in  action.     But  for  it  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  sign 
to  know  goodness  or  rightness  by,  we  must  have 
the  ground  clear  before  us  for  the  application   of 
this  test  of  productiveness  of  happiness :   and  this 
is  what,  for  any  important  inquiry,  we   never  can 
have.     We  cannot  have  a  sufficient  clearness  of  view 
or  agreement  as  to  what  happiness  consists  in,  nor 
can  we  have  such  as  to  whose  happiness  it  is  that 
is  to  be  consulted.     In  sayipg  this  I  am  not  dis- 
puting the  importance  of  the  productiveness  of  hap- 
pmess  as  one  test  or  sign  of  an  action  bemg  good. 
but  not  an        If  WO  are  sufficiently  agreed  beforehand  as  to 
sttfsfws-    what  we  mean  by  happiness,  and  as  to  whose  happi- 
tory  teat.  ^^^^  ^^  want,  then  this  mark  may  be  the  mark  of 

goodness  which  is  best,  because  most  applicable :  but 
this,  I  think,  will  not  often  be  the  case.  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  not,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  furnish  a 
good  argument  to  utilitarians  for  the  correctness  of 
their  system  firom  the  readiness,  and  satisfactoriness, 
of  this  test  of  goodness.  Productiveness  of  happi- 
ness might  conceivably  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness :  in  that  case,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion, it  would  be  the  proper  test  of  goodness.  Again, 
productiveness  of  happiness,  though  only  one  mark 
amongst  others  of  goodness,  might  conceivably,  from 
its  nature,  be  a  mark  so  ready  and  clear  of  applica- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  mark  naturally  suggesting 
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itself  to  test  goodness  by.  This  last,  if  it  were  so, 
would  be  an  argument  for  men  being  practically 
utilitarians :  the  argument  would  not  indeed  prove 
that  utilitarianism  was  philosophically  true,  or  that 
productiveness  of  happiness  was  the  constituent  of 
goodness,  though  utilitarians  doubtless  would,  as 
they  even  now  do,  use  it  in  that  view :  but  a  man 
might  then  reasonably  say,  Well  then,  I  will  look  no 
further :  I  want  to  know  what  things  are  good  and 
right,  and  if  I  have  a  mark  of  that,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied without  knowing  what  makes  them  good  and 
right. 

I  have  already  disputed  productiveness  of  happi-  Exempu- 
ness  being  the  constituent  of  goodness ;  I  will  now  oaa©  of    * 
examine  whether  it  is  a  satisfactory  mark  of  it.  SffioSty 

Let  us  take  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  see  of  deter- 
now   we  can  apply  the  test  of  productiveness  of  whose  h^p^ 
happiness  to  judge  about  that.  ^"^®" ' 

You  cannot  apply  the  test  at  all  till  you  have' 
settled  that  preliminary  matter  which  must  be  settled 
before  you  get  to  utilitarianism,  but  in  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  involved,  viz.  whose  happiness 
you  mean.  Do  you  mean  the  happiness  of  white 
men  or  of  black  ?  Utilitarianism,  you  say,  teaches 
that  the  happiness  of  all  men  is  to  be  consulted 
alike.  But  in  reaUty,  utilitarianism,  as  such,  simply 
teaches  that  it  is  happiness  that  is  to  be  looked 
to,  happiness,  not  to  say  of  all  men,  but  of  the 
whole  sentient  creation:  it  says  not  a  word  as  to 
alikCy  for  it  would  not  venture  to  apply  this  *  alike ' 
to  each  menfber  of  the  sentient  creation,  or  each 
creature  capable  of  happiness.  The  separating  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentient  creation,  and  the  say- 
ing that  the  happiness  of  each  wxin  is  to  be  consulted 
alike,  belong  to  something  which  is  not  utilitarian- 
ism :   we  will  call  it  eqiialitarianism :  it  may  be 
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right  or  it  may  be  wrong :  anyhow  before  we  can 
begin  to  say  a  word  about  happiness,  we  have  got 
to  settle  this  equalitarian  business.  The  Georgian 
planter  will  say,  I  grant  you  we  are  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  the  sentient  creation,  and  to 
distinguish  men  from  the  rest  of  it  because  there  is 
a  natural  distinction ;  but  here  I  leave  you :  I  recog- 
nize another  natural  distinction,  viz.  between  white 
men  and  black  men ;  and  I  apply  my  equality  fiilly 
to  the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  Here  then  we 
have  got  a  question  of  nature  to  decide  before  we 
can  settle  the  equalitarianism ;  as  we  have  got  to 
settle  the  latter  before  we  can  begin  to  talk  about 
the  happiness.  I  should  differ  from  the  Georgian  as 
much  as  any  utilitarian  would ;  but  surely  it  is  plain 
that  here  utilitarianism  gives  us  no  help  to  settle 
the  question ;  we  cannot  apply  the  consideration  of 
happiness.  The  Georgian  will  say,  I  am  a  white- 
man-utilitarian,  and  think  that  we  are  to  use  the 
blacks  for  our  benefit,  treating  them  kindly  of 
course,  as  you  agree  we  are  to  use  the  animals. 
In  an  opposite  way  the  Buddhist  is  a  sentient-crea- 
tion-utilitarian, and  thinks  that  we  are  to  consult 
the  happiness  of  the  animals,  as  we  are  that  of  men, 
and  have  no  more  right  to  destroy  them.  Some 
principle  of  supposed  justice  or  naturalness  is  needed 
to  decide  between  these  different  forms  of  utili- 
tarianism, and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  happiness  must  rest. 
whatund  Supposing  however,  there  were  no  difficulties 
nesB?^^^  like  these  in  the  way;  supposing  that  these  pre- 
liminaries had  all  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  utilitarian,  and  that  we  were  now  pro- 
ceeding to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  happi- 
ness ;  still  in  order  that  we  may  hope  for  any  result, 
the  anti-slavery  man  and  the  Georgian  have  got  to 
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agree  beforeliand  what  is  a  negro's  happiness;  If  the 
one  says  that^  with  care  taken  of  him,  and  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  is  happier 
than  he  would  be  taking  a  precarious  care  of  himself, 
when  he  would  have  to  work  quite  as  hard  with  less 
certainty  of  support,  what  is  the  other  to  say  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  the  question  of  comparative  happiness 
is  not  an  important  one ;  but  I  do  say,  first,  that  it 
is  not  one  which  will  settle  the  question  either  way 
BO  distinctly  as  to  commend  itself  for  the  proper 
method  in  virtue  of  this  its  distinctness ;  and  second, 
that  the  more  barely  we  rest  the  issue  upon  this,  the 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  will  the  Georgian  have  to  say. 
It  is  he  who  will  take  his  stand  upon  the  genuine 
Epicureanism  or  utilitarianism,  upon  tangible  plea- 
sure  and  quantity  of  happiness,  while  his  opponent 
will  have  to  talk  in  a  more  shadowy  manner  about 
the  ohann  of  being  one's  own  masteTthe  worthiness 
of  being  a  fi:ee  agent.  That  is  to  say,  the  happiness 
which  the  anti-slavery  man  wants  for  the  negro  is 
complicated  with  various  other  considerations,  as 
happiness  of  any  value  always  is  in  human  life ;  the 
happiness  which  the  Georgian  thinks  it  is  best  the 
negro  should  remain  in,  is  happiness  of  that  merely 
coi'poreal,  semi-animal  kind  which  really  can  be  to  a 
certaui  extent  measured.  The  anti-slavery  man  is 
right  just  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  the  less 
utilitarian  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  (what  I  am 
concerned  with  here)  it  is  evident  that  utilitarianism 
or  the  consideration  of  happiness,  as  such,  brings 
no  valuable  help  for  the  distinct  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Whatever  important  social  question,  or  funda- 
mental institution,  we  may  thus  seek  to  test,  the 
same  two  difficulties  will  occur,  the  one,  as  to  the 
clearing  of  the  groimd  for  the  application  of  the 
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test,  the  other,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  test 

itself 
Legal  oua-        The  wholo  mass  of  custom  which  comes  under 
^^kito  ^^^  third  class,  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  of 
*^^.*t       moral  importance,  and  that  which  is  not :  and  the 

vhioh  are,  ,    ^  ,     ,  , 

or  are  not,  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  it  can  be  done,  is  to  find 
im^rt-     some  way  of  making  this  division.     That  portion  of 
"^®'        it  is  of  moral  importance  in  which  is  concerned,  not 
only  men's  happiness,  but  ako  their   elevation  of 
mind   either  moral  or  intellectual,   their  goodness 
or  their  intelligence.    The  whole  amount  of  custom  is 
the  fit  object  of  criticism  in  these  respects ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  good  deal  of  it  we  should  say  it  cannot 
be  called  either  good  or  bad  absolutely ;  it  does  some 
good,  some  harm,  not  much  perhaps  of  either ;  this  is 
what  I  call  not  of  moral  importance ;  and  there  is  no 
merit  or  advantage  in  mere  uniformity.     But  much 
is  of  great  moral  importance. 
Men  com-        It  is  of  courso  most  difficult  to  judge  of  human 
miro  ^thdr  custom  firom  any  general  point  of  view ;  every  one 
own  CUB-   lias  been  brought  up  in  his  own.     The  ordinary 
despise     feeling  is,  for  each  man  to  despise  and  misappreciate 
others?     ^  custom  but  his  own ;  but  this,  like  all  ordinary 
p^°^-  feeling,  creates  an  opposite  feeling  in  many  thinking 
tion.        minds ;  they  see  the  defects  of  their  own,  and  rather 
admire  what  is  not  their  own ;  as  the  noble  minds, 
whose  existence  testified  to  the  goodness  of  Athenian 
custom,  were  disposed  often  to  admire  any  other 
rather  than  it.     Till  the  world  was  known  as  it  is 
now,  the  remote  and  the  ideal  might  be  to  a  certain 
degree  blended  in  thought.     Men  might  imagine 
in  Ethiopians,  in  Egyptian  priests,  in  Brachmans,  in 
Atlantises,  realms   of  innocence   and  wisdom,  and 
good  feeling,  and  happiness.     We,  if  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  European  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
Times,  and  Manchester,  are  obliged  (at  least  since 


easier 
to  find 
common 
in 
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the  American  contest  has  begun)  to  confess  that  it 
is  human  nature  a^d  the  progSs  which  it  haa  made 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with ;  it  is  perhaps  no  great 
vanity  or  Pharisaism  to  say  that,  we,  the  civilized 
European  and  American^  are  the  best  specimen  of  it, 
an  improvement  on  Chinese,  Mahometans,  and  Brah- 
mins. 

This  &ct  however  makes  very  much  more  likely, « i. 
and  not  very  much  less  foolish,  the  ordinary  contempt 
for  other  custom  than  our  own,  which  I  have  spoken  f^^^^ 
of,  while  it  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  the  balancing  morality 
feeling  of  admiration  for  some,  at  least  supposed,  gard  to 
other  custom.     It  by  no  means  foUows  that  because  ^pp"*®*^- 
we  are  foremost  of  the  human  race,  therefore  every- 
thing about  us  is  what  is  best  in  the  human  race ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  things  which  we 
most  pique  ourselves  upon  may  be  the  opposite  of 
this.     Our  contempt  of  other  custom  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  contemptible;  for  we  are  to  the  full  as  much 
despised  as  we  despise,  perhaps  rather  more.     If  it 
were  possible  for  us  really  to  meet  in  any  community 
of  thought  with  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mahometan,  he 
might  admit  aU  our  superiority  in  the  arts  of  life,  and 
all  our  political  power  and  wealth  and   importance 
derived  from  it,  and  still  despise  us.    If  we  could 
prove  to  him  that  we  were  happier  than  his  people 
were,  I  think,  so  far  as  that  went,  which  is  only  some 
way,  he  would  not  despise  us.    But,  as  I  have  said 
all  along  about  happiness,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
come  to  any  community  of  thought  with  him  about 
this,  for,  beyond  a  limited  range,  we  can  hardly  come 
into  community  of  thought,  one  with  another,  even 
among  ourselves.    We  might  tell  him  that  experience, 
that  iBy  the  verdict  of  competent  judges  who  have 
made  the  experiment,  witnesses  that  to  live  actively, 
to  drink  wine,  to  eat  pork,  to  study  science,  to  have 
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only  one  wife,  makes  a  man  happier  than  to  live  in 
his  WSJ.  He  might  say,  It  may  be  so,  bat  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  my  in^y  is  the  way  for  happinesa  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of 
comparatiye  wisdom  and  goodness,  I  think  that 
there  we  shall  have  more  likelihood  of  finding  oommon 
ground*  It  is  true  we  might  care  as  little  for  the 
subtilties  of  Arabian  grammar  and  the  flowers  of 
Arabian  rhetoric,  as  he  for  steam  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  but  still  I  think  we  might  shew  him  that 
we  were  wiser  than  he,  and  then  he  would  respect  us: 
and  if  we  could  shew  him  that  we  were  better  than 
he,  then  I  am  sure  he  would.  And  I  think  he  would 
understand  what  was  meant  by  being  better.  I  think 
the  Hindoo,  whatever  lies  he  might  tell  himyself,  must 
in  his  heart  acknowledge  us  as  a  superior  people  on 
seeing  our  truthfulness  and  mutual  confidence.  I 
think  the  Mahometan,  if  we  could  only  make  him 
understand  what  pains  we  take  in  our  courts  of 
iustice  to  find  out  the  real  right  or  the  real  person 
who  has  done  wrong,  and  with  what  integrity  we 
adjudge  and  punish,  would  respect  us  for  that:  it  is 
when  we  come  most  to  morals  and  to  goodness  that 
we  shall  have  the  most  of  mutual  understanding. 

Thu,,  though  human  good.«s  i.  in  mT^w  a 
complicated  thing  and  difficult  to  understand,  still  I 
think  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  to  compare 
the  customs  of  different  peoples  in  reference  to  it;  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  we  need  not  be  merely  bringing 
their  customs  to  the  standard  of  our  own. 

There  is  a  medium  between  foolish  prejudice  of 
this  sort  and  that  philosophic  indifferentism  which  is 
not  unlikely  to  rise  against  it  in  minds  of  less  earnest- 
ness and  more  knowledge  of  variety  of  custom.  The 
world  is  large  and  wide,  and  nineteenth  century 
civilization  is  not  the  only  important  phase  of  hu- 
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manity  and  hnman  custom  wMch  has  existed  or  does 
exist.  We  look  upon  human  thought  as  expanding 
downwards :  more  correctly  we  might  look  upon  it  in 
three  divisions ;  some  streams  of  it  have  merged  into 
our  present  thought;  some  have  dried  up  without 
doing  so;  some  exist  still  independent  of  that^  full 
and  abundant,  but  stagnant. 

About  any  custom  then  (say  the  Oriental  seclusion  The  most 
of  women),  what  we  have  first  to  consider  is,  whether  S^  to^ 
it  is  of  moral  importance;  if  it  is,  whether  human  |^^,^y 
happiness  is  aflfected  by  it,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  of  c^*^  " 
this ;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  more  importance  and  in  its  tend- 
aU  probability  more  within  our  power  to  judge  of,  ©tevaSig. 
whether  the  moral    and    intellectual    elevation    of 

individuals  and    the    human  race  is  benefited  or 

« 

injured  by  it. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  in  most  cases  snt  a  prior 
we  shall  have  to  consider  also.     To  a  certain  extent,  ?tgnatarai^ 
though  not  80  much  with  goodness  as  with  happi-^®^** 
ness,  before  the  test  can  be  applied,  or  has  meaning, 
there  wants  a  clearing  of  the  ground ;   and  this  is 
in  fact,  the  introducing  of  the  consideration  which 
I  will  call  naturalness.     Giving  it  such  a  name  says 
very  little  about  its  meaning.     What  sort  of  natural- 
ness is  right  ? 

In  speaking  of  morality  in  general,  I  have  said  This  must 
that  it  consists  of  the  union  of  fact  with  ideal  as  we  ^^by 
can  best  unite  them ;  that  man  has  a  double  nature,  ^oaoiogy. 
including,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  things  which  in  a 
manner  exist  of  themselves,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
imagination  and  an  activity  which  enable  him,  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  or  principle  which  suggests  itself  to 
him,  to  make  himself  in  some  respects  what  he  pleases. 
What  he  thus  tries  to  make   himself  is  his  ideal 
nature.     His  having  this  imagination  and  activity 
ia  what  makes  him  a  moral  being.     If  we  would 
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speak  of  him  as  being  one  Datme,  and  give  a  single 
meaning  to  the  word  natuia],  we  must,  as  I  .said« 
unite  the  &ct  and  the  ideal  tc^nether ;  we  must  tiy 
to  distingaish,  in  the  &ct,  that  poot  which  the  ideal 
takes  up,  and  that  which  it  changes.  In  the  usage 
about  women  which  I  spoke  of^  what  lies  at  the 
base  is  the  physical  &ct,  whatever  it  is,  as  to  the 
nature  of  women  in  relation  to  men.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  fi>rm  an  ideal  of  their  active  and  intellectual 
companionship  with  men,  if  they  have  not  a  nature 
which  will  admit  of  such.  Are  we  then  to  take  the 
seclusion  of  women  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world  as  a  mark  of  their  physical  inferiority  which 
our  ideal  about  them  must  recognize^  or  as  a  bad 
portion  of  fact  which  our  ideal  inust  correct?  In 
the  former  case  the  custom  is  what  I  have  called 
'natural/  And  to  find  whether  the  former  is  the 
case  we  must  see  what  women  have  been  and  are, 
in  the  world  and  history.  An  investigation  like  this 
is  sociology,  but  it  differs  from  M.  Comte's  in  this, 
that  we  know  what  we  are  looking  for.  We  have 
got  an  ideal,  and  in  examining  fact  we  do  so  in  order 
to  modify  our  ideal,  to  give  it  form,  and  make  some- 
thing practical  of  it. 
What  10  The  question  really  at  issue  in  regard  of  most  of 

^^*be^  the  great  customs  of  men  is  their  ncUuralnesSy  and 
injurioTM.  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  distinctly  put 
it.  We  have  got  hands  instead  of  wings,  and  though 
some  of  us  individually  might  prefer  the  grand  view 
of  nature,  which  the  former  might  give  us,  to  all  our 
constructive  power,  yet  we  cannot  change.  And  it  is 
well  we  cannot:  for  the  handling  and  constructive 
impulse,  which  goes  with  our  possession  of  hands,  is 
one  of  the  main  constituents  of  our  general  under- 
standing, and  contributes  largely  to  our  separating^ 
distinguishing,  and  individualizing  things  as  things. 
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or  noticing  them  as  particular  objects.  So  it  may 
be  with  various  human  customs.  Acquisition  and 
.  associating  things  with  ourselves  as  our  own,  may 
be  annmpulse  of  our  nature  as  much  as  construc- 
tion is,  and  if  so  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  form  the 
ideal  of  a  society  (other  than  exceptional)  in  which 
no  individual  property  existed,  than  to  wish  that  we 
had  wings.  So  far  as  we  coxild  approximate  to  such 
a  society^  it  would  in.  that  case  be  only  to  our  loss. 
To  determine  what  is  *  natural',  in  human  customs,  is 
a  matter  indeed  of  much  observation  and  diflSculty : 
I  oiBTer  the  term  as  exhibiting  the  reality,  not  as  ah 
easy  test  or  method.  I  have  said  perhaps  enough 
about  ideals  to  justify  tnyself  from  too  great  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  fact.  But  we  must  study  hu- 
man nature  as  it  exists  at  its  best,  as  well  as  think 
of  what  we  should  wish  it  to  be.  . 

Human 'nature  as  a  whole  cannot  judge  itself  as  it  is  diffi- 
individual  man  judges  himself,  it  has  not  a  collective  tCTmine^ 
conscience  or  reflective   power :    but  it  can,  as  a  ^^^}  .^^^ 
whole,  improve,  and  it  is  this  improvement  in  which  ed  to  im- 
we  seem  best  to  see,  for  collective  man,  that  double-  £  ^iT^^ 
ness  of  nature  which  I  have  mentioned  as  consti-  p""*  • 
tuting  morality.    We  must  first- ascertain,  as  we.  can,  • 
that  the  historical  course  of  human  nature  is  npon 
the  whole  improvement,  and  ndt  declension :  for  by 
improvement   we   must    mean    something   diflferent 
from   M.  Comte's   progress,  not,  i.e.  the  fact   of  a 
course  or  development  the  last  phase  of  which,  only 
because  it  is  the  last,  we  are  to  consider  as  the  best. 
Then,  if  we  find  that  there  has  been  real  ijnprove- 
ment,  we  must  set  before  ourselves,  as  well  as  we 
can,  the  features  of  that  improvement;  we  must  see, 
that  is,  how  the  ideal  applies  itself  to  human  nature. 
All  this  is  of  course  diflScult.      Thus  we  may  find 
that,  in  this  course  of  improvement,  the  condition  of 
G.  .  27 
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women  has  risen :  that  the  attachment  to  property  has 
not  dimiBiahed.  The  first  of  these  we  m^hfat  once 
consider  an  improvement :  it  is  an  advance  towards 
the  ideal  which  suggests  itself.  On  the  secdud,  we 
can  conclude  no  more  than  that  up  to  the  present 
time  men  have  not  seen  property  to  be  a  mistake 
and  evil :  it  may  be  so-  for  all  that,  only  there  is  a 
probability,  so  far  as  history  goes,  of  its  naturalness. 
We  must  look  at  the  moral  circumstances  which  in 
the  course  of  history  have  attended  it ;  whether  it 
has  been  associated  with  things  which  we  recognize 
as  improvements,  and  seems  to  have  aided  them  ; 
how  it  stands  with  relation  to  human  comfort,  and 
human  virtue ;  and  much  besides, 
and  Btm  Difficult  as  this  may  be,  there  is  a  fresh  difficulty 

more  diffi-     juji.  j.  i  •  !•" 

cult  to  added  when  we  come  to  apply  our  view  of  improve- 
S^hat"*  ment  iii  the  past  to  our  action  for  the  future.  We 
wiu  aid     KavcT  ffot  to  ludge  from  the  nature  of  the  improve- 

improve-  .  .  •• 

ment  in  •  ment,  whether  what  is  an  improvement  so  far  as  it 
®  "* "®'  has  gone  will  continue  to  be  an  improvement  carried 
further.  We  have  got  to  resist  *la  logique  des  iaits', 
and  the  notion  that  what  is  last  is,  as  such,  best :  we 
•  have  got  to  understand,  when  we  speak  of  an  im- 
provement, why  we  call  it  an  improvement :  and  that 
will,*  in  some  degree,  guide  us  in  going  on. 

Real  crite-  Human  nature  then  is  moral  collectively  in  virtue 
of  this  its  continued  eflfort,  and  more  or  less  succe^, 
in  self-improvement.  Its  ideal  nature  is  what  it 
tries  to  make  itself.  Its  naturalness  of  mere  fact  is 
what  men  without  any  ideal  effort  or  thought  do: 
its  naturalness,  if  we  try  to  unite  ideal  and  fact  into 
one  notion,  is  what  abides  the  same  for  it  during  its 
improvement,  and  this  is  what  we  want  to  find  out, 
for  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  alter  that.  And  therefore  a 
main  thing  which  we  want  to  find  out  in  regard  to 
any  human  custom  is  whether  it  is  of  this  character. 


rion  of 
custom. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RELATION  OF  INDIVmUAL  TO  CUSTOM. 

■ 

I  WILL  now  speak  about  the  relation  of  individual 
conduct  to  general  feeling  or  custom. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  notion  of  right  or  moral  cioee  oon- 
conduct  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  that  it  ^^Zn 
is  acting  as  others  do,  according  to  general  feeling,  *  ^  x^^®" 
custom,  or  opinion.     The  effort  of  education  is  always,  tomary 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  produce  a  systematic  acting  right. 
in  this  way :  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  state  of  society,  • 
it  is  so  especially.     In  the  opinion  of  many,  what 
such  words  as  the  Greek  Siioj  represent  is  custom, 
or  recognized  usage.     However  this  may  be,  whether* 
for  instance  the  word  hi/crj  first  expressed  the  'ac- 
customed,' and  then  was  used  to  express  the  *  right', 
because  people  teally  meant  by. the  right  no  more 
than  the  accustomed ;  or  first  meant  the  rights  and 
then  was  used  to  express  the  accustomed^  because 
people  concluded  that  nothing  but  the  right  could 
become  the  accustomed;   in  either  case  it  is  clear 
that  the  words   custom  and  rightness  were   very 
closely  associated.     Hence  too,  in  a  great- measure, 
the  use  of  the  word  'mores'  to  express  conduct,  with 
its  derivatives,  'morals'  and  'morality.'  Two  views: 

There  are  two  notions,  similar  at  first  sight  but  J^^*^; 
reaUy  different,  involved  in  our  thinking  that  the  ^^^^J^^^*^^^ 
doing  the  customary  is  doing  the  right.     The  cus- it  consti- 
tomary  is  the  non-individual,  and  also   it  is  what  right. 

27—2 
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most  people  do.  That  it  is  this  latter  implies  a  pre- 
simiption  that  it  is  the  right:  the  many,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  ona 
Here  the  independent  existence  of  lightness  is  re- 
cognized :  custom  is  considered  a  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  that  the  customary  Is  the  non- 
individual,  in  a  certain  view  of  rightness,  snakes  it 
the  right:  rightness  has  teen  understood  by  some, 
simply  as.  the  subjugation  of  our  own  particular 
individuality  or  self- consideration  to  a  something 
ruling  it,  as  well  as  other  individualities,  and  making 
them  act  similarly.  In  the  former  case  custom  wit- 
nesses to  rightness :  in  the  latter  it  constitutes  it.  In 
the  former  case  rightness  is  judged  by  fact  and  hu- 
man experience,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  such :  in 
the  latter  case  rightness  is  defined  by  law ;  and  custom 
is  both  a  kind  of  law,  and  the  basis  of  law,  the  vofio^ 
of  Greek,  corresponding  to  the  rnos  et  lex  of  Latin. 
This  latter  is  Hobbism. 
Against  Individuality  may  protest  against  customariness 

the  first    jjj  reference  to  either  of  these  notions,  or  both  :  we 

Tiew,  indi-  1^    T  1  •    .  .1 

TiduaUty    may  refuse  to  believe  that  opinion  either  makes,  or 

denies  the  .      "^       ,.  ,       .  •    r  i  tj.  •     •  /» 

vaUdityof  IS  a  Valid  witncss  to,  rightness.     It  is  m  reierence  to 

nesfl?*"      ^^  'witness  to  rightness  that,  side  by  side  with  the 

grave  and  sententious  teaching  of  early  moralism  to 

do  what  other  people  do,  there  has  always  existed  a 

counter-feeUng  of  contempt- for  the  ox^o^,  and  gnomes 

■   like  ol  irXeiov^  KaKoi :  and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the 

view  of  earnest  religious  systems  of  morality  lik^  the 

Christian;  custom  is  the  world,  the  witness  to  the 

wrong,  not  to  the  right. 

the  second.        At  the  Same  time  there  has  always  been  more  or 

taSsttiat  less  of  Opposition  to  custom  (as  constituting  right)  on 

Se^nou^^^  the  ground  that  morality  or  rightness  is  just  not  in 

custom-     the  customary  or  commanded,  but  in  the  individual 

freJ.         and   free.     Determination   from   without   and   self- 
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determination  from  within  are  not  the  same,  but 

opposite.     We  each  make  our  own  lightness :  and 

although,  from  the  similarity  of  our  circumstances 

and  nature,  it  may  be  the  same  in  one  and  another, 

or  common  to  many,  yet  this  commonness  is  just 

what  we  ought  to  be  suspicious  of,  and  most  careful 

not  to  be  influenced  by.    . 

There  are   thus  two   sorts   of  feeling  of   indi-inthe. 

viduality  or   of   protest    against   custom,   akin    in'^i'ig 

many  respects,  but  still  dijfferent.     The  one  is  the*^??®°*®^ 
,•'■*■,,,  ,   "witii  con- 

feeling  of  responsibility  for  ona  s  self,  the  other  is  science,  in 

the  assertion  of  freedom.  The  former  of  these  we  with  seii- 
may  roughly  call  (I  shall  qualify  as  we  go  on)  the  '®®p®®*- 
belief  in  rightness,  or  in  independent'  lightness ;  the 
latter  the  belief  in  one's  self.  This  belief  in  right- 
ness is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  and  when  it 
degenerates,  it  becomes  crotchetiness  and  puncti- 
liousness, an  inability  to  symbolize  and  associate 
with  others.  The  belief  in  one's  self  is  a  kind  of 
self  respect,  and  when  it  degenerates  it  becomes 
mere  capriciousness  and  eccentricity,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  silly  or  sour  vanity. 

All  education  has  necessarily  a  tendency  to  pro-  Education 
duce  customariness,  or  to  train  the  individual  to*®^^^^ 
think  and  act  as  others  do :   in  fact  this  is  what  cuBtomarf. 

nesB  *  it 

training  means  :  educatiofi  must  do  this,  or  it  does  shouid 
nothing.     So  certain  however  is  it  that  it  will  do^™B*ng°" 
this,  that  in  view  of  almost  all  who  think  about  t^T^snesB 
education,  a  main  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  its  and  free- 
doing  it  too  much.    You  are  sure  to  develope  a  regard 
to  opinion  and  custom :  one  thing  you  want  is  to 
make  this  opinion  the  genuine  wide  opinion  of  the 
whole  society,  not  that  of  a  particular  set,  which 
may   be. a  bad  one;   but  another  thing  you  want 
is,  to  develope  both  the  conscience  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  imder  education,  and  m 
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regard  of  his  conscience^  to  accustom  him  to  use  it  not 
aimply  for  self  judgment  in  aasociation  with   the 
opinion  of  others/ but  also,  with  modesty  indeed  and 
diffidence,  but  still  really,  for  judgment  and  criticism 
of  this  opinion  of  others  itself.     The  developing  the 
independent  conscientiousness  thus  is  what  educa- 
tion can  in  a  measure  do,  and  what  it  is  specially 
bound  to  do,  inasmuch  a,  tho  doing  it  is  the  ^unter^ 
acting  a  possible  evil  result  of  itself.     The  develop- 
ment of  the  independence  of  freedom,  or  trust  in 
one's  self,  is  more  difficult  for  any  education  or  train- 
ing, if  indeed  it  is  possible ;  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  depends  very  much  upon  particular  character, 
and    upon    circumstances    perhaps  independent   of 
education. 
The  con.         To  spoak  howover  first  of  conscientiousness,  the 
^^^^lofe  belief  in  Tightness  or  the  feeling  of  individual  re- 
I'^^l'     eponsibility ;  this  has  nothing  of  that  contempt  for 
judgment  custom   and   the   common   opinion  which  often  ac- 
feeisboond  Companies  the  feeling  of  independence.     He  who  is 
tain^thS     actuated  by  conscientiousness  believes  that  there  is 
indepen-    something  which  he  ousrht  to  do,  and  something: 

dence  of  ,  o  .        o  '  ^        o 

hisdwn     which  other  people  ought  to  do  also;  he  believes 
juogmen  .  ^^^^  ^^^^  want  to  know  it  more  or  less  as  well  as  he 

does ;  and  consequently  their  judgment  on  the  matter, 
expressed  in  their  general  opinion  and  custom,  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  Hm,  unless  he  is  merely  vain  and 
foolish.  And,  in  judging  himself,  he  takes  this  opinion 
constantly  into  account :  the  imagination  how  others 
would  judge,  if  they  knew  what  he  does  about 
himself,  goes  with  his  moral  judgment.  But  for  all 
that,  his  reason  is  hia  own.  This  general  opinion  or 
judgment,  if  it  is  good,  has  grown  so  not  of  itself, 
if  we  may  so  speak,-  but  by  the  putting  together  of 
a  number  of  individually  conscientious  judgments, 
each  affecting  perhaps  and  affected  by  the  others. 
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but  eacli  Having  its  own  root.  Were  opinion  of 
itself  the  law,  there  could  be,  if  we  may  say  so 
again,  no  opinion  :  that  is  to  say,  opinion  would  only 
express  the  residt  of  some  previous  accident  or  fact, 
and  would  be  no  result  of  human  thought.  And  the 
person  who  does  not  preserve  his  individuality  of 
thought  against  it  is  a  traitor  to  it ;  his  disposition 
to  yield  to  it  should  be  an  argument  to  hin^  against 
such  yielding,  for  others  have  probably  had  the  dis- 
position before,  and  have  yielded  to  it,  and  so  far  as 
Jbhey  have  yielded,  so  far  there  is  want  of  ground  for 
the  opinion,  or  chance  that  it  is  wrong. 

Moral  positivism,   that  is,  any   kind  of  moral  Systems 
teaching  which  tends   to   weaken  men's  belief  in  make  mo- 
independent  rightness,  or  their  thought   of  there  JlJ^g*  ^f 
being  something  which  should  be  done,  tends  tof^uoation 
withdraw  the  foundation  upon  which  individual  con-  weaken 
scientiousness  rests,  and  though  it  need  not  tend  Svidn^' 
to  diminish  piuctical  conscientiousness,  because  this  ^^' 
may  be  guarded  against>  yet  it  tends  to  diminish 
the  strength  of  individual  moral  character.     Justice 
may  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  may  unfeignedly 
think  it  so,  but  if  we  regeird  it  as  only  a  matter  of 
education,  or  something  which  has  been  taught  us ; 
and  if  moreover  we  regard  education  as  a  compara- 
tively accidental  superinduction  of  something  (and 
it   is  this  view  of  education,  as  a  superinduction, 
which  is  the  interest  of  ib  in  the  eyes  of  positi- 
vists),  giving  no  value  to  the  consideration,  that  no 
creature,  man  or  other,  can  be  .educated  in  anything 
except  wh^t  it  is  theip  nature  to  be  educated  in  ;— 
then  undoubtedly  the  justice  does  not  lie  so 'deep  in 
our  mind  and  character,  it  will  not  be  so  helpfiil  in 
shaping  our  moral  individuality,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  one  who  thougbt  difTerently  about  it ;  it 
may  be  a  good  working  justice,  but  there  is  not  so 
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much  in  it  ■  either  of  interest  in  the  present,  or  of 
hope  for  future  progress. 
utiiita-  Utilitarianism,  it  is  to  ba  observed,  is  positivist 

nanism  •ji»i_         i      •  •  •      t  ii 

takes  this  or  non-iaealist  only  m  certam  particulars;  and  the 
justice,  but  description  of  it  as  a  matter  of  inductive  science  is 
We  of  the  P^^^^sion  Only,  or  it  would  not  be  moral  philosophy 
general  at  all.  The  dcsirc  of  happiness  (it  being  apparently 
to  be  indiflferept  to  us  whose  happiness  it  is,  our  own  or 
"^^*®'  that  of  others)  is  considered  by  utilitarians  a  spon- 
taneous and  untaught  sentiment  of  our  natiire,  and 

the  one  moral  sentiment;      So  far  utilitarianism  is 

• 

not  positivist;  for  this  happiness  is  a  grand  and  noble 
ideal.  But  any  other  so*called  moral  sentiment,  as 
•of  fairness  or  justice,  is  matter  of  education  or  associa- 
tion, secondary  only,  in  utilitarian  view :  it  is  deve- 
loped in  himian  society  as  a  result  of  the  institutions 
which  the  really  innate  sentiment,  the  desire  of 
happiness,  produces. 
There  is  The  Sentiment  of  fairness  or  justice,  and  the  sen- 

for the dUs-  timent  of  the  desire  of  others'  happiness  certainly 
One^k'ilo  ^^scrvc  to  be  put  into  the  same  class,  and  both  alike 
more  the   be  called  either  spontaneous  and  natural,  or  growths 

product  of._  .  1-,  XT  iat 

education  of  oducation  and  society.  However,  what  x  am  now 
other.  *  concerned  with  is,  that  the  eflTort  of  utilitarianism 
calling  itself  inductive,  is  first,  as  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy, to  discourage  the  thinking  of  anything 
besides  fact^  of  any  ideal,  or  anything  as  what  should 
be  done ;  and  then  when,  untrue  to  its  principle,  it 
does  become  a  moral  philosophy,  to  discourage  the 
thinking  about  some  of  the  moral  principles,  such  as 
fairness  and  justice,  as  other  than  creations  and 
developments  of  human  education  and  opinion.  To 
the  extent  to  which  men  are  led  to  think  in  this 
manner,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  led,  in  r^ard 
of  some  most  important  portions  of  morals,  to  think 
of  human  education  and  opinion  more  highly  than 
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they  slioidd,  and  "that  they  are  the  less  likely  to  as- 
sert their  own  individual  judgment  and  conscience 
against  this  education  and  opinion.  -I  am  not  certaiu 
that  I  shall  be  understood  here,  for  the  matter 
is  complex,  not  X  think  through  my.  fault,  but  on 
accQimt  of  the  exceeding  inappropriateness  of  the 
assumption  of  inductivism  for  anything  in  its  way 
so  idealist  as  Utilitarianism  is.  In  some  points  of 
morals  no  doubt  it  maintains  the  right  of  individual 
judgment,  but  we  want  it  everywhere,  and  want  it 
intelligent  and  consistent. 

The  individuality  of  freedom  is  a  different  thing  individu- 
from  that  of  conscientiousBess  of  whicli  I  have  spoken  ^^L 
It  is   indeed  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  for  con-J^^^jJ^* 
scientiousness   and  self  -  presented  individuality,   ifoneaeiiin- 
this  latter  is  worth  anythmg,  are  the  same  thing,  of  ouetom- 
But  in  the  present  case  the  individual  asserts  his"^^**^* 
judgment,   not  in   exception  or  opposition   to   the 
general   judgment,  but   independently  of    it.    "He 
says,  I  will  deal  with  lightness  by  itself,  without        .    . 
the  intervention  of  any  general  opinion  or  common 
notion,    I    do  not  discuss  or  wish  to  aflfect    the 
views  of  others,  but  simply  take  my  own  view. 

To  what  extent  is  this  proper  in  morality  ? 

Without  any  disposition  to  wrong-doing  a  man 
may  think  that  all  moral  philosophy  and  moral  con- 
sideration is  something  importunate  and  superfluous, 
a  mere  result  of  people's  readiness  to  meddle  with 
others'  actioa  and  judge  about  it,  whether  they  haye 
cause  or  not.  Let  there  be,  for  the  common  interest, 
repression  by  law  of  distinct  offence  which  injures 
others :  for  the  rest,  the  way  in  which  people  in 
society  fall  into  .  general  manners  of  judging,  the 
fashion  of  general  approval  or  disapproval  of  kinds  of 
'action,  from  which  arise  such  notions  as  the  praise- 
worthy, the  honourable,  &c.,  all  this  is  sometliing 
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superfluous,  an  undesirablie  attempC  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  action :  the  wise  thing  is  to  trouble 
oneself  about  it- as  little  as  we  can,  and  the  desirable 
thing  would  be  that  there  should  be  nothing  of  it. 
CuBtom-  On  sober  consideration, .  while,  some  would   say 

ftrin68B  is,i,  »•  i*i  i  tii 

on  the      that  common  opinion  and  judgment  makes  the  praise- 

hdp  ^to     worthy  and  the  honourable,  all,  I  suppose,  would  say 

morality,  ^j^t  without  that  general  interest  of  all  in  the  acts 

of  each,  which. is  the  main  source  of  customariness, 

the  world  would  fare  worse  morally.     Still,  what  are 

the  proper  limits  of  that  interest,  or  we  may  say, 

supervision?     And  how  far  should  our  free  action 

maintain  itself  against  it?     Can  we  arrive  at   any 

principle  as  to  this  ? 

It  makes  In  OUT  particular  state  of  society,  the  disposition 

ferenoe     ^  ovcr-meddUng  in  matters  of  morals  is  rather  taken 

tl^ieure  ^  characteristic  of  an  inferior  level  in  that  society, 

many  con-  and  the  highest  society,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  freest. 

neous       And  because  the  tendency  of  society  with  us  is  rather 
standards  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^f  ^^.^^y  upwards  and 

common  downwards,  the  manner  of  feeling  at  present  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  portions  of  it,  therefore  we 
seem  to  observe  the  spirit  of  moral  meddling,  or  the 
restraint  on  freedom,  to  be  upon  the  increase  in 
general,  and  individual  freedom  to  diminish,  yielding 
to  general  opinion,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  What  is  really  taking  place  is  probably 
that  various  partial  and  rival  forms  of  general  opinion 
yield  to  one  overspreading  one,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  general  majority  is  substituted  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  opinion  of  our  own  rank  or  set.  And  the 
reason  why  at  a  particular  moment,  as  perhaps  the 
present,  the  highest  society  may  appear  the  freest,  is 
merely  because  the  caste  or  clique  opinion  has  become 
weakened,  while  the  more  general  common  opinion* 
has   not   as   yet  taken   its  •  place.     The  restraints 


or  one 
comm< 
standard. 
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and  mannerisms  which  aristocratical  opinion  carries 
with  it  are  very  likely  to  be  weakened  before  the 
restraints  and  mannerisms  of  bourgeois  opinion  are 
prepared*  to  take  their  place.  The  moral  result  of 
this  may  be  good  or  may  be  bad.  In  the  last  century 
when  something  of  the  kind  occurred  in  France,  the 
result  was  bad :  with  us  in  England  at  this  moment 
it  may  be  otherwise. 

Whether  the  change  from  various  rival  forms  of 
common  opinion  to  one  uniform  and  predominating 
one  is  good  or  bad,  depends,  in  my  view,  upon  the 
goodness  of  this  latter  opinion  :  for  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance, of  individuality  as  against  the  opinion,  I  think 
the  circumstances  of  it  are  much  the  same  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  We  are'not  the  more  individual 
for  being  members,  as  to  opinion,  of  a  small  moral 
society  than  of  a  large  one.  In  either  case  it  is 
well  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
danger  of  individuality  being  swamped  in  common 
opinion* 

Morally,  besides  the  constant  reference  of  general  in  either 
opinion  or  custom  to  our  individual  conscience,  which  ^©^^ 
I  have  spoken  of,  we  shoidd  ^tand  to  such  opinion  J|g^^2bn 
and  custom  in  a  relation  of  liberal  subordination,  as  of  indfe- 
distjuaguished  irom  servility ;  ii  it  is  on  an  important 
matter,  because   its  being  the   opinion  of  many  is 
one  argument,  whatever  it  may  weigh,  for  its  being 
right;  if  it  is  unimportant,  because  then    the  one 
should  yield  to  the  many.     But  no  doubt,  two  very 
•  different,  but   constantly  concurring,  tendenqies  of 
human  nature,  shew  themselves  in  this  as  in  other 
things.     These  are  servility,  and  the  love  of  domina- 
tion.    And  the  proper  assertion  of  individual  inde-    . 
pendence  is  something  in  opposition  to  both.      If 
we  do  a  thing  because  we  choose  it  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  it,  we  must  in  reason 
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forbid  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  meddling  and  criti- 
cizing others  in  similar  things. 
Does  de-  Does  equalitarianism  (the  modem  democracy  of 

encourage  M.  do  Tocqucville  and  others),  by  which  I  mean  the 
d°nceT^     feeling  antagonistic  to  aristocracy  and  privilege,  the 
looking  upon  men,  and  their  looking  upon  themselves, 
as  being  all  in  the  same  position,  with  its  accompani' 
ments  of  their  using  the  same  sort  of  language,  wear- 
ing the  same  dress,  Ac,  bring  out  individuality,  or 
the  opposite  ? 
There  is  9        On  this,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as  what 
its  leading  I  havo  been  speaking  of,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
o  simp  e  gg^jjj^g  jj^  ^Q  i^Q  gg^£^  .  equalitarianism  acts  both  .ways ; 


grega- 
rioosnoBS. 


you  hear  a  man  saying  (and  there  need  be  no  harm 
in  his  saying  it,  that  depends  on  the  facts  and  the 
view),  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  that  lord  or  that 
scholar :  and  you  hear  him  the  next  moment  say, 
Now  is  the  day  of  the  masses;  now  we  have  done 
with  special  interests,  special  manners  of-  thinking, 
special  privileges;  one  common  way  of  thinking 
makes  us  understand  each  other  and  act  as  one  man. 
This  latter  is  simple  gregariousness :  what  made  the 
former  state  sociality^  and  not  gregariousness^  was 
in  a  great  degree  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  ways 
of  thinking :  these  abolished,  what  must  now  slave 
us  from  gregariousness,  must  be  a  higher  develop- 
ment, leading  perhaps  to  a  better  sociality;  but  then 
greater  individuality  is  required.  This  7nay  be  a 
result  of  equalitarianism,  but  so,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  gregariousness.  I  suppose  it  is  the  part  of  a ' 
well-wisher  to  human  nature  to  encourage  the  former 
of  these  tendencies,  and  discourage  the  latter. 
This  may         I  should  think  men  might  be  encouraged,  when 

be  averted       ...         •,i  •,  •  r»j.-ii  T 

byimprov-  rojoicmg  ui  the  existonco  or  increase  oi  that  equali- 
ed  ouitiya-  tarj^nisiij^  which  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  high 

civilization,  to  take  pleasure — not  in  the  thought, 
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that  now  superiority  to  them  is  destroyed,  that  all 
are  alike,  and  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  an  unit 
in  a  force  or  mass  so  vast  and  mighty  as  a  civilized 
people — but  rather  in  the  thought,  that  now  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  their  cultivating  and  developing 
their  thought  and  feeling  in  the  way  in  which  their 
nature  seems  to  lead,  and  pursuing  their  ideal, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  only  it  is  reasonable.  My 
saying  this  will  probably  excite  a  smile,  when  the 
mass  of  the  hewers  of  wood  aind  drawers  of  'water  in 
society  is  considered.  But  I  say  it  deliberately. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  now,  and  no  one  can 
be  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  terrible  exigence 
of  mere  life  in  regard  of  a  large  portion  of  society. 
But  self-cultivation  and  self-developnient  are  not  in 
any  class,  other  than*  exceptionally,  the  business  of 
life,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  business  bf 
life,  they  will  associate  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  poorer  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  richer,  if 
there  is  the  mind  to  make  them  do  so.  Leisure, 
in*  our  active  time,  is  what  few  wish  for,  or  know 
what  to  do  with  when  they  have  got  it,  and  most 
rich  people  are  as  much  occupied  as  any  poor.  Let 
a  man  be  encouraged  to  be  sdraething  as  a  man 
besides  what  he  is  as  a  wheel  of  the  great  industrial 
machine.  If  the  man  holding  the  plough  for  two 
shillings  a  day  can  become  the  merchant  writing 
at  his  desk  and  earning  a  hundred  pounds  a  day, 
let  him:  in  the  mean  time  the  energies  of  both 
•are  engrossed,  and  it  requires  an  effort  for  either 
to  be  anything  more  than  his  work :  good  sense,  force 
of  character,  imaginative  feeling,  vigour  of  mind 
seem  to  me  quite  as  possible  for  the  poor  man  as  for 
the  richer,  if  you  can  only  get  him  to  value  them^. 

*•  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  author's  views  on  this  subject,  com- 
pare a  paper  entitled  'Thought  versus  Learning*  in  Good  JVbrdi  for 
December  1871,  and  his  printed  sermons,  pp.  126  foil.    Ed. 
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What  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  has  been  the 
merging  or  sinking  of  our  individual  feeling  in  the 
general  feeling  of  everybody.     What  I  said  before 
about  the  assertion  of  individual  freedom,  was  rather 
in  reference  to  the  interference  of  the  general  or 
common  feehng  \^ith   our  individual  feeling.     The 
two  considerations   are    cognate :    the    interference 
tends  to  produce  the  sinking  of  individuality :  if  the 
•  individuality  is  not  cared  for  there  is  no  repugnance 
to  the  interference. 
Is  the  in-         But  about  the  interference  :  is  it  reasonable  and 
of  Bociet^  moral  in  matters  as  to  which,  whatever  we  do,  to  all 
^casea^   appearance,  no  harm  will  arise  to  others;   matters 
which  only  wliich,  to  all  appearance,  only  concern  ourselves? 
the  indi-  This,  in  the  principle  of  it,  is  .the  question  of 

^  °  moral  philosophy  against  social  philosophy:  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  opposition  between  the 
two.  I  have  myself  rather  ma^itained  against  the 
utilitarians  that  it  is  not  till  sociality,  i.  e.  the  recon- 
ciUation  or  putting  together  of  different  interests, 
begins,  that  the  notion  of  morality  begins,  whereas 
their  view  is  that  rudimental  morality  is  the  love  of 
happiness,  independently  of  the  consideration  whose 
happiness  it  is :  still  by  moral  philosophy  we  are 
Ukely  to  mean  something  applying  more  widely  and 
going  more  deeply  than  what  we  mean  by  social 
philosophy.  This  however,  is  a  matter  of  language : 
the  terms  might  be  looked  on  as  coextensive,  or 
either  might  include  the  other :  in  the  earlier  Greek 
philosophy  *  social',  if  so  we  translate  TroXtrwcos,  was 
the  more  extensive,  *  moral,'  tjOlkos,  the  less  so :  in 
the  present  day  I  think  we  more  commonly  employ 
them  the  other  way. 
Should  The  three  ancient  'regulse  juris'  are,  as  I  have 

^w*Se  mentioned,  'neminem  Isadere,  suum  cuique  tradere, 
*^J^*®J^5  ^oneste  vivere:'  some  will  say  the  laat  is  only  an 
nizance?    affair  of  cach  man's  individual  consideration. 
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The  question  is  probably  not  so  much  whether 
the  good  chaaracter  of  each  member  of  the  society 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  society,  for  few 
will  deny  that  it  is,  but  whether  the  general  opinion 
of  the  society,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  can  be  applied 
with  advantage,  in  the  judging  of  individual  cha- 
racter, further  than  as  actions  are  done  which  actually 
affect  the  interests  of  others.  .  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that,  in  reality,  any  principle  Can  be  maintained 
on  this  subject,  further  than  the  very  general  one, 
that  each  individual  will  do  well  to  respect  •  general 
opinion,  but  must  not  be  afraid  to  differ  from  it, 
sometimes,  because,  in  the  particular  instance,  he 
thinks  it  wrong,  sometimes,  because  he  thinks  it  in- 
terfering and  importunate.  To  bring  all  caaes  in 
which  he  thinks  nobody  is  injured  but  himself  under 
this  last  class,  seems  to  me  going  against  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  inevitably  go  in  education,  and 
in  fact  in  life  altogether.  We  are  each  of  us  pro- 
perly restraints,  to  some  degree,  upon  each  •other, 
and  I  think  we  shaU  most  of  us  allow  that  we  are 
the  better  sometimes  for  that  restraint.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  line  can  be  drawn,  for  moral 
guidance,  which  this  opinion  supposes.  Between  what 
injures  others  and  what  does  not,  it  is  hard  enough 
to  draw  the  line  even  in  regard  to  what  is  palpable 
and  flagrant^  and  in  the  (comparatively)  rough 
way  which  will  do  for  the  legislator  and  the  judge  : 
if  we  are  supposed  to  be  really  conscientious,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible.  If  we  want  'neminem  laedere' 
we  must  ^iioneste  vivere,'  and  we  must  take  others' 
opinion  in  part-judgment  as  to  what  is  'honeste.'        Society  is 

Suppose  we  draw  in  the  opinion  a  littie,  and  put  in  our  ac- 
it  in  this  form,  what  I  aw  (morally)  is  my  own  con-  JlTeeT-^ 
cem  only,  iiothing  but  what  I  do  can  be  yours — ^will  *ftii»  extent 
it  stand  then  ?    In  this  form  of  it  we  give  up  from  character.- 
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our  own  exclusive  cognizance  not  only  whatever  may 
possibly  directly  injure  others  (as  we  think),  but 
also  whatever'  can  possibly  be  directly  known  to 
others,  so  as  to  have  any  effect,  for  instance,  in  the 
way  of  example.  But  even  in  excepting  our 
thoughts,  feelings  and  imaginations,  we  can  hardly 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  here  we  arrive  at  some- 
thing which  cannot  affect  others:  so  far  as  they 
constitute  our  present  or  future  character,  which 
determines  our  action,  they  may  affect  them.  It  13 
indeed  the.  fact  that  here  we  have  a  knowledge  unlike 
in  kind  what  others  can  have,  and  here  must  be  the 
root  of  all  self-assertion  against  conventionalism  and 
mere  custom:  but  even  here  we  are  not  free  from 
moral  respects,  and  in  these  we  are  bound  to  take 
account  of  other  judgments  besides  our  own. 
Are  men  Let  US  uow  for  a  moment  ask  a  question  which 

afohe^or  in  cannot  really  be  answered,  but  which  is  useful  to 
crowds?     think  of,  and  which  I  will  put  roughly  thus.  Are 
men  better  in  crowds,  or  by  themselves  ?   Is  the  root 
of  goodness  in  them  more  their  own  feeling,  or  the 
common  feeling  ? 

It  will  be  judged  from  what  I  have  said  that  my 
•  opinion  is  that  goodness,  and  also  evil,  springs  firom 
both  and  froiii  either,  and  that  it  is  according  to  the 
circumstances  whether  one  or  the  other  of  them  is 
the  case.  Crowds  will  sometimes  do  what  no  indi- 
vidual among  them  would  have  been  bad  enough 
to  do,  and  individuals  will  often  do  what,  in  a  com- 
pany of  others,  they-  would  never  have  thought  of 
proposing.  I  have  been  speaking  qf  custom  above 
as  a  good  agent ;  it  is  constantly  a  bad  one,  people 
too  often 'inp,ke  each  other  worse  instead  of  better. 
As  a  general  rule  we  expect  to  find  the  more  marked 
good,  and  evil  too,  suggested  by  individuality :  the 
more  ordinary,  by  common  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ON  CHARACTER,  WILL,  AND  EDUCATION. 

In   the  last  chapter,  I  Bpoke  of  social  habits  or  Man,  nn- 
customs,  and  of  individual  action  or  thought  only  in'mais,  ht» 
relation  to  these.     In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  of  j;j^^;^1|^. 
the  individual  and  his  own  custom.  *  ^^^'^^  o««- 

Th^  customs  of  human  nature  are  the  analogue 
to  the  habits  of  animals.  Man  differs  from  the 
animals  in  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  them,  he 
makes  his  own  customs  or  social  habits,  whereas 
their  habits  are  generic,  or  made  for  them.  In  their 
natural  state  they  have  one  social  habit  for  the  race, 
with  but  little  of  individual  habit  in  addition  to 
thia  When  tamed  or  domesticated,  it  is  true,  they 
partake,  in  some  slight  degree,  of  men's  social  cir- 
cumstances: and  individual  variety,  and  individual 
character,  are  generated  in  them  beyond  what  would 
be  possible  in  a  wild  stated 

Moral  philosophy  is  the  study  of  duty  and  of 
character  combined,  though  it  is  from  the  latter  that 
it  has  received  its  name. 

*  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  exa^^geration  in  the  contrast  here  drawn 
between  wild  and  tame  animals.  Of  coarse  we  have  a  far  better  oppor- 
tnnity  of  observing  the  latter  than  the  f(»*mer :  but  is  there  any  ground 
for  supposing  that,  if  we  were  able  to  watch  closely  a  herd  of  wild  horee?, 
say,  we  should  not  find  among  them  sluggish  and  spirited,  vicious  and 
gentle,  just  as  we  do  in  our  stables?  Sir  John  Lubbock  has,  I  believe, 
discovered  traces  of  idiosyncrasy  in  ants ;  and  there  is  t^rtainly  a  groat 
difference  in  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  wild  creatures  of  the  samo 
(ipecics  may  be  tamed.    Ed. 

G.  28 
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By  *e£hics'  we  mean  the  science  of  character, 

-     ^0os,  of  which  xapoKTTip  denotes  the  distinguishing 

feature  or  characteristic.     The  Latins,  more  poorly, 

spoke  only  of  mores  or  habits.      We  speak  vaguely 

of  habits,  dispositions,  A;a  ;  but  we  put  them  all  into 

one  whole  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  character :  in 

our  older  language  it  would  have  been  called  his 

temper,  perhaps  his  complexion. 

^dwiu '        ^*'  ^  ^^  ^^  character  that  I  have  now  to  speak : 

in  refer-    habits  are  the  features  of  it :  but  character  is  not 

these  cufl-  .ouly  a  list,  or  the  sum,  of  habits ;  it  involves  a  rela- 

^^^       tion  among  them,  making  it  one.     And  it  involves 

another  more  important  relation,  which  is  in  many 

respects  analogous  to    the    relation    between   the 

action  of  the  individual  and  the  general  custom; 

I  mean  the  relation  of  the  mil  to  the  habits. 

Internal  If  we  may  talk  of  comparative  wonderfiilness  in 

nature  of,  •  -,  ,  ,,  *.. 

plants :  the  umvorso,  rudimentanness  m  its  application  to 
what  I  will  call,  the  internal  nature,  or  the  generic 
vital  force,  seems  to  me  the  most  wonderfiiL  The 
seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  plant  has,  say,  a  certain 
definite  JSrangement  of  its  parts,  which  we  describe 
as  its  generic  character :  but  the  fact  that  the  seed 
has  this  arrangement  of  parts  suggests  no  reason 
why  the  plant  should  grow  up  to  the  particular 
generic  habit  of  its  maturity :  along  with  its  arrange- 
ment of  parts  it  has  its  own  generic  vital  force,  the 
source  or  rudiment  of  a  generic  difference  which 
exists  throughout  every  portion  of  the  plant  in  its 
future  growth ;  so  that  there  is  a  vast  general  dif- 
ference made  up  of  an  infinity  of  particulars,  and 
the  force  generative  of  this  infinity  is  contained  in 
the  seed.     This  I  call  the  internal  natura 

of  imi-  Animals  have  niore  wiU  than  plants  (if  indeed  the 

latter  have  any,  which  I  do  not  say  they  have  not), 
and  consequently  they  have  a  more  marked  internal 
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nature.  We  find  in  plants  a  few  actiona  corre- 
sponding to  the  habits  of  animals^  such  as  might  be 
called  semi-instinctiva  But  animals  have  in  their 
body  a  most  complicated  machine  which  they  must 
use  by  effort  of  will,  and  which  they  have  got  to^  use 
in  a  particular  way  if  they  are  to  keep  themselves 
alive  by  it.  They  always  do  know  how  to  use  it : 
this  knowledge,  or  impulse,  or  instinct,  is  a  fact  in 
nature  as  real  and  as  important  as  the  fact  of  the 
particular  form  of  the  animal.  As  it  has  its  external 
nature  in  a  system  of  organs  and  limbs,  so  it  has  its 
internal  nature  in  a  system  of  impulses  and  habits. 
This  moral  frama  miit  have  pa4  of  diflferent  de- 
grees of  refinement  and  importance.  The  simple 
impulses  to  use  the  particular  organizations  must  be 
backed  by  certain  natural  tempers  or  habits,-  or  they 
would  fail  to  support  life.  If  we  could  conceive  a 
particular  carnivorous  animal  bom  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  its  species,  and  destitute,  we  will  say,  of 
patience,  it  could  not  exist.  These  tempers  or  habits 
give  the  animal  a  natural  character. 

Man  has  more  mil  than  the  inferior  animals ;  of  man. 
and,  corresponding  with  this,  he  has  an  internal 
nature,  which,  beginning  at  first  muph  more  poorly 
than  theirs,  comes  in  the  result  to  be  infinitely 
richer.  This  is  on  account  of  the  special  property 
of  educability  in  it,  which  does  not  exist  in 
them. 

Animals  in  a  wild  state  are  probably  bom  with  smaii 
scarcely  any  individtial,  as  opposed  to  generic  dif-  fo^eduoa- 
ference  of  character :  this  arises  firom  the  absence  of  **^?"*"^- 

mals  as 

individual  variety  in  the  parents  or  their  circum- compared 
stances.    Human  beings  are  bom  evidently  with  a  ^*    ™*°' 
vast  amount  .of  rudimentary  individual  difference, 
quite  independently  of  anything  which  education 
may  afterwards  add.     And  the  more  there  is  of 
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individual  difference  in  the  parents,  the  more  will 
there  be  of  variety  in  the  o&pring. 

In  a  wild  state,  animal  education,  if  there  is  any, 
is  soon  over,  and  always,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  suc- 
ceeds. No  failure  on  the  parents'  part  causes  birds 
to  grow  up  without  learning  to  fly.  But  human 
character  is  a  most  various  graft  of  education  and 
circumstances  on  the  primary  individuality  by  which 
this  may  be  modified  to  an  extent  which  we  can 
hardly  determine. 
DiYiflion  I  shall  spcaJk  about  character  upon  the  following 

ject/*^  'scheme :  1st,  on  the  elements  of  character;  2nd,  on 
formation  of  character;  3rd,  on  the  criticism  or  judg- 
ment of  character ;  4th,  on  will  in  character ;  5th,  on 
will  against  character,  or  reformative  of  character ; 
6th,  on  will  and  action  entirely  independent  of  cha- 
racter. 
Elements         Character  is  general  and  particular ;  there  is  a 
du^cS-  general  character,  so  to  speak,  belonging  to  all  men 
^^^^^'      alike,   as  there  is  a  general  conformation  of  face. 
The   examination  of  the  elements  of  such  general 
character  is  general  moral  psychology,  and  in  that 
view  I  shall  not  treat  the   subject   here.     Besides 
this,  each  man  has  a  particular  or  individual  charac- 
ter as  he  has  his  own  features  of  &ce :  it  is  this  part 
of  general  human  nature,  which  is  from  the  b^in- 
ning  different  in  different  individuals,  that  I  shall 
speak  of  now. 
indiviau-         Setting  aside  exceptional  identifications  by  pecu- 
perma.      har  marks,  and  considering  as  unimportant,  in  com- 
taUonS^*  parison  with  features  of  the  face,  what  I  may  call 
ri/^toe  ^®^*^^^  ^^  *^®  body,  length  of  legs  or  arms,  &c.,  we 
know  or  identify  a  man  by  his  face  and  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice  :  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  por- 
tion which  we  can  readily  describe,  and  there  is 
something  which  goes  beyond  our  description,  which 
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is  specially  individual  to  the  man,  which  we  gene- 
rally call  expression,  in  the  same  vague  manner  in 
which  we  talk  of  instinct.  Here  the  outer  passes 
into  the  inner  nature ;  or  possibly  the  connexion 
between  the  two  may  be  more  intimate  than  this ; 
it  may  be  the  .inner  nature  which  determines,  or 
there  may  be  inner  nature  to  correspond  with, 
variety  of  feature  beyond  that  which  we  generally 
understand  bs  expressive ;  and  the  same  with  the 
conformation  and  size  of  the  brain,  and  the  cor- 
responding shape  of  the  head;  these  questions  of 
physiognomy  and  phrenology  I  do  not  touch.  But 
the  individuality  of  each,  which  appears  outwardly 
by  feature,  and  look,  and  tone  of  voice,  is  clearly 
something  more  than  such  feature,  look,  and  voice, 
and  this  which  it  is  more  is  what  I  call  the  indi- 
vidual inner  nature.  Supposing  continued  life,  the 
outward  part  will  go  through  change  on  change ;  but 
there  will  be  something  about  it  constituting  its 
sameness,  which  something  we  may  describe  in 
various  ways :  we  may  say  there  is  something  about 
the  features  which  will  never  change,  or  the  man 
will  cease  to  be  the  same ;  we  may  say  that  what- 
ever the  man  becomes,  outwardly,  at  a  future  time, 
he  becomes  by  development  of,  and  by  a  change 
from  what  he  is  now^  constituting  a  line  of  sequence 
from  this  to  what  he  becomes ;  and  there  are  various 
other  ways  in  which  we  might  describe  the  same 
general  fact.  Whatever  we  say  thus  of  the  outward 
nature  we  may  say  of  the  inward.  A  man's  features 
are  one  mark  of  his  individuality,  and  as  such  they 
contain  in  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  that  he  can 
possibly  be  to  all  eternity ;  they  are  a  prophecy ;  his 
individuality  is  a  limitation  which  he  can  never  get 
over,  and  his  features  are  the  sign  of  it. 

There  are  two  origins  thus  for  his  moral  thought. 
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both  independent^  and  both,  fixed ;  the  one  his  ideal 
of  perfection^,   the  other  his   own  neoessary  indi- 
viduality.    The  latter  of  these,  if  it  is  rightly  dear 
to  him,  may  be  no  less  dear  thaii  the  former;  it 
gives  him  the  universe,  or  fixes  his  universe ;  if  he 
is,  he  must  be  contented  to  be  himself,  and  the 
moral  hope  is  that  each  may  live  so  that  this  may  be 
not  only  a  subject  of  contentment,  but  of  gladness, 
and  in  a  measure,  of  pride.     He  may  be  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  may  be  what  man  should  be, 
which  two  united  make  what  he  should  be, 
^nte  of         "^^  elements  of  moral  character  are  the  feelings, 
°^^te  *^*"  ®^^*'i^M>  ^^  passions  (I  use  the  word  quite  vaguely) : 
prediapo-  in  each  of  these  we  suppose  a  general  notion  appli- 
partiouiar  Cable  to  a  large  number  of  minds,  though  in  indi- 
passiong.   y^^gj  min.ds  it  may  exhibit   special   peculiarities 
beyond  what  we  can  at  all  follow.     The  features,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  native  or  congenital  inward  natiure 
are  certain  predispositions  for  the  existence  of  these 
passions,  when,  the  occasion  shall  arisa 

It  is  probable  that  all  such  predispositions  are  in 

some  way  mairked  in  the  external  organization.     As 

examples   may  be  mentioned  a  tendency,  more  or 

less,  to  animal  appetite ;  mor6  or  less  of  firmness,  or 

on  the   other  hand   of  softness  and  yieldingness ; 

Such  pre-  itiore  or  less  of  energy  and  hopefulness.     Such  pre- 

tions  are    dispositions  are  neither  wrong  nor  right,  nor,  properly 

bad^OT     speaking,  good  or  bad.     To  a  certain  degree,  higher 

good  in     or  lower,  perhaps  .better  or  worse,  mjay  be  predicated 

Beivea.      of  them :  but  they  are  all,  without  ceasing  to  exist, 

so  alterable  by  reason  and  hiabit,  that  what  might 

seem  the  lowest  of  them  may  be  made  the  foundation 

of  the  most  noble  character. 


^  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  objective  ideal  of  the  race ;  the  sabjectiTe 
ideal  is  of  course  continually  changing.    Ed. 
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The  natujre  of  men  dijSers  £rom  that  of  fjnimal^ 
in  thifi  respect,  that  whatever  there  may  be  innate 
in  him,  his  actual  life  is  sure  very  greatly  to  form 
and  modify.  Upon  the  bases  of  the  constitutional 
tempers,  there  are  formed,  by  the  admixture  of  will 
and  reason,  other  tempers,  more  or  less  like  these, 
of  a  more  marked  and  distinct  character,  and  it  is 
these  of  which  the  terms  virtuous  and  vicious,  good 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  honourable  or  disgraceful,  may 
be  predicated. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  definite itisim. 
line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  congenital  and  to  d^tin- 
what  is  result  of  education.  There  may  be  a  part  of  ?^^' 
that  which  is  individual  to  the  bom  human  creature  ^^**  ^^ , 

ooDgexutal 

which  comes  from  some  spiritual  source,  distinct  from  and  the 
the  parents:  of  that  I  say  nothing;  in  any  case  we^tarfd[re- 
camot  distinguish  it  Again,  what  comes  from  the  '^l^, 
parente  is  undistinguishable  from  what  comes  from 
maternal  communication,  influence  and  tenderness, 
when  all  is  as  yet  merely  plastic  and  unformed* 
And  60  the  process  goes  on:  where  .the  congenital 
individuality  ceases,  and  where  education  begins,  we 
cannot  say.  Education  is  not,  in  the  case  of  men, 
a  quasi-accident,  a  thing  which  might  be  or  might 
not  be :  it  is  to  man  what  that  which  we  call 
instinct  is  to  each  kind  of  animals,  viz.  what  he  has 
to  depend  on  for  being  able  to  live  at  all :  in  failure 
of  education  of  any  kind,  his  individuality  would 
not  be  the  more  developed,  but  the  reverse:  it 
would  not  be  brought  out  at  all.  Man's  having 
mind  or  moral  nature  might  almost  be  said  to  consist, 
in  this,  that  in  his  earliest  infant  life  there  go^  on 
(except  in  entirely  abnormal  cases)  an  actual  educa- 
tion to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  animals. 
As  the  infant  has  to  be  taught,  but  does  learn, 
intellectual  and  practical  processes  which  the  ani- 
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mals  cannot  be  made  to  learn,  so  his  feelings  become 
developed  by  communication  with  others ;  in  regard 
of  which  process,  we  may  consider  important  either 
the  actual  fact  that  they  become  so  developed,  that 
he   is  taught,    or  the  fact  of  his  nature   that  his 
feelings  are  such  as  to  be  thus  developed,  that  it  is 
his  nature  to  learn.     The  former  is  education,  the 
latter  nature :    how  we   ought  exactly  to  speak  or 
think  on  the  subject,  is  hard  to  say;  only  this  infant 
education,  if  it  is  education,  is  something  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  education  afterwards.     The 
nature  of  this  importance  we  shall  see  more  fully 
soon,  when  we  consider  how  subsequent  education 
modifies  individuality  :  this  earliest  education  all  but 
makes  it. 
Prodispo-         Character  consists  in  the  comparative  readiness 
developed  with  which  OHO  and  another  of  the  simple  feelings 
positions,  or  passious,  fear,  hope,  desire,  aversion,  love,  hatred, 
intoim-^^  anger,  gratitude,  and  others,  are  drawn  out;  their 
bits  and    comparative  intensity  and  duration ;   the  manner  in 
'  which  they  associate  themselves  with   one  another 
and  with  the  intellectual  feelings,  especially  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  the  circumstances  of  these  intellec- 
tual feelings  become  important  circumstances  of  moral 
character. 

The  congenital  predispositions  to  the  indulgence 
of  one  or  another  of  these  feelings,  being  in  different 
measures  checked,  encouraged,  or  in  other  ways 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  early  education,  are 
developed  into  dispositions :  there  is  a  disposition 
to  indulge  fear,  hatred,  anger,  a  disposition  to  be 
deceitful,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  frank,  open, 
perhaps  impudent,  perhaps  bold  and  violent:  this 
is  character  in  its  simpler  form.  Then  again,  as  time 
goes  on,  these  dispositions  are  Some  of  them  in- 
dulged, some  checked,  and  they  become  variously 
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complicated  together :  there  are  thus  formed  dispo- 
sitions very  complex  and  individual,  hard  to  follow 
in  consciousness  and  observation,  and  hard  to  de- 
scribe, and  there  are  formed  besides  confirmed  habits 
and  regular  ways  and  customs  of  feeling,  thought 
and  action  This  is  complete  and  developed  cha- 
racter. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  notion  of  the  state  of  facts,  Meaning 
we"  must  endeavour  to  present  it  to  ourselves  as  much  ?habit^™ 
:is  possible  independently  of  the  particukr  words, 
which  are  used  so  variously  that  without  continued 
definition  and  re-definition  of  them,  as  we  employ 
them,  they  are  worse  than  useless  for  thought.  The 
word  *  habit'  has,  we  may  say,  four  senses.  Properly 
and  etymologicaUy  it  is  a  translation  of  cift9,  and 
means  a  state  of  mind ;  being  synonymous  on  the 
whole  with  Sta^co-w,  of  which  the  translation  is 
*  disposition' :  and  this  latter,  not  habit,  is  the  term 
which  I  mean  to  employ  in  this  first  sense.  In  the 
next  place  the  word  *  habit*  has  been  loosely  used  for 
'custom'  corresponding  nearly  with  l6o^ :  I  shall  not 
use  it  thus,  but  shall  have,  with  some  care,  to 
distinguish  its  moral  meaning  firom  this  sense.  It 
means,  thirdly,  'confirmed  disposition';  a  state  of  mind 
more  or  less  strong,  permanent,  rooted :  this  is  the 
seiise  in  which  I  used  it  just  now,  and  may  probably 
use  it  again.  It  means,  finally,  a  confirmed  state  of 
mind  as  iii  the  last  sense,  but  with  this  addition,  that 
it  is  viewed  as  having  some  resemblance  to  a  mere 
custom,  secondary  and  superinduced,  and  distin- 
guished from  states  of  mind  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  native,  congenital  individuaUty,  and 
are  called,  in  contrast  to  this  habit, '  nature'.  I  shall 
generally  use  'habit'  in  this  sense;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  this  use  quite  separate  from  that 
just  mentioned.    When  we  say    'habit. is  second 
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nature',  we  cannot  really  distinguish  whether  the 

word  habit  is  used  in  this  or  the  previous  sense. 

'Nature' and 'habit' are  both  vague. 

Growth  of       The  character  then  of  each  man  is  his  habitual 

through     way  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting;  and  this  is 

ucation.  generated  from  the  immediate,  instinctive,  impulsive 

thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  life  begins  with, 

by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  social  life;  in 

other  words>  by  what  in  a  wide  sense  might  be  called 

his  education,  of  which  any  deliberate  education  of 

him  is  only  a  small  part. 

Education  in  this  wide  sense  is,  for  the  most  part, 
influence  of  others  in  various  ways ;  partly  as  causing, 
without  any  direct  action  on  the  will,  a  custom  of 
acting  in  some  particular  manner  ot  indulging  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  feelings ;  partly  in  directly  command- 
ing some  sort  of  action,  which  so  becomes  customary ; 
partly  in  furnishing  example;  partly  in  supplying  an 
object  to  aim  at  and  a  standard  to  judge  by ;  and 
•  ^Bxtly  in  other  ways.  But  a  portion  of  it,  in  some 
cases  large,  i$  direct  effort  of  the  individual  applied 
to  lumself,  in  what  is  called  self-education,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral 

The  formation  of  character  is  the  change  of  feel- 
ing into  character,  or  into  habit  in  the  wide  sense ; 
the  change  of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  as  prompt- 
ers of  action,  into  an  immediate  and  almost  invol- 
untary performance  of  the  action  without  preparatory 
consciousness  :  the  action  gets  more  and  more  to  do 
itself,  as  we  might  say.  This  is  the  process  of  all 
practical  learning,  i.  e.  of  all  learning  the  result  of 
which  is  action,  whether  action  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
limbs. 
Leftming  The  abovo  consideration  is  important  in  various 
sibiH^.  wd^ys.  First,  in  all  learning  we  lose  something, 
though,  in  all  learning  which  is  of  value,  we  gain 
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more.  But  in  all  learning  some  sensibility  or  sensi^ 
tiveness  is  extinguished:  familiarity  blunts.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  *a  fresh  eye'  to  things :  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  letoneiB  aware  of  the  bearing  of  this 
fact^  it  would  give  a  new  interest  to  their  learning, 
even  though  it  should  in  some  degree  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  it.  We  see  each  thing  for  the  first  time  in 
a  way  in  which  we  shall  never  see  it  again :  and,  if 
we  really  valued  our  own  mental  processes  at  their 
true  worth,  we  should  mark  our  manner  of  seeing  it, 
and  see  it  with  a  vividness  which^ould  bear  fruit  in 
our  ntund  afterwards.  If  the  mature  hfMwer  could 
add  to  his  knowledge  the  sensibility  of  the  ignorant, 
thirsty  for  knowledge,  his  knowledge  would  be  more 
valuable  than  it  is,  because  fresher,  keener,  livelier. 

However  it  is  with  morals  that  I  am  concerned  similarly 
now.     Every  one's  character  has  its  history :  it  is  a  SSSg 
tree  the  shape  of  whose  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  ^^J!^' 
depends  upon  something  native,  or  in  the  seed,  but^ffttem* 
whose  shape  in  general,  as  we  look  at  it,  the  direction  Btrength- 
and  form  of  whose  boughs  and  branches  depend  upon  Seprao- 
a  thousand  circumstances' in  the  past.     As  the  tree  *^^  ^*^^*' 
has  grown  by  the  conversion  of  sap  and  living  circum-- 
ambient  bark  into  strong  but  comparatively  dead 
wood ;  as  knowledge  has  grown  by  the  correction  of 
suppositions  and  imaginations  and  their  fixing  into 
l^ts  and  formulas;  so  character  has  grown  into 
comparatively  unconscious  habit  by  the  conversion  of 
ever  active  feeling  and  impulse,  that  is,,  by  a  stiffen- 
ing of  otir  moral  being  analogous  to  the  stiffening 
and  strengthening  of  our  corporeal  frame  from  child- 
hood to  maturity. 

What  Butler  has  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  impressions  become  faint  as  practical  habits 
become  strong,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  this :  it  has 
no  special  reference  to  oin*  moral  being ;  and  it  is  of 
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great  importance  that  we  should  not  misconceive  and 
misapply  it. 
Butthifl  Though  learning,  as  I  have   said,  is  the  extm- 

Sat"/      guishing  of  some  sensibility  or  some  consciousness  and 
^mity^'  attention,  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  practical  apti- 
may  take  tude ;  yet  this  ought  to  be  always  in  order  to  the 
of  the       development  of  higher  sensibility,  to  an   increased 
^'^^^'       consciousness  of,  and  attention  to,  objects  of  more 
consequence  with  which  the  existence  of  the  former 
sensibility  and  consciousness  would  be  incompatible. 
The  accomplished  pianist  touches  the  keys  mechani- 
cally, in  comparison  with  the  beginner  who  has  to 
think  where  he  shall  put  each  finger,  but  the  former 
has  only  learnt  this  mechanicalness  in  order  to  the 
application  of  his  sensibility  and  attention  to  the 
music  with  which  his  imagination  is  teeming,  or  the 
beauties  of  composition  which  his  higher  sensibility 
tastes.    We  must  become  used  to  some  things  if  we 
would  freshly  taste  and  enjoy  others. 
Character,        The  question  of  habit,  considered  as  something 
ledge,  ia^'  suporinduced,  or  against  nature,  was  the  first  ques- 
wSe'it  te*  tion  about  habit  which  presented  itself  ta  us :  here 
growing,    we  have  the  question  of  habit  against  sensibility. 
What  Butler  has  said  has  refer^ice  also  to  another 
question  which  will  shortly  arise,  that  of  habit  against 
will,  or  of  fixedness  of  character.     If  this  fixedness 
arose  from  increased  insensibility,  firom  diminished 
moral  consciousness,  it  would  only  be  a  partial  moral 
advantage.    As  it  is,  while  the  impressions  which  go 
to  the  formation  of  moral  habits  wear  out,  other  moral 
sensibilitiea  develope  themselves,  and  higher  ones. 
Part  of  the  tree  is  for  strength  alone,  no  longer  soft 
and  sensible,  but  it  has  still  besides  its  fresh  and 
living  growth.     Character,  like  knowledge,  is  only 
so  far  truly  alive  as  it  is  still  further  growing.    Some 
things  are  unquestioned,  fixed,  at  once  acted  upon ; 
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• 

but  there  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  moral  thought 
and  moral  feeling.  We  have  not,  in  virtue  of  our 
habit,  become  a  machine  or  a  law. 

Of  course,  while  our  moral  character  is  forming, 
we  are  of  more  interest,  whether  to  others  or  to  our^ 
selves;  but  even  when  formed  our  moral  character 
ought  still  to  be  freshly  forming.  We  must,  if  we 
live,  grow  old  corporeally,  pei'haps  intellectually,  but 
morally  we  certainly  need  not.  And  we  are  sent 
into  the  world,  we  may  suppose,  not  only  to  do  right 
as  a  result,  but  to  have  a  moral  history  in  the  course 
ofleard^it. 

We  are  now  however  come  to  the  next  thing  to  critidam 
be  considered,  which  was  the  criticism  or  judgment  2^^^*™**" 
of  character. 
-    Character,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  cozreet 
it,  should  be  described  as  a  matter  of  fiwt,  without  ^^t' 
praise  or  blame.     There  may  be  described  in  this?J"^*^ 
manner  either  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  certain  ed  by  over 
types  of  character.     Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  de-  criticize, 
scriptions  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus :  of  the  for- 
mer, historical  descriptions  of  characters,  though  it 
is  true  that  in  these  praise  and  blame  are  often 
mixed  with  matter  of  fact. 

In  a  general  way,  our  perception  of  the  actual 
facts  of  character  is  greatly  hindered  by  our  tmiver- 
sal  tendency  to  immediate  criticism  of  them,  or 
attribution  of  praise  and  blame.  This  is.  indeed, 
only  something  which  takes  place  in  a  great  many 
things  besides  morals,  and  something  which  has  ite 
good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
general  process  of  learning,  or  extinction  of  sensi- 
bility, which  I  noticed,  that,  as  we  advance  in  genera- 
lization and  classification  and  naming,  we  notice 
particular  facts  less :  we  notice  one  fact  about  any 
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thing,  according  to  which  we  refer  it  to  a  name,  and 
then  put  it  aside  and  have  done  with  it ;  as  if  then 
we  know  everything  worth  knowing  about  it,  and 
the  whole  use  of  our  senses  were  to  enable  us  to 
ticket  things  and  put  them  on  the  shelf.  So  we 
call  a  man  by  a  general  name,  and  think  we  have 
given  his  character :  if  this  general  name  represents 
a  fact|  as  if  we  call  him  desponding  or  cautious  or 
enterprizing,  even  so  it  may  smother  up  a  good  deal 
of  observation ;  but  if  it  represents  a  fact  with  praise 
or  blame  attached>  this  is  far  more  the  case.  As 
the  casual  observer  will  pass  by  the  most  remarkable 
Gothic  edifice,  or  the  most  peculiar  vegetable  species, 
provided  it  has  got  a  tower,  or  stem  and  leaves,  with, 
*0h;  it's  only  a  church,'  or  '  Oh,  it's  only  ia  tree,' while 
some  very  ordinary  thing  which  he  cannot  quite  make 
out  and  give  its  name  to,  he  will  go  on  spying  at ;  so 
as  soon  as  we  can  say,  or  think  we  can  say.  He  was 
a  good  man,  or  a  bad  man,  we  notice  no  more,  while 
we  go  on  noticing  much  meaner  and  poorer  charac- 
ters,  if  only  this  seems  doubtful. 

In  speculatmg  on  character,  the  order  we  should 
proceed  in  is.  What  did  the  man  do  I     Of  what  tem- 
pers or  habits  of  mind  are  these  things  which  he  did 
the  sign  ?    Are  these  tempers  or  habits  to  be  called 
good  or  bad  ?    If  we  cannot,  as  we  constantly  can- 
not, follow  this  order,  we  should  yet  keep  it  in  our 
mind,  and  be  aware  of  the  actual  course   we  are 
taking :  instead  of  which  we  constantly  confuse  all 
together,  and  are  scarcely  aware  whether  ai^  any  time 
we  are  concluding  from  facts  to  dbaracter,  or  from 
supposed  character  to  probable  facts. 
iJ^phy^*'       One  of  the  simplest'  and  cljearest  views  whidi  can 
^ewJdTas  ^®  taken  about  moral  philosophy  in  general  is,  that 
the  ratio^  j^  {q  the  rationale  of  criticism,  or  judgment,  about 
criticism,  character  and  action.     This  criticism  we  are  sure  to 
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exercise.  A  very  large  paxt  of  human  thought  and 
conversation  is  about  it.  In  reality  very  little  pains 
is  taken  by  people  to  have  any  principle  in  their 
judgments  in  this  matter,  or  to  make  the  judgments 
at  all  consistently.  The  epithets  used  constantly 
involve  the  two  elements  of  a  description  of  supposed- 
fact  and  a  judgment  about  it,  of  approval  or  blame  : 
and  constantly  it  is  the  latter  element  only  which  has 
force  in  the  mmd  of  the  user  of  the  epithet.  The 
worst  people  are  quite  as  fond  of  using  epithets  con- 
veying moral  blame  as  the  best,  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  their  mouths  they  could  convey 
no  blame:  the  blame  as  connected  with  the  action 
they  show  by  their  own  lives  they  do  not  mind  :  it 
is  blame  in  general,  the  conveyance  of  ill  opinion,  in 
whidi  the  force  of  the  epithet,  as  they  use  it,  resides. 

Surely,  if  it  ia  worth  while  having  principles  upon 
which  to  make  our  judgments  in  nature  and  art,  it 
is  equally  so  as  to  human  character.  There  is  an 
evident  analogy,  as  we  have  seen  already  in  speaking 
of  the  feoe  and  form :  we  talk  of  features  of  character, 
painting  character,  &c. :  and  so,  in  regard  to  the 
description  of  character  as  in  regard  to  art,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  correctness,  accuracy  as  to  the  facts, 
rightness  as  to  the  ideal  or  standard  of  judgment. 

The  exhibiting  moral  philosophy  as  criticism  of  this 
kind  will  doubtless  be  looked  at  by  some  with  jea- 
lousy. For  such  criticism  seems  a  human  creation, 
a  matter  of  imagination  only.  But  in  reality,  this 
jealousy  is  i^plicable,  in  a  measure,  to  everything 
which  I  have  said  about  moral  philosophy,  and  also 
to  that  view  of  it  which  deals  with  the  ro  koXw,  the 
honestumy  or  with  moral  taste,  or  with  'high  and 
low.'  What  I  have  said  is,  that  moral  philosophy  is 
imagination,  whatever  it  is  besides ;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  great  deal  besides.     Even  if  all  that  could  be 
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said  was  that,  as  we  are  sure  to  judge  and  talk  about 
character,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  do  it,  if  we 
can;  consistently  and  reasonably,  this  would  be  some- 
thing:  but  I  think  that  we  exercise  oiu:  thoughts 
about  character,  because  there  is  something  really  to 
•  be  known  about  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  exercise 
our  eyes  in  looking,   because  there  is  something 
really  to  be  seen ;  so  that,  in  exercising  our  minds 
reasonably  about   character,  we  are  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  something  real^  which  I  call  the  moral 
universe,  in  the  same  way  as,   in  using  our  eyes 
intelligently,  we  are  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  imiverse.     For  all  that  we  know,  every- 
thing may  be  imagination,  as  I  have  said  a  good 
many  times ;  but  we  have  no  more  reason  to  conclude 
this  of  the  moral  universe  than  of  the  physical     It 
is  but  our  own  thought  whiqh  leads  us  to  either,  and 
if*  leads  us  to  both. 
The  prin-         The  principles,  of  excellence  of  character   must 
moral  cri-  depend  upon  those  of  value  of  action,  and  in  going 
^e^  through  them  I  should  simply  repeat  what  I  have 
whioh^d    ®^^  before.     The   two  main  principles  would    be 
termine     utility  or  scrviceableness,  and  elevation  or  superiority 
of  aotions.  to  seitLsnness. 

The  science  of  character  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 

true  and  original  Ethics^  as  in  Aristotle.     It  wants, 

as  a  foundation  for  it,  the  science  of  action,  which  I 

have  spoken  of  imder  the  names  of  aretaics  and  de- 

ontics^ ;  and  so  far  as  this  science  of  action  has  not 

been  brought  out,  that  of  ethics  is  deficient. 

AriBtoUe'a        The  Aristotelian  theory  of  virtue  is  exactly  a 

esseiS^  theory  of  criticism  of  character.     It  deals  with  the 

£ot  wi^h  ^l^^^nts  or  fects  of  character,  which,  as  I  mentioned, 

he  fails  to  axc  feelings ;  the  ideal  referred  to  is  really  an  ideal  of 

tisfactory  character,  not  of  action,  or  of  the  object  of  pursuit. 

rationale. 

*  See  p.  102. 
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The  virtue  of  fortitude,  for  instance,  ia  in  this  view 
the  amount  of  self-confidence,  in  presence  of  alarming 
objects,  which  the  ideally  virtuous  man,  or  the  man 
whom  people  consider  virtuous,  has  :  more  self^nfi- 
dence  than  this  is  rashness,  less  is  cowardice.  Un- 
fortunately  Aristotle  does  not  tell  us,  nor  without 
much  more  upon  duty,  and  the  ideal  of  human  action, 
and  the  value  and  purpose  of  action,  could  he  tell  us, 
on  what  principle  we  are  to  ascertain  what  amount  of 
self-confidence  is  desirable.  His  reference  is  only  to 
feeling  and  character  and  the  general  estimation 
shown  in  actual  lan£:ua£:e. 

Viewing  the  Aitotelian  EtHcs  in  this  light,  we 
see  why  they  attribute  such  importance  to  fierptorri^, 
middlene88  or  moderation.  Extraordinary  particular 
virtuousness  is  difficult  to  deal  with  according  to  any 
ideal  of  character.  Ideally  good  character  must  ex- 
clude not  only  vice,  but  extravagance  of  virtue.  And 
the  ideal  of  character  being  thus  more  difficult  to 
imagine  than  the  idea^l  of  action  or  of  object,  the  • 
criticism  of  character  is  correspondingly  more  diffi- 
cult. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  simpler  feelings  what  is 
which  does  not  lead  to  good  or  to  bad  action,  accord-  rjSS?^^^ 
ing  to  circumstances.    Doinjr  good  or  forbearing  from  ^^  l^'  ^, 

o  o  o  o  consistent 

wrong  may  be  the  result  either  of  boldness  or  of  character? 
cowardice  :  the  feeling  of  feimess  may  maJ.e  a-  man 
grateful  or  revengeful :  kindness  may  lead  to  falsehood 
or  injustice;  all  this  is  familiar.  Hence  character 
is  spoken  of  as  '  mixed.'  The  term  implies  a  certain* 
confusion  of  thought,  as  if  the  elements  of  character 
were  virtues  and  vices,  rather  than  feelings  which  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  may  lead  to  virtue  and  vice : 
it  is  like  talking  of  a  face  being  mixed  of  beauty  and 
ugliness.  There  is  something  of  the'  same  confusion 
in  our  speaking  of  a  character  as  being  *  inconsistent.' 
G.  29 
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The  phrase  is  probably  used  where  there  is  some 
strong  feeling,  which  in  some  cases  leads  to  light^ 
in  others  to  wrong,  and  what  we  may  call  naturally 
in  both  cases :  it  would,  in  many  respects,  be  more 
properly  applicable  where  the  feeling,  while  acting 
freely  towards  the  right,  is  controlled  and  prevented 
by  principle  from  acting  towards  the  wrong :  the  in- 
consistency would  then  be  a  Qierit.  As  oonunonly 
used,  it  either  implies  an  ideal  attained  in  some  par- 
ticulars, unattained  in  others  (which  of  course  describes 
all  actual  character),  or  it  implies  a  notion  formed  by 
us  of  the  character,  and  some  action  inconsistent  with 
the  notion :  the  notion  is  of  course  so  far  inadequate. 
The  extent  to  which  all  actual  character  is  mixed 
sometimes  comes  out  in  a  very  startling  manner,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  which,  now  and  then,  most  in- 
cline people  to  doubt  about  morality  altogether.  It 
ought  not  to  have  any  effect  of  this  kind,  so  &x  as  we 
think  reasonably  about  it.  It  gives  always  a  hold 
upon  the  bad,  and  it  need  not  make  us  distrust  the 
good,  though  it  may  fairly  make  them  in  some  degree 
distrust  themselves.  It  will  come  rather  into  consi- 
deration in  what  I  am  now  going  to  speak  about,  the 
rehition  of  mil  to  character. 

wm  in  There  are  three  things  belonging  to  character  a 

character :  g^^  ^j^gj  j^^  00^1^  other,  but  not  exactly  the  same ; 

which  I  will  call  strength,  individuality,  and  abund- 
ance, 
may  be     '      Strength  of  character  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
Jtrwu^    which  will  is  involved  in  the  habits  or  character, 
of  charao-  This  may  be  in  various  ways  :  the  main  feature  of  it 
is  resistance  to  temptation  in  virtue  of  habit  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  of  living  principle  or  consci- 
ousness.    If  there  were  not  the  habit  or  usage,  it 
would  be   simply  strength  of  will :  if  there  were 
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nothing  but  the  usage,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  strong 
stupidity  or  imp^roeptiveness';  and  we  must  beware 
lest,  in  speaking  of  moral  conduct  as  habitual,  we 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  of  this 
kind. 

Individuality  of  character  is  markedness.  It  im-  indiTidtt. 
plies  a  certain  degree  of  strength  of  characiber,  because  chmoter, 
the  individuality  has  to  be  maintained  against  a  good 
deal  which  tends  to  make  aU  oharacters  alike  and 
ordinary.  But  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling 
may  coexist  with  a  character  which,  from  want  of 
energy  of  wiU,  is  ordinary  and  unmarked. 

Abundance  of  character  implies  the  existence  of  a  abimaaii«» 
good  aeal  of  peroeptiveness  or  sensibihty  to  start  ter. 
with,  and  then  of  something  between  strength  and 
individuality,  or  involving  both,  A  character  may  be 
strong,  but  yet  poor  and  uniuteresting :  by  abundance 
of  character  I  mean  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fea- 
ture in  it,  as  there  may  ba  mui^h  expressiveness  in  a 
face. 

The  consideration  of  will  in  character  is  of  most  w»M 
consequence  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of  character, 
will  against  character.  This  latter,  as  we  may  readily 
see,  is  the  same  as  wiU  employed  in  the  formation  of 
character.  For  from  the  first  of  action,  there  begins 
to  be  something  of  habit :  so  fSai*  a£t  habits  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  successive  exertions  of  will,  these  exer- 
tions are  efforts  against  some  resistance.  When  the 
habits  are  formed  there  is  the  will  to  action  which 
the  habit  involves  or  produces.  This  will,  we  will 
say,  is  strong  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cha- 
racter. Is  it  all-powerful  ?  Is  all  our  will  or  power 
involved  in  the  habits,  in  the  same  way  as  much  of 
our  sensibility  ia  extinguished  by  thena,  so  that  our 
conduct  in  the  future,  when  character  is  formed,  is 
rendered  in  a  manner  neoessary  ?    Or  is  there  room 

29—2 
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left  still  for  will,  such  as  that  which  by  its  repeated 
exercise  generated  the  habits  in  the  first  instanoe  ? 
The  force         There  is  no  question  in  all  moral  philosophy  more 
oi  S?  "  important  than  this,  in  various  ways, 
^'i^le ;        The  quMi-necessity  of  a  man's  action  aocording  to 
.    the  habits  which  he  has  formed  is  looked  at  by  But- 
ler as  a  matter  of  great  moral  consequence  for  en- 
couragement, as  affording  a  pledge  that  the  virtuous 
will  continue  virtuous,  or  be  able  to  stand  in  his 
virtue, 
but  the  The  circumstances  of  the  vicious  are  not  exactly 

^evrm  to  the  same  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  virtuous,  for 
habu  k^of  there  is  not  likely  to  be  effort  on  a  man's  part  to  make 
Btm  more  himself  vicious,  as  we  may  conceive  effort  to  make 
ance.        himself,  from  vicious,  virtuous :  but  still  it  is  dear 
that  if  the  habits  do  become  to  this  extent  stiffened 
and   set,   and  the  stiffening  means  so  much,  the 
vicious  also  is  likely  to  remain  vicious.     And  Ihis 
consequence  Butler  contemplates  and  maked*  use  of 
also. 

But  morals  would  be  in  a  poor  position  if  we  did 
not  admit,  and  that  to  the  very  utmost,  the  possibi- 
lity of  reformation  in  men.  There  is  much  complica- 
tion in  all  this,  and  for  different  moral  purposes,  men 
urge  the  thing,  and  with  reason,  in  various  ways. 
We  say.  By  a  course  of  vice  you  are  by  degrees  pro- 
ducing in  yourself  vicious  habits-  which  will  at  last  be 
all-powerful  in  you.  But,  if  we  are  speaking  to  any 
in  whom  vicious  habits  are  formed,  we  must  not  use 
this  language,  nor  would  it  be  tfue :  we  must  use 
the  opposite  language  with  all  the  more  vigour  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  in  the  man  himself  to  believe 
he  cannot  change,  and  because  of  the  tendency  of  this 
belief  to  produce  the  thing  believed.  And  so  if,  to 
believe  in  the  security  of  the  virtuous,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  hopelessness  of  the  vicious,  it  will  be 
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better  for  us  to  give  up  both  beliefs.  The  cardinal 
point  of  morality  is  the  belief  in  the  liberty  and  the 
all-powerfiilness  of  the  will^;  if  a  man  really  believes 
in  that  as  to  himself,  no  vicious  habit  can  enslave  him. 

Independent   of   any  moral  considerations,  theThispowor 
belief  that  a  man  acts  necessarily  according  to  his  may  be 
character  is  held  in  a  double  way,  philosophically  and  eSh«f  on 
simply  practically.     The  former  is  when  we  jnean  by  ^"*^" 
character  the  sum  of  all  the  circumstances  which  ticai 
have   hitherto  influenced  the  man,  which  now,  in^™'™ 
conjunction  with   the  circumstances  of  the  presenl^ 
occasion,  will   determine  his  conduct.     This  is  the 
moral  syllogism^.    The  other  is  when  we  believe  very 
strongly  in  custom,  and  not  strongly  in  conscience  and 
force  of  will,  which  is  the  case  with  many :  we  then 
say,  the  man  will  wish  perhaps  to  do  so  and  so,  will 
feel  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  but  still,  in  the 
result,  he  will  act  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  supposed  that,  from  a ' 
man's  past  we  may  predict  his  future,  and  only  not 
infallibly,  because  of  course  we  avow  that  our  know- 
ledge is  doubtful  and  limited. 

As  some  would  predict  all  a  man's  future  action  Some  de. 
from  his  character,  so  others  would  predict  it  all,  his  ^we/of 
character  included,  from  his  constitution.      And  it^?^^ 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  the  same  reason,  and  the  *°  ^^®f- 

,  come  the 

same  want  of  reason,  in  both  these  proceedings.  We  original 
can  predict  of  course  in  both  cases,  but  very  condi- 
tionally. A  man  is  never  without  character,  and  his 
character  is  never  fully  formed.  His  constitution,  as 
we  call  it,  is  his  character  to  begin  with  :  his  charac- 
ter to  end  with  we  never  see.     Habit  is  a  second 


^  That  is,  of  the  Bpiritoal  principle  at  work  within  man.  A  possible 
misunderstanding  is  guarded  against  in  the  parallel  passage  in  A  pp.  A. 
p.  462.    Ed.  . 

«  Aristotle,  Eih.  vi.  12. 
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nature  to  him ;  as  much  as  a  second  nature,  but  no 
more :  and,  as  it  was  possible  to  superinduce  a  second 
nature  upon  the  first,  so  it  is  possible,  in  thid  same 
'way,  to  superinduce  a  third  nature,  more  habit,  upon 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  believers  in  habit,  or 
character,  as  indefeasible,  may  fairly  be  set  agamst 
the  believers  in  constitution,  or  nature,  as  such.  The 
latter  consider  that  habit,  as  against  nature, -is  some- 
thing utterly  weak  and  superficial,  against  which  na- 
ture, when  occasion  arises j  will  always  assert  itself,  as 
^e  cat-nature  asserted  itself  in  the  princess  of  the 
fable,  when  a  mouse  came  into  view.  We  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  what  admits  at  all  of  being  so  thought 
of,  cannot  at  any  rate  be  so  powerful  as  to  determine 
all  the  man's  future  action,  when  nature  was  not 
powerful  enoujgh  for  this.  Will,  in  fact,  holds  its 
ground  against  both,  not  of  course  absolutely :  nature 
determines  something,  as  I  said 'in  speaJdng  of  a 
•man's  inward  and  outward  nature  and  features: 
habit  goes  on  and  detemnnes  morei  but  they  do  not 
determine  all. 
What  iB  The  consideration  of  mioture  of  character,  which  I 

caUdd  tli6  i/»i^«  •  1  ■ 

mixture    spoke  01  a  short  time  smce,  ^mes  m  most  harmom- 
c^ohawo-  ^jj^ij  y^ni^  tj^     When  We  speak  of  good  and  bad 

J^*^j^^^  habits,  we  must  femelttbef  that  we  are  speaking  of 
refonna-  what  I  may  call  i^alities  of  the  second  order :  the 
habits  are  actually  of  benevolence,  of  justice,  of  re- 
«  vengefulness,  of  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  we 
attach  the  notions  and  give  the  names,  and  with 
reason,  of  good  and  bad.  As  when  we  talk  of  hand- 
some features' ;  the  features  are,  as  a  fact,  of  a  parti- 
cular shape,  which  shape  we  call,  and  ought  to  have 
a  reason  for  calling,  a  handsome  shape.  Thus  each 
vicious  habit,  as  a  fact,  has  in  it  various  elements 
which  are  not  vicious.  These  do  not  make  it  not 
vicious,  or  not  to  be  condemned  as  strongly  as  we 
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please :  but  they  axe  an  argument  against  our  ^onei- 
dering  it  such  as  to  preclude  any  virtuous  action  in 
the  matter  which  it  concerns,  or  any  change  for  the 
better :  for  here  are  the  seeds  and  rudiments  of  such 
virtuous  action  already.  Character  in  each  person  is^ 
as  to  the  facts  of  it^  something  most  complicated  and 
individual,  with  dormant  buds,  so  to  speak,  all  about 
it,  which  may  shoot  out,  under  fitvourable  circum- 
stances, into  directions  which  we  never  dfeam  of, 
good  or  bad.  ,      • 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  what  I  called  th^  wm  inde. 
consideration  of  wiU  as  independent  of  character.  SSr^erf 
Have  I  not  been  saying  too  much  altogether  about 
character  or  habit  ?  Is  it  desirable  we  should  be  to 
so  great  art  extent  creatures  of  habit,  even  moral 
habit  ?  Is ,  there  much  significance  in  the  notion  of 
moral  education?  or  much  advantage  in  exercising 
and  disciplining  ourselves  to  virtue  ? 
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Feelingfl,  Conscientiousness  and  kindly  feeling,  the  two  springs  of 

iionsl^cha-  ^i^ue,  act  not  only  to  direct  psurticular  actions,  but  also  to 
raoter.       lay  up  a»stock  or  store  of  force  for  future  good  action  in  the 
fact  of  good  or  virtuous  haJnt 

It  is  convenient  to  make  the  following  distinctions: 
starting  with  feelings,  as  the  most  transitory,  we  go  on  to' 
dispositions  (which  are  more  or  less  peimanent  feelings,  or 
conditions  of  the  mind  in  regard  of  feelings),  and  finally  to 
character  or  aggregate  of  dispositions.  Dispositions  again 
may  be  conveniently  distinguished  into  such  as  are  consti- 
tutional ;  such  as  Unconsciously  become  habitual ;  and  such 
as  more  or  less  consciously  are  made  so.  Habit  is  a  word 
which,  in  its  own  proper  meaning,  signifies  state  of  mind,  or 
way  in  whiph  the  mind  is  or  has  itself,  but  which,  in  the 
use  of  language,  has  come  very  much  to  signify  that  nn* 
conscious  tendency  to  do  things,  and  facility  in  doing  them, 
which  is  brought  about  in  the  case  of  bodUy  movements 
by  practice  and  repetition :  in  this  respect  it  has  also  come 
into  close  resemblance  of  signification  with  'custom'  or 
'  usage '.  It  is  important  howevef ,  in  using  the  word  habit 
for  ethical  purposes^  to  keep  in  mind  what,  in  that  appli- 
cation, it  must  med.n^  and  not  to  follow  too  immediately  the 
analogy  either  of  bodily  movements  or  general  usage. 

Yirtuousness  is  a  disposition  made  habitual  more  or  less 
consciously  and  of  purpose.  It  is  this,  both  because  it  is,  as 
regards  one  of  its  sources,  stored  up  conscientiousness  (this 
latter  being  in  its  nature  deliberate),  and  also  because  this 
storing  up  itself  is  one  of  the  things  which  conscientiousness 

^  The  last  chapter  ends  abmptly,  merely  introdncmg  the  discnsawn 
of  'will  mdependent of  chaimcter'.  Appendix  A,  taken  from  MS.  V, 
seems  to  gire  an  answer  to  seyeral  questions  propounded  there.  B,  G, 
and  D  supply  farther  details  for  the  general  discussion  on  habit  and 
character.    £d. 


Vlrtnoas- 
nesB  is  a 
habitual 
dispoBi- 
tion. 
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prompts  to.  The  feeling  of  conscientiousness  moves  us  to 
take  care,  not  only  for  our  immediate  action,  but  for  our 
prospective  action*and  whole  moral  life. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  view  is  correct,  which  considers  The  origi. 
that  it  is  impulse  only  that  generates,  and  that  all  that  ^^^^of 
principle  (reason,  conscience)  has  to  do  is  to  regulate.    lyirine, 
think  that  conscientiousness  or  deliberate  reason  is  itself  an  ^^||^i! 
original  source  of  action.    The  mixture  of  .these  two  sources  ing,  are 
of  action  belongs  to  our  conception  of  moral  character  from  ^ni^edW 
the  first  to  the  last  of  it.     The  notion  of  the  overlaying  of  lu^bit. 
them  both  by  habit,  and  then  of  the  transformation  of  them 
both  into  habit,  seems  to  me  a  gradual  extinction  of  the 
moral  personality.     The  reality  of  this  latter  consists  in  the 
liveliness  of  the  sensibilities  and  the' strength  of  the  conscious 
principle  in  conjunction*  the  one  with  the  other  r  if  either  of 
these  entirely  superseded  the  other,  there  would  be  no  longer 
human  virtuousness.    We  might  imagine  a  being  acting  by 
deliberate  reason  alone  for  the  absolute  best ;  that  would  not 
be  a  man  :  we  might  imagine  a  being  again  swayed  always, 
without  any  self-guidance,  by  impulse  to  the  best ;  in  such  a 
case,  where  there  was  no  self-possession  or  consciousness,  we 
could  hardly  say  there  was  moral  life  at  all.    But  the  sup- 
position of  a  being  moving  only  by  habit,  even  infallibly  to 
virtue,  would  be  worse  than  either  of  these.     Such  a  being 
would  be  littie  other  than  a  machine.    Virtue  in  him  would 
have  no  meaning,  and  no  interest. 

If  we  speak  of.  moral  habits  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
the  larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  as  well  as  to  more  fre- 
quent and  familiar  ones,  I  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of 
habits  is  the  obliteration  or  extinction  of  the  sensibility  and 
the  consciousness  which  in  the  first  instance  led  to  them. 
The  virtue  which  is  laid  up  in  the  form  of  habit  serves  both 
to  determine  of  itself,  without  special  attention,  a  large  mass 
of  action,  and  also  to  furnish  a  substratum  or  foundation  for 
larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  (the  smaller  ones  thus  in  a 
manner  taking  care  of  themselves)  which  are  done  with  as 
much  of  deliberate  consciousness  and  lively  sensitiveness  as 
if  virtue  was  not  an  old  thing  in  the  mind,  but  were  at  this 
moment  fresh  and  young.  The  same  impressions  repeated 
may  get  weaker  and  weaker,  but  life  and  action  are  wide, 
and  there  is  ever  a  possibility  of  fresh  ones :  with  regard  to 
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much  of  action,  we  maj  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
former  precedents  of  our  own  conduct,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  new  emergencies  will  arise^  which  will  call  for  moral 
deliberation  and  resolution,  and  I  think  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  that  it  is  so.  * 

The  meaning  of  describing  virtnousness  as  an  habitual 
disposition  is-  this.  A  good  action  may  be  done,  tfnd  fix>m 
good  motives,  on  principle  or  feeling  regarding  that  action 
alone,  and  not  at  all  made  what  it  is  by  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  doer,  or  even  quite  in  opposition  to  what  that  state  of 
mind  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
conduct  of  this  kind  may  be  the  more  virtuous,  in  the  sense 
of  meritorious,  from  its  inconsistency  with  the  general  cha- 
racter. But  speaking  generally,  the  principle  and  impulse 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Is  jui  action  to 
be  done  or  not  7  are  an  accumtdation,  and  have  been  made 
what  they  are  by  previous  determination  and  action.  Habits 
of  thought  and  feeUng  are  always  forming,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
virtnousness  that  what  is  thus  formed  should  be  virtuous : 
virtuous  feeling  or  resolve  on  the  spur  of  each  separate  occa- 
sion, though,  so  far  as  it  exists,  to  be  acknowledged  as  true 
and  valuable,  yet,  considering  what  man  is,  is  not  complete 
or  all  that  is  wanted,  because  in  reality  there  is  a  con- 
tinuousness  in  man's  moral  being;  he  is  not  simply  a  machine 
to  produce  good  results.  And  in  reality  the  action  cannot 
be  good,  except  by  occasional  fits  and  starts,  unless  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  judging,  which  mark  the  habit  or 
state  of  mind,  are  so. 

Ethical  philosophy,  however,  has  not  unfrequently  treated 
this  question  as  if  the  value  of  good  actions.consisled  in  the 
fact  that  good  habits  were  formed  by  doing  them,  and  as  if 
this  were  the  main  reason  {or  doing  them.  The  real  reason 
for  doing  them  is  first  and  foremost  objective,  on  their  own 
account,  not  subjective,  on  account  of  any  effect  they  may 
have  on  us.  No  doubt,  it  is  also  an  important  consideration 
that  by  the  repeated  resolution  to  do  them  we  are  making 
ourselves,  in  habit  or  state  of  mind,  better,  as  by  an  opposite 
proceeding  we  should  be  making  ourselves  worse;  but  in 
regard  of  primary  reason,  the  habits  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
actions,  not  the  actions  for  the  sake  of  the  habits. 

Virtuousness  then,  in  its  best  form  or  as  it  should  be,  is  a 
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taught,  learnt,  practised,  habit,  never  becoming  habitual  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  principle  and  impulse  which 
formed  the  habit,  never  secure  therefore  against,  possibility 
of  much  exceptional  action,  and  never  secure  against  a 
change  or  unlearning  the  habit  again ;  but  still  affording  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  action  will  be  according  to 
the  habit  and  that  the  habit  will  continue. 

The  question  here  suggests  itself  whether  virtue  is  ao^Someharo 
•cepted  by  the  soul  as  something  good  and  akin  to  it,  or^^*^* 
whether  it  is  accepted  indeed,  it  may  be,  but  as  something  annnnatn- 
alien  and,  except  for  habit,  disagreeable.  This  view  of  the  '^  ^^*** 
action  of  habit,  as  reconciling  us  (or  doing  even  more  than 
this)  with  what  is  otherwise  distasteful,  is  so  far  apparent  in 
Aristotle,  as  that  virtue  according  to  him  is  often  a  matter 
of  effort  and  self-restraint,' and  that  whatever  of  pain  there 
may  be  in  these  is  by  habit  diminished  or  removed.  Plato 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic  touches  on  a  more  impor- 
tant manner  in  which  virtue  has  been  considered  distasteful 
to  thei  soul,  that  notion,  namely,  with  which  the  name  of 
Hbbbes  has  been  most  associated  in  modem  times,  that  the 
consulting  the  interests  of  others  in  preference  to  our  own,  is 
a  thing  so  repugnant  to  human  nature  that,  if  men  do  it,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  forced  to  it,  and  if  they  do  it  with 
any  apparent  willingness  or.pleasure^  the  cause  must  be  that 
training  and  habit  have  reconciled  them  to  what,  of  itself, 
they  could  not  like. .  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  the  Stoic  view  that  virtue  is  native  to  the  soul,  and 
what  it  really  likes  the  best;  the  view  of  Aristotle,  that  it  is 
superinduced,  but  not  as  it  were  by  force  or  as  something 
unpleasant,  holding  a  middle  place. 

That  we  do  right,  if  we  do  it,  freely,  and  yet  with  a 
pressure  or  urgency'  of  it  upon  us,  is  the  feeling  of  moral 
obligation ;  and  that  some  fact  or  objective  reality  corresponds 
to  this  latter,  is  generally  a  part  of  the  feeling  also.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  the  attempt  to  explain  this  almost  self-con- 
tradictory feeling,  one  side  or  another  of  it  should  be  ignored. 
The  view  which  I  have  just  been  alluding  to,  is  to  the  effect 
that  no  virtuous  action  is  really  done  freely;  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  force  upon  us ;  that  whereas  a  certain  part  of  the 
ancient  ethics  taught  that  no  man  is  willingly,  or  of  choice, 
evil,  the  proper  teaching  would  have  been  that  no  man  is 
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willingly,  or  of  choice,  good ;  that  we  are  irairwd  to  do  good, 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  it,  as 
many  kinds  of  animals  may  be  trained  to  do  many  things 
most  alien  from  anything  which   we  can   call  their   real 
nature;  that  from   dread  of  each  other's  wickedness,  and 
the  probable  ill  consequences  of  that  to  ourselves;  we  are 
driven  to.be  in  a  certain  degree  virtuous,  and  to  train  others 
to  be  so ;  that  with  the  view  of  enforcing  fairly  upon  all  this 
which  all  so  dislike,  we  arm,  in  the  law  and  other  'sanctions ' 
of  morality,  certain  arbitrary  powers,  which  command  and, 
on  failure  of  obedience,  punish ;  that  we  try  also  to  take  ofiF 
the  edge  of  the  dislike  -  itself  by  habit,  and  to  a  eertain 
extent  succeed  in  doing  so. 
It  is  really        The  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  is  that,  though  virtue  is 
which  is    J^^^t^r  of  habit,  yet  it  is  not  to  its  habitualness  only  that  is 
essential    due  the  pleasure  which  we  take,  if  we  do  take  such,  in  it, 
develop-     ^^  ^  itself  also.     We  are  trained  to  be  virtuous,  but  not  by 
ment  of     a  training  similar  in  kind  to  that  which,  with  some  animals, 
tnre.         ^^  ^^^^   ^  make  them  do  extraordinary  feats  and  things 
entirely  different  from  that  which  they  would  do  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  by  an   education  which   the   natural   state 
itself  requires,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  and  develope  it ;  an 
education  such  as,  even  with  the  inferior  animals  (for  whom 
nature,  mindful  of  the  difficulties  of  education  with  them, 
has  provided  greater  facility  of  learning  than  for  us),  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  fly  or  perform  any  other  natural  move- 
ment.    If  it  is  not  our  nature  to  be  virtuous,  it  is  our  nature 
to  learn  virtue ;  and  to  learn  virtue  rather  than  vice,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  (though  in  fact  sight  itself  is  a  matter  of 
learning  just  as  virtue  is)  it  is  our  nature  to  learn  to  see 
things  rightly,  rather  than  wrongly  and  different  from  what 
they  are.    I  have  mentioned  before  that  this  is  the  real 
point  of  the  question,  whether  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  moral 
obligation   come,  or  do  not  come,  as  matters  of  teaching' 
and   education :  if  they  do  so  come,  they  come  as  what, 
we  may  say,  was  meant  to  be  taught,  as  something  which 
.     we  should  not  be  ourselves,  should  not  be  men,  without; 
not  as  something  accidental    and    superadded,   taught   us 
for  a  purpose,  and  in  regard  of  which  the  question  might 
arise,  whether  it  was  alien  to  our  nature  or   not,  whether 
it  were  well  for  us  to  learn  it  or  not.    The  habits  of  virtue 
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are  needed  to  complete  our  nature ;  they  are  not  something 
superadded  to  it. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  noticed. 

The  supposition  of  formed  habits  giving  a  great  security  Habit  in 
against  action  in  opposition  to  them  is  no  doubt  to  a  con-  ^*"f^  *• 
siderable  ertent  true.    But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  fayoorable 
not  entitled  to  make  any  supposition  on  the  side  of  virtue  in  ^  ^^^® 
this  respect,  which  we  are  not  prepared  also  to  make  upon  Tioe. 
the  side  of  vice.     If.  confirmed  virtuous  habit  is,  as  habit, 
omnipotent  and  unchangeable,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we 
should  have  to  consider  confirmed  vicious  habit  as  irreform* 
able.    And  rather  than  do  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
better  that  we  should  consider  the  security  of  confirmed  vir- 
tuousness  to  reside,  not  so  much  in  the  habitualness  resulting 
from  repetition  and  custom,  as  in  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple.   The  former  acts  for  virtue  and  vice  alike  and  im- 
partially.   It  is  sure  to  act  on  the  side  of  vice ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  enlist  it,  for  ourselves  and  others,  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
But  what  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  cannot  act  on  the  side 
of  vice,  is  conscious  principle. 

The  more  we  attend  to  what  we  do,  the  inore  we  are 
anxious  to  justify  it  to  ourselves:  the  less  we  act  from  simple 
habit  without  such  attention,  the  better  it  is  for  virtue,  and 
the  worse  for  vice.  And  the  same  in  regard  of  emotions :  the 
mass  of  emotion,  though  .irregular  and  untrustworthy,  is 
kindly,  and  acts  on  the  side  of  virtue  rather  than  on  that  of 
vice.  If  therefore  it  were  the  case  that  habit,  as  a  soQrce  of 
action,  superseded  conscious  principle  and  emotional  impres- 
sion to  the  extent  to  which  some,  and  I  think  Butler,  con- 
sider it  does,  mankind  would  not  be  more  virtuous  than 
they  are,  but  less  so :  in  the  combat  between  virtue  and  vice, 
habit  is  neutral :  it  is  other  things  superadded  to  habit, 
which  make  virtue  the  stronger.  Habit  is  not  therefore  a 
merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  on  the  side  of  virtue :  it  is 
simply  a  condition  or  quality  of  human  nature,  which  con- 
stantly does  serve  virtue  and  always  may  be  made  to  do  so, 
but  which  serves  against  virtue  also. 

And  -to  me,  there  is  something  more  grievous  in  thej'^®  ^®^«' 
thought  of  the  bad  being  irrecoverable  than  there  is  pleasing  power  of 
in  the  thought  of  the  good  being  secure.     The  strong  feeling  ^«.^ 
of  the  invincibleness  of  habit  seems  to  me  not  to  belong  to  habit  ia 
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of  great  the  virtuous  frame  of  mind,  aad  not  to  aid  virtue,  but  the 
poriiuioflL'  opposite.  Anything  which  weakens  our  feeling  of  the  force 
of  human  free-will  (I  am  not  speaking  now  in  a  religious 
view,  of  human  free-will  in  relation  to  any  divine  influence) 
acts,  it  seems  to  me,  really  on  the  side  of  vice,  not  on  that  ci 
virtue.  It  is  virtue  that  is  the  strength,  vice  that  is  the 
weakness,  as  the  very  names  denote.  The  more  therefore 
inward  spring  and  force  is  supposed  to  maintain  itself 
inextinguishable  to  the  last,  against  any  overpowering  in- 
fluences such  as  that  of  habit,  the  better  for  virtue.  Habit 
is  second  nature,  and  this  phrase  exactly  expresses  the 
Aristotelic.notion  of  habit  of  which  I  have  been  speaking : 
it  is  a  nature  superinduced  upon  the  first:  but  as  it  was 
superinduced  upon  the  first  nature,  so  may  another  always 
be  upon  it :  and  as,  under  the  first  nature,  the  acts  were 
possible  which,  being  repeated,  formed  the  habit,  so,  under 
the  habit  or  second  nature,  acts  are  always  possible  which, 
repeated,  will  form  a  habit  different  from,  perhaps  contrary 
to,  the  former. 

There  is  no  greater  aid  to  vice,  in  my  view,  than  dis- 
belief in  huntan  free-will  and  moral  agencyj  which  in  good 
men  leads  to  despair,  to  hard  and  misanthropic  contempt  in 
those  who  are  not  good.    We  need  not  be  suspicious  about 
the  virtuous,  but  we  may  consider  the  strength  of  their 
virtue  to  consist  not  merely,  perhaps  not  principally,  in  its 
babitualness,  but  in  the  goodness  of  feeling  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  principle  which  produced  the  virtue  first,  and 
which  its  increase  is  only  likely  to  have  increased.    And 
thinking  thus,  we  may  always  be  hopeful  about  the  vicious. 
There  is  alwa]^^  something  iA  them  which  may  be  awaked 
against  the  bad  habit. 
Aa  moral.         I  am  inclined   to   think  -that,  as  moralists  have  been 
garatethe  ^^^^^7  disposed  to  consider  the  power  of  habit  in  human 
good,  BO     nature  as  a  fact  helpful  to  virtue,  so  those  who  are  not  mond- 
fstTeM^   ists,  but  men  of  the  world  and  professedly  disciples,  in  prac- 
gerate       tical  morality,  of  experience  (a  race  of  men  little  to  be  loved), 
effed;  of     ^^  disposed  to  consider  it  as  acting  the  other  way,  and  as 
habit        rather  strengthening  vice.    Such  men  do  not  seem  generally 
to  have  much  confidence  in  virtuous  habit,  when  they  see  it, 
but  a  very  great  certainty  with  regard  to  vicious  habit,  when 
they  see  thaty  that  the  man  under  its  influence  will  never  do 
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anything  virtuous,  and  that  all  attempts  to  reform  him  will 
be  in  vain.  Aa  I  have  said,  I  think  both  the  moralists  and 
the  men  of  the  world  are  in  error :  the  moralists  are  not  too 
confident  in  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous,  but  rather  mistaken 
in  the  grotind  of  their  confidence :  the  opposite  party  should 
give  fair  measure  to  both  sides»  and,  as  they  distrust  virtuous 
habit,  should  in  all  reason  put  off  their  heartlessness  and 
cruelty,  and  hope  in  regard  of  vicious  habit. 
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Three  Thfire  are,  we  may  say,  three  shells  of  the  being,  one  above 

eharaetor   ^^^^^ber :  there  is  the  constitutional  framework ;  there  ia  the 
originflj,     actual  character  of  feelings,  dispositions,  and  mental  habits 
joaking,     which  our  experience  has  formed  round  this;  and  there  is 
the  outer  framework  still,  of  practical  habits  or  customary 
ways  of  action  which  are  gradually  becoming  or  producing 
new  mental  habits  with  us,  modifying  the  old,  and  changing 
our  character. 
Habit  is  Habit  is  second  nature.     With  animals,  where  such  a 

inre^as'**"  second  nature  is  superinduced  upon  the  first,  it  is  an  inferior 
change-     one,  because  the  first  is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  meant  by 
theTtot     ^*^^^®  ^  ^®  changed  and  improved  upon.    But  man  has 
.  '    given  to  him,  not  so  much  an  individual  nature  itself  as  the 
outline  and  rudiments  of  one.    Hence  the  second  niaiture 
which  habit  superinduces  upon  him  is  a  superior  one  to  his 
first:     It  is  not  an  addition  of  incongruous  habits  to  a  nature 
not  meant  for  them,  but  it  is  adding  to  the  nature  something 
it  needed  to  fill  it  up  and  complete  it. 
The  fact  Habit  is  second  nature^  and  cts  difficult,  but  not  more 

tiiathabit  difficult,  to  modify  than  the  first.    The  life  of  man,  as  we  see 
fixed  in     it,  is  of  course  divided  into  one  period  of  growth  and  another 
ae^in^e    ^^  Stability,  &c.  and  it  is  natural  that  in  the  former  there 
bo47  is  an  should  be  more  of  unfixedness  and  changeableness :  but  in 
for&e***    reality,  reason  and  will  are  elements  of  continual  youth, 
greater      growth,  and  change,  and  whether  we  are  glad  it  should  be  so 
of  the  for-  <>^  ^^^>  they  must  continue  so.     At  a  certain  period  of  life 
^^'         the  character  becomes  what  we   call  formed,  because  the 
whole  organization  about  that  time  in  a  manner  settles  itself, 
and  the  inward  man  takes  something  of  a  permanent  shape 
in  analogy  with  the  outer,  but  in  no  respect  to  the  same 
degree,  for  vast  changes  of  character  are  made  continually 
afterwards.     And   that  there  is  this  moral  youth  or  con- 

^  Taken  from  MS.  marked  II.  1.    Ed. 
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tinuance  of  growth  is  one  oJT  the  things  which  may  help  to 
convince  ud  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  probable  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  mind  by  the  analogy  of  that  of  the 
body. 

The  limit  between  the  intermediate  and  the  outer  shells 
of  moral  being  is  vague  and  indeterminate  in  consequence 
of  this  continually  possible  and  likely  change  of  character. 
Mere  practical  habits  are  continually  passing  into  new 
mental  habits  or  dispositions. '  "£^09,  custom,  is  xsontinually 
becoming  ^^09, .  character.  Actions  done  for  a  purpose  and 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  become  more  and  more  done  for 
themselves  and  as  the  result  of  a  growing  disposition. 

This  uncertainty  of  the  boundary  between  these  two  Habit 
spheres  of  the  moral  being  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  J^*^^ 
moral  difficulty  and  of  much  immoral  opinion  also,  which  can  fiuUdng  as 
only  be  met  by  our  facing  the  fact,  that  the  limits  of  what  is  ^ny  awk- 
character,  and  what  is  not,  but  element  of  future  character,  ^•'^ 
are  thus  uncertain.    It  is  impossible  but  that  a  man  must  put 
on  to  a  certain  degree  the  character  which  he  is  aiming  at  and 
wishing  was  his,  and  contemplating  making  more  and  mo^e 
his;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  will  always  be 
people  who  will  treat  what  is  really  effort  in  him,  perhaps 
imperfectly  succeeded  in,  as  mere  affectation  and  hypo- 
crisy.   A  nxau  can  only  escape  charges  of  hypocrisy  of  this 
kind   by  a  conduct  really  wor^e  and  more  unworthy  than 
any  conduct  which  can' give  occasion  to   them,  viz.   by  an 
elpcDveia  and  disguise  of  his  efforts  after  improvement,  which 
is  untrue  and  uncandid.     Whatever  is  in  a  state  of  change 
and  improvement  is  in  a  stat^,  so  far  ps  that  goes,  of  awk- 
wardness  and  incompleteness :  that  character  should  miss 
of  its  rotundity  and  invulnerability  for  this  reason,  is  no 
harm  to  it. 

Custom,  then,  or  use,  practical  habit,  is' the  immediate  Habit  is 
g^ent  in  producing  change  of  mental  habit  or  disposition :  mairS^y 
but  there  is  always  reason  superadded.     Man,  unlike  -the  edaoation 
animals,  sees  always  more  or  less  the  manner  in  which  his  ^^^?^" 
character  is  changing.  ship. 

Where  there  is  no  attempt  at  definite  education,  there 
goes  on  in  the  youthful  human  being  what  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  thing,  by  means  of  his  companionship  and 
society.  .  Dispositions  are  produced  by  this ;  and  very  possi- 

G.  30 
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Uj  good  ones :  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  that  in  ibis 
case  the  goodness  of  them  will  be  unconscious  and  of  itself 
unattended  to.  The  habit  of  thinking  of  them  as  right  or 
otherwise  will  not  exist  For  this,  and  for  the  producing  of 
several  good  dispositions,  there  needs  in  a  general  way  moral 
education. 

« 

Belationof  In  default  of  our  being  able  to  present  a  portrait  of 
to  ^Bp^-  ^^dividual  character,  which  should  convey  a  single  gcaenl 
tion.  effect,  giving  us  the  distinctive  expression  of  it,  various 
tiieories  are  made  as  to  the  relation  between  chaitictar  and 
the  particular  dispositions. 
Ruling  One  ifi^  that  its  unity  consists  in  the  strong  and  almost 

Wet^   exclusive  prevalence  of  some.one  disposition  called  the  ruling 
Bin.  passion,  not  readily  perhaps  apparent,  but  traeeable    by 

observation,  and  such  that  many  of  what,  we  call  separate 
dispositions  ai'e  really  only  varieties  of  it,  Somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  is  the  notion  of  the  liability  of  each  person  to 
some  one  particular  temptation  or  besetting  sin. 
Mixtme  in  Different  again  from  this  is  the  idea  of  the  mixture  of 
character,  elements  in  individual  character,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  subject  of  wonder.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  this  mixture,  for  the  elements  are 
really  of  our  own  mental  making,  and  it  is  the  character  that 
is  the  unity.  ^  The  importance  of  this  view  consists  in  our 
imputing  moral  qualities  to* the  different  elements^  and  in 
the  maimer  in  which  it  thus  appears  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual character  there  is  good  and  bad  together.  The  study  of 
the  manner  of  their  mixture  is^perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  all  practical  morality.  It  is  tiiie  carrying  this  latter 
idea  to  an  extreme,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  character  at  all.  The  knowledge 
of  a  person's  character,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  i^  something 
which  you  can  more  or  less  predict  his  action  by:  there  are 
perhaps  some  who  will  say,  that  human  action  cannot  be 
even  probably  predicted. 

In  our  notions  of  character  it  is  desirable  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  two  ideas,  of  mixture  in  character  of  good  and  evil, 
and  of  composition  of  character  out  of  various  qualities  and 
features.  The  consideration  of  the  second  is  like  the  con- 
sideration of  actual  external  portraiture.    There  is  charm  in 
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ifidividoality,  and  even  in  imperfection  and  defect  ae  eon* 
tnbating  to  this.  We  aie  not  bowever  to  fUU  into  the  error 
of  snppofling  that  it  is  in  the  preaervation  ol  thia  giren  ia* 
dividuality  that  eonaMts  the  truth  of  the  eharacter  and  the 
best  perfection  it  is  capable  o£  Faeea  aie  given  V0,  aod  are 
not  generally  mendable.  CSiaraeter  is  given  us  in  rudiment 
and  outline^  but  is  eminently  mendable  and  changeable. 
Between  mental  and  exterocd  pcnrtrait  thare  ia  therefore 
only  an  analogy ;  the  features  of  the  charaeter  are  far  more 
fugitive  and  le^s  distinct  than  those  ei  the  fa^ee.  Still,'  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  them  at  all^  if  the  analysis  of  them  is 
too  immediately  associated  with  separate  judgment  of  them 
^  good  and  eviL  They  go  together  in  the  cfaaractei;  and  what 
may  seem  undesirable  in  one  or  other  of  them  is  tempered 
perhaps  by  something  in  a  neighbouring  one.  The  unity  i9  of 
the  whole :  the  responsibility  is  unitjary :  and  the  judgment 
must  be  of  the  whole. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rudimentary  or  constitutional  Varietj 
character  is  to  a  certain  extent  more  varied  in  different  |J^*JJJ^'*™' 
individuals  in  circumstances  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  tends  to 
greater  development  of  character  in  parents.    But  however  ^e^of 
this  may  be,  the  variety  of  circumstances  of  life  and  com-  oharaeter. 
panionship  into  which  the  infant  of  civilization  is.  thrown 
speedily  developes  character  in  one  direction  or  another  to 
an  infinity  of  its  varieties. 

It  is  true,  thought  and  imagination  not  connected  with  Ghanoter 
action  does  little  as  to  development  of  character,  and  a  high  ^^^y®^^^ 
state  of  literature  or  knowledge  is  therefore  in  this  respect  not  action 
important.    There  is  another  respect  also  in  which  civiliza-  ^^^ 
tion  may  even  diminish  variety  of  character.    It  generates  thoo^t 
a  great  degree  of  imitation  and  fashion,  w^ich  at  first  sight 
renders  the  aspect  of  civilized  society,  as  to  individual  cha- 
racter, more  unvaried  and  monotonous  than  we  imagine  that 
of  uncivilized  to  be.     This  first  im'pression  however  is  super- 
ficial in  more  than  one  way.    It  is  not  so  much  that  variety  How  far  is 
of  character  is  really  lessened  in  civilization,  but  that  it  is  Son^S^ 
rendered  less  conspicuous  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  Tourable 
restraint  and  mannerism  which   civilization  generates  inJSJ^^. 
many  classes.  The  idea  of  civilization  also  tends  to  confine  our  ^' 
view  to  what  we  should  consider  the  more  specially  civilized 
classes ;  in  which  it  often  happens  that,  while  thought  and 
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imagination  are  developed,  there  is  lees  fiuniliaritjr  with  the 
actual  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  it  is  these 
which  really  modify  the  character.  It  ib  not  the  height  to 
which  civilization  draws  human  thought*  but  the  variety  of 
views  in  whieh  it  .sets  the  common  and  actual  relations  of 
life,  and.  the  variety  of  interests  in  which  it  invests  them, 
which  varies  character.  Ease,  leisure  and  study,  setting  the 
imagination  in  motion,  generate  a  sort  of  shadow  of  variety 
of  it,  and  what,  in  a  highly  developed  civilization,  is  called 
society i  gives  a  certain  degree  of  substance  to  the  shadow : 
but  there  needs  generally  more  of  actual  reality  and  call  upon 
feeling  than  goes  with  these,  to  produce  real  character. 

However,  a  certain  degree  of  a  kind  of  unciviUzedness  in* 
the  midst  of  civilization  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
variety  and  interest  of  individual  character.     Some  consider 
that  there  is  more  variety  of  character  in  England  than  else- 
where ;  and  also  more  of  htmiour. 


APPENDK  C* 
'  The  habits  of  the  mind  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Cental  ha- 

•  bits  aro 

body,  and  habit  may  be  called  a  second  nature  in  both; more 

but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two,  ^J'^y. 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  of  which  they  are  habits,  tiniii  bod- 
Habits  of  the  body  take  their  place  in  a  material  oiganizar  ^' 
tion  which,  so  far  as  it  is  matter,  is  out  of  ourselves  and 
beyond  our  will ;  and  permanent  states  or  conformations  are 
established,  which  no  power  of  will  can  remedy.-  Habits 
of  the  mind  are  always  mixed  with  a  certain  d^ee  of 
estimation,  judgment,  opinion,  which  is  in  its  nature  altei'- 
able,  and  as  such,  may -lead  to  alteration  of  the  habits. 
When  therefore  habits  of  the  mind  are  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  second  nature,  it  must  be  considered  also,  that  mental 
nature  can  never  be  counted  as  immovably  and  irremediably 
fixed,  but  that,  reason  being  always  capable  of  adding  fresh 
knowledge,  and  feeling  being  susceptible  of  fresh  impressions, 
the  greatest  changes  may  be  produced  in  the  nature  and 
character  without  destroying  the  individuality* 

But  qusere,  though  in  its  nature  as  mind,  or  as  spiritual,  Is  there 
the  character  may  be  susceptible  thus  of  change,  yet  is  it  not  t^  mental 
perhaps  in  its  nature  for  a  limited  period,  in  this  respect  fol-  change? 
lowing  the  analogy  of  the  body:  i.e.  has  not  the  soul  or  * 
moral  character,  like  the  body,  a  period  of  flexibility  or 
growth,  at  the  end  of  which  it  becomes  fixed  and  limited, 
with  no  further  power  of   change  than  in    the    way    of 
decline  ? 

This  question  as  to    the    possible  fixation    and    non-Beligion 
improvabiUty  of  moral  character  is,  in  a  practical  point  of  J^^j,^^ 
view,  the  most  important  question  of  morals.    Almost  the  of  niorality 
greatest  service  of  the  many  which  religion  has  rendered  to  ^g  ^^  ' 
the  world,  is  its  having  reinforced  the  side  which  maintains 

^  Taken  from  an  unmarked  MS.  written  some  time  ftgo  and.  appa- 
rently forming  part  ol  the  long  serios  marked  L  1.    £d. 
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TomSbaUj  that  there  is  always  in  the  character,  however  fixed  and 
™^       however  educated,  a  spring  and  possibility  of  improTement. 


This  it  has  done  in  two  ways ;  both  by  strongly  mging  upon 
OS  the  enduring  and  immortal  nature  of  the'soul,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  growing  and  declining  life  of  the  body ;  and 
next  by  protesting  in  behalf  of  the  individual,  and  in  right 
of  a  superior  and  nobler  influence  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  against  the'  absolute  and  necessary  dominion 
over  him  of  any  earthly  state  and  habit^  whidi  sJways  may 
be  shattered  and  broken  up  by  the  spiritual  force  witBin. 
What  religion  thus  distinctly  sets  before  us,  morality  had. 
already  shadowed  forth.  There  is  re&lly  more  in  any  of  us 
than  tiie  superficial  ihairimSj  necessary  and  valuable  for  the 
commerce  of  life,  would  recognise;  and  there  is  also  an 
inward  force  of  the  Spirit  deeper  and  stronger  than  any- 
thing which  human  agency  can  breed  in  us. 
8toio  It  was  a  remarkable  practical  application  of  the  theory 

^rtiie,  be-^  the  StOics,  (that  virtue  was  according  to  nature,  vice 
ing  accord-  against  it,)  that  they  considered  a  state  of  attained  virtue 
^me,  is  tha  o^^  <>f  stable  equilibrium, «.  0.  one  not  likely,  hardly  possible, 
^^mT  ^  ^  departed  firom,  whereas  a  state  of  lapse  into  vice  they 
eqniljU       Considered  one  of    unstable   equilibrium,  because  against 
brinm:      nature.    It  is  curious  to  compare  with  this  some  moral 
tiieories  connected  with  religion  in  later  times,  as  that  €.g. 
which  assumes  the  opposite  to  the  maxim  of  the  Stoics  in 
r^ard  of  human  nature,  vis.  that  it  is  bad,  and  tiierefore 
that  its  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  or  natural  acquiescence, 
would  be  in  vice;  a  theory  nevertheless  which,  in  r^puxl  to 
the  permanence  of  a  state  of  virtue,  is  to  a  certain  extent  in 
harmony  with  the  Stoic  idea,  attributing  such  permanence  to 
perseverance  under  a  special  divine  influenca 
oonfinned        On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  chapter  in  Ezekiel' 
^??"®**"  exhibits  the  j)ossibility  of  movement  either  way,  in  language 
looking  in  some  respects  as  if  one  way  and  the  other  were 
equally  probable :  and,  as  a  felct  of  pre*Christian  morality,  it 
win  probably  be  allowed  that  this  view  is  more  in  accordance 
with  human  experience  than  the  Stoic  idea  of  a  state  of  virtue 
having  an  element  of  stability  in  it  beyond  what  a  state  of 
vice  had«    At  the  same  time  the  Qospel,  with  its  doctrine 
of  special  divine  influence,  does  introduce  a  new  element  on 

»  Back,  xyiii.  26,  27.     * 
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the  side  of  virtiie^  and  under  it  we  may  rightly  suppose 
thai  permanence  which  the  Stoic  supposed  wrongly. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  longer,  I  will  just  discuss  for  a  Meaaing 
moment  two  famous  old  Greek  questions :  the  one,  whether  qnestion 
dpeni  is  StSaxrSif,  i.e.  whether  virtue  is  matter  of  teaching;  whether 
the  other,  how  ikr  it  may  be  Said  with  truth  that  jt^vSeU  4«c<ii/  ^]^^: 
Kotmy  no  man  is  willingly  or  purposely  badT 

The  former  question  may  mean  one  of  two  things: 
either,  is  virtue  a  thing  in  regard 'of  which  teaching,  is  not 
applicable  ?  or,  is  it  a  thing  in  regard  of  which  teaching  is  not 
enough  1  Or,  putting  it  in  another  form,  and  taking  the  three 
alternatives^  is  dpeni  BtSeucrSv  only  (1),  da'fajr6p  only  (2)  to 
be  produced  $.«•  by  practice  and  hftbit,  or  is  it  Si&Mrroy  and 
uaicrrrhv  together  (3),  requiring  teaching  and  practice  both  ? 

We  should  generally  say  now  it  was  the  last  of  these 
three  alternatives,  and  what  I  have  been  sajring  is  simply 
that  it  never  becomes  so  absolutely  fixed  by  the  aa/cffai^,  but 
that  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  good,  to  alter  it 
by  teaching.  In  a  general  way,  moral  schools  the  essence  of 
whose  teaching  is  roHonaiiam  would  maintain  the  first  alter- 
native ;  those  the  essence  of  whose  teaching  is  gentimerUaiUm 
would  maintain  the  second. 

The  maxim  cvSeU  hcwv  /cajto9  is  also  susc€{>tible  of  two  of  the 
meanings :  it  may  either  mean  '  no  one  does  wrong  but  by  ^^^^^  ' 
compulsion/  or  'no  one  does  wrong  but  by  mistake.'    If  it  'ox^ 
be  true  that  no  man  does  wrong  willingly,  it  must  be  either 
thai;  when  he  does  it,  he  does  the  thing  which  he  does  un- 
willingly, or  that)  though  he  does  it  willingly,  it  is  od  some-  . 
thing  else,  not  as  what  it  is! 

Wrong  being  simply  mistake  involves  dperri  being  simply 
iiiaxyov ;  and  this  view  in  various  forms  is  held,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  several  sorts  of  moralists.  The  idea  of  wrong 
being  weakness,  or  yielding,  against  a  better  judgment,  is 
one  which  involves  rather  the  idea  of  dpeni  being  daKtjrSp. 

The  questions  are  rather  dry  as  philosophical  ones,  having  Impor- 
been  thrashed  out  s<^much,  but  as  practical  ones  they  are  of  ^^^^^^ 
intense  and  perfectly  fresh  interest,  not  only  as  regards  tions  in 
individual  moral  conduct,  but  as  regards  the  proper  estima- thefareo?- 
tion  of  offence  or  crime  and  the  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  ment  of 
Supposing  a  wrong  or  crime  done  by  any  one,  and  we  are  "*™^    ' 
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thinking  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  did  it.  Did  he 
jastify  himself  in  doing  it,  do  it,  that  is,  not  against  his  con-> 
science  ?  then  some  will  say,  he  did  not  Ao  it  as  wrong,  bat 
there  is  something  6{  the  character  of  error  or  mistaka  about 
it  Did  .he  not  jastify  himself  in  dois^  it,  bat  do  it  against 
his  conscience  ?  was  it  Video  'meliora  proboque,  deteriora 
-seqaor?  if  so,  .then  some  will  associate  the  wiU  with  the 
probo,  and  say,  He  wanted  to  do  good,  but  evil  was  present 
with  him;  they  will  look  on  him  to  a  certain  degree  as 
passive,  drifting,  acting  under  compulsion. 

Questions  about  the  will  frighten  practical  people 
through  the  idea  of  their  abstruseness ;  but  this,  of  the 
degree  to  which  people  in  doing  wrong  do  it  with  self- 
justification,  is  one  so  important  for  any  moral  dealing  with 
yrrong-doers  that  it  must  be  faced.  It  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory  of  punishment,  for  where  there  is 
determined  self-justification  in  the  mind  in  regard  of  what 
has  been  done,  there  any  punishment  must  seem  unjust  in 
the  mind  of  the  pumshed,  and  will  produce  no  moral  effect, 
but  an  effect  only  of  terror  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
reaction  against  the  punishment,  which  wiU  make  the  man 
worse.  Punishment,  as  regards  the  mind  of  the  offender, 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  %,e,  to  the  feeling  of  failure  in  self- 
justification,  which  will  have  involved  an  expectation  of  it,  or 
sense  of  deserving  if. 
Po""*^-  The  theory  upon  which  punishment  goes  then  in  regard 

plies  the*  ^^  ^^^  mind  of  the  individual  is  on  the  negation  of  the 
"^S**^*^    maxim  cvSeU  hccov  koko^,  in  both  its  possible  senses:  ie.  it 
second  '  assumes  that  the  man,  in  doing  what  he  did,  knew  he  was 
™^^^™**     doing  wrong,  and  could  have  helped  doing  it.     Both  these 
last  suppositions  are  indeed  only  true  in  an  imperfect  d^ree, 
but  still  enough   so   to   make  pumshment  applicable  and 
suitabla    The  thing  done,  probably  presents  itself  to  the 
criminal  in   a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which   it 
appears   to  the  judge :   and   the   bearing   up   against  the 
temptation  to  do  it  will  have  been  something  very  different 
in  the  criminal's  mind  from  what  it  nifty  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
the  indifferent  and  untempted.     But  there  has  been  enough 
.  of  will  in  his  mind  to  make  him  expect  punishment  and 
think  it  natural,  and  there  is  a  prospect  therefore  that  upon 
himself  as  well  as  on  others  the  effect  of  it  may  be  good. 
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Wrong  or  crime  we  may  suppose  in  a  general  way  com-  AiuclysiB 
mitted  in  a  frame  of  mind  made  up  more  or  les^  of  three  ele*  g^^^f 
ments :  the  first,  aneffort,  often  for  the  moment  successful,  at  mind  in 
self-justificatioD ;  the  secbnd,  an  effort  to  banish  from  the  mijid  oggQee  i^ 
aU  thoughts  and  considerations  which  might  disturb  such  oommit- 
self-justification;  the  third,  a  feeling  of  yielding  or  being 
overpowered,  of  the  thing  being  what  cannot  be  helped,  of 
the  man's  letting  himself  go,  eyes  shut  ])erhaps,  to  do  the 
thing.    Accorditag   to   the  degree  of  strength  or  weakness 
of  nature  there  will  be  more  perhaps  or  less  of  any  one  of 
these ;  but  in  general  I  should  think  something  of  a  mixture    . 
of  all  of  them. 

The  consideration  of  the  variety  of  character  is  of  vast  Impor- 
importance  in   morals.     It  has   been  sometimes  misused,  ^^^^iz- 
sometimes  neelected,  in  both  cases  with  the  result  of  error  ingthe 
and  immorality.     It  has  been  misused  to  the  extent  of  doing  ohanoter. 
away  with  the  reality  and  absoluteness  of  moral  dTstiuctions 
altogether,  through  the  consideration  of  each  person  having 
in  a  maimer  a  distiact  duty  according  to  his  character,  or 
having  a  sort  of  duty  to  his  character,  for  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  we  may  phrase  the  thing.     The  result  of  the 
opposite  proceeding,  neglect  of  it,  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
harsh,  foolish,  and  mistaken  judgment,  and  of  abortive  effort 
in  consequence  at  improvement.and  reformation. 

The  reality  of  moral  distinctions  as  to  action  has  to  be  How  this 
maintained  against  those  who.  misuse  the  fact  of  individuality  ^^  mds- 
of  character  to  subvert  it,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  to  be  used, 
maintained  against  those  who  misuse  the  fact  of  good  being 
to   a  good   end,  and  pervert  it  into  the  statement,  that 
everything  which  is  to  a  good  end  is,  as  such,  good. 

In  a  general  way  what  is  called  knowledge  of  human  Charaeter 
nature  and  correct  moral  thought  are  considered  to  be  very  ILr*^^' 
different  things  and  even  not  likely  to  go  together.    We  may  sition  a 
arrange  and  catalogue  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  we  may  J^tion. 
judge  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  according  to  our  moral 
theory,  whatever  it  is,  whether  of  honourableness,  e,g.,  or 
utility :  but,  for  valuable  action  in  respect  of  morals,  there 
is  usually  needed  an  experimental  and  observational  ele* 
ment,  that  is,  we  must  see  how  these  dispositions  enter  into 
character,  or  concur  to  form  characters  whi^h  are  the  real 
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moral  units.  Virtues,  vices,  feelings,  dispontions,  habits,  all 
these  are  abstractions;  men  or  characters,  f.e.  men  as  c(xioems 
their  moral  being,  are  the  realities  which  in  ethics  we  have 
to.do  with. 

Characters,  like  all  natural  realities,  are  not  definable : 
when  the  J  are  described  by  their  details  or  features,,  there 
is  an  effect  as  to  the  whole  produced  by  the  co-eziBtence 
of  these  details  which  is  no  more  capable  of  being  fixed  in 
description  than  the  expression  of  a  face.  No  congeries  of 
details,  such  $.g.  as  the  phrenological  classification  of  qualities 
and  accounts  of  the  d^rees  and  amounts  of  them,  can  pro- 
duce any  conception  of  a  character  as  it  in  fibct  exists: 
so  far  as  this  can  be  entered  into,  it  must  be  by  a  sort 
of  sympathy,  not  necessarily  of  agreement,  but  at  least  of 
understanding.  No  putting  together  of  parts  will  make  the 
"V^hole,  the  conception  of  which  whole,  however  feunt  and 
feeble,  must  exist  in  its  unity,  and  the  parts  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  results  or  developments  of  it 

AlMMnod  Every  one  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  character,  as 

cl^oharao-  i^^  ^ibb  a  face,  more  or  less  distinct  and  marked.    So  &r 

as  it  is  not  distinct,  this  is  most  likely  in  one  of  two  ways : 

either  the  weakness,  yieldingness,  and  tendency  to  imitation 

is  so  great  that  the  individual  takes  almost  entirely  the  cfaa^ 

racter  of  those  he  is  with;  or  else  the  inconsistency  and 

variability  is  so  great  that  the  dispositions  of  to-day  are  not 

those  -of  to-morrow,  and  there  is  no  permanence  of  character; 

The  Freuoh  when  th^  use  the  expression  'un  homme  de 

coracle,'  mean  in  the  main  the  opposite  to  the  former  of 

these,  and  the  poet  when  he  used  the  line  which  I  never  well 

understood,  'Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,'  meant  I 

suppose  to  express  the  latter. 

Foimation       The  formcUiion  of  character  we  commonly  speak  of  as 

of^oharae-  ^}^\^  belongs  to  youth.    In  using  the  word  'formation  *  we 

mean  it  probably  in  its  closer  etymological  and  logical  sense, 

understanding  by  it  a  plastic  operation  upon  matter  existing. 

At  the  first  there  is  no  character  but  only  the  materials  of  it 

waiting  to  receive  their  form ;  the  animal,  intellectual,  and 

moral  being  are  all,  to  a  certain  degreoi'  simultaneously 

jijyjjg      trained  and  developed. 

more  We  are  al^ys  however  to  remember  that  the  intellectual. 
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and  more  especially  the  moral  training  of  men  is  distinct  eai>able  of 
from  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  special  nature  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
man  to  preserve  throughout  his  life,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  other  ani- 
flexibility,  adaptability,  and  capacity  of  change  which  in 
animals  belong  only  to  the  period  of  their  youth.  Even  as 
an  animal,  man  is  more  carweriible,  as  we  should  say  if  we 
were  speaking  of  soils,  than  other  animals :  as  he  is  fit  by  his 
eonstitation«  for  a  greater  variety  of  things,  so  he  can  live  in 
a  greater  variety  of -climates,  and  adapt  liimsel^  often  to  a 
very  late  peiiod  of  his  life,  to  alteration  of  drcumstanoes,  &c., 
and  reason  and  imagination  in  man,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are 
really  almost  a  wptmg  of  continual  youth.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  stiffening  and  fixing  of  them,  as  the  limbs  and  animal 
nature  stiffen,  nor  need  there  be  any  weakening  of  the  will 
so  that  it  should  not  be  able  to  cany  out  what  wider  range 
and  altered  view  would  suggest :  character  therefore  as  formed 
in  youth  is  very  tat  from  unmodifiable. 
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Charao-  My  lecture  to-day  will  be  upoti  human  character,  as  mixed, 

J^JJ        in  the  same  individual.   " 

The  firpt  question  which  arises  in  regard  of  tjiis  is,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  individual  character  at  all  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  each  man  has  a  reputation,  gQod  or  bad,  a  character 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours :  this  is  an  idea  or  imagination 
of  him  with  definite  form  and  outline ;  but  what  is  there  in 
himself  which  can  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  this  ? 
Is  he  not  rather  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-rmorrow?  If 
there  is  individual  character,  what  is  its  relation  to  personal 
responsibility  ?  ' . 

Three  Before  answering  this,  I  will  distinguish  between  tlbree 

^'*®,?'     sorts  of  moralists,  theoretical,  didactic,  and  a  third  class 

moralists:  ,    .  .  .  . 

theoretio,  whom  I  will  call  critical  moralists :  they  are  chiefly  the 
critical^*  Bttakers  of  maxims,  essays,  and  reiparks.  The  first  set  in 
this  triple  division  might  be  dividqd  again  into  two,  psycho- 
logical and  ontological,  but  thid  does  not  matter.  At  present 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  diff*erence  between  the 
didactic  and  the  critical  moralists. 
Gritioal  As  a  rule  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  critical 

S  wMjytio  moralists  to  think  to  a  certain  degree  lightly  of  any  uni- 
andindis-  formity  or  unity  in  individual  character,  whereas  didactic 
Sw^radze  ^^ralism  must  make  a  great  deal  of  it.    This  arises  from 
unity  of     the  fact  that  these  critical  Moralists  draw  their  materials 
Id^^d  froi»  two  sources  neither  of  which  are  very  much  fitted  to 
synthetio   giye  them  a  strong  idea  of  individualism  of  character :  these 
pathe^'    are  examination  of  themselves,  and  criticism  of  particular 
actions  in  others.    Didactic  moralism  proceeds  always  more 
or  less  on  something  of  a  previously  formed  ideal-  of  what  a 
man  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  and  refers  the  particular 
actions  to  this  rather  than  dissects  them  by  themselves.    In 
fact,  didactic  moralism  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  individuals  whom  it  concerns;  and  this  in  a 
way  idealizes  them,  and  gives  an  idea  of  unity  of  character. 
Critical  moralism  is  analytic  rather  than  synthetic,  de-unifies 

^  Takon  from  MS.  Rs,  formiug  part  of  series  1. 1.    Eo. 
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rather  than  unifies.  Similarly  the  habit  of  examination  of 
one's  own  motives  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  idea  of  the 
real  unity  of  individual  character.  A  man's  character  is  like 
his  writing,  which  has  not  usually  much  individuality  to 
himself,  but  seems  different  from  day  to  day,  whereas  to 
others  it  is  strongly  individual,  and  marked  and  recognized. 
Besides,  a  man  who  looks  much  at  his  own  motives  sees  so 
much  one  way  and  the  other  in  himself,  different  fit)m  the 
character  he  bears  with  others,  that  he  gets  inclined,  to  think 
individual  character  a  chimera. 

You  see  in  the  critical  moralists  many  maxims  with  this 
tendency.  And  it  appears  not  in  moraJists  only,  but  any 
unsympathizing  view  of  others  is  likely  to  produce  it,  sym- 
pathy being  the  key  to  perception  of  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  criticism  of  actions.  In  those  fits  of  misim- 
thit)py  which  people  at  certain  times  of  their  lives  se^n 
liable  to,  their  feUow-creatures,  whom  unhappily  for  them 
they  have  got  to  pass  their  lives  with,  are  apt  to  seem  to 
them  like  a  number  of  sheep  similar  and  undistinguished, 
without  individuality  and  without  interest.  The  develop- 
ment of  any.  cAaroofar  at  all  in  them  is  somewhat  superci- 
liously set  down  as  impossible. 

The  assumption  of  want  of  individuality  of  character  The  oriU- 
among  men  must  be  considered  to  a  certain  degree  an  ^J^^*" 
immoral  one,  not  as  implying  immorality  in  ^he  inaker  of  it,  oharaoter 
but  as  being  a  view  of  human  nature  which  it  is  hard  or  ^^J  ^^ 
impossible  to  adapt  to  moral  relations\    The  supposition  of  less  than 
individuality  of  character  must  be  considered  as  a  medium  be-  oaU^'as-^' 
tween  two  erroneous  suppositions,  the  one  made  commonly  by  Bnmption 
practicalists,  so  to  call  them,  as  distinguished  from  moralists,  ^^^  "^ 
the  other  made  by  critical  moralists.    The  first  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  vague  general  assumption  of  a  low  tone  among  meu, 

1  So  Pope,  Euay  on  Man : 

''Yirtaous  and  vidoos  every  man  most  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  bat  all  in  the  degree. 
The  rogue  and  Ibol  by  fits  is  fidr  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise." 

And  Crabbe,  The  Borough^  ziii : 

''In  man's  erroneons  kind 
Yirtnes  and  firaQties  mingle  in  the  mind.'^ 
Bather  differently  Agamemnon  in  Soph.  4/-  ^366 : 

^  napff  ZyMa  fror  ar^p  avr^  froycL 
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rad  a  rough  cMseqnent  divuion  of  them  mto  oertam  clttfgeai 
di£Serently  mad^  aceordiog  to  the  mm  wbo  mskes  tbem  (aa 
f<»r  inotaaee  tbat  d^Yeri^oss  and  wickedneBfl  go  together,  and 
that  erery  ooia  i^  knave  w  fool),  but  all  to  i^  oertain  degree 
inconsbtent  with  moral  coiksideratio&a  Tim  is  the  pradi* 
caliat  error;  the  critical  coiiBiata  in  the  eanyiBg  too  far,  ae  all 
people  fond  of  aiudysiii^  aetuHMi  are  sure  to  he  tempted  to 
do,  the  idea  of  e?il  being  alwsTS  mixed  with  good,  and  good 
with  evil,  so  aa  to  break  down  the  Bubjective  bovodwriea  <A 
right  and  wrong  altogether.  Ab,  on  the  one  hand*  the  practi- 
calist  with  a  sort  of  careleas  contempt  mis  mea  down  under 
certain  great  heads  on  the  8uj)positioQ  of  their  being  odIj 
influenced  by  ooame  and  palpable  motives,  so  the  critical 
moralists,  on  the  other  hsind,  by  their  refinements  make  osa 
part  of  an  action  or  charaQter  neutraUse  another  to  siiefa 
a  degnee  that  all  colour  and  shade  md  distjpetkm  is  re* 
moved;  and  we  cannot  say  vfaat  is  xifj^i,  vbat  wrong; 
what  a  man  is,  and  what  he  is  not. 

Between  these  two  errors  the  supposition  of  individuality 

of  character  has  to  be  maintained ;  nien  b^g  of  different 

characters,  some  good,  some  bad,  but  these  being  variously: 

shaded,  related   and   mixed,  not  capable  of  beipg  n&dely 

jumbled  together  in  the  piacticalist  manner. 

The  cha-  It  is  a  very  famous  historical  observation  and  one  most 

^^  ^^    thoroughly  true,  that  in  regard  of  puhlio  injury,  as  in  timios  of 

good  and   rev(^ution,  it  is  not  the  vicious  character  that  is  most  to  be 

Bc^etunea  ^^^f  ^^  ^^  wrong-headed  and  narrew'-minded  virtuous 

more  mia-  character.    Yiee,  existing  in  such  extait  as  to  eoaofitituta  in 

£^^one    ^°7  ^^7  ^  eharaet^,  is  weakness;  and  henna  arises  the 

with  lesa    absolute  contradictoriness  ai^d  ineoneeivableness  of  charac* 

^^^^^^^        ters  supposed  indefinitely  great,  both  in  vioiousaess  and  in 

strength  or  wisdcvn,  such  as  Hilton's  idea  <^  Satan.    The  old 

mediaeval  association  of  folly  with  Satanic  viciousness  (setting 

aside  the  danger  of  perversion  of  such  an  association  to  the 

grotesque  and  ridiculous)  was  in  other  respects  truer  to  the 

real  idea  of  vice  aod  evil  tha^  the  Miltonic  association  with 

it  of  wisdom  and  strength\ 

^  Tacitua  aaya  indeed :  ^  la .  tvrbaa  et  diacordiaa  pessimo  coiqiie 
plurima  via."  Sist.  iv.  1,  but  it  wanta  qualification.  Goroeille  is  equally 
atrong  on  the  oppoaite  aide  when  he  aaya, 

"  Pour  oommettre  un  graiid  crime  il  faut  de  Li  yerto." 
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The  ooKundeiation  of  the  imy  in  which  people  whose 
chaneten  must  on  the  whole  be  called  virtuons,  maj  be  the 
authors  of  results  most  evil  and  wicked,  is  a  prooeedii^  which, 
though  capable  of  being  perverted  to  immorality,  is  not  in  itself 
necessarily  immoraL  It  is  a  consideraition  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  relation  of  diaracter  to  action,  and  against 
the  supposition  that  a  thing  must  be  right  because  a  man 
of  apparently  virtuous  character  does  it,  aAd  that  the  action 
of  such  a  man  must  be  for  good^ 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  character  has  been  much  The  dis- 
written  about,  partly  for  an  immoral,  and  partly  for  a  moral  J^^^"* 
purpose:    The  discovery  and  exhibition  of  the  bad  which  in  good 
•  th^re  is  in  actions  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  good,  is^^^ 
what  we  may  .call  the  staple  subject  of  the  critical  moralists,  either  hy 
La  Rochefoucauld,  && ;  and  with  them  I  think  it  must  be  con*  m^bLy 
sidered  that  ihe  purpose  for  which  it  is  done  is  not  good ;  for  or  to  ez- 
though  this  purpose  is  professedly  that  of  counteracting  the mOTeear. 
pride  to  which  man  is  liable  in  what  he  does,  yet  what  is  nest  effort 
effected  is  not  so  much  this,  as  the  depreciation  and  ob^        *^**^^^' 
acuring  of  the  ideal  of  good  which  man  is  able  to  form,  and 
which  is  really  the  great  resource  in  the  inculcating  and 

It  results  from  the  diffSerent  nature  of  vice  and  virtue,  as  being  re- 
spectiyely  weaknes$  and  itrenffth,  Independent  of  goodness  and  badness, 
that,  while  as  Ben  Jonson  sajs  of  valonr  and  anger  {New  Inn  ir.  3), 
**  Vktae  is  never  aided  by  a  vice,"  yet  viee^  to  prodaoe  aiqr  bad  effects  of 
eooseqneDoe  is  aided  by  virtae,  and  only  ^rodnoes  them  whea  ao  aided. 
The  simply  vicious  man  is  apt  to  be 

"^  Wicked  but  m  wii;  of  means  bereft." 

Dryden,  Abiohin  and  Aeh. 
Bat  is  ?iHiie,  as  strength^  ever  rendeied  more  amiable  by  vice,  as 
weakness? 

"  Is  anght  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  1 
Alas!  I  think  he  wants  infirmities: 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  ns  to  onr  kind." 
Similarly 

**  Nihil  peocat,  niri  qnod  nihil  peecat  *    PHn.  Ep.  ix.  26. 
*  The  Stoic  magniloquence  in  relation  to  the  importanee  of  partlciv- 
lar  chara(5ter  over  action  often  tended  towards  immorality. 

^'Catoni  ebrietas  objects  est:  &ciliiis  effidet,  qnisquis  objeoerit, 
hoc  crimen  honeetnm,  quam  tnrpem  Catonem." 

Seneca,  d$  TranqwU.  An, 
'*  l^yjy  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, ' 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  and  brava*' 

Pope,  E»9ay  on  Man. 
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seeking  improvement.    The  same  thing  has  been  done  with 
a  religious  view,  in  order  to  purify  and  elevate  the  ideal  and 
stimulate  further  effort  after  it, 
Thedis-  The -opposite  mixture,  of  good  with  actions  which  are 

thrgood  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  evil,  has,  we  may  say,  speaking 
in  evil  ia  generally,  been  pointed  out  only  in  one  view  and  for  one 
^*th  if  ^^^  purpose,  and  that  a  wrong  one.  There  is,  I  suppose,  upon 
bad  ino-  the  whole,  more  tendency  in  human  nature  to  think  well  of 
viduaWe  "  ^^^>  ^^^^  ^^  thivk  badly  of  good :  and  this  first  tendency  has 
for  the  re-  shewn  itself  strongly  in  the  literature  of  fiction ;  so  strongly 
of™ari^  indeed,  as  almost,  one  might  think,  to  confound  the  bounda- 
ter.  ries  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  minds\ 

It  is  a  pity  that  not  more  istttempts  have  been  made, 
for  a  good  purpose,  to  analyse  and  shew  the  nature  of 
the  good  which  so  constantly  enters  into  combination  with 
evil.  It  is  of  course  a  task  requiring  very  great  caution 
•  and  a«very  true  and  sincere  mind,  so  that  nothing  which 
is  evil  shall  be 'set  down 'to  the  side  of  good,  but  only 
the  evil  disengaged;  and  that  the  good  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  evil  should  in  no  respect  lessen  our 
dislike  for  the  evil  itself,  or  make  us  look  with  less  ab- 
horrence upon  the  mixture.  Christians  are,  we  might  almost 
say,  to  a  certain  degree  committed,  as  one  of  their  t^harac- 
teristics,  to  the  special  notice  and  recognition,  in  any  who 
are  evil  and«guihy,  of  whatever  tendencies  to  good  there 
may  be  in  them.  This  was  one^of  the  most  marked  features 
in  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  follow,  and 
though  we  must  guard  against  any  possibility  in  it  of  immoral 
connivance  or  allowance,  or  the  imputation  of  such,  we  must 
no  more  shrink  from  the  thing  because  of  such  possibility, 
than  He  did. 

The  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  just  now,  in 
reference  to  the  possible  reformation  of  criminals. 
Character  For  practical  convenience  we  may  distinguish  three 
^^^  kinds  of  badness :  a  man  may  be  bad  on  principle,  or  bad 
principle,  through  9vant  of  principle  and  strength  of  passions,  or  bad 
«  hS.ar*'  through  habU. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  regard  of  Butler's  statement 

^  Tott  remember  Taxdtas'  remarkable  cbaracter.of  Maciairaa,  the 
man  ''malis  bonisque  artibus  mittus,"  which  he  gives  in  detail  Hisi,  i.  10. 
Such  a  character  we  should  certainly  set  down  as  on  the  whole  bad. 
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that  conscience  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  supreme  .over 
passion,  that  it  is  in  fact  reason  or  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  which  haa  this  supremacy,  but  that  the  supremacy  of 
what  thinks  and  guides  over  what  blindly  feels  and  desires  is 
in  no  req3ect  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason  being  quite 
conoeiviaJbly  mistaken  and  wrong  reason,  and  then  morality 
would  be  on  the  side  of  passion  and  affection,  against  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  character  is  quite  as  often  bad  from  wrongness 
and  perversion  of  reason  as  it  is  from  weakness  or  insufficient 
power  of  it :  then  the  character  is  what  we  call  one  of  bad 
principle. 

In  all  cases  of  bad  principle,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  man  in  fact  justifies  to  himself  his  crime,  and  makes  out 
to  his. own  satisfaction- that  it  is  right.  If  it  is  stealing, 
he  tacitly  assumes  that  the  man  from  whom  he  takes  what« 
ever  it  is,  has  no  more  right  to  the  thing  than  he  himself 
has,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  war  between  them,  and  that  any 
ideas  of  society  to  the  contrary  are  wrong.  And  if  you  say 
he  thinks  nothing  about  all  this,  just  try  to  put  into  his 
mind  wfa&t.you  think  about  the  matter,  t.e,  the  exact  con- 
trary of  the  above,  and  see  how  hfi  receives  that;  you  will 
then  find  out  what  he  does  think.  To  reform  him,  you  have 
got  to  make  him  see  things  in  a  light  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  he  has  seen  them  before. 

Against  character  bad  on  principle,  there  are  therefore  The  first 
two  ways  of  proceeding,  both  commonly  to  be.  pursued  m  JJ^f  |^ 
conjunction,  the  one  to  improve  the  principle,  or  implant  a  reforming 
better  principle  against  it,  the  other  to  stir  up  and  arm,  pi©  or*^' 
against  the  bad  principle,  any  tendency  or  chance  of  good  rousing 
which  may  exist  in  feeling  and  affection.     So  far  from  its  jSpS^ 
being  always  desirable  that  reason,  such  as  it  often  is  in 
man,  should  prevail,  it  is  possible  that  the  only  chance  of 
reformation  of  a  bad  character  may  consist  in  the  conquering 
it:  where  it  is  impossible  to  alter  it  in  its  own  domain, 
owing  to  some  fixed  perverseness,  it  may  be  needful  to 
depose  it  from  the  a>:^ual  supremacy  which  it  enjoys.     Sup- 
posing a  man  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  his  own  gratifica- 
tion is  the  only  t^ipg  he  need  care  for,  it  may  be  possible 
that  ilo  arguiiynt  we  could  use  would  give  him  in  this 
respect  higher  motives ;  but  we  might  bring  him  to  the 
same  point  by  exciting  the  emotions  of  affection,  pity  and 

a  31 
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sympathy;  thu8  the  defeat  of  the  man's  reason  may  be  the 
improvement  of  his  character. 
When  the       Po»tiTe  bad  principle  then,  or  perverted  moral  judgment, 
direct  at-   may  be  either  eradicated  or  conquered:  t.e.  either  the  reason 
etamifi      ™^7  ^  convinced  and  amended,  and  the  positive  bad  prin- 
pnnciple    cipje  changed  for  good ;  or,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
S^^fyia^  bad  principle,  other  motives  of  feeling  and  action  may  be 
awakened  instead  of  it,  which  may  practically  supplant  and 
'  neutralize  it.    Yeiy  commonly  it  is  only  the  second  of  these 
which  is  possible,  and  that  for  two  reasons:  Ist,  because, 
when  once  the  understanding  is  occupied  by  a  definite  set 
of  ideas  or  ways  of  thinking  about  things,  it  is  very  hard, 
even  in  matters  allowing  of  clear  proof,  to  change  these, 
the   utmost  we    csin   do   being  to*  supersede  them;   and 
2nd9  because  many  questions  of  morality  about  which  ideas 
would  have  to  be  changed  are  not  susceptible  of  this  dear 
proo£    Take  the  right  of  property  or  the  obligation  of  truth, 
matters  very  easily  demonstrable  perhaps  by  me  to  you,  who 
do  not  doubt  them,  and  who  want  no  more  in  regard  to 
the  demonstration  than  the  significance  and  formid  correct- 
ness of  it,  but  far  from  easy  to  demonstrate  to  one  who  had 
been  all  his  life  taught  to  regard  nothiug  as  belonging  to 
another  in  such  sense  as  to  preclude  the  trying  to  rob  him  of 
it,  and  anything  his  own  which  he  could  without  detection 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  anything  fair  to  say  which  would  get 
him  out  of  trouble.    It  is  not  altogether  ea^,  as  Paley  and 
others  have  shown,  to  exhibit  clearly  the*  foundations  of  the 
right  of  property  and  of  the  obligation  of  truth,  even  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  denying  them ;  and  against 
such  interest,  and.  habit  founded  on  it,  the  arms  of  reason 
trying  to  reform  .the  reason  of  another  are  very  far  firom 
powerful, 
it  may  StUl  of  course,  direct  instruction  must  be  tried,  in  every 

mV  ^  ^*y  "^  which  it  will  take  hold ;  where  it  will  not,  there  we 
reotlyby  must  endeavour  to  call  out  any  part  of  the  moral  nature 
Stectian  ^^^^  *^^  remains  unperverted.  And  no  doubt,  so  far  is 
reason  from  being  more  moral  than  the  affections,  that  they 
are  in  a  general  way  less  completely  pervertible  than  it,  and 
there  is  hope  from  them,  where  from  rea80%  there  is  none. 
The  transformq.tion  of  a  bad  moral  view  of  things,  where 
feeling  and  affection  are  awakened;  the  melting  away  and 
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difisolving  of  ihe  false  principles  and  the  gradual  rise  of  true 
principles  in  their  place ;  the  manner  in  which  the  most  iron 
resolve  of  bad  reason  and  will  may  collapse  at  the  touch  of 
love^  and  the  hardest  determination  to  look  at  things  in  one 
way  and  no  other  thaw  before  the  warm  wind  of  sympathy — 
these  are  moral  phenomenal  remarkable  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  unfreqiient.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  feeling  thus  conquering  reason :  it  is  not  true  and 
simple  reason  which  is  thus  conquered,  for  such  reason  is 
accessible  only  to  reasonable  opposition  and  attack ;  but  it  is 
reason  whicfa^  not  having  been  convinced  while  yet  reason 
and  convinceablQ^  has  now  very  probably  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  simple  reason,  the  stage  of  convineeability,  has 
become  ingrained  into  the  character  and  fixed  in  the  habits^ 
and  is  only  accessible  to  motive?. acting  upon  that  character 
in  other  and  dififi&rent  ways. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  on  bad  character  arising  not  from  Where 
bad  principle,  but  from  want  or  weakness  of  principle  and  ^^^*®' 
strength  of  passion.    Here  the  reason  is  on  the  side  of  good,  through 
but  has  little  power.     This  is  a  better  character  than  the uhag^ 
last,  though  in  one  respect  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  ^  reform- 
worse.    Beason  is  the  common  referee,  talking  our  first  and  strength- 
simplest  way  of. trying  to  act  upon  others  for  their  good;®^(? 
and  therefore  we  are  inclined  perhaps  at  first  to  think  that  andcha^g< 
where  reason  is  wrong,  there  is  more  hope  of  effecting  a"^^""- 
change  for  the  better  by  persuasion  and  argument ;  whereas  if, 
when  the  reason  is  right,  men  still  do  wrong,  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  talking,  and  convincing  them  will  have  much  in<- 
fluence.    But  in  truth,  reason,  in  little-thinking  and  much- 
acting  men,  who  pass  pretty  frequently  from  a  youth  of  utter 
instability  to  a  maturity  of  set  stiffness,  is  by  no  means  the 
ever-living,  and  therefore  ever-open  and  convinceable  thing 
we  seem  to  think.    As  I  have  said,  it  gets  often  to  be  the 
mosrt  immoveable  part  of  a  man,  and  he  is  yoimg  perhaps 
and  ^exible  in  his  affections  after  he  has  got  old  and  stiff  in 
matter  of  reason.    And  therefore  ta  have  a  man's  reason 
with  us  is  a  greater  encouragement  thai^  discouragement: 
discourctgement  of  course  it  is,  that,  his  reason  having  perhaps 
so  often  tried  to^  conquer  his  passions,  so  little  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  hope  now :  still 
sight  and  approval  of  the  good  is  some  way,  and  a  great  way. 
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With  characiers  of  this  kind,  as  with  the  last^  there  is  a 
twofold  way  of  proceeding :  as  in  that  case  we  supposed  bad 
reason  counteracted  by  affection  or  by  good  •reason,  so  here 
we  have  to  attack  bad  affection  either  by  reinforcing  the 
reason  or  by  arousing  good  affection.  * 
Yaws  and  I  have  not  space  to  dwell  here  on  the  rarious  moral  con« 
^ns?'  siderations  connected  with  prcBvoUtiony  i,e.  with  resolutions, 
vows,  internal  or  subjective  promises  as  to  future  action.  Of 
course  the  general  principle  in  regard  of  trying  to  strengthen 
our  own  reason  or  will  or  that  of  others  in  this  way,  (I 
carefully  abstain  here  from  any  religious  reference),  is  that 
such  resolutions  should  be  wisely  formed,  by  which  I  n^ean 
that  they  should  refer  to  something  not  far  oS  and  not  too 
difficult,  something  which  there  is  really  a  hope  ol  accom^ 
plishing.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  that  every  resolu-^ 
tion,  whatever  good  effect  there  may  be  from  it'  afterwards, 
has  to  a  certain  degree  a  bad  effect,  in  the  first  instance ;  i.e. 
it  is  a  discounting  of  the  action  in  our  conscience ;  we  take 
and  feel  some  of  the  conscientious  pleasure  belonging  to  the 
doing  it  without  doing  it,  a  pleasure  which  of  course,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  immoral  and  wrong:  the  second  is  the 
simple  one  that  a  resolution  to  do  a  great  thing  is  more 
likely  to  be  broken  than  one  to  do  a  small  thing;  and 
every  broken  resolution,  though  not  jNroperly  bringing  w\ 
under  the  guilt  of  promise-breaking,  does  us  much  moral 
harm,  and  increases  the  likelihood  of  our  breaking  any  future 
resolution. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  saying  a  few  words  upon 
moral  influence. 
Moral  in-  Influence  of  this  kind  is  partly  involuntary,  or  what  may 
^^dB  ^  ^  ^'  *^®  effect  of  character  or  position :  about  this  I  shall 
sympathy  not  say  anything  now :  it  is  the  Latin  atLCtoritas  in  a  moral 
geneii"  sense,  a  most  important  element  of  society.  The  other  part 
and  in-  of  influence  is  purposed  or  express,  that  which  rests  on 
l^^,  knowledge  and  is  exercised  in  definite  action* 
led^e.  The  knowledge  upon  which  such  influence  rests  is  two- 

fold, partly  knowledge  of*  the  person  under  influence,  and 
partly  independent  objective. knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  person  is  likely  to  be  of  his  past  history  and  of  his 
mental  and  physical  constitution,  with  a  view  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  what  hidden  springs  of  action,  what  tendencies. 
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and  probabilitieB  of  desire,  li&  undemeatli  the  motives  which 
ordinarily  actuate  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  possibly 
awakened.  The  independent  moral  knowledge  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  the  nature  of  feelings  and  actions  as 
mixed,  how  what  is  good  is  weak  and  vulnerable  through 
mixture  of  evil,  and  what  is  evil  is  unfixed  and  improvable 
through  mixture  of  good.  To  these*two  kinds  of  knowledge 
must  -be  added  sympathy. 

The  three  qualities  mix  together  in  the  practical  drawing 
of  others  to  good,  but  are  in  themselves  independent.  It  is 
probably  because  they  do  not  go  together  more  than  they  do, 
that  so  many  efforts  in  this  direction  are  vain.  For  instance, 
the  moral  knowledge  is  of  a  nature  which  is  very  likely,  in 
the  gaining  of  it,  to  denude  the  soul  of  that  sympathy  with* 
out  which  the  knowledge  will,  for  this  purpose,  be  useless. 
A  good  deal  of  critical  or  analytical  moralism  is,  as  we  know, 
the  freezingest  of  all  freezing  things,  and  the  rhetoric  and 
psychology  of  didactic  moralism  is  often  not  much  better. 
Sympathy"  of  love  without  this  knowledge  will  do  much 
better  than  the- knowledge  without  it,  because  such  sym- 
pathy carries,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  with  it;  but  yet  sympathy  without 
more  knowledge  added,  often  defeats  its  own  object.  One  of 
the  most  important  purposes  of  sympathy,  besides  the  fact  of 
the  unlikeliness  of  cari^  and  perseverance  without  it,  is  as.  a 
means  and  help  towards  the  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  person  influenced :  without  sympathy,  this  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  moral  knowledge  necessary  for  temptation  to  good  Good  mix- 
(if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  is  chiefly  of'  the  way  in  which  most  ^^^^y 
evil  characters  and  actions  which  are  human  have  something  strengSi- 
of  good  mixed  with  them,  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  bSt^lf  the 
weaken,  the  evil,  and  indicate  a  breach  by  which  it  is  assail-  same  time 
able,     i  say  may,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  good  may  fo^^on 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  practically  strengthens  the  evil ;  possible.  > 
and  it  may  possibly  become  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  well 
to  good  to  Uy  to  break  down  the  particular  good  here  mixed 
with  the  evil,  and  to  raise  up  instead  of^it  aii  evil  feeling 
against  the  other  eviL    The  second  evil  in  this  case  being  on 
the  side  of  main  or  absolute  good,  though  subjectively  evil, 
is  not  evil  objectiviQly ;  evil  against  evil,  like  two  negatives^ 
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being  supposed  residtant  good^  A  familiar  instance  is  what 
is  popularly  called  *  honour  among  tbieyes/  a  good  prmciple 
mixed  with  evil,  which  unhappily  it  must  be  the  object  of 
justice  and  of  laws  as  much  as  possible  to  break  np,  l^ecause 
it  practically  strengthens  the  evil  that  it  mixes  with.  Suppose 
a  crime  done,  and  we  wish  to  persuade  one  whom  we  believe 
an  accomplice  to  turn  king's  evidence }  if  we  could  persuade 
him  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  his  country  and  morality,  of  course 
the  thing  would  not  only  be  in  itself  right,  but  he  would  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  before  in  doing  it.  Usually  however 
we  have  to  persuade  him  by  stirring  up  his  cowardice  and 
selfishness,  and  promising  him  impunity  for  himself  and 
perhaps  a  reward :  if  we  do  thus  persuade  him,  though  the 
thing  itself  which  he  doQs  is  right,  we  do  not  in  our  hearts 
i^nsider  him  the  better  man  for  it,  but  in  fact  the  worse, 
however  he  may  escape  and  the  others  be  punished. 

But  in*  a  general  way,  the  good  mixed  with  the  evil  is 
that  which  makes  reformation  possible,  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  ground  for  the  hope,  and  should  be  the  study  of, 
the  moral  reformer.  We  want  a  La  Bochefoucauld  of  a  con- 
verse kind',  who  would  hunt  out,  not  the  root  of  bitterness  in 
every  good  action,  but  of  reason  and.excusableness  in  every 
bad ;  a  dangerous  and  immoral  task  if  done  for  a  bad  object, 
but  a  task  of  the  noblest  morality  if  for  a  good. 

^  I  think  it  should  have  been  more  distinctly  stated  that  this  has 
reference  only  to  the  attainment  of  some  independent  good  object^  e.^, 
the  safety  of  society,  not  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  If  we  aim 
at  reforming  an  individual,  we  may  temporarily  encourage  what  we  om> 
selves  feel  to  be  inferior  motives,  provided  that,  in  his  view  they  will  be 
better,  or  less  bad,  than  those  by  which  he  is  at  present  actuated.  Thus 
we  might  endeavour  to  replace  positive  malignity  by  thoughtless  self-in- 
dulgence, and  this  latter  by  covetousness.  In  the  case  -supposed  of  a 
conspirator  turning*  'king's  evidence,'  a  father  confessor  might  fairly 
app^  to  prudential  motives  to  deter  him  from  having  any  more  to  do 
with  conpiracy,  he  might  urge  him  to  use  all  his  influenoe  with  others 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  prevent  actual  bad  consequences  by  all 
means' in  his  power;  but  he  could  not  urge  him  to  get  money  by  inform- 
ing agamst  others  who  were  not  mora  goilty  than  himsel£-  To  do  this 
would  be  to  destroy  tj|;ie  last  chance  of  amendment  of  character.    £b. 
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I  MENTIOKKD,  that  the  conaidering  utilitarianism  to  Human 
he  the  whole  of  moral  philosophj,  or  ifx  other  words,  aoi^ea 
the  considering  utility  or  productiveness  of  happi- '^™"  ^^'^^ 
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ness  to  be  the  single  'mot/  key,  pass-word,  clue,  ofchieiteidB 
moral  philosophy,  seemed  to  me  to  imply  an  -insuf-  phiio. 
ficient  attention  to  one  •  point,  viz.  that  the  pinch  of  ^^^^' 
morals  arises  from  diversity  of  interests.  K  we  had.  no 
conflicting  interests,  morality,  as  we  understand  it, 
would  not  exist  at  alL  I  propose  then  in  th^e  present 
chapter  to  consider  moral  philosophy  from  this  point 
of  view,  as  that  which  should  furnish  groimds  to  us 
for  rightly  thinking  and  judging  in.  reference  to  the 
endless  dispute  which  irf  going  on  among  men.  •  Jus- 
tice is  impartiality  between  two  contending  parties, 
the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  with  a  view 
to  peace:  virtue  consists  largely  in  justice:  ^oral 
philosophy^  as  the  science  of  virtue,  has  thus  for  its 
subject  all  this  conflict. 

In  one  respect  However,  moral  philosophy  would 
seem  to  be  poorly  fitted  to  be  a  reconciler  of  conflict, 
as  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  subject  which  haJs 
involved  more  dispute  and  controversy  in  itself.  I 
shall  try  to  present  the  controversy  which  has  existed 
about  moral  philosophy,  and  the  conflict  of  interests 
which  make  its  main  subject,  in  a  single  view;  in 
other  words,  shortly  to  anatomize  the  quarrelsonie- 
ness  of  human  nature. 
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It  takes  History,   whetilier  .civil,  political,  military,  com- 

eithOT™  mercial,  or  •literary,  is  a  *  Journal  des ,  D^bats,'  a 
^iS^  or  ™^rd  of  perpetual  conflict.  There  are  two  sources 
<>'  ?^^io*  of  this  conflict :  it  is  either  conflict  of  interest,  or 
'  conflict  of  opinion ;  and  what  stimulates  this  con- 
flict, in  each  case,  to  the  excess  in  which  it  exists, 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which,  without 
either  of  these  matters  of  conflict,  would  probably 
of  itself  produce  quarrel  and  dispute,  I  mean  the 
feeling  of  mutual  rivalry,  or  spontaneous  opposition 
and  combativeness.  This  principle  is  an  almost 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  activity  of  human 
nature,  quite  independently  of  any  iU-will,  The 
conflict  of  maturity  is  the  stiff  and  serious  form,  be- 
longing to  that  period,  of  the  active  playftdness  of 
youth.  Action  is  not  action  without  some.resistance 
to  it,  just  as  there  could  not  be  physical  movement 
without  some  resistance.  Action  is  a  triumph  of  our 
will,  and  it  is  in  the  triumph,  and  in  the  amount  of 
success  agaiost  what  is  triumphed  over,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves,  of  our  liberty  and  of  our 
power.  This  is  independent  of  the  causes  which 
may  rive  vigour  to  the  conflict,  and  which  are  fiir- 
nished  abundantly  by  the  opposition  *of  opinion  and 
interest  which  I  have  noticed.  Then,  from  rivalry, 
it  becomes  dispute,  contest,  war. 
Good  Contest  once  begun,  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous 

2Siedo!at  elements  blend  in  it,  and  it  derives  force  from  a 
by  conflict.  yo^jjQ^y  of  good  motivcs  which  it  incorporates  by 
the  side  of  its  bad  ones.  Love,  friendship,  brother- 
hood, sociality,  all  are  more  or  less  distinctive ;  and 
the  conversion  of  this  distinction  into  opposition 
fuses  more  strongly  together  the  love  or  the  sociality. 
Instead  of  individually  conflicting,  men,  we  haye 
corporately  conflicting  parties:  we  have  good  and 
bad  elements  generated  side  by  side,   apparently 
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necessaory  to  each  other ;  until  the  mind  o£  the  spec- 
tator shares-  in  the  general  bewilderment  of  the 
scene  which  he  views. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  made  out  about  it. 

In  aU  conflict,  there  is  on  each  side  a  certain 
amount  of  reason,  and  on  each  side  a  certain  amount 
of  force.  When  we  bring  the  reason  on  one  side 
into  contact  with  the  reason  on  the  other,  it  is  what 
we  call  discussion.  When  we  introduce  violence 
of  any  kind,  it  is  what,  if  the  violence  is.  confined  to 
words,  we  call  dispute  or  controversy ;  if  the  vio- 
lence proceeds  to  deeds,  we  call  it  combat  and  war. 

.  The  moral,   general,  or  public  interest  in  the  in  conflict 
decision  of  conflict  is  of  a  different  nature  according  ^1^111^ ' 
as  the  conflict  is  of  opinion,  or  of  interest.     If  it  is  |^  ^^ 
of  interest,  dispute  about  it  is  so  much  waate  of  ^p^y 
human  power,  and  so  much  development  of  human  ment,  just 
bad   feeling — ^both   of  them   loss — with  possibly  a,"P^^*^^^®» 
certain  amount  of  development  of  good  feeling,  which 
would  be  so  far  gain.     The  moral  interest  in  such 
a  conflict  is  that  it  should  be  decided — so  strife  will 
cease-^r^nd  if  possible,  justly  and  properly  decided, 
every  possible  pains "  being  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Still,  in  this   case,  if  the  decision  of  the  xjonflict 
properly y  i.e.  in  entire  accordance   with  justice,  is 
impossible — whether  because  there  really  is  not  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  the  matter,  or  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  for  whatever 
reason — then  the  next  best  thing  is  that  it  should 
be  decided  somehow,  and  strife  cease.    . 

The  moral  interest  in  a  conflict  of  opinion  is  not  in  conflict 
exactly  the  same.  There  is  the  same  interest  that  the^SLg^' 
the  conflict  should  be  decided  properly  abd  satis- 1^^  fg^itg 
factorily,  if  possible ;  but,  where  such  satisfactoriness  5^*  ^^^ 
is  not  possible,  there  is  not  the  moral  interest,  as  whether 
in  the  other  case,  that  the  conflict  should  be*  decided  oSberwiae, 
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somehow,  but  raiher  that,  with  whatever  disadvan- 
tage, it  should  remain  open  till  it  can  be  decided 
.  satisfactorily, 
^j^^i-  The  conciliation  of  different  interests,  or,  which 

mnnities,  IS  the  samc  thisg,  the  authoritative  aad  forcible 
^^c«t  u  decision  of  conflicts  of  interest  among  the  members  of 
"udidai*^  a  oommunity,  is  one  main  reason  of  civil  government, 
decinoiu.  and  foHUS  the  subject  of  a  large  portion  of  law. 
Authority,  power,  and  reason,  are  the  three  throga 
which  go  to  such  decision.    Authority  causes  rei^peet 
to  the  dedsion  on  the  part  of  the  well-diBposed ;  power 
causes  obedience  on  the  part  of  all,  however  disposed ; 
and  reason  makes  it  a  decision  not  only  apparently, 
but  really,  satisfactory  and  just.     If  authcmty  and 
power  are  both  wanting,  their  place  may  be  suj^lied. 
by  the  previous  and  subsequent   consent    of  the 
parties,  and  the  decision  is  then  arbitration;   but 
reason  is  6f  the-essence  of  its'  satis&ctoriness. 

Discussion,  or  the  conflict  of  reason,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  putting  together  various  conflicting 
views  with  the  purpose   of  ascertaining  which  of 
them  is  the  true.    All  fertile  thought  is  internal 
discussion,  what  Plato  meant  by  his  StaXeKruo;.     In 
the  decision  of  an  actual  question  of  conflict  of  in- 
terests, such  thought  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  each  party  suggesting  the  view  on  his  own 
side.     In  the  law  of  civilized  countries,  for  such  a 
rough  hearing  is  universally  substituted  an  elaborate 
argument,  by  representatives  of  the  parties,  collect- 
ing and  marshalling  all  the  views  on  the  one*  side 
and  on  the  other,  to  furnish  the  judge's  mind  for 
the  decision.     Judicial  decision  of  this  kind  is  the 
preventive  of  what  is  called  *  private  war,'  and  where 
it  is  good,  is  a  main  element  of  the  '  security  of 
property.' 

Were  property  to  remain,  at  the  same  degree  of 
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simplicity  or  complication,  the  better  the  decisions 
the  fewer  they  would  be ;  because  the  law  would  be 
clearer,  and  there  would  be  less  hope  in  the  minds  of 
the  ill-intentioned  of  perverting  it.  But  the  rela- 
tions of  men  in  civilization,  continually  increase  and 
become  more  complicated ;  and  though  injustice  is 
less  attempted  where  decisions  are  trusted,  yet  this 
very  fact  leads  to  the  assertion  of  rights  which  might 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant;  so  that  the  need  of 
continual  decision  does  not  diminish. 

Where  there  is  conflict  of  interest  without  possi-  Between 
bility  of  judicial  decision,  or  with  indisposition  inTOmmuni- 
the  parties. to  resort  to  it,  there  is  combat  or  war,*i®i^I"* 

'  .  •  case  01 

By  war  we  mean  mutual  violence  whigh  is  more  or  conflict  of 
less  formal:  in  our  present  use  indeed  the.  term tflTis  ' 
is   limited  to  a  combat  between  two  individuals,  ^5^' 
with  st^ites  for  individuals. 

Combat  or  war  however,  whether  between  states  And  war 
or  individuals,  does  not  arise  only  from  conflict  of  ^n^. 
interest ;  and  here  is  a  great  matter  of  difficulty  as  to 
the  whole  of  it.  It  arises  also  from  conflict  of  opinion. 
Now  there  are  some  cases  of  private  conflicts  of  in-  .  * 
terest,  in  which,  with  the  best  law,  there  is  no  poa- 
eibility  of  judicial  decision  ;  and  then .  a  party  must 
forego  or  fight.  In  coti^cto  of  interest  between 
states,  there  is  never  any  possibility  of  judidal  deci- 
sion, except  by  consent  and  arbitration :  in  these 
cases  then,  if  there  is  not  agreement,  there  must  be 
either  foregoing  or  war.  In  conflicts  of  opinion,  whe- 
ther private  or  public,  there  cannot  be  judicial  deci«» 
sion,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  And  reference  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  party,  as  arbiter,  is  a  diflerent 
.thing  in  conflicts  of  opinion  from  what  it  is.  in  Conflicts 
of  interest.  Our  interest  we  aore  free  to  resign  to  the 
decision  of  another,  or  to  give  it  up  altogether :  we  are 
not  free  to  do  this  with  our  conscientious  opinion. 
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*  • 

Here  we  The  causes  of  combat  and  war,  both  private  and 

dnemma    publio,  have  const^oitly  been  such  as  have  involved 
love  ^    much  consideration  of  truth  and  justice,  quite  inde- 
i^ot^  pendently  of  any  interest.     To  put  the  decision  of 
jofltice.      these  but  of  oiur^  own  hands -into  the  hands  of  ^  third 
party,  is  what  men  hesitate  to  do ;  the  truth  or 
justice  being  of  more  importance  than  the  settle- 
ment.    Here  arises  a  doubleness .  of  consideration, 
which  causes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  human 
action.     In  trying  to  maintain  the  right  by  force, 
why  should  we  suppose  we  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the  opposite  party,  which   (supposedly) 
maintains  the  wrong  ?     And  yet,  what  is  the  great 
purpose  of  man's  action  but  to  maintain  the  right  ? 
In  this  dilemma  men  liave  fallen  back  upon  notions 
of  Religion  with  its  suggestions  of  divine  aid  on  the 
side  of  justice. 
Weoftimot       Between  peaceableness  {hen  on  the  pne  side  and 
aBBert  that  what  WO  Consider  truth  or  justice  on  the  other,  it 
w^awfui,  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  complicated  ques- 
OT  that  all  tion,  which .  cannot  at  all  be  settled  by  any  general 
tooflt  be    principle,  such  as  our.  saying  that  war  is  unlawful, 
toi^itra-  ^^  *^^*  international  disputes  ought  always  to  be 
^^        settled  by  arbitration.     Those  who  make  the  former 
assertion  would  have  to  answer  the  question.  Are  we, 
as  individuals,  to'  help  an  individual  whom  we  see 
being  ill-used,  and  are  we  not,  as  states,  to  help  a 
state  in  the  same   circumstances?     In  reality,   all 
questions  of  this  kind  depend  very  much  on  another, 
Quarrel     which  is  this,  How  fax  are  the  measures  which  we 
^^^®«    take  at  all  likely  to  secure  the  end  which  we  have 

well  as       m  View  ? 

hoBtmty.  Quarrel  with  another  involves  two  elements^  one 
wttToniJ^  of  which  we  may  roughly  call  dislike,  the  other  active 
be  justified  hostility.  The  former  may  exist  in  any  degree  jfrom 
to  an  end.  bare,  disapproval  to  intense  hatred:  and  I  suppose 
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philanthropy  requires  that  it  should  only  exist  in 
something  like  the  former  degree,  in  which,  if  de- 
-served,  it  certainly  ought  to  exist  Supposing  the 
•  latter  to  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  at  any  rate  only 
justifiable  in  cases  where  good  result  is  to  be  expected 
from  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  common  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  war  is  peace.  What  .we.  call 
quarrel  is  very  often  a  mixture  of  dislike  and  hos- 
tility, the  latter  simply  generated  by  the  former, 
without  there  being  any  definite  notion  that  it  can 
come  to  jBtny  result,  or  effect -any  purpose.  This  is  . 
the  old  notion  of  wax  between  nations :  it  is  a  state 
existing  often  between  individuals.  In  the  present 
day  war  between  states  is  considered  to  be"  for  a 
definite  reason  and  purpose ;  and  the  question  about 
its  lawfulness  really  becomes  the  question.  How  far 
do  nations,  "by  putting  themselves  into  that  posi- 
tion with  regsurd  to  each  other  which  we  call  a  state 
of  war,  really  effect  the  purpose  which  they  want  ? 
Are  nations  proper  units  for  a*  quarrel  ?  Ought 
they  to  exist  as  nations  for  this  purpose  ?  And 
is  there  an  analogy,  in  this  particular,  between  them 
and  individuals  ?  . 

The  notion  of  war  seems  to  exist  in  all  languages,  HiBtonoai 
but  it  is  not,  as  a  notion,  very  distinct  and  uni-^^^."* 
form.     It  applies  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  states  J*!^^?^^' 
varying  firom  a  state  of  savage,  internecine,  antipa-^ar. 
thetic  quarrel  between  all  the  individuals  in  one 
region  and  all  the'  individuals  in  another,  to  a  state 
in  which,  according  to  certain  rules,  a  number  of 
people  on  behalf  of  those  in  one  region  meet  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  behalf  of  those  in  the  other,  and 
combat  till  one  party  is  taken  as  defeated.    In  this 
latter  case  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  two 
regions  are  hardly  in  a  state  of  hostihty,  they  are  in 
a  state  of  mutual  ill-opinion ;  while  the  actual  com- 
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batants  are  to  some  degree  in  Uie  position  of  the 
advocates,  in  a  judicial  discussion ;  they  are  bound, 
and  pique  themselves  on  doing  it,  to  use  their  ut- 
most power  against  each  other  in  certain  definite  ways ; 
but  outside  these  wAys  they  have  very  strong  pro- 
fessional sympathies  associating  them  together,  in 
many  respects,  far  more  than  they  are  associated 
with  their  own  citizens  for  whom  they  are  fighting. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  at  the  one  end  of  the  above 
scale  and  at  the  other  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
Historicd        It  scarcely  seems  to  me  that  civilization,  as  such, 
in  the       has  any  effect  in  altering  the  character  of  war, 
^^^    ^  except  in  two  particulars :  1st,  that  in  it  people  are 
not  Mely,  as  in  barbarism,  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  being  in  a  permanent  state  of  war ;  they  cany 
on  war  with  a  purpose,  and  in  view  of  an  end ;  2nd, 
that  as  manners  in  general  become  milder  and  less 
cruel,  the  usages  of  war  will  become  so  too.     But 
war,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  mean  so  many  things, 
or  have  so  many  forms,  that  civilization,  instead  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  only  seems  to  give  it  a  new 
character.     The  course  of  history,  while  it  advanqes 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  introduces 
perpetually  new  subjects  of  public  quarrel.     During 
the  middle  ages,  in  default  of  caring  for  commerce 
and  learning,  men  passed  their  time  in  fighting  for 
various  chivalric  interests,  ^  I  will  loosely  call  them. 
About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the 
discovery  of  America  these  had  got  out  of  date,  and 
one  might  have  hoped  for  peace,  when  lo,  as  by  a 
fatality,  Western  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  one  religion,  became  on  a  sudden  of  two,  and  the 
diversity  of  opinion  thus  arising  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  war  for  almost  two  centuries.     When, 
weary  of  fight,  men  acquiesced  at  length  in  the 
diversity  of  religious   opinion,  other  causes  arose, 
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balance  of  power,  commercial  rivalries  &c. :  perhaps 
they  are  weary  of  these  now,  but  I  fear  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of 
the  ever  fresh-springing  causes  of  war. 

I  will  make  here  four  observations,  with  a  remark  Question 

^_  ftS  to  tllB 

or  two  on  each.    First,  I  do  not  expect  any  material  probaw- . 
diminution  of  war  from  international  arbitration,  un-  diminu-  * 
less  we  expect  abo,  in  conjunction  with  this,  a  dimi-  Jj^^,^ 
nution  of  the  independence,  of  nations,  and  a  power  ^^^^J** 
which  might  be  oppressive  :  which  I  should  scarcely 
wish  for. 

Second,  I  do  not  expect,  nor  wish  for,  any  great  tom 
diminution  of  war  from  men's  better  knowledge  of,  derstand- 
and  keener  look  to,  their  own  interest  or  material  ^^^^^ 

advantage.  '  ™t^7oi 

Third,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war,  perhaps  from  in- 
a  great  one,  from  the  increase  of  what  I  will  call  a  Si^-*^' 
mutual  tolerance  -among  nations ;  from  their  acqui-  *^^°  W» 
escence  with  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  others ;  and,  in  this  view,  from  commerce,  mutual 
intercourse,  and  advance  of  knowledge. 

il^urth,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war  from  from  con- 
people's  coming  more  and  more  to  perceive  how  little,  ^^^ 
in  many  cases,  it  answers  the  purposes  which  they  ^*y  <^)- 
expect  of  it :  how  absurd  it  often  is  (to  gay  in  one 
word  what  I  will  shortly  explain). 

1.     The  application  of  any  principles  of  interna-  Diffionitiefi 
tional  law  to  the  main  circumstances  of  war,  such  as  S  9Mt^ 
its  breaking  out,  is  rendered  abn6st  impossible  by^^°»^^ 
the  perpetual  novelty  of  such  circumstances,  which  t^e  P"- 
seem  to  defy,  all  foresight  or  classification :  and  in    ' '       ' 
connexion. with  this  novelty  one  great  difficulty  isf, 
what  are  the  units  of  this  international  law :  it  is 
law  between  ncUions — what  are  nations  ?     Interna- 
tional law,  in  this  large  application,  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  rules  of  law  between  individual  parties  to 
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parties  composed  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  but  upon 
what  principles,  and  by  what  power,  are  we,  so  to 
speak,  to  incorporate  these  parties  ?  The  most  fire- 
quent  ground  of  war.  is  to  settle  whaJt  are  to  he 
nations ;  war  being  commonly  the  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  settled,  how  are  we  to  apply  any  inter- 
national considerations  to  this  ? 
and  the  Supposing  an  arbitrating  tribunal,  it  seems  from 

many  considerations  such  as  the  above  that  it  can 
have  but  little  of  principle  or  actual  law  to  go  on : 
it  must  have  therefore,  a  vast  discretion.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  really  no  decision  that  it  gives ;  there  are 
not  groimds  for  such ;  the  elements  for  settlement  are 
the  same  with  it  as  they  are  with  negotiators  of 
the  parties  -themselves ;  all  that  is  in  its  power  to 
do,  is  to  try  to  satisfy  both  in  the  best  way  it  can. 

But  what  is  of  most  consequence  is,  that  with 
very  slight  grounds  for  decision,  there  is  also  veiy 
slight  guarantee  of  impartiality,  supposing  real  poWer 
in  the  tribunal  to  enforce  its  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  then  that  from  arbitration  there 
is  the  same  hope,  and  no  more,  that  there  is  fipm  a 
better,  wiser,  and  more  moderate,  negotiation  and 
mutual  adjustment  of  relations.     The  so-called  arbi- 
tration would  be,  if  not  oppression,  only  another 
manner  of  negotiation  or  amicable  settlement% 
Artronger       2.     There  is  always  likely  to  be  in  a  country, 
^Xty    a  good  deal  of  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
to  sSblSts  *i^^  whether  it  is  chiefly  itp  own  interest,  Or*  the 
to*5ieok^  common  interest  of  nations,  help  to  the  oppressed, 
war.         and  its  own  honour,  which  should  frimish  cause  for 
its  going  to  war.      A  nation  is  differently  circum- 
stanced from  an  individiial  in  this  respect,  that  it 
has  very  definitely  and  decidedly  duties  to  itself, 
i.  e.  that  the  ruling  power  has  duties  towardjd  the 
subjects  or  individual  members  of  the  state.     The 
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interests  of  a  nation  therefore  are  not  something 
Tehich  it  lies  with  it,  at  its  choice,  to  sacrifice  and 
forego,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  lies  with 
an  individual ;  with  whom  such  foregoing  is  some- 
times a  duty,  almost  always  a  virtue.  It  might  be 
the  duty  of  the  ruling  power  in  a  nation  to  put 
its  honour  in  its  pocket,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  to 
stifle  its  indignation  against  oppression,  rather  than 
incur  the  loss  and  damage  to  its  own  subjects  which 
vindication  might  occasion.  With  the  growth  of 
the  feeling  that  government  exists  for  the  good  of 
the  governed,  this  feeling  is  in  some  measure  likely 
to  grow. 

At  the  same  time  experience  seems  to  show,  that  But  na- 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  number  of  men  to  unite  Stivene^g 
at  all   closely  in  a   society  even  with  a  view  to  ^*2^®^ 
economical  benefit  only,  without  such  society  bilidiiig  growth  of 
them,  more  or  less,  in  a  common  feeling  and  making  unity. 
them,  as  a  society,  susceptible  of  such  feelings  as 
honour,  sympathy,  indignation,  resentment,   in  the 
same  way  as  an  individual  is.     I  do  not  tliink  there- 
fore that  the  clearer  view  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment  and  the  keener  sense  of   the    interest   and 
advantage  of  the  associated,  as  the  one  ground  of 
association,  will  have  any  tendency  to  diminish  wars, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  make  men  really 
less  associated  together,  and .  nations  ^  less  nations. 
"We  have  not  yet  done   with   'glory.'     Nor  am '  I 
sorry.    That  is,  so  long  as  nations  go  to  war  at  all, 
I  would  rather  that  they  did  not  go  to  war  only 
for  their  own  interest,  but  were  susceptible,  as  there 
is  little  doubt  they  will  continue  to   be,  to   that 
various  and  undefined  feeling  which  is  vaguely  ^^-^^121^^' 
pressed  by  the  phrase  '  love  of  glory.'  feeling  of 

-  -  -   •  •/»         •        !•  •  ^        -I  national 

We  come  m  fact  m  this  agam  to  the  large  ques-  interest 
tion   of  utilitarianism   in  general:   if. there  is  B.nj^%^^ 
G.  32 
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national  sympathy  among  the  members  of  a  nation, 
the  feelings  which  I  have  above  spoken  of  will  be 
stirred,  and  the  indulgence  of  them  becomes  a  part 
of  the  national  happiness ;  and  a  most  sensible  part. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  their  happiness  is  in  wealth  and  in  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  equally  vain  and  unreasonable : 
they  know  what  gives  them  pleasure ;  and  so.  far  as 
happiness  is  to  be  judged  of  by  experience,  they  axe 
the  judges.  And  I  believe  them  in  this  case  to  be 
right  judges,  not  simply  of  happiness,  but  of  that  on 
which  it  depends,  good ;  it  is  a  good  thing  that  men 
•  associated  together  should  be  accessible  to  emotion, 
better  than  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  be 
accessible  to  commercial  interests  only. 
AfiBocia.  3.     Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  men's  associatinpr 

any  pnr-  together,  their  association  speedily  binds  them  (as  I 
^e^s  in^  have  said  of  specially  economical  association)  in  a 
towards  *  number  of  ways  quite  foreign  to  that  occasion.  Na- 
non-asBo-  tions  adopt' onc  manner  of  civil  and  religious  be- 
haviour, judging  others  wrong:  philosophers,  brought 
together  by  thought,  form  themselves  into  a  school, 
sect,  or  party,  diflfering  speedily  from  others  in  many 
other  respects  also,  and  thinking  morally  ill  of  those 
not  belonging  to  them.  It  is  mainly  from  the  fer- 
tility of  association  of  any  kind  in  generating  these 
adventitious  bonds  aj\d  repugnances,  that  the  evil 
principle  of  intolerance  has  sprung  up  by  the  side 
of,  and  as  a  sort  of  price  for,  or  shadow  of,  many 
good  principles.  Whatever  binds  men  together  is 
an  advantage,  because  society  brings  out  the  indi- 
vidual nature  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  man, 
both  as  to  intellect  and  feeling,  is  altogether  made 
for  it.  It  is  an  advantage  also  that  nations  should 
think  alike,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  them  intole- 
rant of  others,  or  hinders   their  thinking  what   is 
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true.  Similarly  sectarianism  or  intellectual  party- 
spirit  of  any  kind  is  a  form  of  mental  brotherhood : 
it  has  brought  out  many  an  intelligence,  and  many 
a  moral  nature;  but  ito  dark  shadow  is  occasional 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  truth,  and  almost  invariable 
intolerance. 

We  are  likely,  it  is  possible,  to  have  less  war  in 
the  world  as  a  part  of  that  process  by  which  we  are 
likely  to  have  less  of  that  unfiniitful  controversy  which 
is  little  other  than  an  expression  of  intolerant  hostility. 

Some  wars  have  had  their  origin  in  difference  of  The 
opinion :  all  wars,  in  their  carrying  on,  as  felt  by  Sutnai  ° 
people   in  general,  have  been  much  .more  wars  of^®®*'**' 
mutual  dislike  or  antipathetic  feelinff  than  of  rival  o*^" 
interest.    We  must  not  consider,  as  a  matter  oftions,  ana 
course,  that  wars  of  difference  of  opinion  are  ended :  {^bsdm 
such  a  feeling  very  mainly  contributed  to  the  war^^^^ji 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  BpOvolution ;  but  new  ferenoe«, 
differences  are  continuaUy  springing  t,p;  and  it  is  by  ^e^^. 
no  means  the  case  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nations, 
with  advance  of  civilization,  do  become  more  tolerant : 
such   hope  as  there  is  arises  from   this  fact,  that 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  them,  tolerant.     Nations  will  give  up. 
the  attempt  to  convert  each  other  by  force,  whether 
to  religious,  philosophical,  or  political  doctrines,  not 
in  so  far  as  they  ceasQ  to  value  any  doctrine  them- 
selves,, for,  in  that  case,  they  would  only  be  more  in- 
cUned  to  think  the  'conversion  of  other    nations 
feasible,  if  they  piqued  themselves  on  converting 
them ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  hold  more  conscientiously 
what  they  do  hold,  and  understand  more  what  the 
conscientious  holding  of  it  is;   because  then  they 
wUl  have  a  truer  notion  of  the  difl&culty  of  conver- 
sion.    No  man  who  truly  believes  anything  himself 
can  believe  that  belief  can  be  forced. 

32—2 
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It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of 
respect  for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  others, 
and  of  liberality  in  judging  minor  diflfi^rences  of  feel- 
ing and  usage.  As  this  continues  we  may  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  that 
chronic  ill-will  from  which,  as  from  a  dunghiU, 
springs  the  rank  growth  of  actual  hostility  and 
quarreL 

•  4.  Wax,  or  quarrel  of  any  kind,  is  not  only 
entirely  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  method  for  the  main- 
tenance of  righiy  though  it  may  sometimes  be  the 
only  one. 
Dispute  So  long  as  there  is  wrong  done  in  the   world, 

likeiyto  be  there  must  be  dispute,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that 
by%8tice  D^oral  feeling  should  keep  those  accessible  to  it  out 
benevo^     of  the  disputo,  whilc  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
lenoe.       fluenoo  all,  and  prevent  the  wrong  being  done.    As  it 
is,  there  is  a  considerable  force  of  motive  to  make 
the  good  quiescent,  leaving  wrong  to  its  own  way. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  wrong,  and  then  will  come 
an  end  to  dispute. 

As  the  world  is  constituted,  dispute  is  more 
likely  to  be  abolished  by  justice  than  by  benevo- 
lence. No  doubt  deeply  felt  benevolence  or  religious 
love  would  preclude  the  causes  of  dispute,  by  re- 
moving to  a  considerable  degree  individual  or  sepa- 
rate interests ;  each  looking  not  on  his  own  things, 
but  also  on  the.  things  of  others.  Even  superficial 
benevolence  may  make  dispute  more  unlikely,  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  people  less  likely  to  take  offence; 
and  in  any  case  it  will  make  the  carrying  on  of 
dispute  less  savage  :  but  where  separate  interests  are 
strongly  looked  to,  as  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  world  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be  ever  in  a 
greater  degree  with  the  advance  in  civilization  and 
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commerce,  there  nothing  can  prevent  dispute  but 
justice,  by  which  I  mean  the  real  application  of 
principle  and  intellect  to  the  systematizing  of  such 
interests,  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  into* 
rested  individuals  to  yield  their  individual  feelinir 
to  such  common  underinding  of  them.  .  ' 

There  are  two  parts  of  justice,  the  ascertainment  War  is  an 
of  it  and  the  enforcement  of  it.      With  the  right-  enforce 
minded  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  the  enforcement :  i'"*^^ 
with  the  wrong-minded,  or  in  the  case  where  the 
ascertainment  is  not  admitted,  it  has  to  be  actually 
enforced,  or  force  has  to  be  used.     This  in  law  is  by 
penadty.     A  great  deal  of  war  (and  in  fact  angry 
controversy)  is  the  endeavour  of  each  party  to  enforce 
upon  the  other  what  he  regards-  as  ascertained  right ; 
each  party  is,  in  the  view   of  the  .opponent,  both 
wrong-minded  in  the  refusal  to  submit  to  justice, 
and  mistaken  as  to  what  is  justice. 

War,  however,  or  actual  combat  of  any  sort,  would  So  far  aa 
hardly  exist  if  it  were  not  for  various  other  elements  Uv^^ 
entering  in,  chiefly  of  two  kinds ;    one  the  activity  S^eot,^^ 
of  human  nature,  and  the  consequent  constant  mutual  ^  i* "? 
rivalry ;  the  other  the  ill-will  and  intolerant  feeling  fau  into 
which  is  more  or  less  the  accompaniment,  as  we     ^"^ 
have  seen,  of  association.     All  war  and  quarrel  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  the  double  character  of  being 
an  outbreak  of  a  more  or  less  constant  feeling,  and 
of  being  an  attempt  to  gain  some  end.     The  diminu- 
tion of  the  feeling  which  thus  breaks  out,  is,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  one  means,  or  hopeftd  sign,  of  the 
diminution  of  dispute  and  war.     The  other  means  or 
hopeful  sign  is  people's  more  and  more  seeing  how 
very  little,  in  most  cases,  any  reasonable  end  of  the 
war  or  dispute  is  likely  to  be  gained. 

In  this  view,  the  systematization  and  perfection  improve- 
of  the^w^  belli,  or  international  law  as  applicable  to  the  jug 
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MH\m      a  state  of  war,  is  likelj  to  be  usefbl  in  a  doable 
in  tJ^^^'^  waj.     Of  coarse  it  mast  make  war,  in  the  carryiDg 
^^^^**^  on,  better  and  more  hamana     This  has  been  looked 
«^^>^  apon  by  some  as  a  questionable  advantagiQ,  becaase 
tends  to    they  say  it  is  the  abolition  of  war  that  is  wanted, 
tun  of      and  it  is  less  likely  to  be  abolished  if  it  is  dvilized 
v^*         and  improTed  till  men  see  no  harm  m  it.    It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional law  is  likely  more  and  more  to  impress  upon 
men's  minds  the  absurdity  of  war,  i.e.  the  smaU 
degree  in- which  it  is  likely  to  effect  any  good  object. 
The  being  'friendlily  hostile'  is  likely  more  and 
more  to  deem  to  men  like  the  *  cum  ratione  insanire,' 
the  being  reasonably  mad,  and  to  make  them  think 
that  if  they  are   to.  go  so  £lf  as   this  they  had 
better  be  friendly  altogether.     War  is  a  barbarism 
which  cannot  with  any  principle  and  reason  be  civi- 
lised over,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  likely  to 
help  forward  the  civilizing  it  away. 
The  more        At  the  same  time  war  and  dispute  are  less  evils 
ndeied     than  the  acquiescence  m  mjustice  :  the  maintenance 
iTO^Mi  ^^  truth  and  right  is  the  all-important  thing  among 
tolT  '*^*  ^®^^>  ^^d  however  evil  war  may  be,  it  is  better  that 
war  should  exist  than  that  they  should  go  unmain- 
tained.     The  only  question  is,  what  means  have  we 
to  prevent   or  redress  the  injustice,  and  will  our 
mamier  of  dispute  or  war  have  any  tendency  to  do 
so  ?    Supposing  we  say  we  have  no  nieans,  of  course 
we  are  in  a  difficult  position.     We  are  inclined  to 
say,  I  will  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  offender 
neverthelesa     This  may  either  take  the  form  of  non- 
intercourse,  a  sort  of  quarrel  not  imcommon  in  pri- 
vate life,  or  desperation  alid  indignation  may  even 
lead  to  self-injury,  and  wild  readiness  for  self-sacrifice. 
But  difficult  as  it  may  be,  still  we  may  keep  hold  of 
the  principle  that  action  is  for  a  purpose,  and  that  we 
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have  no  business  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  will  do  no  good. 

Some  might  say,  that  a  better  jus  belli  is  no 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of  war,  than' 
juster  laws  of  property  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
property  and  of  private  and  separate  interests.  There 
is  a  slight  but  only  a  slight  analogy  between  the 
cases.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  property  and 
separate  interests  are  a  part  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  as  well  as  their  quarrelling  is  ;*  we  had  better 
abolish  them  both  instead  of  trying  to  regulate  them. 
But  the  systematic  doing  harm  to  another  party, 
which  is  what  the  jus  belli  takes  as  its  basis,  is  of  a 
totally  diiferent  nature  from  the  simply  pursuing  in- 
dividual interest  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  others' 
interest ;  more  especially  when,  as  is  the  feet,  we 
cannot  in  most  cases  promote  our  own  interest  with- 
out promoting  that  of  some,  perhaps  many  others. 
And  when  this  systematic  doing  harm  to  another* 
party,  the  parties  being  states,  is  analysed,  so  many 
difficulties  spring  up  as  may  make  people  less  in- 
clined, it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  thing  altogether. 

There  is  an  analogy  also  between  the  *jus  belli' 
and  the  theory  of  punishment,  and  several  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  former  attend  the  .latter : 
I  will  not  however  dwell  any  longer  on  this  matter 
now. . 

War  is  a  moral  disturbance  analogous,  in  many  War  de 
respects,  to  the  physical  disturbances  produced  bymoraa,as 
varieties  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  war  ^^  ^® 
which  settles  first  of  all  what  shall  be  nations  :  then  atmoa- 
where  nations  difier  widely  in  civilization,  there  must  turbanco. 
either  be  non-intercourse  or  almost  inevitable  quarrel, 
resulting  generally  in  the  subjugation,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  less  civilLzed :  dgain,  there  are  political 
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and  religious  sympathies  binding  some  in  one  nation 
to  some  in  another,  and  thus  political  and  religious 
fermentations  produce  all  sorts  of  national  quarrels  : 
lastly,  as  nations  become  more  individualized  in  their 
relations  with  other  states,  the  more  do  they  become, 
like  individuals,  susceptible  as  to  honour  and  ofienee, 
alive  to  commercial  and  separate  interests,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  so  as  to  be  continually  combining 
together  and  scheming  against  anticipated  encroach- 
ment— and  mu'eh  besides*  War  'will  not  be  got  rid 
of  till  very  much  else  is  got  rid  of  as  well. 

In  civilized  countries,  private  war,  or  debate  of 
force,  is  replaced  by  debate  of  reason,  by  which  right 
is  ascertained:  there  exists  public  force  to  enforce 
the  right  thus  ascertained  on  any  refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it>  but  imless  the  mass  acquiesced  in  it  as 
right,  this  enforcement  .would  not  be  possible.  . 
There-         .  The  relation  to  each  other  of  debate  of  reason 
^eba?e  of*  ^^^  debate  of  force  may  be  seen  well  in  the  ancient 
debate  of  P^^^^^®  ^^  Settling  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  charge 
force  in     by  Single  combat.     Owing  to  the  imperfect  views 
oient  trial  entertained  of  evidence,  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
of  battle.    QQ^^^[Q^^  gjj^j  much  besides,  it  was  in  many  cases  al- 
most impossible  to  settle  the  matter  by  reascm ;  so 
they  fought   about   it,  having   nothing   else  to  do, 
without  much  consideration  how*  far  fighting  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  right„  but 
partly  trusting  in  an  over-ruling  providence,  partly 
feeling  that  the  right  and  truth  must,  where  neces- 
sary, be  maintained  by  force,  and  that  in  default  of 
better  ascertainment,  it  could  only  be  the  cisserted 
Truth  and  right  which  must  SO  be  maintained, 
b^^m^^^*        The  maintenance  of  right  and  truth  by  reason, 
the^^*^  involves  the  same  questions  which  the  ascertainment 
ascer-       of  them   has   involved.      They  are   continually  re- 
reason,     ascertained  and  confirmed  in   the  process  of  main- 
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taining  them.  We  cannot  be  ready  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  truth  which  is  in  us  without  knowing  the 
reasons  which  will  commend  it  to  those*  who  do  not 
yet  see  it  to  be  truth,  i.  e.  the  reasons  by  which  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  truth ;  and  these  muist  commend 
themselves  to  bur  conscience  as  valid  reasons. 

There  are  many  occasions,  as  the  world  is  now, 
in  which  the  right,  or  justice,  is  to  be  maintained 
by  force ;  there  may  be  sotne  few  occasions  in  which 
the  tnith  is ;  though  then  it  will  generally  take  the 
form  of  right,  or  justice,  as  when  one  people  may 
try  to  force  a  change  of  reUgion  upon  another  people. 
But  right  in  a  great  measure,  and  truth  almost  en- 
tirely, has  to  be  maintained  by  the  same  means  by 
which  each  was  Originally  ascertiained,  viz.  by  reason : 
the  maintenance  of  them  should  include  continual 
re-examination :  whatever  gives  itself  out  as  main- 
tainabl^  by  reason  is  ever  questionable. 

In  the  controversy  of  the  past,  moral,  philosophi-  Contro- 
cal,  political,  religious,  we  have  the  debate  of  reason,  made  the 
the  thought  of  the  world,  that  actual  dialectic  of  °p^^.**' 
human  conversation  and  discussion,  which  has  re-  ?«»*»  ^p^ 

is  making 

suited  in  present  opinion,  and  upon  which  whatever  the  opm- 
Ls  accepted  anywhere  upon  these  subjects  must  befatme. 
conceived  to  rest.     As  discussion,  it  is  going  on  still, 
generating  the  opinion  of  the  next  age,  confirming 
or  weakening  the  opinion  which  prevails  now. 

I  have  already  spoken .  of  the  extent  to  which  Contro- 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  attempt  to  put  differ-  fe«  from 
ent  opinions  together  with  a  view  to  progress  in  f^i^gg 
truth,  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  other  elements  ^^    • 
not  only  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  even  them- 
destructive  of  the  object  aimed  at.     It  might  well  with  it; 
be  laid  down  as  a  moral  principle,  that  no  person 
who  is  intellectually  incapable,  as  many  people  seem 
to  be,  of  even  conceiving  an  opinion  different  from 
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his  own,  is  at  liberty  to  maintain  and  urge  his  own ; 
for  as  he  cannot  appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which 
other  people  hold  their  opinions,  he  is  evidently 
unable  to  judge  whether  they  are  weak  or  strong, 
and  whether,  in  fact,  they  may  not  be  stronger  than 
his  own.  Controversy  would  be  likely  to  have  some 
good  result,  if  a  person,  as  a  condition  of  attacking 
an  opinion,  were  to  be  required  to  give,  to  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  auditor,  a  clear  account  of  it. 
If  this  condition  were  enforced,  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy would  never  be  entered  on.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  a  very  different  audience  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  instead  of  discussion  we  have  attack, 
i.  e.  more  or  less  of  misrepresentation  with  the  intro- 
duction of  much  that  is  beside  the  point,  as  of  pre- 
sumable motives,  accompaniments,  or  consequences: 
and  thus  what  ought  to  be  a  step  of  the  thought  of 
man  advancing  towarda  his  intellectual  goal — ^the 
truth,  is  merely  a  piece  of  intellectual  force  wasted 
in  worthless  quarrel,  just  as  life  and  wealth  are 
wasted  in  actual  war. 
and  from  The  Controversialists  themselves  are  probably  not 
^fe^rs:  more  to  be  blamed  for  this  than  kings  and  con- 
Berrfuw  q^erors  are  to  be  blamed  for  wars :  they  are  them- 
d?**^  tLt  ^^^^^  sharers,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  spirit  to 
and  audi-  which  -they  appeal,  in  the  view  of  which  the  truth 
^"*  is  secondary  to  the  combat.  This  is  a  spirit  partly 
of  intellectual  unconscientiousness,  and  partly,  if  the 
term  does  not  seem  offensive,  of  intellectual  servility, 
by  which  I  mean  a  disposition  to  measure  the  amount 
of  power  by  assumption,  and  the  amount  of  convic- 
tion by  vehemence.  The  two  spirits  very  much  go 
together :  men  have  little  value  in  their  minds  for  the 
truth,  and  consequently  they  readily  yield  themselves 
to  be  overborne ;  while,  instead  of  their  thinking,  in 
regard  of  any  controversy,  how  far  the  truth  is 
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ascertained  or  maintam^  by  it,  it  is  either  looked* 
at  as  a  gladiatorial  combat,  or  one  side  only  is 
listened  to,  and  any  appreciation  of  the  argument  is 
neglected. 

The  fact  that  this  is  so,  is  no  doubt  one  feature  Eyckq  good 
of  human  nature.      I  have  mentioned  how  much  r^y  injure 
good  goes  with  the  evil  of  actual  war,  how  much^J^^^^^ 
evil  unites  itself  with  the  ffood  in  all  associations  of  ™?^»,°' 
men.     The  history  of  human  dialectic  thought  in  truth, 
controversy  is  of  this  mingled  character :  people  are 
intellectually  tmconscientious  on  account  of  certain 
developments  of  their  conscientiousness  in  other  di- 
rections :  they  are  feiithful  to  their  school  of  thought 
or  their  philosophical  or  religious  brotherhood  :  they 
care  for  other  things  about  opinions,  {e.g,.  for  their 
moral  character)  as  well  as  for  their  truth.     I  wish 
all  thede  considerati<»is  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  what 
I  have  said  above.     What  I  have  said  is  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  controversy  is  so  unsatis- 
factory as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  maintaining  the 
truth.     Since  men  at  least  make  profession  that  this 
is  the  result  they  aim  at  in  controversy,  it  is  a 
matter  which  deserves  their  consideration  how  they 
may  make  it  better  serve  its  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXU 


IMF0RTA2T0£  OF  BIGHT  BELIEF. 


Bight  be.  What  i&  the  reason  why  it  is  of  importance  that  we 
be  im^r-  should  think  and  believe  rightly  ? 
JThBe/^i"       It  may  be  because- knowledge  or  right  judgment 
?'«« ^^^  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  acting  in  such  a  manner 
duty.        as  to  bring  about  the  results  we  wish. 

Or  it  may  be  because  right  judgment  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  moral  excellence ;  because,  to  put  the 
case  the  other  way,  wrong  belief  is  in  some  degree  of 
the  nature  of  a  moral  or  punishable  offenca 
According        The  importance  of  religious  belief  is  viewed,  it  is 
fonner      probable,  in  a  different  light  by  different  people. 
Sriou""  ^®  wish  to  attain  heaven  pr  to  avoid  hell :  we 

misbelief  must  kuow  the  wav  to  effect  our  purpose,  and  we 
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take  which  must  take  caro  not  to  mistake  the  way,  or  we  shall 
TZt2  not  effect  our  purpose.  Putting  the  matter  more 
eequencee.  generally,  we  wish  to  do  well,  and  'to  be  happy,  to  act 
for  the  best  (understanding  *to  do  well'  and  'the 
best '  here  simply  of  prosperity,  without  reference  to 
morals) :  so  far  as  our  happiness  depends  upon  our- 
selves it  is  only  by  knowing  and  thinking  the  truth 
about  ourselves  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  it. 

^  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  following  was  intended  to  form  part  of 
the  present  treatise,  though  it  contains  no  distinct  reference  to  what 
precedes,  and  though,  unlike  the  other  chapters,  it  bears  no  special  title 
in  the  MS.  In  spite  of  its  fragmentary  character,  I  hope  that  its 
intrinsic  interest  will  be  folt  to  justify  its  insertion  here.    £i>. 
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Unbelief  or  misbelief  is  in  this  point  of  view  a 
fearful  and  fatal  mistake. 

If  we  look  at  things  thus,  man  is  responsible  for  Such  oon- 
his  belief,  not  in  the  sense  that  anybody  will  call  ^^d^ot 
him  to  account  for  it,  but  in  the  sense   that  hisj^^]®*^ 
present  beEevins:  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  that  not  J^^me  o' 
to  be  which  is,  may  hereafter  be  a  subject  to  him  of  ment. 
most  bitter  regret ;  his  future  self  will  most  bitterly 
reproach  his  present  feeling,  if  it  is  wrong. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  notion  of 
punishment  were  confined  within  the  limits  which, 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  applied  only  where  there 
is  moral  guilt,  in  which  case  only  there  is  real  pun- 
ishment. Where  what  is  intended  for  punishment 
is  inflicted  in  consequence  of  supposed,  but  not 
actual,  moral  guUt,  there  is  not  punishment,  but 
(perhaps  by  mistake  and  inadvertently)  oppression 
and  tyranny :  where  harm  is.  inflicted  without  moral 
oflence  having  gone  before,  the  infliction  may  be 
justifiable,  and  there  may  be  reasons  for  it,  but  it 
should  not  be  described  as  punishment. 

The  notion  that  religion  is  simply  prudence,  and  This  view, 
that' that  man  attains  heaven  who  is  wise  enough  to  sancUoned 
find  out  and  to  follow  the  proper  road  to  it,  while  rJ^Uy  re-'' 
that  man  falls  into  hell  whp  is  not  wise  enough  to  soijes  re- 
see  in  time  whither  his  course  of  life  is  carrying  him,  prudence. 
and  to  choose  a  different  course — this  notion  is  one 
more  likely  to  be  made  use  of  by  defenders  of  re- 
ligion than  by  applieirs  of  it,  by  apologists  thai),  by 
religious  teachers*     The  .reason  is,  that  when  men 
come  to  look  at  the  whole  matter,  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  their  future  is  so  entirely  in  their 
power  as  this  would  imply,  or  (as  perhaps  it  might 
be  expressed  better)   that  their  future  is  in  their 
power  in  this  particular  way.      They  are  so  little 
able  to  anticipate,  even  in  the  common  circumstances    ' 
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of  life,  what  is  going  to  happen,  that  the  saying  to 
them  that   their  whole    future,   with   its   terrible 
possibilities,  is  lefb  to  the  hassard  of  that  sort   of 
speculation  upon  which  they  are  so  much  obliged  to 
act  in  life,  is  almost  equivalent  to  telling  them  that 
there  is  no  such  thong  as  religion,  no  good  God  or 
superintending  Providence.    And  yet  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  what  Butler  says.  Probability  is  the  guide 
of  life ;  it  will  do  therefore  (as  he  in  efiect  says)  for 
our  guide  in  religion.     The  interests  which  belong 
•simply  to  this  earthly  life  are  not  of  infinite  import- 
ance;  probability  might  perhaps  do  for  our  guide 
BB  to  them :  but  each  one  of  us  knows  how  little  his 
future,  even  as  to  this  life,  is  in  his  own  power,  how 
great  is  the  chance  of  hia  miataking,  and  domg  that 
which,  intended  to  produce  his  happiness,  may  cause 
really  his  loss  and  ruin:  and  is  it  to  be  the  same 
with  religion  ?  have  we  really  got  the  fearfiil  chances 
of  an  eternal  future  committed  to  the  speculation  on 
probabilities  of  beings  such  as  we  are? 
itiaxn-  The  believing  that  this  is  so,  if  any  one  does 

reverse  of  ^l^^^c  it,  is  uot  religion,  but  the  reverse  of  religion; 
religion,    the  Very  thought,  the  very  danger,  from  which  re- 
cites oppo- ligion  delivers  us.     In  a  future  after  this  life,  like 
goXw^   this  life  as  our  senses  present  life  to  us,  but  of  vaster 
on^bal     dimensions  and  with  multiplied  or  intenser  sensi- 
grounds.    bilities  on  our  part,  whatever  might  be  the  alter- 
native possibilities  of  happiness,  the  bravest  might 
well  prefer  shutting  his  eyes  in  annihilation  rather 
than  run  the  chance  of  the  possible  misery.     It  is 
terrible  enough  to  think  of  all  the  harm  which  may 
come  to  us  in  life  here,  through  our  mistake  either 
in  bringing  it  upon  ourselves  or  in  failing  to  preveht 
it :  the  extension  of  such  a  thought  to  an  unknown 
future,  is  intolerable. 

When  the  issue  is  so  tremendous,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  only  speculation  which  can  be  con* 
sidered  reasonable  is  that  which  is  safe.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  put  the  matter  as  Butler  does,  on  pro- 
babilities :  if  this  issue  is  what  religion  deals  with, 
and  if  there  is  q.  possibility  that  religion  is  true,  it  is 
worth  while,  in  view  of  such  a  possibility,  to  do 
everything  in  human  life  which  religion  directs,  and 
the  sceptical  rationalist  who  confines  himself  to  this 
view  will  surely  think  so.  In  this  view  the  best 
argument  for  religion  is  the  most  awful  portrait  of 
the  possible  horrors  to  come.  And  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  men  are  of  necessity  religious  with  this 
religion  of  fear.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various, 
some  better,  some  worse.  The  better  are  something 
of  this  kind,  that  they  do  not  really  believe  it  to  be 
religion  :  the  worse  are  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  has  a  greater  efiect  upon  them,  except 
now  and  th0n,  than  a  prospect  apparently  so 
distant. 

Relifi4on  is  looked  upon  by  Lucretius  as  deceitful  v«rioua 

VlGWfl  ftS  to 

and  alarming ;  by  those  who  speak  or  think  much  the  alarm- 
about  responsibility,  like  Butler  and  Newman,  asj^ung^^^ 
alarming,  but  true ;  by  those  who  take,  what  some  ^^ 
would  call,  a  more  evangelical  view  of  it,  as  true,  but 
comforting  and  gladdening  rather  than  alarming ;  by 
the  greater  number  probably  of  sceptics  of  our  time, 
as  comforting  and  gladdening,  but  deceitful,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  vain  imagination. 

That  which  opens  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  world 
beyond  the  graye  may  be  either  religion,  or  our 
imagination  independently  of  religion.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  be  the  case,  then  religion,  if  it  is 
to  be  other  than  a  curse  to  man,  must  open  to  us 
a  prospect  either  of  moral  punishment,  or  of  hope, 
or  of  both  in  conjunction.  If  what  suggests  to  us 
life  beyond  the  grave  is  imagination,  not  religion. 
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religion  coming  in  only  afterwards  to   modify  our 
view,  then  religion,  if  it  is  to  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  man,  must  be  what  will  make  this .  prospect  one 
of  hope,  not  of  terror. 
Lnoretiufl        When  Lucrctius  considers  that  he  (or  Epicurus) 
rei^oifaa^  benefiting  mankind  in  showing  religion  to  be  false, 
ti^do**    because  he  thereby  destroys  the  curse  of  human  life, 
trine  of     the  dread  of  .future  punishment,  he. forgets  the  force 
B^iy.     of  the  word  'punishment'.     His  notion  of  what  he 
was  doing  might  be  correct,  if  what  men  dreaded 
after  death  was  simply  misery,  torment.     Even  sup- 
posing there  to  be  a  mere  possibUity  of  this,  with  a 
counter-possibiUty  of  happiness;  stiU  a  man  might 
think  he  would  rather  not  run  the  risk,  and  that 
annihilation  would  be  better.     Nor,  perhaps,  would 
it  make  much  difference,  whether  the  alternative  of 
happiness  depended  on  a  man's  own  action,  supposing 
his.wisdom  and  powers  aa  they  are  now,  or  whether 
it  was  independent  of  it.    He  might  think  the  chance 
of  mistake  on  his  part  quite  as  much  to  be  feared  as 
the  chanqe  of  misery  coming  to  him  independently  of 
his  own  action. 
Theob-  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered  supposing  that 

weakened  the  prospcct  held  out  by  natural  religion  is  one 
ifl  mIS-  ^  which  misery  or  torment  enters,  as  a  possibiHty, 
ment:  only  in  the  way  of  punishment.  None  then  will 
suffer  but  those  who  have  deserved  it,  and  none, 
we  may  in  the  first  instance  say,  need  suffer.  And 
the  .value  of  this  dread  of  future  punishment  in 
improving  human  conduct  on  earth  is  an  ordinary, 
almost .  vulgar,  consideration,  which  of  course  must 

strike  aU.     All  can  understand  how  the  i-enjoval  of 

« 

religious  terrors,  in  giving  freer  sway  to  violence 
and  injustice,  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  benefit  to 
human  life. 

But  what  is  punishment  ?     Is  it  retribution  and 
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vengeance,  or  is  it  corrective  discipline,  and  attempt  SJ^^; 
at  reformation?    Is  it  something  which  only  looks  not  idwiti- 
back  on  what  is  past,  or  does  it  look  forward  also  to  menTwith 
what  is  to  come  ?     And  if  it  is  vengeance,  or  so  far  ^®»«6»»ca. 
as  it  has  anything  of  the  chara^?  of  vengeance, 
what  are  the  princ|>le8  which  govern  the  pro^rtion^ 
of  it,  according  to  the  offence  committed  ? 

If  what  is  dreaded  in  a  future  life  is  punishment 
as  vengeance,  inexorable  and  irreparable,  and  if  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  amount  of  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  has  provoked  it,  will  be  very  great  and 
terrible,  then  since  none,  however  well-intentioned, 
could  be  certain  of  always  acting  innocently,  the  risk 
would  be  so  great  that  the  better  among  mankind 
would  have'  cause  rather  to  dread,  than  to  desire  the 
truth  of  religion  The  possibilities  of  misery  in  the 
future  would  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
provement of  human  conduct,  and  therefore  of  human 
condition,  here,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  such 
punishment  hereafter. 

Experience  seejns  to  have  confirmed  what  moral  Ven- 
considerations  of  themselves  wUl  to   some   extent  fucSlw inl 
teach  us,. that  though  the  dread  of  pimishment  is  a^^®^. 
very  strong  motive,  it  is  not  one  whith  acts  very'®'**"*, 

^  ^   PIOBp60t* 

barely  tod  immediately.  Grant  it  to  be  the  moving 
spring  or  weight,  it  produces  its  effect  in  combination 
with  many  other  motives.  We  have  ceased  now,  in 
regard  of  human  punishments,  to  think  that  simple 
terribleness  of  them  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

Punishment  then,  as  vengeance  or  retribution,  is  while,  in 
imperfect  as  a  deterrent,  in  prospect :  it  is  equally  ^es  np 
imperfect,  in  act,  as  a  giving  back  of  pain  for  pain,  of  ^.^***" 
suffering  for  suffering.     In  fact,  of  the  nature  of  the  wHch  Bup- 
suffering  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  in  others,  or  as  it  may  Buflerer 
be  in  general,  we  can  any  of  us  form  but  little  idea.  *^^"^* 
The  fountains  of  pleasure  and  pain  within  us  are 
G.  33 
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BO  strangely  mingled,  that  often  what  we  think  the 
one  turns  out  the  other,  and  there  are  intensities  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  we  perhaps  cannot  tell  which, 
when  for  a  moment  we  are'  able  to  have  full 
consciousness  of  them.  Man  s  active  and  passive  na- 
ture are  two  distinct  things,  and  pleasure,  if  we  are 
to  use  the  word,  belongs  to  one  of  these  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  the  pleastire,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  active 
nature  is  something  quite  diflPerent  from  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  which  belongs  to  the  passive  or  sensible 
nature,  being  such,  sometimes,  as  to  be  awaked 
rather  by  the  opposite  feeling.  The  most  dreadfiil 
instances  of  vengeance  have  arisen  through  a  vain 
attempt  to  conquer  the  spirit,  which  they  have  only 
stirred  up  to  reaction  against  them,  to  firmer  self- 
assertion,  to  fuller,  if  frightful,  self-consciousness,  and, 
in  this  respect,  to  more,  and  more  real,  being.  What- 
ever torment  the  Miltonic  Hell  may  have  been  to 
the  Miltonic  Satan,  it  called  him  out  .as  no  Heaven 
could  have  done.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
actly opposite  nature,  what  have  most  martyrdoms 
been  but  a  mad  and  frightful  struggle  to  subdue  the 
human  spirit  on  its  strongest  ground,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  truth;  and  is  there  not  something  in  the 
standing  firm,  the  resistance,  the  triumph^  the  energy 
and  fulness  of  divinely  aided  self-exertion  in  them, 
which  puts  to  shame  all  mere  sensation  of  pleasure, 
which  leaves  no  leisure,  and  no  care,  for  thinking  of 
the  pain  ?  "      ^ 

The  Bug-  Independently  of  moral  ^nd  religious  considera-- 

a^utoe*'  tions  WO  might  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  we  have 
life  TOmeB  j^q^^  much  ground  to  do  so.  Physical  analogies  sug- 
nature  but  gest  rather  a  presumption  against  it,  while  at  the 
gion.  same  time  they  suggest  also  their  own  insufficiency 
as  analogies.  But  so  far  as  they  do  or  can  suggest 
to  us  the  likelihood  of  anything  after  this,  life,  it  is 
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not  anything  at  least  which  we  need  dread^  no  hope- 
less or  irreparable  misery. 

Their  non-suggestion  however  of  anything,  or 
their  suggestion  of  possible  annihilation,  is  that 
which  in  respect  of  them  is  terrible.  And  it  is 
against  this  non-suggestion  or  suggestion  in  the  first 
instance,  that  religion  comes  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
Natural  religion  first,  revealed  religion  more  fiilly 
afterwards,  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

For  'natural  religion'  it  might  be  well  in  some  Thephwse 
respects  if  we  used  the  expression  'natural  faith',  u^u 
The  exact  force  of  the  word  '  natural'  in  the  former  },^^' 
expression  is  somewhat  ambiguous:  the  'nature'  it*^J2*°u 
refers  to  may  be  physical  nature,  which  we  refer  to  gion.* 
when  we  speak  of '  natural  theology' ;  or  it  may  be  the 
full  nature  of  man  and  perhaps  of  things  in  general, 
which  is'  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  when 
the   old  philosophers   talked   of   following    nature. 
Natural  faith  is   the   persuasion,  indistinctly   felt, 
that  reality  or  the  universe  i^,  in  the  whole,  good : 
it  is  that  trusty  in  its  application  to  the  present,  that 
hopefulness,  in  its  application  to  the  future,  without 
which  we  could  not  act  at  all,  at  least  to  any  pur- 
pose, or  even,  it  might  be  thought,  live  a  day.     It  is 
faith  that  we  can  know,  can  act;  that  action,  directed 
by  the  proper  knowledge,  will  produce  the  expected 
efiect ;  that  the  conclusions,  practical  or  speculative, 
drawn  from  one  kind  of  real  knowledge  will  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  another 
kind.     Were  the  case  otherwise,  we  could  not  act  at 
all,  or  even  have  any  definite  thought.    It  is  by  faith 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  the  notion,  that  there  is 
really  something  which  we  call  the  truth. 

Truth  or  reality  in  the  world  of  physical  expe- 
rience is  something  as  to  which  we  have  confidence, 
that,  if  it  is  good  for  one  of  our  powers  of  sense,  it  is 
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Distino-    good  for  all  of  them,  BO  far  as* they  can  enter  into, 
tween       relation  with  it,  that  again,  if  it  is  good  for  the 
SStoSf  f  senses  and  mind  of  one  person,  it  is  good  for  those 
moTBn      ^^  ^  persons,  so  far  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to 
natural  (or  notico  and  to  judge  of  it.    And  then  -again  this  truth 
Sith,       or  reality  is  something  as  to  which  we  have  con- 
fidence that  it  will  answer  our  action;  that  from 
experience  of  the  present,  we  can,  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  knowledge  applies,  judge  of  the  absent, 
•   and  predict  the  future:  it  is  on  this  faith  that  we 
act :  without  it  there  could  be  no  rational  action. 

This  i3  natural  faith  when  by  '  natural'  we  have 
reference  to  physical  nature:  natural  faith,  when  by 
'nature'  we  mean  human  or  moral  nature  (in  which 
case  it  might  be  better  to  call  it  'moral  faith'),  is 
something  analogous,  but  higher. 
The  for-  Physicolly  natural  faith  is  belief  in  the  oneness, 

faith  in  Consistency,  uniformity,  orderliness,  of  the  physical 
of^the  ^  universe,  which  is  what  makes  knowledge  about  it, 
M  the*^'  and  action  in  jt,  possible  for  us.  The  particulars  of 
ift**«'^  this  uniformity,  orderliness,  &c.,  constitute  the  par- 
of  the  ticulats  of  our  knowledge :  of  chaos  there  would  be 
^^  '  'no  knowledge.  Morally  natural  faith  is  the  same 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  moral  universe,  so  to  call 
it.  Physically  natural  faith  is  confidence  in  truth  or 
reality,  and  action  according  to  it  is  action  that  is 
advisable:  morally  natural,  or. moral,  faith,  is  con- 
fidence in  goody  and  action  according  to  it  is  action 
that  is  Hght, 

It  will  be  denied  by  some  that  there  is  any 
meaning  in  speaking  thus  of  the  moral  universe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  physical. 

The  physical  universe  is  that  in  which  action  is 
considered  as  the  operation  of  foixes  (natural  forces 
we  call  them),  and  in  which  sensation  is  the  operation 
or  affection  of  sensal  organs,  as  of  sight,  taste^  &c. ; 


verse. 
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the  differences  of  these  making  its  differences^  and 
there  being  differences  corresponding  to  them  in 
what  we  call  the  qualities  of  objects. 

The  moral'  universe  is  that  in  which  action  is  Each  alike 
considered  as  the  result  of  will,  and  in  which  sen-  %^ 
sation  is  pleasure  or  pain.  knowledge 

ii««i*  ...       and  for  ac- 

Morally  natural,  or  moral,  faith,  is  an  instinctive  tion. 
or  intuitive  confidence  that  our  possible  pleasures  or 
pains  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  exist  in  other 
conscious  beings,  in  such  a  manner  that  action  is 
possible,  and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  upon 
which  we  may  act  with  effect. 

In  reality,  the  view  of  the  orderliness  of  the  t)hyr 
sical  universe  and  the  view  of  its  goodness  (so  to 
speak)  or  of  the  goodness  of  its  Creator,  are  the  same 
thing  with  us  under'different  names. 

Good,  which,  when  looked  at  from  the  side  of 
passivity  or  sensation,  is  pleasure  or  happiness,  when 
looked  at  from  the  side  of  activity  is  *  end 'or  *  pur- 
pose.* The  notion  of  an  organization  adapted  jto 
produce  evU  or  pain  is  an  entire  incongruity  or 
impossibility  in  the  conception,  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  into  relief  before  us,  through 
contrast,  the  nature  of  organization  and  order. 

What  we  want,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  morally 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  act 
physically;  or  to  put  forth  our  nature  in  the  most 
important  choices  and  determinations  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  we  constantly  put  it  forth 
in  the  less  important ;'  and  what,  in*  fact,  we  in- 
stinctively and  intuitively  have,  or  reaUy  we  could 
not  live — is  a  faith  in  the  goodness  and  orderliness 
of  the  moral  world;  of  there  being,  if  we  so 
choose  to  express  it,  moral  as  well  as  physical  laws ; 
of  the    good   which   suggests  itself,    as    what   we 
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should    act   for,    being    homogeneous,    harmonious, 
consistent. 
Weeooid         If  our  different  senses  had  no  relation  to  each 
?hB  ^ri-  ot^cr,  but  each  told  us  something  about — ^what  would 
^  ^°^'     not  then  indeed  be  to  us  a  universe — ^but  somethincr 
out  eon-    about  Something;    if  again  different  people's   intel- 
•eDMi-       ligences  stood  in  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  their 
tioDf :       different  views  could  not  be  compared,  how  could  we 
act  at  all?  as  it  is,  our  actional  senses  {i.e.  that  part 
of  our  sensal  organization  which  gives  us  knowledge 
of  primary  qualities,  space,  time  (perhaps),  pressure, 
&c.)  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  such  senses  as 
give  us  knowledge  only  of  some  particular  secondary- 
quality;   such  senses  being  apparently  capable   of 
multiplication  to  any  extent  without  preventing  the 
putting  together  of  our  knowledge  into  an  orderly 
whole,  representing  an  orderly  universe :  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  inward  or  higher  senses,  or  comnio?i 
sense,  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  different 
intelligences :  and  that  is  counted  truth,  which  is 
alike  for  all  the  senses,  and  for  all  intelligences; 
and  .upon  this  we  know  we  can  act  with  affect, 
nor  in  \h&       But  if,,  in  the  same  manner,  the  different  goods, 
▼eraewith-  OT  purposes  of  action  which  our  intelligence  suggests 
sStencyof*^  US,  have  no  relation  to  each  other:  how  can  we 
ideals.      aot,  with  any  energy  or  effect,  in  the  moral  uiuverse? 
By  action  in  the  physical  universe  is  meamt  such 
action  as  movement,  lifting  a  weight,  going  a  dis- 
tance, &c. ;  action  in  the  moral  universe  is  that  more 
important  putting  forth  of  will  to  which  this  other 
action  is  subsidiary,  determination  to  seek  this  or 
that  object,  to  go,  for  whatever  reason,  to  one  or 
another  place,  &c.   We  have  got  to  choose  whether  we 
will  do  our  own  pleasure,  or  others'  pleasure,  or  God  s 
pleasure,,  or  the  praiseworthy,  or  the  rationally  just, 
or  the  apparently  natural,  each  of  which  things  seem 
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good  to  be  done,  but  seem  also  to  lead  us  different 
ways:  so  far  as  tKis  is  so,  there  is  a  moral  chaos: 
there  is  absence  of  reason  for  acting  any  one  w&y :  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  we  thought  at  one  time  reality 
or  truth  to  be  only  in  sweetness,  and  considered  that 
that  was  the  only  thing  we  had  to  take  notice  of,  at 
another  time  thought  that  colour  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  noticed,  and  so  disputed  with  one  another  which 
was  reality,  or  which  was  the  most  real. 

Philosophers,  in  seeking  the  summum  bonum, 
really  sought  in  €i:ll  this  what  was  the  good,  what 
was  to  be  acted  for. 
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gilt    A)«.6<i. 

YlrgQ  in  English  Rhythm.     By  Rev.  R.  G.  Singleton.    Xarge  erown 
8to.    T«.  0d 


REFERENCE    VOLUMES. 

A  Latin  Orammar.  By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.  6th  Thousand.  Post8?o.  %t. 
A  Short  Latin  Grammar  for  Bchoola.    By  T.  H.  Key,  Jtf.A.,  F.E.S. 

8th  Edition.    Po«t8vo.    St.td. 

A  Onide  to  the  Cho&ot  of  GlasaLoal  Books.    By  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 
Grown  8vo.    U. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.    Post  8to. 

bt.  , 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature.    By  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Professor  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Tiibingen.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    2  toIb.  Demy  8to.    2U. 

Student's  Guide  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Revised  and  cor- 

rtoted.    8rd  Edition.     Fcap.  8yo.    U.  64. 


CLASSICAL    TABLES. 

Greek  Vesbs.  A  Gatalogue  of  Verbs,  Irregnlar  and  Defeotite;  their 
iMkUng  formationt.  tames,  and  inflejcions.  with  Paradignis  for  oo^JufStloB, 
Rulee  fur  formation  of  tenaet,  Ac.  Ac.    By  J.  S.  Baird^  T.C.D.    2«.  6d. 

Greek  Aoeents  (Notes  on).    On  Gard,  6^. 

Homeiio  Dialect    Its  Leading  Forms  andPeenliarities.    ByJ.  S. 

Baird«  T.C.D.    1«.  W. 

Greek  Aoddonoe.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.    1«. 
LatiB  Aodctonoa.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.    It. 


I 

Bducatiofwl  Worki. 


Latin  Yerrifletttcm.    1*. 

NotaUHa  QiUBdam ;  or  the  Prinoipal  Tenses  of  most  of  the  Irrof^nlar 
Onak  v«rb«  and  El«ntntMry  OrMk,  latiii,  and  nrenoh  Oonntnictloina. 
Naiw  •dition.    It.  M. 

BiehmoBd  Bnlaft  for  the  Ofldlan  Dlfttch,  ^0.  By  J.  Tate,  M. A.  UA<f. 
The  Piineiplef  of  Latin  Syntax.    1«. 


CAMBRIDGE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEQE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  8erie»  of  Elementary  TreatUenfor  the  use  of  Student*  in  the  Univer- 

fiHes,  SckooU,  and  CandUUUetfor  the  Public 

Examinationt,     Fcap  8vo. 

Aiithmetio.    By  Rev.  C.  Elnee,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    7th  Edit.    85.  fid, 

UuMDts  of  Algebra.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.    4th  Edit.    4t. 

Aiitbmetic.    By  A.  Wrigley,  M.A.    8«.  6d. 

—  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.    With  Answers.    By 
J.  WatAOn,  H.A.    8rd  Edition,    tr.  M, 

An  Introdaotlon  to  Plane  Astronomy.    By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.    dnd 

Edition.    4«. 

Gonio  SeotiohB  treated   Geometrically.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A' 
End  Edition,    ii:  ad. 

Slementaiy  BUtioo.    By  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    2Dd  Edit.    3f. 
Ilementary  Dynamics.    By  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.B.    2nd  E<lit.    3<. 
Momentary  HydrosUtloa.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.    7th  Edit     4t. 
An  Elementary  Treatlfle  on  Mensoration.    By  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A.    fo. 
The  Pint  Three  Beetlons  of  Newton's  Prindpia,  with  an  Appendix ; 

and  the  Ninth  and  Stflventh  t3«ctiona.   By  J.  H.  Evana,  M.A.   5th  Edition, 
byP.T.Uaiu,  M.A.   4$. 

Ilementary  Trigonometry.    By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.    Sx.  6d. 

fleometiical  Optics.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    3<.  Qd. 

Analytical  Geometry  for  Schools.  ByT.G.Vyvyan.  3rd  Edit.  4«.8</. 

Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament.    By  A.  C.  Barrett,  A.M.    iird 
Edition.    Foap  8to.    5$. 

An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    By  W.  Q.  Humphry,  B.D.    6th  Edition.    Foap.  Sto,    U.  9d. 

Music.    By  H.  C.  Banister.    4th  Edition.    5«. 

Othert  in  Preparation, ' 

ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic.    By  J.  Hind,  M.A.    9th  Edit. 

4#.  M. 
faements  of  Algebra.    By  J.  Hind,  M.A.    6th  Edit.    8vo.    10«.  6c/. 

Sf€  aiio  foregoing  Seriei, 
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GEOMETRY   AND    EUCLID. 

Text  Book  of  Oeonietry.    By  T.  S.  AHis,  M JL    Small  6vo.     is.  G<f. 

Part  1.UM.    Part  II.  2*. 

The  £lemeat8  «l  Euclid.     By  H.  J.  Hose.     Fcap.  8vo.     4«.  td. 
Exereiaes  Mparately,  I*. 

— —  The  First  Six  Books,  with  Commentaiy  by  Dr.  Lsrdner. 

lOth  Edition.    8to.    69. 

The  First  Two  Books  explained  to  Beglnnen.    By  C.   P. 


Maaon,  B.A.    2nd  Edition.    FcapSro.    S«.  <U. 

The  Enondatioiis  and  jngnres  to  Eaelid's  Elements.    By  Kev.  J. 

Braaae.  D.D.     3rd  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    U.    On  OardB,  in  caae,  5«.  6d. 
Without  tha  Figvrea,  M. 

Exercises  on  Enclid  and  hi  Modem  Geometry.    By  J.  McDowell,  B.A. 

Ckrown  8to.    S*.  (Ut, 

Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  By  W.H.Besant^M.A.  2nd  Edit  4«.6i/. 
The  Geometry  of  Conies.  By  C.  Taylor,  M.A.  2nd  Edit.  8va  4€.IUL 
SolatLons  of  Geometrical  Prohtems,  proposed  at  St  John*B  College 

from  1830  to  184(5.    By  T.  Gaakin,  M.A.    8vo.    1S«. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

The  Shrewsbury  TrigonometiT.  By  J.  C.  P.  Aldons.  Grown  8to.  2s. 
Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.     9t,  M, 
Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    By  J.  Hind,  M.A. 

5th  Edition.    12mo.    6$. 

An  Elementary  Treatiae  on  Mensuration.  By  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A.  6t. 


ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY 
ANP    DIFFERENTIAL    CALCULUS. 

An  Introduction  to  Analytical  Plane  Geometry.    By  W.  P.  Tumbnll, 

M.A.    8vo.     12«. 

Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.    By  M.  O'Brien,  M.A.   870. 
Problems  on  the  Principles  of  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.    By  W. 

Walton,  H.A.    8yo.    16f. 

Trilinear  Co-ordinates,  and  Modem  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Di- 

monaiont.    By  W.  ▲.  Whitworth,  M.A.    8to.    Ite. 
Choice  and  Chance.   By  W.  A.  Wbitworth.   2nd  Edit.   Cr.  8yo.    64. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A. 
2nd  Edition,  roTised.    8to.    6t.  * 

Geometrical  lUastrations  of  the  DifTerential  Calcnlns.    By  M.  6.  Pell. 
8to.    2g.  M. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcnlns.-    By  M.  O'Brien, 

M.A.    8vo.    lOt.  6d. 

Notes  on  Bonlettes  and  Glissettes.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.    Bro. 
u.dd. 
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MECHANICS  &  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elementary  BtAtics.  By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  3nd  Edit.  S$. 
Treatise  on  Statics.  By  S.  Eamshaw,  M. A.  4th  Edit.  8vo.  lOf.  6iC 
A.Treatise  on  Elementary  Dynamics.  By  W.Garnett,B.A.  Cr.8vo.  6«. 

Elementary  Dynamics.   By  H.  Goodwin,  P.D.   Fcap.  Svo.    2nd  Edit. 

&.  .      . 

Problems  in  Statics  and  Dynamics.  By  W.  Walton,  M.A.  Sto.  10«.6ir. 

Problems  in  Theoretical  Bleobanics.     By  W.  Walton.    2nd  Edit* 

revised  and  enlarged.    Demy  Svo.  18«. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    By  Prof.  Potter.    4th  Edit. 

revised.    St.  6d. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.    By  Prof.  Potter.    7s.  dd, 

■  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.     7th  Edition.    4*. 

A  Treatise  on  Hydromechanics.  .By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  8to.    Kew 

BiHHon  in  theprtu, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.    Preparing. 

Solutions  of  Examples  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Bigid  Body.    By  W.  N. 

Griffin,  M .A.    Svo.    0f.  6tf. 
Of  Motion.    An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  J.  B.  Lnnn,  M.  A.    7«.6</. 
Geometiical  Optics.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    Fcap.  8yo.    3«.  Or/. 
A  Chapter  on  Fresnel's  Theory  of  Double  Beflractlon.    By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.    Svo.    2«. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.  By  Prof.  Potter-  Part  I.  3rd  Edit. 
9t.  6d.    Part  II.  12f.  6d. 

Physical  Optics ;  or  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  light.  By  Prof. 
Fbtter,  A.M.    6«.  6d.    Part  II.  7t.  6d, 

Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.    By  W.  Gamett,  B.A.    Crown 

Sto.    2t.  ed. 

Figures  Illustrative  of  Geometrical  Optics.  From  Schelbaoh.  By 
W.  B.  Hopkina.    Folio.    Plates.    10*.  6d. 

The  First  Three  Sections  of  Newton's  Prindpia,  with  an  Appendix ; 
and  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Sections.  By  J.  H.  Evans,  M.A.  6th  Edit 
Edited  by  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.    U. 

An  Introduction  to  Plane  Astronomy.    By  P.  T.  Main,  M  A.    Fcap. 

8vo.    Cloth,    it. 

Practical  and  Spherical  Astnmomy.    By  R.  Main,  M.A.    Svo.    14«. 
Elementary  Chapters  on  Astronomy,  from  the  "  Astronomie  Phy- 

dquo"  of  Biot.    By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    8vo.    St.  M. 

A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Formuls  in  Pure  Mathematics  and  Natural 

Philoeophy.    By  G.  R  Sma]ley.    Fcap  Svo.    8«.  Od. 
Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.   By  H.  Goodwin, B.D,    6th  Edit. 

8vo.    16«. 

Problems  and  Examples,  adapted  to  the  "Elementary  Course  of 
MathematicB.**    8rd  Edition.    8vo.    6m, 

Solutions  of  Goodwin's  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples.  By 
W.  W.  Huttk  M.  A.    8rd  fditlon,  rerted  and  enlarsed.    Svo.    9f. 
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BlenMntary  ExamplM  in  Pore  MathematicB.     By  J.  Taylor.     8to. 

7».  6d. 

Kachanical  BucUd.   By  the  late  W.  Whewell,  D.D.   5th  Edition.   0«. 

Machatiics  of  Gonatraction.   With  numerous  Example^).    By  S.  Fen- 
wick,  F.R.A.S.    8vo.    12». 

Table  of  Anti.Logarithms.  ByH.E.  Filipowski.    SrdKdit    8to.15< 
Mathematical  and  other  Writings  of  B.  L.  BUii,  M.A.    8to.    16«. 
Motes  on  the  Principles  of  Pure  and  Applied  Calculation.    By  Rer. 

J.  GballiB,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     I6s, 

The  Mathematical  Principle  of  Physics.    By  Rev.  J.  ChaUia,  M.L, 

Demv  8vo.    6*. 


HISTORY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &o. 

Borne  and  the  Gampagna.    By  B.  Bum,  M.A.    With  Eighty-five  fine 
Rngmvings  and  Twenty-six  Maps  an4  PImu.    4to.    St  8«. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Borne.    By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.    8vo.    16<. 

A  Plea  for  livy.    By  T.  H.  Dyer.    8vo.     It. 

Boma  BegaUs.    By  T.  H.  Dyer.    8vo.    2<.  fid. 

The  History  of  Pompeii ;  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.    By  T.  H. 
Dyer.    Srd  Editioo,  brought  down  to  1874.    Port  8vo.    7$.  6d. 

Andent  Athens :  its  History,  Topography,  and  Remains.    By  T.  H. 
Dyer.    Super-r^yal  Svo.    Oloth.    11.6$. 

The  Decline  of  the  Boman  Bepublic.     By  G.  Long.     5  vob.  6to. 

14«.  each. 
A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.    By  C.  H. 

FeanoD,  M.A.'    Snd  Edit,  revised  and  enlarged.     8to.     Tol.  I.  10t. 

Vol.  II.  14#. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.    By  C.  H.  Pearson.    Folio.    2nd  Edit. 
roTiaed.    31«.  Oct. 

A  Praotibal  Synopsis  of  English  History.    By  A.  Bowes.    4th  Edit. 

8ro,    2«. 

Student's  Text-Book  of  English  and  General  History.    By  D.  Beale. 

Grown  8to.    S«.  6d. 

lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.    By  A.  Strickland.    6  vols,  post  8to. 
5t.  each.    Abridged  edition.    1  vol.    tt.  6d. 

OvtUnes  of  Indian  History.    By  A.  W.  Hughes.    Small  post  8yo. 

St.9d 

The  Elements  of  General  History.    By  Prof.  Tytler.    New  Edition, 

brought  down  to  1874.    Small  poat  8vo.    8«.  6d. 

ATL4BE8. 

An  Atlas  of  Glassical  Geography.    24  Maps.    By  W.  Hughes  and 
Q.  Long,  M.A.    Now  Iklition.    Imperial  8vo.    12i.  6d. 

A  Grammar-School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.   Ten  Maps  seleeted 

from  the  above.    Now  Edition.    Imperial  Svo.    Os. 

nrtt  Glassical  Maps.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Tate,  H.A.     drd  Edition. 
Imperial  870.    7«.  6d, 

Standard  library  Atlas  of  Glaadoal  Geography.    Imp.  8to.    7«.  6d. 


Educational  Work:  11 


PHILOLOGY. 

Hew  Diotionary  of  the  Eng^  Language.     Combining  Explanation 

with  Etymology,  and  oopiouBly  illustrated  by  Quotatlona  from  tho  \i%i 
AvthoritiM.  By  Br.  BicnardMm.  N«w  Ediaon,  with  a  Suppltment.  S 
Tob.  4to.  4i.  \U.  6(2. ;  hair  ruaBia»  hi,  16*.  9d. ;  roaiia^  6f.  f&TSap^ 
ment  aeparately.    4to.    12«. 

An  8vo.  Edition,  without  the  Quotation^  15«. ;  half  nuaia,  20«. ;  ruaria, 
Ste. 

A  Dlctlonaiy  of  the  EngUah  Langoage.    By  Dr.  Webster.    Be-edited 
by  M.  Porter  and  C.  A.  Qoodricb.    With  Dr.  Mahn'a  Etymolofy.  1  ydL 
Sit.    With  Appendices  and  70  additional  pagee  of  Illuatn^ona,  Slj.  6(L 
**  ^1 BMT  FRAOTiCAL  Bkolur  DionoiTABT  ■XTAJix.''— QiMsrteHy  Jleviiw. 

The  Elements  of  the  En^toh  Language.    By  E.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

14th  Edition.    PortSvo.    U.td. 
Philolotfoal  Essays.    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    8vo.    10<.  ^d. 
Language,  Its  Origin  and  Development    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Sto.    14«. 

Yanonianas.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Ethno- 
graphy of  Anefent  Italy  and  to  the  Phlloloeieal  Study  of  the  lAtln 
Langnage.    By  J.  W«  Donaldeon,  D.D.    Srd  Edition.    8to.    16«. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  By  Archdeacon 
ftnlth.    2nd  Edition.    PcetSve.    6«. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.    By  Archdeacon  Smith.    Demy  Svo.    16*. 
A  flyriac  Grammar.    By  G.  Phillips,  D.D.    Srd  Edit.,  enlarged. 

Svo.    7«.  6</. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.A. 

ISmo.    1m. 


DIVINITY,  MORAL   PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Nevnm  Testamentnm  GnBomn,  Textus  Stepbanici,  1550.    Ourante 

F.  B.  Borlvener,  A.M.,  LL.D.    lamo.    4«.  6dL 

By  the  same  Author. 

Oodez  Beaa  Cantabriglensis.    4to.    26t. 

A  FuU  Collation  of  the  Godez  Slnaiticos  with  the  Received  Text  of 
the  New  Teetaiment,  with  CMtioal  Introduction.  2nd  Edition,  nviaed. 
Fcap.  Siro.    te. 

A  Plain  Introdnction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Mew  Testament  With 
Pcniy  Faosimilee  ftom  Ancient  Manuicr^rta.    New  Bditton.    Svo*    16t. 

Six  Leotores  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  For  English  Readers. 
Grown  8vo.    e«. 


The  Kew  Testament  for  English  Beaders.  By  the  late  H.  Alford. 
D.D.  Vol.  I.  Parti.  Srd  Edit  12<,  Vol.  I.  Put  II.  SndEdlt  lOf .  64^ 
YoL  II.  Part  I.  Sod  Edit  ie«.    Vol.  II.  Part  II.  2nd  Edit  Idi. 
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The  Greek  Testament.    By  the  late  H.  Alford,  D.D.    Vol.  I.    0th 

Edit.  II.  8f.    Vol.  II.  6th  Edit.  11. 4«.    Vol.  III.  Sth  Edit.  18«.    Vol.  IV. 
Flart  I.  4th  Edit  18«.    Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  ^th  Edit.  14«.    Vol.  IV.,  II.  ISi. 

Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament    By  A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A.    3rd 

Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    5f. 

HlntB  for  Improvement  in  the  Authorised  Version,  of  the  New 
Testament.    By  thelateJ.  Boholefield,  M.A.    4th  Edit.    Fcap.  Svo.    4t. 

Uber  Apologeticns.  The  Apology  of  Tertollian,  with  Engtiah 
Notaik  by  H.  A.  Woodham,  LL.D.    Snd  Edition.    8yo.    8*.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  New  Translation,  with  Introductions,  &e. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne^  DJ).  Svo.  Vol.  I.  3rd  Edition,  18 1. 
Vol.  II.  Srd  Edit.  16f. 

Abridged  for  Sohools.    Grown  8to.    10*.  Qd. 

The  Thirty-nine  Irttdes  of  the  Ghnroh  of  England.    By  the  Ven. 

ArchdcMoon  Welchman.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  S«.    Intcrleavad,  9*. 

Pearson  on  the  Greed.  Careftilly  printed  from  an  early  edition. 
With  Analyaia  and  Index  by  E.  Walford,  H.A.    Post  8yo.    5t, 

An  Histoiieal  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Pnver.    By  Bev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  BJ>.    6th  Edition,  enlaiifod.    Saudi 
post  Svo.    4«.  9d, 

The  New  Table  of  Lessons  Explained.  By  Bev*  W.  G.  Humphry, 
B.D.    Foap.    li.  6(f. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundaya  and  other  Holy  Days 

ofthe  Christian  Tear.    By  Bev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.    New  Edition.    3  vols. 
Sto.    64*.    Sold  separately. 

Conmientai7  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days 
of  the  Christian  Year.    2  vols.    S6«.   Bold  separately. 

Commentary  on  the  Acts.  Vol.  I.  Svo.   18s.   Vol.  II,  in  preparatum. 

Jewel's  Apology  lor  the  Ghnrch  of  England,  with  a  Memoir.  32mo.  d«. 

>* 

Notes  on  the  Catechism.    By  Rev.  A.  Barry,  D.D.    2nd  Edit. 
*  Fcap.    Ss. 

Catechetical  Hints  and  Helps.    By  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyee,  M.A.    3rd 

Edition,  revised.    Fcap.    2m.  6d. 

Examination  Papers  on  BeHgions  Instniotion.    By  Rev.  £.  J.  Boyce. 

Sewed.    Is.  W. 

The  Wlnton  Church  Catechist    Questions  and  Answers  on  the 

Teaching  of  the  Church  Catochism.    By  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Honsell, 
LL.D.    Srd  Edition.    Cloth,  8«. ;  or  in  Four  Parts,  sewed. 


The  Chnroh  Teachers  Manual  of  Christian  Instniction.     By  Her. 
ILF.  Sadler.    Srd  Edition.    2».M, 

Brief  Words  on  School  Ufa.   By  Rev.  J.  Eempthome.  Foap.  8f .  6d, 

Short  Explanation  of  the  Efdstles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian  Tear, 

with  Questions.    BoyalS2ino.    2<.  6<i  ;  calf,  4i.  8d. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Beliglon ;  with  Introduction  and  Index  by  Rev, 
Dr.*  steers.    N«w  Edition.    Fcap.    Ss.  6d. 


Educational  Works.  13 


Butler's  Three  SermonB  on  Human  Nature,  and  Diesertatioii  on 

Virtoa.    By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.    ith  EdiUon.    FcapSTo.    2f,  6d. 

Leotores  on  the  History  of  Moral  PfailoBophy  in  England.    Bj  W. 
Whewoil,  D.D.    Crown  8to.    S$, 

Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity.   By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.    New 
Bdltlou,  In  8vo.    Iff*. 

Astronomy  and  General  Fhyidoa  (Bridgewater  Treatise).    New  Edi- 
tion.  6$. 

Kent's  Commentary  on  International  Law.     By  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.!). 

8vo.    16«. 

A  Manual  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law.   By  O.  Leapingwell,  LLJ>.   8yo. 

12t. 


FOREIGN    CLASSICS. 

A  series  /or  use  in  Schools,  with  English  Notes,  grammaiieal  and 
explanatorf,  and  renderings  qf  difficult  idiomatic  ejfjgiresnom. 

Fcap.  800. 

flohiner's  Wallettstein.    By  Dr.  A.  Buefaheim.    9ad  Edit    6«.  $d, 
^      Or  the  Lager  and  Piooolottfkii,  8*.  9A    WaUenstainIi  ToA,  U,  9dt 

Maid  of  Orleans.    By  Ds.  W.  Wagner.    3«.  6d. 

^—  Maria  Btnart    By  V.  Kasfner.    In  the  press, 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.    By  £.  BeU;  M.A.,  fuid  £.  Wol£el. 

2f.6tf. 

Otfman  Ballads,  from  Uhland,  GKMHhe,  and  Scbffler.    ^y  0.  L. 

Bielefeld.    Ss.M.  ' 

Charles  ZII.I  par  Voltaire.    By  L.  Direy.    3rd  Edit.    3«.  6<i. 
Arentures  de  TelemaqoSi  par  F^n^lon.   By  C.  </•  Delille.   2nd  Edit. 

it.  6d.  • 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.   By  F.  £.  A.  Gaso.    New  Edition.  8s. 

PlodoU,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.    By  Dr.  Dubuo.    dOi  Edit    3«.  e^| 


FRENCH    CLASS-BOOK& 

Twenty  Lessons  in  French.    With  Vocabulaiyi  giving  the  Pronunr 

elation.    By  W.  Brebner.    Foat  8yo.    is,  ' 

French  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.    By  Bev.  A.  C..Clapin,  M.A. 
Foap.  8vo.    2ndBdit.    St.  M.    Beparatoly,  Pari  I.  St.;  Part  U.  U  M 

Le  NouveauaTr^sor;  or,  French  Student's  Oompatuon..  By  M.  £.  & 

16th  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    U.  M 
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F.  £.  A.  QiBCft  Fbibncb  Coums. 

First  French  Book.    Foap.  8vo.    Kew  Edition.    Is.  6d. 

Second  French  Book.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  6vo.    ds.  0<l. 

Kej  to  Rrst  and  Second  French  Books,    Fcap.  8vo.    3».  6rf. 

French  Fables  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  Index.    New  Edition. 
12mo.    2$. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  9Vo.    Sa. 
Histoires  Amuaantes  et  InstmctlTea.    With  Notes.     New  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo.    2f.  M. 

PraotlGal  Ouide  to  Modem  French  Conversation.    Fcap.  8vo.    2».  f^d. 

1 

French  Poetry  for  the  Tonng.    With  Notes.     Fcap.  8vo.    2*. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition ;  or,  Selections  from  the  bast 
BngUah  Prose  Writers.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    4f .  M.    Kmj,  St. 

ProsatenrB  Contamporain^.   With  Notes.   8vo.   New  Edition,  revised. 

Le  Petit  Compagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Children. 

An  Improved  Modem  PockM  Dictionaij  of  the  French  and  English 
Laoffuagw.    80th  Thousand,  with  addifclonB.    16mo.    Cloth.    U. 

Modem  Fnaoh  «id  BngUah  Btcttonazy.  Den^  8vo.    In  two  vola. 
Vol.  I.  F.  sod  B.  1  Ai. ;  Vol.  II.  B.  and  F.  IQt. 


.*-L 


OoXBBBttl  FbEKOB  DrAXA. 

'Being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Molidre, 
Raolne,  CoraeiUe,  and  Voltaire.  With  AiiKumeatfl  and  Notes  l^  A. 
QombBrt..-  VtW  BditioQ*  rsiiied  by  F.  B.  A.  6aflou    Voap.  8to.   U.  saoli; 

CovrciiTB. 
MoLUBBBi-i^LoMisiinthrope:    L'Avare.    Le  Bourseois  OeDtUhommt.    La 
Tartufie.    Le  Ualade  Imagtiuilre.    Les  Femmes  Sayantes.     Los  FoaibsrltB 
4^  Bbapin.     Les  PrMeuses  Bidicalea.    L'BcoIa  dee  Femmes.    L'Boole  das 
Maria.    Le  MMadn  malgrft  Lul. 

.  lUoim :— niMro.    Esther.   Athalie. 

P.  CoavazLLB :— Le  Oid.    Horaoe.    Ciana. 

VolTAias :— Zaire. 

Othtn  iHjmpartUion. 


GERMAN    0LASS-BOOK8. 

Materials  for  Oerotan  Prose  Compositio];^    ^y  Dr.  Buchheim.    4tA 

Bdition,  revised.    Fcap.,  it.  M, 

A  German  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.    By  the  Ear.  A.  C.  Clapin 
andF.boUUOllMr.    Fcap.    it.M.  • 

XolMbiie'a  Bar  Gaflngane*   With  Notes,  by  Or.  W.  Strombarg.    Is. 


Siaetttumat  WmM.  U 


ENGLISH    CLASS-BOOKS. 

The  Elements  of  the  Sn^h  La&gince.   ByE.AdAms,l*h.D.   Uth 

Bdition.    Pottero.    4«.  M. 

The  fiadimentB  of  SngUBh  Grammar  and  AnilyaiB.    B7  B.  Adamt, 

Ph.D.    Wow  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    2». 

By  Rev.  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.  London. 
XIrst Notions  of  Oramaar  for  Young  Leamen,  Fcap«  8vo.  QoUi.  M 
First  Steps  in  English  Grammar,  for  Junior  Classes.    Demy  ISmo. 

Kew  Edition.    U. 

OutBnes  of  En^sh  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Jnnioi^  Classes.    Clotli. 

1*.  W.  . 
■n^lah  Grammar,  inelnding  the  Prinoiples  of  Grammatical  Ana^ 

lyrii.    2<Kh  Edition.    FoiISto.*  81.  6d. 
The  Analysis  of  Sentences  applied  to  Latin.    Post  Bvo.    Is.  6i. 
Analytical  Latin  Exersises:  Aoeidenoe  and  Simple  Sentences,  ftc. 

Post  8vo.    Si.  64. 

Edited  for  MiddU'-Clats  Examinaii&fu. 
With  Kotos  Cfn  the  Anslyria  and  Pnning,  and  Explanatoty  Benariu. 

MHton'B  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.  With  life.  8rd  Edit.  Post  8to.  9«. 

Book  II.    With  Life.    2nd  Edit.   Post  8to.    3#. 

Book  III.    With  Life.    Post  8vo.    3j. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  YiUatfe.    With  Life.    Post  8vo,    U.6d. 
Oowper's  Task,  Book  IL     With  Iile«    PostSto.    fk. 
Thomson's  Spring.    With  Life.    Post  8to.    Q«. 
Winter.    With  Life.    Post  8vo.    2«. 


Practical 'Hints  on  Teaching.    By  Bot.  J.  Menet,  MJL.    4th  Edit 
Ommi  9vo^   Qoth,  Si.  94, ;  pS|Mr,  Si. 

Test  Lessons  in  Dictation.    Paper  cover,  Is.  6d.  ^      ^  w. 

Questions  for  Examhmttons  in  English  Literature.    By  Boy.  w,  W. 

Skast.    i§*td. 
Druwhig  OoFftes.   By  P.  H.  Delamotte.    Ohlong  8vo.  13s.  Sold  also 

in  parts  at  U*  each. 
Poetry  for  the  School-room.    New  Edition.    Feap.  8ro.    Is,  M, 
Select  Parahlss  from  Nature,  for  Use  in  Schools.   By  Mrs.  A.  Gatty. 

Fcap  8vo.    CloUi.    Is. 

School  Becord  for  Tonng  Ladies'  Schools.    64. 

Geographieal  Tsxb-Book;  a  Practical  Geography.     By  M.   B.   S. 

ISmo.    2m. 

Tha  Blank  Uk^b  done  up  Mparatoly.    4to.  ft.  oolouxed. 

A  Fbst  Book  of  Geography.    By  Bov.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S 

4o.    Dhistratad.    12mo.    2s,  6d, 

London's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Naturalist.    New  Edition.   Bended  hy 

W.  S.  DaUaa^  F.L.S.    6«. 
Handbook  of  Botany.    New  Edition,  greatly  enlArgod   by 

D.  Wooator.    Fcap.    2r.  6tf. 
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The  BotaniafB  Fook^Book.    With  a  copious ■  Index.    By  W.  B. 

Haywaid.    CwwnSVo.   Olotli  limp,  4j.  «. 
EiperliBental  Cbemistzy,  founded  on  the  Woik  of  Dr.  StSckhardt. 

By  C.  W.  Heaton.    PoBt  Bvo.    fit. 
Gambridgeshiz*  Oeologjr.    By  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.G.S.  &c.    8vo.    3«. 
Doable  Entry  Elucidated.    By  B.W.Foster.    7th  Edit.  4to.  8«.6rf. 
A  Hew  Maniud  of  Book-keeping.  By  P.  Crellin,  Accountant.    Crown 

8vo.    St.  8d. 

Picture  School-Books.   In  cdmple  Language,  with  numerous  Illils- 

teatiotm.    Royal  16mo. 

School  Primer.  6cr— School  Reader.  By  J.  TiUeard.  It.— Poetry  Book 
for  Schoola.  U.<-The  Life  of  Joa^h.  l«.^The  Soripture  Parablea.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  Clarke.  1«  —The  Scripture  Miracles.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Clarke. 
1«.— Tlie  New  Testament  History.  By  the  Bey.  J.  O.  Wocfd,  M.A.  If.^The 
Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Rst.  J.  6.  Wood,  M.A.  U.— The  Stoty  of 
Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Prcsress.  U.— The  life  of  Christopher  Oolambos.  By 
Saraa  Crompton.    1«.— The  life  of  Martin  lAither.    By  Sarah  Grompton.    U. 

Bt  the  l^te  Hokaob  Gbaht. 

Aiithmetio  for  Young  Children.    Is,  6d, 

-»— ^  Seoond  Stage.    18mo.    d«. 

Ezerolflet  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses.    18mo.    1$. 

Geography  for  Toung  Children.    16mo.    2s. 

Books  for  Yeung  Readers.    In  Eight  Parts.    Limp  doth,  8^.  eadi ; 
or  extra  binding,  1<.  each. 

Part  I.  contains  simj^le  stories  tpld  in  monosyllablas  of  not  more  than  four 
letters,  whidh  are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  interesting  to  preserve  the 
attention  of  a  olittd.  .  Part  11."  'exerdises  the  pupU  by  a  sisallsr  method  iu 
slightly  longer  easy  words:   and   tba  remaining  parts  oonsist  of  adecios 

Kaduated  in  diffloulty,  until  the  learner  .'is  taugnt  to  read  wilAi  ordinary 
aiUty.  


•  j,  1 


.  BELL'S    REAPINQ-BOOKS. 

•     ■  ■      -  < 

FOB    SCHOOLS    AND    PAROCHIAL    LIBBARIBfl. 


..  The  oopalarit7  which  the  Series  of  Reading-books,  known  as  "  Books  ibr 
Youdg  Hted^rs,**  has  attained  1*  a  soffldent  proof  that  teachers  and  pnplls 
alike  approve  of  the  use  of  interesting  stories,  with  a  idmple  plot  in  place  of  che 
diy  odmmnaMim  of  lettora  and  syUables^  nu^iug  no  impression  on  the  mind, 
of  wUeh  elementary  reading-books  generally  consist. 

The  publishers  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  extend  the  application 
of  this  prindple  to  books  adapted  for  more  advanced  readers. 

'  Note  Ready. 

Masterman  Ready.    By  Captain  Marryat    1<.  ^d. 

Parables  firom  Nature  (aelected).    By  Mrs.  Gatty.    Poap.  8vo,    U. 

Friends  in  For  and  Feathers.    By  Gvyniiyii.    Is, 

Robinson  Gmsoe.    U.  dd. 

Andersen's  Banish  Tales.    By  £.  Bell,  IdLA.    Is. 

In  preparation  :— 

6nr  Village.    By  Miss  Mitford  (selections). 
Grimm's  German  Tales.   (Selections.) 


London :  Printed  by  Johv  SmvoawATS.  Oastle  St.  Leicester  Sq. 
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RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 

LOAN  DEPT. 

This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped  below,  or   ' 
on  the  date  to  which  renewed. 

Renewed  books  are  subject  to  immediate  recalL        | 
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